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Of iill the novels of Charles Dickens, perhaps none has so 
surely touched the heart universal as this story of Little Nell. 
Ills antipathetic critics, almost without exception, if asked 
lO give an example of the novelist’s overstrained pathos and 
111 > tendency to tlic exaggeration of character, would point to 
Old Curiosity Shop, wliile the appreciative critic might 
(lioose it to illustrate the author’s masterly command of 
humour and pathos and his power to create character. “ Is 
theio anything liner in the whole range of Dickens, or in all 
modern fiction, than Dick Swivollcr ? the friendly critic 
will ask. The anti-Dickensian may request to be shown a 
character conceived in more maudlin mood than Little Nell. 

This brief introduction is not the place to enter into dis- 
cussion of these two points of view, though farther on it may 
[)c necessary to devote some little attention to the issue thus 
raised. There is at least no doubt as to the general weight 
of opinion, for, though the detractors of Dickens are noisy, 
they are far from numerous. The creator of Little Nell has 
not only conquered the suffrages of the great reading public 
for all time, but every year he is paid the honour of imitation 
at the hands of latter-day novelists, many of whom are 
successful only to the extent they succeed in imitating him. 

Ill April 1840 Dickens had issued the first number of a 
new threepenny weekly, entitled Master Humphrey's Clack, 
and his object was to associate with the personality of Master 
Humphrey all the short stories, sketches, and long novels 
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he was now to write — a magnificently impossible project ! 
Dumas himself, with his workshop of assistants, could not 
have achieved it for an indefinite period. The scheme was 
doomed to failure. It failed even sooner than might have 
been expected, for by the fourth number his readers were 
fretting at the absence of the continuous tale, and the author 
himself was ill at ease. Thus it was that, save for a few 
interludes, Master Humphretfs Clock soon became merely the 
title of the weekly numbers containing the instalments of The 
Old Curiosity Shop, on the conclusion of which Master 
Humphrey was revived for a few brief pages to introduce 
Baruaby Rudge, which continued weekly without interruption 
to the end. when Master Humphrey was suitably disposed of 
and the Clock was stopped for ever. 

In this somewhat haphazard fashion The Old Curiosity 
Shop came into being, and Forster testifies that at the outset 
the story had “ less direct consciousness of design ” than any 
other which Dickens wrote in the whole course of his career. 
The need had arisen, on the failure of his scheme for a weekly 
miscellany of fiction with a running thread of interest but no 
real continuity, suddenly to recapture his readers with another 
continued story, and so The Old Curiosity Dealer and the 
Child,” which he had thought over as the subject of a “ little 
tale ” to fit into Master Humphrey’s collection, was expanded 
into a book which would be considered unusually long for a 
novel of the present day, though not much more than half 
the length of Domhey and other great works of its author. 
The absolute mastery of Dickens in the art of story-telling, 
thus to be able, simply because circumstances dictated the 
nee<l, to expand a little tale into a long narrative, without 
the least indication of tenuity, was illustrated again twenty 
years later in the case of Great Expectations, 

The fancy which took the form of Little Nell first dawned 
on the genius of its creator,” says Forster in his Life of Landor, 
at a celebration of that poet’s birthday, at 35 St. James’s 
Square, Bath, when Dickens was one of Landor’s guests. 
And Landor, who was not altogether a blockhead in literary 
judgment, declared, in after years, there was nothing he 
regretted more than having failed to carry out an idea he had 
once entertained of purchasing that house in Bath and burn- 
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ingittothe ground, so that it might never again be associated 
with anything but the dear memory of having been the birth- 
place of Little Nell. This, of course, was a poet’s way of 
paying tribute to .creative genius, but Landor was no mawk- 
ish sentimentalist, and the anecdote is one of many that may 
be quoted against the superior persons who find our Dickens 
too cheaply pathetic for their highly educated taste. 

The character of the girl-heroine had also taken an extra- 
ordinary hold on the imagination of Dickens himself. As- 
we follow the story of his writings from book to book, we may 
find that he nevei wrote a novel in which there was not some 
character that, by liis own account, had thrown a spell over 
him, the latest phantasm of his glowing imagination being 
apt to be designated as the one that had most intimately 
engaged him ; 4ut it is probably true that, in all the multitude 
of characteis that issued from his teeming brain, Little Nell 
and little Paul Dombey cost him most in that personal anguish 
of heart- which his genius communicated so marvellously to 
his readers. Ir the case of Little Nell there was an added 
reason for this, as he had sought to enshrine in this tender and 
touching picture of childish innocency the memory of his 
sister-in-law, Mary Hogarth, whose influence on his life and 
thought was so remarkable. She was the guiding spirit of 
other tenderly feminine characterisations, such as Rose Maylie 
and Florence Dombey. / 

At first the novelist had not intended to awaken the love 
of his readers for his little heroine, only in the end to bring 
them weeping to her grave. While the story was still running 
its course in the weekly issue the post brought him numerous 
appeals from anonymous readers imploring him “ not to kill 
her.” It was Forster who first pointed out to him how 
inevitable that end would be, dictated by all considerations of 
art, and Dickens, the arch-sentimentalist, we are asked to 
believe him, did not hesitate — at what mental agonies he 
himself has confessed — to accept those dictates of art he could 
not but recognise as just. “ He should not have killed her ; 
she was too good ! ” exclaimed Daniel O’Connell tearfully, 
after reading the closing chapter ; and Lord Jeffrey is known 
feo have been profoundly affected by the same scene. Neither 
of these men would be chosen as an example of the ultra- 
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sentimental, and the wave of emotion which swept the great 
reading public the young author had gathered so quickly around 
him in 1841, when the story of Little Nell came to an end, is 
to be explained on no other ground than that of a master 
hand touching “ the true pathos and sublime of human life.” 

Dickens had written The Old Curiosity Shop chiefly at his 
house in Devonshire Terrace, but he was so engrossed in the 
progress of the tale that he found it necessary twice during 
its progress to refresh his energies by change of scene, and 
for this purpose he adjourned to Broadstairs in June and again 
in September of 1840. The end of his labours was reached 
in January of 1841, and Forster records that he never knew 
him bring a story to a close with such sorrowful reluctance ; 
only the ineluctable demands of the publication could goad 
him to the final scene, which was achieved at four o’clock 
in the morning of January 17. “ It makes me melancholy,” 

was his. own confession, ‘Mo think that all these people are 
lost to me for ever, and I feel as if I never should become 
attached to any new set of characters.” 

Of the many criticisms of this book there is one concerning 
its style, often advanced in admiration, though in truth it is 
evidence for the other side. Mr. Kitton tells us that Hain 
Friswell was the first to note Dickens’s habit of dropping into 
blank verse in The Old Curiosity Shop, but this is not correct, 
as R. H. Horne, of Orion fame, had illustrated this in 
1844 in his New Spirit of the Age, taking the death-scene 
and dividing it into lines of irregular blank verse such as 
Shelley and Southey had often used with striking effect. 
That, of course, is precisely w^hat prose should not admit of. 
It illustrates an undoubted defect of Dickens’s style, which, 
under stress of great emotion, was apt to throw off the proper 
rhythm and dignity of great prose for the more easily achieved 
movement of blank verse. 

The first cheap edition of The Old Curiosity Shop was pub- 
lished in 1848 with a new preface by the author and a frontis- 
piece design by Cattermole, one of the artists who had illus- 
trated the serial issue, his drawings and those of Phiz being 
reproduced by wood-engraving and not in etched plates as 
most of the other novels were illustrated. 


J. A. H. 
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WHO’S WHO 

IN “THE OLD ODEIOSITY SHOP." 


Bachelor, the, an old gentleman Little Nell, see Trent. 

in a villo^ where Little Nell and Marchioness, the, servant to Sainp- 
her grandfather stay. son Brass, and afterwards married 

Barbara, housemaid at Mrs. Gar- to Dick Swiveiler. 

land’s, afterwards married to Kit Martox, Mr., schoolmaster who nc- 
Nubbles. friends Little Nell and hergraiid- 

Bhass, Sally, sister and partner of father. 

Sampson Brass. Monflathebs, Miss, principal of a 

Sampson, an unscrupulous at- boarding-school for young la<lies. 

torney, and lawyer to Quilp, Nubbles, Christopher, errand-boy to 
whose tool he is. Little Nell’s grandfather, an<l 

Cheogs, market-gardener, and sue- afterwards servant to the Gar- 

cessful rival of Dick Swiveller lauds, whose housemaid, Barbara, 

for the hand of Sophy Wackles. he marries. 

Miss, sister of the above. Jacob, brother of the above. 

Chu<jkstee, a clerk in the office of Mrs., mother of Kit Nubbles, 

Mr. Witherden. Owkn, John, a pupil of Mr. Marion. 

Clergyman, the, pastor of a village Quilf, Daniel, a dwarf, who ruins 
where Little Nell and her grand- Little Nell's grandfather by 

father stay for a time. gambling, and is eventually 

CoDLiN, Tom, Punch and Judy show- clrownecl in the TliamcES. 

man, Mrs. Betsy, wife of the above. 

David, Old, gravedigger in the village Scott, Tom, errand-boy to Quilp ; l)e- 
where Little Nell dies. comes a professional “tumbler.” 

Edwards, Miss, boarder at the edu- Skxtox of the villagij where Little 
cational establu hment of Miss Nell and her grandfather find 

Monfiathers. a home. 

Evans, Richard, a pupil of Mr. Simmons, Mrs. Henrietta, lnen(l tj' 
Marton. Mrs. Quilp. 

Garland, Mr., kind-hearted old gen- Single Gentleman, the, brother of 
tlemanwhobefriendsKitNubbles. Little Nell's graiidfath(ir. 

Mrs, wife of the above. Slum, Mr., writer of poetical adver- 

Abel, son of the above. Articled tisemeiits. 

to Mr. Witherden, whose partner Sfhvna, Sophronia, see Marchioness, 
he becomes, the. 

George, driver of the caravan of Mrs. Sweet William, a travelling show- 
Jarley, whom he marries. man. 

George, Mrs., friend of Mrs. Quilp. Swiveller, Dick, friend of Fn^l 
Grandfather (Little Nell’s), pro- Trent, and clerk to Sampson 

prietor of the Old Curiosity Shop. Brass, 

Grinder, a travelling showman. Trent, Frederick, brother of Little 

Groves, James, landlord of the Nell. 

“ Valiant Soldier ” Inn. Little Nell, heroine of the stoiy. 

Harris, alias Short Trotters; a Vuffin, a travelling showman. 

travelling showman, Wacklfjs, Miss Jane, youngest 

Harry, favourite pupil of Mr, Marton. daughter of Mrs, Wackles. 

Jarley, Mrs., proprietor of Jarley’s Miss Melissa, eldest daughter 

Waxworks. of Mrs. Wackles. 

Jerry, proprietor of a troop of per- Miss Sophy, second daughter of 

forming dogs. Mrs. Wackles. 

JiNiwiN, Mrs., mother of Mrs. Quilp. Mrs., proprietress of a day-school 

Jowl, Mat, a gambler Who tempts for young ladies at Chelsea. 

Little Nell’s grandfather. West, Dame, grandmother of a pupil 

List, Isaac, fellow-gambler with the of Mr. Marton. 

above. Witherden, Mr., a notary. 

Beady reference may be made to further details of the characters in this story 
by consulting **The Dickens Companion." 




AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST CHEAP EDITION. 

In April, 1840. 1 issued the first number of a new weekly 
publication, price three pence, called “ Master Humphrey’s 
Clock.” It was intended to consist, for the most part, of 
detached papers, but was to include one continuous stoiy, 
to be resumed from time to time with such indefinite in- 
tervals between each period of resumption as might best 
accord with the exigencies and capabilities of the proposed 
Miscellany. 

The first chapter of this tale appeared in the fourth 
numl)er of “ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” when 1 had 
already been made uneasy by the desultory character of 
that work, and when, I believe, my readers had thoroughly 
participated in the feeling. The commencement of a story 
was a great satisfaction to me, for 1 had reason to believe 
that my readera participated in this feeling too. Hence, 
being pledged to some interruptions and some pursuit of 
the original design, 1 cheerfully set about disentangling 
myself trom those impediments as fast as I could; and — 
that done — from that time until its completion, “The Old 
Curiosity Shop” was written and publislied from week to 
week in weekly parts. 

When the story was finished, in order that it might be 
freed from the incumbrance of associations and interrup- 
tions with which it had no kind of concern, I caused the 
few sheets of “Master Humphrey’s Clock” which had been 
printed in connexion with it to be cancelled; and, like the 
unfinished tale of the windy night and the notary in “The 
Sentimental Journey,” they l^ecame the property of the 
trunk-maker and the butterman. I was especially un- 
willing, I confess, to enrich those respectable trades with 
the opening paper of the abandoned design, in which 
Master Humphrey described himself and his manner of 
life. Though I now affect to make the confession philosoph- 

xl 
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ically, as referring tn a by-gone emotion, I am conscious 
that my pen winces a little even while I write these words. 
But it was done, and wisely done, and “Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock,’’ as originally constructed, became one of 
the lost books of the earth — which, we all know, are far 
more precious than any that can be read for love or money. 

In reference to the tale itself, I desire to say very little 
here. The many friends it won me, and the many hearts 
it turned to me when they were full of private sorrow, 
invest it with an interest in my mind which is not a public 
one, and the rightful place of which appears to be “ a more 
removed ground.” 

I will merely obsei ve, therefore, that in writing the 
book I had it alway.s in my fanc}^ to surround the lonely 
figure of the child with grotesque and wild, but not im- 
possible, companions, and to gather about her innocent 
face and pure intentions associates as strange and uncon- 
genial as the grim objects that are about her bed when her 
history is first foreshadowed. 

Master Humphrey (before his devotion to the trunk and 
butter business) was originally supposed to be the narrator 
(tf the story. As it was constructed from the beginning, 
however, with a view to separate publication when com- 
pleted, his demise did not involve the necessity of any 
alteration. 

I have a mournful pride in one recollection as.sociated 
with “ Little Nell.” While she was yet upon her wander- 
ings, not then concluded, there appeared in a literary 
journal an essay of which she was the principal theme, so 
earnestly, so eloquently and tenderly appreciative of her 
and of all her shadowy kith and kin that it would have 
l)een insensibility in me if 1 could have read it without an 
unusual glow of pleasure and encouragement. Long after- 
wards, and when 1 had come to know him well and to see 
him stout of heart going slowly down to his grave, I knew 
the writer of that essay to be Thomas Hood. 

London, September, 1848. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Although I am an old man, night is generally my time 
for walking. In the summer I often leave home early in 
the morning, and roam about fields and lanes all day, or 
even escape for days or weeks together, but saving in the 
country I seldom go out until after dark, though. Heaven 
be thanked, I love its light and feel the cheerfulness it sheds 
upon the earth, as much as any creature living. 

I have fallen insensibly into this habit, both because it 
favours my infirmity and because it affords me greater 
opportunity of speculating on the characters and occupa- 
tions of those who fill the streets. The glare and hurry 
of broad noon are not adapted to idle pursuits like mine ; 
a glimpse of passing faces caught by the light of a street 
lamp or a shop window is often better for my purpose 
than their full revelation in the daylight, and, if I must 
add the truth, night is kinder in this respect than day, 
which too often destroys an air- built castle at the moment 
of its completion, without the least ceremony or remorse. 

That constant pacing to and fro, that never-ending rest- 
lessness, that incessant tread of feet wearing the rough 
stones smooth and glossy — is it not a wonder how the 
dwellers in narrow ways can bear to hear it ! Think of a 
sick man in such a place as Saint Martin’s Court, listening 
to the footsteps, and in the midst of pain and w'^earincss 
obliged, despite himself (as though it were a task he must 
perform) to detect the child’s step from the man’s, the slip- 
shod beggar from the booted exquisite, the lounging from 
the busy, the dull heel of the sauntering outcast from the 
quick tread of an expectant pleasure-seeker — think of the 
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hum and noise being always present to his senses, and of 
the stream of life that will not stop, pouring on, on, on, 
through all his restless dreams, as if he were condemned to 
lie, dead but conscious, in a noisy churchyard, and had no 
hope of rest for centuries to come. 

Then the crowds for ever passing and repassing on the 
bridges (on those which are free of toll at least) where 
many stop on fine evenings looking listlessly down upon the 
water with some vague idea that by-and-by it runs between 
green banks which grow wider and wider until at last it 
joins the broad vast sea — where some halt to rest from 
heavy loads and think as they look over the parapet that 
to smoke and lounge away one’s life, and lie sleeping in 
the sun upon a hot tar 2 )aulin, in a dull slow sluggish barge, 
must be hapjhness unalloyed -- and where some, and a very 
different class, pause with heavier loads than they, remem- 
bering to have heard or read in some old time that drown- 
ing was not a hard death, but of all means of suicide the 
easiest and best. 

Covent Carden Market at sunrise too, in the spring or 
summer, when the fragrance of sweet flowers is in the air, 
overpowering even the unwholesome streams of last night’s 
debauchery, and driving the dusky thrush, whose cage has 
hung outside a garret window all night long, half mad with 
joy ! Poor bird ! the only neighbouring thing at all akin to 
the other little captives, some of whom, shrinking from the 
hot hands of drunken purchasers, lie drooping on the path 
already, while others, soddened by close contact, await the 
time when they shall be watered and freshened up to please 
more sober comj^any, and make old clerks who pass them 
on their road to business wonder what has filled their breasts 
with visions of the country. 

But my present purpose is not to expatiate upon my 
walks. The story I am about to relate arose out of one 
of these rambles, and thus I have been led to speak of them 
by way of preface. 

One night I had roamed into the City, and was walking 
slowly on in my usual way, musing uj^on a great many 
things, when 1 was arrested by an inquiry, the purport of 
which did not reach me, but which seemed to be addressed 
to myself, and was preferred in a soft sweet voice that 
struck me very pleasantly. I turned hastily round and 
found at my elbow a pretty little girl, who begged to be 
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directed to a certain street at a considerable distance, and 
indeed in quite another quarter of the town. 

“ It is a very long wav from here,” said I, “ my 
child.” 

I know that, Sir,” she replied timidly. “ I am afnaid 
it is a very long way, for I came from there to-night.” 

“ Alone ? ” said I, in some surprise. 

“ Oh yes, I don’t mind that, but I am a little frightened 
now, for I had lost my road.” 

“ And what made" you ask it of me ? Suppose I should 
tell you wrong.” 

“ I am sure you will not do that,” said the little creature, 

you arc such a very old gentleman, and walk so slow 
yourself.” 

I cannot describe how -much I was impressed by this ap- 
peal and the energy with which it was made, which brought 
a tear into the child’s clear eye, and made her slight figure 
tremble as she looked up into my face. 

‘‘ Come,” said I, I’ll take you there.” 

vShe put her hand in mine as confidingly as if she had 
known me from her cradle, and we trudged away together : 
the little creature accommodating her pace to mine, and 
rather seeming to lead and take care of me than I to be 
protecting her. I observed that every now and then she 
stole a curious look at my face as if to make quite sure 
that I was not deceiving her, and that these glances (very 
sharp and keen they were too) seemed to increase her con- 
fidence at every repetition. 

For my part, my curiosity and interest were at least 
equal to the child’s, for child she certainly was, although 
I thought it probable from what I could make out, that 
her very small and delicate frame imparted a peculiar youth- 
fulness to her appearance. Though more scantily attired 
than she might have been she was dressed with perfect 
neatness, and betrayed no marks of poverty or neglect. 

“ Who has sent you so far by yourself ? ” said I. 

“ Somebody who is very kind to me, Sir.” 

“ And what have you been doing ? ” 

That, I must not tell,” said the child. 

There was something in the manner of this reply which 
caused me to look at the little creature with an involuntary 
expression of surprise ; for I wondered what kind of errand 
it might be that occasioned her to bo. prepared for question- 
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ing. Her quick eye seemed to read my thoughts. As it 
met mine she added that there was no harm in what she 
had been doing, but it was a great secret — a secret which 
she did not even know herself. 

This was said with no appearance of cunning or deceit, 
but with an unsuspicious frankness that bore the impress 
of truth. She walked on as before, growing „more familiar 
with me as we proceeded and talking cheerfully by the way, 
but she said no more about her home, beyond remarking 
that we were going quite a new road and asking if it were 
a short one. 

While we were thus engaged, I resolved in my mind a 
hundred different explanations of the riddle and rejected 
them every one. I really felt ashamed to take advantage 
of the ingenuousness or grateful feeing of the child for the 
purpose of gratifying my curiosity. I love these little 
people ; and it is not a slight thing when they, who are so 
fresh from God, love us. As I had felt pleased at first 
by her confidence I determined to deserve it, and to do 
credit to the nature which had prompted her to repose it 
in me. 

There was no reason, however, why I should refrain from 
seeing the person who had inconsiderately sent her to so 
great a distance by night and alone, and as it was not 
improbable that if she found herself near home she might 
take farewell of me and deprive me of the opportunity, I 
avoided the most frequented ways and took the most intri- 
cate. Thus it was not until we arrived in the street it- 
self that she knew where we were. Clapping her hands 
with pleasure and running on before me for a short distance, 
my little acquaintance stopped at a door and remaining on 
the step till I came up knocked at it when I joined her. 

A part of this door was of glass unprotected by any shut- 
ter, which I did not observe at first, for all was very dark 
and silent within, and I was anxious (as indeed the child 
was also) for an answer to our summons. When she had 
knocked twice or thrice there was a noise as if some person 
were moving inside, and at length a faint light appeared 
through the glass which, as it approached very slowly, the 
bearer having to make his way through a great many scat- 
tered articles, enabled me to see both what kind of person 
it was who advanced and what kind of place it was through 
which he came. 
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It was a little old man with long grey hair, whose face 
and figure as he held the light above his head and looked 
before him as he approached, I could plainly see. Though 
much altered by age, I fancied I could recognise in his 
spare and slender form something of that delicate mould 
which I had noticed in the child. Their bright blue 
eyes were certainly alike, but his face was so deeply fur- 
rowed and so very full of care, that here all resemblance 
ceased. 

The place through which he made his way at leisure was 
one of those receptacles for old and curious things which 
seem to crouch in odd corners of tliis town and to hide their 
musty treasures from the public eye in jealousy and dis- 
trust. There were suits of mail standing like ghosts in 
armour here and there, fantastic carvings brought from 
monkish cloisters, rusty weapons of various kinds, distorted 
figures in china and wood and iron and ivory : tapestry and 
strange furniture that might have been designed in dreams. 
The haggard aspect of the little old man was wonderfully 
suited to the place ; he might have groped among old churches 
and tombs and deserted houses and gathered all the spoils 
with his own hands. There was nothing in the whole col- 
lection but was ill keeping with himself; nothing that 
looked older or more worn than he. 

As he turned the key in the lock, lie surveyed me with 
some astonishment which was not diiniiiished when he 
looked from me to my companion. The door being opened, 
the child addressed him as her grandfather, and told him the 
little story of our companionship. 

Why bless thee, child,” said the old man patting her on 
the head, “ how could’st thou miss thy way ? What if I had 
lost thee, Nell ! ” 

“ I would have found my way back to you, grandfather,” 
said the child boldly ; “ never fear.” 

The old man kissed her, and then turned to me and 
begged me to walk in. I did so. The door was closed and 
locked. Preceding me with the light, he led me through 
the place I had already seen from without, into a small sit- 
ting-room behind, in which was another door opening into 
a kind of closet, where I saw a little bed that a fairy might 
have slept in, it looked so very small and was so prettily 
arranged. The child took a candle and tripped into this 
little roomi leaving the old man and me together. 
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You must be tired, Sir,’^ said he as he placed a chair 
near the fire, ‘^how can T thank you? 

By taking more care of your grandchild another time, 
my good friend,’^ I replied. 

More care ! ” said the old man in a shrill voice, more 
care of Nelly! Why, who ever loved a child as I love 
Kell? 

He said this with su(?h evident surprise that I was per- 
plexed what answer to make, and the more so because 
coupled with something feeble and wandering in his man- 
ner, there were in his face marks of deep and anxious 
tliought which convinced me that he could not be, as I had 
Ix^en at first inclined to suppose, in a state of dotage or 
imbecility. 

‘‘ 1 don’t think you consider — ” T began. 

don’t consider!” cried the old man interrupting me, 
don’t consider her! All, how little you know of the 
truth ! Littl(3 Kelly, littl(‘ Nelly ! ” 

It would be impossibh' for any man, I care not wliat his 
form of speecli might be, to express more affection than the 
dealer in curiosities did, in these four words. I waited for 
him to speak again, but lie rested his chin upon his liand 
and shaking his head twice or thrice fixed his eyes upon 
the fir(3. 

Wliile we wcue sitting thus in silence, the door of the 
closet opened, and the child returned, her light brown hair 
hanging loose about her neck, and her face flushed with the 
haste she had made to rejoin us. She busied lierself im- 
mediately in preparing su])]jer, and while she was thus 
engaged I remarked that the old man took an ojiportunity 
of observing me more closely than he had done yet. I was 
surprised to see that all this time everything was done by 
the child, and that there appeared to be no other persons 
but ourselves in the house. I took advantage of a moment 
when she Avas absent to venture a hint on this point, to 
which the old man roj)lied that there were feAV grown jier- 
sons as trustworthy or as careful as she. 

^‘It always grieves me,” I observed, roused by what I 
took to be his selfishness, ‘4t always grieves me to contem- 
plate the initiation of cliildren into the Avays of life, when 
they are scarcely more than infants. It checks their con- 
fidence and simplicity — two of the best qualities that 
Heaven gives them — and demands that they share our sor- 
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rows before they are capable of entering into our enjoy- 
ments.” 

“ It will never clieck hers,” said the old man looking 
steadily at me, ^Hhe springs are too deep. Besides, the 
children of the poor know but few pleasures. Even the 
cheap delights of childhood must be bought and paid for.’’ 

But — forgive me for saying this — you are surely not so 
very poor” — said I. 

“ 8he is not my child. Sir,” returned the old man. “ Her 
mother was, and she was poor. I save nothing — not a 
penny — though T live as you see, but” — he laid his hand 
upon my arm and leant forward to whisper — ‘‘ she shall be 
rich one of these days, and a line lady. Don’t you think 
ill of jne, be(^ause 1 use her lielp. 8he gives it cheerfully 
as you see, and it would break her heart if she knew that 
1 sulfered anybody else to do for me what her little liands 
could uiidcTtake. I don’t consider!” — he cried with sud- 
den (luerulousness, why, God knows that this one child is 
tin? thouglit and object of my life, and yet he never pros- 
pers me — no, nev(;r! ” 

At tliis juncture, the subject of our conversation again 
retuj’ucd, and the old man motioning to mo to a})])roach the 
table*, broke ofF, ami said no more. 

^\\i had scarcely begun our repast when there was a 
knock at tlie door by which I had entered, and Nell bui’st- 
mg into a hearty laugh, which 1 was rejoiced to hear, for 
it was eliildlike and full of hilarity, said it was no doubt 
dear old Kit come back at last. 

Foolish Noll ! ” said the old man fondling with her hair. 
'SShe ahvays laughs at i)oor Kit.” 

The child laughed again more heartily than before, and 
I could not help smiling from pure sympathy. The little 
old 3uan took up a candle and vrent to oi)eii the door. 
When he came back. Kit was at his heels. 

Kit Avas a shock-headed shambling awkward lad with an 
uncommonly wide mouth, very red cheeks, a turned-up 
nose, and certainly the most comical expression of face 1 
ever saw. He stopped short at the door on seeing a 
stranger, tAvirled in his hand a j^erfectly round old hat with- 
out any vestige of a brim, and resting himself now on one 
leg and now on the other and changing them constantly, 
stood in the doorAvay, looking into the parlour Avith the 
most extraordinary leer I ever beheld, I entertained a 
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grateful feeling towar«ls the boy from that minute, for I 
felt that h(3 wus the eoiiiedy of tiie child’s life. 

A long way, wasn’t it, Kit? ” said the little old man. 

Why then, it was a goodish stretch, master,” returned 

Kit. 

Did you find the liouse easily? ” 

Wiiy then, not over and above easy, master,” said Kit, 

“ Of course you have come back hungry? ” 

‘‘Why then, I do consider myself rather so, master,” 
was the answer. 

The lad had a remarkable manner of standing sideways 
as he sf)()ke, and thrusting his head forward over his shoul- 
der, as if he could not get at his voice without that accom- 
praiying action. .1 think ho would have amused one any- 
wliere, but the child’s exquisite enjoyment of his oddity, 
mul tlie relief it was to find that there was something she 
assixjiated with merriment in a ]»lace that appeared so un- 
suitcd to her, were quite irresistible. It Avas a great point 
too that Kit himself was flattered by the sensation he cre- 
ated, and after several efforts to prescrvi^ liis gravity, burst 
into a loud roar, and so stood witli Ins muiith wide open 
and his eyes nearly shut, laughing violently. 

The old man had again relapsed into his former abstrac- 
tion and took no notice of what passed, but I remarked 
that when her laugh was OA^er, the child’s bright eyes were 
dimmed with tears, called forth by the fulness of heart 
with which she welcomed her uncouth favourite after the 
littl(3 anxiety of the night. As for Kit liiniself (whose 
laugh had been all the time one of that sort which very 
little Avould change into a cry) ho cajuied a large slice of 
bread and meat and a mug of beer into a corner, and applied 
himself to disposing of them with great voracity. 

“ Ah ! ” said the old man turning to me Avith a sigh as if 
I had spoken to him but that moment, ‘^you don’t know 
Avhat you say when yoii tell me that I don’t consider her.” 

You mu>st not attach too great Aveight to a remark 
founded on first ap])caraiices, my friend,” said T. 

“Ko,” returned the old man Ihouglitfullv, “no. Come 
hither, ISMl.” 

The little girl liashmed from her seat, and put her arm 
about his neck. 

‘‘ Do I loA't* thee, Nell? ” said ht;. Say — do I love thee, 

Nell, or no? ” 
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Tho child only answered by her caresses, and laid her 
head upon his breast, 

“Why dost thou sob,” said the grandfather pressing her 
closer to him and glancing towards me. “ Is it because thou 
kiiow’st I love thee, and dost not like that I should seem 
to doubt it by my question? Well, well — then let us say 
J love thee dearly.” 

“Indeed, indeed you 4o,” replied the child with great 
earnestness, “Kit knows you do.” 

Kit, Avho in despatching his bread and meat had been 
swallowing two thirds of his knife at (‘very mouthful with 
llie cn()ln(‘ss of a juggler, stopped short in his operations 
on b('ing thus appealed to, and bawded “Nobody isn^t such 
a fool as to say he doesn’t/’ after which he incapacitated 
liimself for further conversation by takiiig a most j/rodigious 
sandwich at one bite. 

“ She is poor noAv ” — said the old man patting the child^S 
cheek, “but I say again that the time is coming when she 
shall be rich. It has been a long time coming, but it must 
come at last; a very long tinn^, but it surely must come. 
It has come to other men who do nothing but wasbt and 
riot. Wlicm will it come to me ! ” 

“I ain very happy as 1 am, grandfather,” said the child. 

“Tush, tush!” returned the old man, “thou dost not 
know — how should’st thou! ” Then ho muttered again be- 
tween his teeth, “ The time must come, 1 am very sure it 
must. It wdll be all the better for coming late ; ” and then 
he sighed and fell into his former musing state, and still 
holding the child betw^een his knees appeared to be insensi- 
ble to everything around him. ]>y this time it wanted but 
a few minut(‘s of midnight and I rose to go, Avhich recalled 
him to himself. 

“One m(3in(‘nt, Sir,” he said. “Now, Kit — near mid- 
night, boy, an (1 you still here! Get home, get home, and 
be true to your time in the morning, for there’s work to 
do. Good night! There, bid him good night, Nell, and 
let him be gone ! ” 

“Good night. Kit,” said the child, her eyes lighting up 
with merriment and kindness. 

“Good night. Miss Nell,” returned the boy. 

“And thank this gentleman,” interposed the old man, 
“but for whose care I might have lost my little girl to* 
night.” 
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“ No, no, master,” said Kit, “ that won’t do, that won’t.” 

“ What do you mean ” cried the old man. 

‘‘ I’d have found her, master,” said Kit, “ I’d have found her. 
I’d bet that I’d find her if she was above ground, I would, as 
quick as anybody, master. Ha ha ha ! ” 

Once more opening his mouth and shutting his eyes, and 
laughing like a stentor, Kit gradually backed to the door, and 
roared himself out. 

Free of the room, the boy was not xslow in taking his departure : 
when he had gone, and the child was occupied in clearing the 
table, the old man said : 

“ I haven’t seemed to thank you. Sir, enough for what you have 
done to-night, but I do thank you humbly and heartily, and so 
does xshe, and her thanks are better worth than mine. 1 should 
be sorry that you went away and thought I was unmindful of 
your goodness, or careless of her — I am not indeed.” 

I was sure of that, I said, from what T had secu. “But,” 1 
added, “ may I ask you a question V ” 

“ Ay, Sir,” replied the old man, “ what Ls it ? ” 

“ This delicate child,’' said I, “ with so much beauty and 
intelligence — has she nobody to care for her but you ? Has 
xShe no other companion or adviser ? ” 

“ No,” ho returned looking anxiously in my face, “ no, and 
she wants no other.” 

“ But are you not fearful.” sai<l I, “ that you may misunder- 
stand a charge so tender V I am sure you mean well, biit are you 
quite certain that you know how to execute su(‘h a trust as this ? 
I am an old man, like you, and 1 am actuated by an old man’s 
concern in all that is young and promising. Do you not think 
that what I have seen of you and this little creature to-night 
must have an interest not wholly free from pain ? ” 

“ Sir,” rejoined the old man after a moment’s silence, “ I have 
no right to feel hurt at what you say. It is true that in maiiy re- 
spects I am the child, and she the grown person — that you have 
seen already. But waking or sleeping, by night or day. in sickness 
or health, she is the one object of my care, and if you knew of how 
much care, you would look on me with different eyes, you would 
indeed. Ah ! it's a weary life for an old man — a weary, weary 
life — but there is a great end to gain and that I keep before me.” 

Seeing that he was in a xstate of excitement and impatience, I 
turned to put on an outer coat which I had thrown off on enter- 
ing the room, purposing to say no more. I was surprised to see 
the child standing pationtlv by with a cloak upon her arm, and 
in her hand a hat and stick. 

“ Those are not mine, my dear,'’ said I. 

“ No,” returned the child quietly, “ they arc grandfather’s.” 
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But he is not going out to*night.” 

Oh yes he is,” said the child, with a smile. 

“ And what becomes of you, my pretty one ? ” 

“ Me ! I stay here of course. I always do.” 

I looked in astonishment towards the old man, but he was, or 
feigned to be, busied in the arrangement of his dress. From him 
I looked back to the slight gentle figure of the child. Alone ! 
In that gloomy place all the long, dreary night. 

She evinced no consciousness of my surprise, but cheerfully 
helped the old man with his cloak, and when he was ready took a 
Ccindle to light us out. Finding that we did not follow as she 
expected, she looked back with a smile and waited for us. The 
old man showed by his face that he plainly understood fhe 
cause of my hesitation, but he merely signed to me with an 
inclination of the head to pass out of the room before him, and 
remained silent. I had no resource hut to comply. 

When we reached the door, the child setting down the candle, 
turned to say good night and raised her face to kiss me. Then 
she ran to the old man, who folded her in his arms and bade 
God bless her. 

“ Sleep soundly, Nell,” lie said in a low voice, “ and angels 
guard thy bed Do not forget thy prayers, my sweet.” 

‘‘ No indeed,” answered the child fervently, they make me 
feel so happy ! ” 

‘‘ That’s well ; I know they do ; they vshould,” said the old 
man. “ Bless thee a hiuidred times ! Early in the morning 1 
shall be home.” 

You’ll not ring twice,” returned the child. “ The bell 
wakes me, even in the middle of a dream.” 

With this they separated. The child opened the door (now 
guarded by a shutter which I had heard the boy put up before he 
left the house) and with another farewell whose clear and tender 
note I have recalled a thousand times, held it until we passed 
ont. The old man paused a moment while it was gently closed 
and fastened on the inside, and, satisfied that this was done, 
walked on at a slow pace. At the street-corner he stopped, and 
regarding me with a troubled countenance, said that our ways 
were widely different and that he must take his leave. I would 
have spoken, but summoning up more alacrity than might have 
been expected in one of his appearance, he hurried away. I 
could see that twice or thrice he looked back as if to ascertain if 
T were still watching him, or perhaps to assure himself that I was 
not following at a distance. The obscurity of the night favoured 
his disappearance, and his figure was soon beyond my sight. 

I remained standing on the spot where he had left me, un- 
willing to depart, and yet unknowing why I should loiter there. 
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I looked wistfully into the street we had lately quitted, and 
after a time directed my steps that way. I passed and repassed 
the house, and stopped and listened at the door ; all was dark, 
and silent as the grave. 

Yet I lingered about, and could not tear myself away, thinking 
of all possible harm that might happen to the child — of fires and 
robberies and even murder — and feeling as if some evil must 
ensue if I turned my back upon the place. The closing of a 
door or window in the street brought me before the curiosity- 
dealer’s once more. I crossed the road and looked up at the 
house to assure myself that the noise had not come from there. 
No, it was black, cold, and lifeless as before. 

There were few passengers astir ; the street was sad and 
dismal, and pretty well my own. A few stragglers from the 
theatres hurried by, and now and then I turned aside to avoid 
some noisy drunkard as he reeled homewards, but these inter- 
ruptions were not frequent and soon ceased. The clocks struck 
one. Still I paced up and down, promising myself that every 
time should be the last, and breaking faith with myself on some 
new plea as often as I did so. 

The more I thought of what the old man had said, and of his 
looks and bearing, the loss I could account for what I had seen 
and heard. I had a strong misgiving that his nightly absence 
was for no good purpose. I had only come to know the fact 
through the innocence of the child, and though the old man was 
by at the time, and saw my undisguised surprise, he had pre- 
served a strange mystery upon the subject and offered no word 
of explanation. These reflections naturally recalled again more 
strongly than before his haggard face, his wandering manner, his 
restless anxious looks. His affection for the child might not be 
inconsistent with villany of the worst kind ; even that very 
affection was in itself an extraordinary contradiction, or how 
could he leave her thus ? Diwsposcd as I was to think badly of 
him, I no^'er doubted that his love for her was real. I could not 
admit the thought, remembering what had passed between us, 
and the tone of voice in which he had called her by her name. 

“ Stay here of course,” the child had said in answer to my 
question, “ I always do ! ” What could take him from home by 
night, and every night ! I called up all the strange tales I had 
ever heard of dark and secret deeds committed in great towns 
and escaping detection for a long series of years. Wild as many 
of these stones were, I could not find one adapted to this mystery, 
which only became the more impenetrable, in proportion as I 
sought to solve it. 

Occupied with such thoughts as these, and a crowd of others 
all tending to the same point, T continued to pace the street for 
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two long hourB ; at length the rain began to descend heavily, and 
then overpowered by fatigue though no less interested than I 
had been at first, I engaged the nearest coach and so got home. 
A cheerful fire was blazing on the hearth, the lamp burnt 
brightly, my clock received me with its old familiar welcome ; 
everything was quite warm and cheering, and in happy contrast 
to the gloom and darkness I had quitted. 

I sat down in my easy-chair, and falling back upon its ample 
cushions, pictured to myself the child in her bed — alone, un- 
watched, uncared for (save by angels), yet sleeping peacefully. 
So very young, so spiritual, so slight and fairy-like a creature 
passing the long dull nights in such an uncongenial place ! I 
could not dismiss it from my thoughts. 

We are so much in the habit of allowing impressions to be 
made upon us by external objects, which should be produced by 
reflection alone, but which, without such visible aids, often 
escape us, that I am not sure I should have been so thoroughly 
possessed by this one subject, but for the heaps of fantastic 
things I had seen huddled together in the curiosity dealer’s ware- 
house. These, crowding on my mind, in connection with the 
child, and gathering round her, as it were, brought her condition 
palpably before me. I had her image, without any effort of 
imagination, surrounded and beset by everything that was 
foreign to its nature, and farthest removed from the sympathies 
of her sex and age. If these helps to my fancy had all been 
wanting, and I had been forced to imagine her in a common 
chamber, with nothing unusual or uncouth in its appearance, it 
is very probable that I should have been less impressed with her 
strange and solitary state. As it was, she seemed to exist in a 
kind of allegory ; and, having these shapes sbout her, claimed 
my interest so strongly, that (as I have already remarked) I 
could not dismiss her from my recollection, do what I would. 

It would be a curious speculation,” said I, after some restless 
turns across and across the room, “ to imagine her in her future 
life, holding her solitary way among a crowd of wild grotesque 
companions — the only pure, fresh, youthful object in the throng. 
It would be curious to find ” 

I checked myself here, for the theme was carrying me along with 
it at a great pace, and I already saw before me a region on which 
I was little disposed to enter. I agreed with myself that this waff 
idle musing, and resolved to go to bed, and court forgetfulness. 

But all that night, waking or in my sleep, the same thoughts 
recurred and the same images retained possession of my brain. 
I had ever before me the old dark murky rooms — the gaunt suits 
of mail with their ghostly silent air — the faces all awry, grinning 
from wood and stone — the dust and rust and worm that lives 
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in wood — and alone in the midst of all this lumber and decay 
and ugly age, the beautiful child in her gentle slumber, smil- 
ing through her light and sunny dreams. 


CHAPTER 11. 

After combating, for nearly a week, the feeling which 
impelled me to revisit the place I had quitted under the 
circumstances already detailed, I yielded to it at length ; 
and determining that this time I would present myself by the 
light of day, bent my steps thither early in the afternoon. 

I walked past the house, and took several turns in the street, 
with that kind of hesitation which is natural to a man who is 
conscious that the visit he is about to pay is unexpected, and 
may not be very acceptable. However, as tlie door of the 
shop was shut, and it did not appear likely that I should be 
recognised by those within, if I continued merely to pass up 
and down before it, I soon conquered this irresolution, and 
found myself in the Curiosity Dealer’s warehouse. 

The old man and another person were together in the 
back part, and there seemed to have been high words be- 
tween them, for their voices which were raised to a very loud 
pitch suddenly stopped on my entering, and the old man 
advancing hastily towards me, said in a tremulous tone that 
he was very glad 1 had come. 

You interrupted us at a critical moment,” he said, 
pointing to the man whom I had found in company with 
him ; this fellow will murder mo one of these days. He 
would have done so, long ago, if he had dared.” 

Bah ! You would swear away my life if you could,” 
returned the other, after bestowing a stare and a frown on 
me ; “ we all know that ! ” 

I almost think 1 could,” cried the old man, turning 
feebly upon him. If oaths, or prayers, or words, could 
rid me of you, they should. I would be quit of you, and 
would be relieved if you were dead.” 

“ I know it,” returned the other. “ I said so, didn’t I ? 
But neither oaths, nor prayers, nor words, will kill me, and 
therefore I live, and mean to live.” 

“ And his mother died 1 ” cried the old man. passionately 
clasping his hands and looking upward ; “ and this is 

Heaven’s justice ! ” 
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The other stood lounging Avith his foot upon a chair, and 
i*egarded him with a contemptuous sneer, lie was a young 
mail of oiie-and-twcnty or thereabouts ; w^'cll made, and cei- 
taiuly handsome, though the expression of his face was far 
from prepossessing, liavingin common with his manner and 
even his dress, a dissipated, insohmt air which repelled 
one. 

‘^Justice or no ju.sti(*e,” said the 3 U)nng fellow, ^^here I 
am and here 1 shall stop tiJl siudi time as I think tit to go, 
unless you send for assistance to ])ut me out — which you 
won’t do, I kno^^ . 1 1(11 \u)u again that I want to see my 

sister.” 

Your sister! ” said the old man bitterly. 

Ah ! Yon can’t eliange the relati()nshi[>,” returned the 
otlier. If you could, you’d have done it long ago. I want 
to see ni}’' sister, that 3 'ou k(‘(‘p cooped up here, poisoning 
her mind with your sly si'c.rets and pretending an affection 
for her that joii may work her to d(‘at]i, and add a few 
scraped shillings every week to the*, moiu'y 3^)11 can hardl 3 ’’ 
eouiit, I want to see leu*; and 1 will.” 

‘^H(‘re’s a moralist to talk of poisoned minds! Here’s a 
generous spirit to seorn sera])ed-u]) shillings !” cried the 
old man, turning fj*oni liini to me. A pj’ofligate, Sir, who 
has forfeited every edaim not only upon those Avdio have tho 
luisfortuiiC to be of his blood, but u])on society which 
knows nothing of liini but lii.s misdeeds. A liar too,” ho 
added, in a lower voicci as lie drew closer to me, ^‘who 
knows how dear she is to me, and seeks to wound me even 
there, because there is a stranger by.” 

‘^Strangers are nothing to me, grandfather,” said tho 
young fellow cateliiiig at the AVinal, ^^iior I to them, I hope. 
The best they can do, is to keep an eye to tlieir business 
and leave me to mine. Tliere’s a friend of mine waiting 
outside, and as it seems that I may have to wait some time, 
I’ll call him in, witli your leave.” 

Saying this, he stepped to the door, and looking down 
the street beckoned several times to some unseen ptirsoii, 
who, to judge from the air of impatience with which these 
signals were accompanied, required a great quantity of per- 
suasion to induce him to advance. At length there saun- 
tered up, on the opposite side of the way — with a bad pre- 
tence of passing by accident — a figure conspicuous for its 
dirty smartness, which after a great many frowns and jerks 
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of the head, iu resistance of the invitation, ultimately 
crossed the road and was brought into the shop. 

There. It’s Dick Swiveller,” said the young fellow, 
]>ashing him in, ^^Sit down, Swiveller.” 

But is the old min agreeable? ” said Mr. Swiveller in 
an under tone. 

Sit down,” repeated his companion. 

Mr. Swiveller complied, and looking about him with a 
propitiatory smile, observed that last week was a fine week 
for the ducks, and this week was a fine week for the dust; 
he also observed that whilst standing by the post at the 
street corner, he had observed a pig with a straw in his 
mouth issuing out of the tobacco-shop, from which appear- 
aiK^e lie augured that another line week for the ducks was 
approaching, and that rain would certainly ensue. Ho 
furthermore took occasion to apologize for any negligence 
that might be perceptible in his dress, on the ground that 
last night he had had ‘‘the sun very strong in his eyes;” 
by which exinession he was nnderstood to convey to his 
hearers in the most delicate jnanner ])ossible, the informa- 
tion that he had been extremely drunk. 

“But what, ” said Mr. Swiveller witli a sigh, “what is 
the odds so long as the fire of soul is kindled at the taper 
of conwiviality, and the wing of friendship never moults a 
feather! What is the odds so long as the spirit is expanded 
by means of rosy wine, and the present iiionient is the least 
happiest of our existence ! ” 

“ You needn’t act the chairman here,” said his friend, 
half aside. 

“Fred! ” cried Mr. Swiveller, tapping his nose, “a word 
to the wise is sufficient for them — we may be good and 
happy without riches, Fred. Say not another syllable. I 
know my cue ; smart is the word. Only one little whisper, 
Fred — is the old min fidendly? 

“Never you mind,” rejdied his friend. 

“Right again, quite right,” said Mr. Swiveller, “caution 
is the word, and caution is the act.” With that, he winked 
as if in preservation of some deep secret, and folding his 
arms and leaning back in his chair, looked up at the ceiling 
with profound gravity. 

It was perhaps not very unreasonable to suspect from 
what had already passed, that Mr. Swiveller was not quite 
recovered from the effects of the powerful sunlight to which 
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he had made allusion ; but if no such suspicion had been 
awakened by his speech, his wiry hair, dull eyes, and sal- 
low face, would still have been strong witnesses against him. 
His attire was not, as he had himself hinted, remarkable 
for the nicest arrangement, but was in a stjite of disor#ler 
which strongly induced the idea that he had gone to bed m 
it. It consisted of a brown body-coat with a great many 
brass buttons up the front and only one behind, a bright 
check neckerchief, a plaid waistcoat, soiled white trousers, 
and a very limp hat, worn with the wrong side foremost, 
to hide a hole in the brim. The breast of his coat was orna- 
mented with an outside pocket from which there peeped 
forth the cleanest end of a very large and very ill-favoured 
handkerchief; his dirty wristbands were pulled down as 
far as possible and ostentatiously folded back over his cufPs ; 
he displayed no gloves, and carried a yellow cane having 
at the top a bone hand with the semblance of a ring on its 
little finger and a black ball in its grasp. With all these 
l^ersonal advantages (to which may be added a strong 
savour of tobacco-smoke, and a prevailing greasiness of ap- 
pearance) Mr. Swiveller leant baetk in his chair with his 
eyes fixed on the ceiling, and occasionally pitching his voice 
to the needful key, obliged the company with a few bars of 
an intensely dismal air, and then, in the iiiiddle of a note, 
relapsed into his former silence. 

The old man sat himself down in a chair, and, with 
folded hands, looked sometimes at his grandson and some- 
times at his strange companion, as if he were utterly power- 
less and had no resource but to leave them to do as they 
pleased. The young man reclined against a table at no 
great distance from his friend, in apparent indifference to 
everything that had passed ; and I — who felt the difficulty 
of any interference, notwithstanding that the old man had 
appealed to me, both by words and looks — made the best 
feint I could of being occupied in examining some of the 
goods that were disposed for sale, and paying very little 
attention to the persons before me. 

The silence was not of long duration, for Mr. Swiveller, 
after favouring us with several melodious assurances that 
his heart was in the Highlands, and that he wanted but his 
Arab steed as a preliminary to the achievement of great 
feats of valour and loyalty, removed his eyes from the ceil- 
ing and subsided into prose again. 
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‘VFred,” said Mr. Svviveller stopping short as if the idea 
had suddenly oeeiirred to him, and speaking in the same 
aiidihle Avhisper as before, the old ]iiin friendly?^’ 

What does it matter? returned his friend peevishly. 

^‘ISTo, but Is lio?^’ said Diek. 

‘‘ Yes, of eonrse. What do T care whether he is or not.^^ 

Einboldeiual as it schemed by this reply to enter into a 
more general conversation, ^Ir. Swiveller plainly laid him- 
self out to captivate our atbuition. He lM\gan l)y remark- 
ing that soda-Avater, tlioiigh a good thing in the abstract, 
was apt to li(i cold upon tie* stomach unless rpialified Avith 
ginger, or a small inFiision of ])randy, Avhicli lathu* artkdo 
he lield to b(' pn-bu-able, in all ('asos, saving for the one 
consideration of (^xjHaise. Tsiobody v«mturing to disjuite 
th(*se i)Ositi()ns, he proceeded to observe that the human 
hair Avas a gn*at i<*ta,iuer of toba(*(*o-snioke, and that the 
young geutlejiieu of W(istminst(‘r and Eton, after eating 
vast (piantiti(^s of apph‘S to conceal any sccmt of cigars from 
their anxious fihuids, Avero nsuall}^ detected in comsecpienco 
of tlu'ir heads poss(‘ssing this rmnarkaldo ])ropert3’; Avhence 
hf^ concluded iliat if the Royal Sochdy Avoulrl turn their at- 
tention to tlie eire-umstanee, and endeaAmur to find in tlie 
resources of siucnco a means of ])re venting such untoward 
r(*vcdations, tln-y jiiight indeed be looked U[)on as benefac- 
tors to mankind. These o])inions bcung e([ual]y incontro- 
vertible Avitli those lui laid already pronounced, lie Avent on 
to inform ns that frainaica rum, though nnqm'stionably an 
agreeable spirit of great richness and llaAmur, bad the draAv- 
back of remaining ('.onstantly present to the taste next day; 
and nobody being vtuiturous enough to argue this ))omt 
either, he iuenaiscMl in confidence and became yet more 
coin pan ionahlo and (;omninnieatiA’'(*. 

“ It’s a devil of a thing, g(mtlemen,’^ said Mr. Swiveller, 
“when relations fall out and disagree. If the Aving of 
friendship should never moult a feather, the wing of rela- 
tionship should never be clip])ed, but b(^ always expanded 
and serene. Why should a grandson and grandfather peg 
away at eaeh other Avith mutual Aviolence wlien all might 
be bliss and eoncjord? Why not jine hands and forgit it? 

“ Hold your tongue,’’ said his friend. 

“Sir,” replied Mr. SwiAmller, “don’t you interrupt the 
chair. Gentlemen, how does the ease stand, upon the 
present occasion? Here is a jolly old grandfather — I say 
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it with the utmost respect — and here is a Avild young grand- 
son. The jolly old grandfather says to the Avild young 
grandson, ^ I have brought you up and educated you, Fred ; 
I have put you in the way of getting on in life ; you have 
bolted a little out of the course, as young felloAA’'S often do; 
and you shall neA^’er haA’^e another chance, nor the glio./w of 
half a one.^ The Avild young grandson makes answer to 
this and says, ^ You’re as rich as rich can be; you have 
been at no uncommon expense on my account, you’re saving 
up piles of money for my little sister that lives with you in 
a secret, stealthy, hugger-muggering kind of Avay and with 
no manner of enjoyment — Avhy can’t you stand a trifle for 
your groAvn-up relation? ’ Tlie jolly old grandfather unto 
this, retorts, not only that he declines to foi*k out Avith that 
cheerful readiness Avhich is ahvays so agreeable and pleasant 
in a gentleman of his time of life, but that ho Avill blow 
uj), and call names, and make reilectioiis Avhenever they 
meet. Then the plain question is, au’t it a pity that this 
state of things sliould coulinue, ami how much better Avould 
it be for the old gentleinan to hand over a reasonable 
amount of tin, and make it all right and (comfortable? ” 
Tfaviiig delivered this oration Avith a great many waves 
and flourishes of the hand, Mr. SAviA'cller abruptly thrust 
the head of liis cane into his mouth as if to ])revent himself 
fixmi impairing the effect of his s])eecli by adding one other 
word. 

‘‘Why do y(xi hunt and j^ersecute me, God help me!” 
said the old inari turning to his grandsoi'. ‘‘ Why do you 
bring your profligate companions here? Hoav often am I 
to tell you that my life is one of care and self-denial, and 
that I am poor? ” 

“IfoAV often am I to tell you,” returned the other, look- 
ing coldly at him, “that I kiioAv better? ” 

“You have chosen your OAvn path,” said the old man. 
^‘Follow it. Leave Nell and me to toil and work.” 

“Nell will be a woman soon,” returned the other, “and, 
bred in your faith, she’ll forget her brother unless he shoAvs 
himself sometimes.” 

“Take care,” said the old man Avith sparkling eyes, 
that she does not forget you when you Avould have her 
memory keenest. Take care that the day don’t come when 
you Avalk barefoot in the streets, and she rides by in a gay 
carriage of her own.” 
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“ You mean when she has your money? ” retorted the 
other. “ How like a poor man he talks I ” 

“And yet,” said the old man dropping his voice and 
speaking like one who thinks aloud, how poor we axe and 
what a life it is ! The cause is a young child’s, guiltless of 
all harm or wrong, but nothing goes well with it! Hope 
and patience! hope and patience ! ” 

These words were uttered in too low a tone to reach the 
ears of the young men. Mr. Swiveller appeared to think 
that they implied some mental struggle consequent upon 
the powerful effect of his address, for he poked his friend 
with his cane and whispered his conviction that he had 
administered “a clincher,” and that he expected a commis- 
sion on the profits. Discovering his mistake after a while, 
he appeared to grow rather sleepy and discontented, and 
had more than once suggested the propriety of an immedi- 
ate departure, when the door opened, and the child herself 
appeared. 


CHAPTER III. 

The child was closely followed by an elderly man of re- 
markably hard features and forbidding aspect, and so low 
in stature as to be quite a dwarf, though his head and face 
were large enough for the body of a giant. His black eyes 
were restless, sly, and cunning; his mouth and chin, bristly 
with the stubble of a coarse hard beard ; and his complex- 
ion was one of tihat kind which never looks clean or whole- 
some. But what added most to the grotesque expression 
of his face, was a ghastly smile, which, appearing to be 
the mere result of habit and to have no connection with any 
mirthful or complacent feeling, constantly revealed the few 
discoloured fangs that were yet scattered in his mouth, and 
gave him ihe aspect of a panting dog. His dress consisted 
of a large high-crowned hat, a worn dark suit, a paii* of 
capacious shoes, and a dirty white neckerchief sufficiently 
limp and crumpled to disclose the greater portion of his 
wiry throat. Such hair as he had, was of a grizzled black, 
cut short and straight upon his temples, and hanging in a 
fi'owzy fringe about his ears. His hands, which were of a 
rough coarse grain, were very dirty ; his finger-nails were . 
crooked, long, and yellow. 
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IThere was ample time to note these paxtioalars, lor be* 
sides that they were sufficiently obvious without very close 
observation, some moments elapsed before any cme broke 
silence. The child advanced timidly towai’ds her brother 
and put her hand in his, the dwarf (if we may call him so) 
glanced keenly at all present, and the curiosity-dealer, who 
plainly had not expected his uncouth visitor, seemed dis- 
concerted and embarrassed. 

“ Ah ! ” said the dwarf, who with his hand stretched out 
above his eyes had been surveying the young man atten- 
tively, “ that should be your grandson, neighbour ! ” 

“ Say rather that he should not be,” replied the old man. 
“ But he is. ” 

“ And that? ” said the dwarf, pointing to Dick Swiveller. 

“ Some friend of his, as welcome here as he,” 3.u.d the 
old man. 

“ And that? ” inquired the dwarf wheeling round and 
pointing straight at me. 

“ A gentleman who was so good as to bring Nell home the 
other night when she lost her way, coming from your house. ” 

The little man turned to the child as if to chide her or 
express his wonder, but as she was talking to the young 
man, held his peace, and bent his head to listen. 

“ Well, Nelly,” said the young fellow aloud. “ Do they 
teach you to hate me, eh? ” 

“No, no. For shame. Oh, no! ” cried the child. 

“To love me, perhaps?” pursued her brother with a 
sneer. 

“ To do neither, ” she returned. “ They never speak to me 
about you. Indeed they never do.” 

“ I dare be bound for that,” he said, darting a bitter look 
at the grandfather. “ I dare be bound for that, Nell. Oh ! 
I believe you there ! ” 

“ But I love you dearly, Fred,” said the child. 

“No doubt!” 

“ I do indeed, and always will,” the child repeated with 
great emotion, “ but oh ! if you would leave off vexing him 
and making him unhappy, then I could love you more.” 

“ I see ! ” said the young man, as he stooped carelessly 
over the diild, and having kissed her, pushed her from 
him : “ There— get you away now you have said your les- 
son. You needn’t whimper. We part good friends enough, 
if that’s the matter.” 
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tie remained silent, following her with his eyes, until 
she had gained her little room and closed the door; and 
then turning to the dwarf, said abruptly, 

‘‘Harkeo, Mr . — ” 

‘‘Meaning me?” returned the dwarf. “Quilp is my 
name. You might remember, not a long one — Daniel 

Quilp.” 

“ Harkee, Mr. Quilp, then,” pursued the other. “You 
liave some influence with my grandfather there.” 

“Some,” said Mr. Quilp emphatically. 

“ And are in a few of his mysteries and secrets.” 

“A few,” replied Quilp, with equal dryness. 

“Then let me tell him once for all, through you, that I 
will come into and go out of this place as often as I like, 
so long as he keeps Nell here; and that if he wants to be 
quit ol‘ me, he mxiHt iirst be quit of her. What have I 
done to be made a bugbear of, and to be shunned and 
dreaded as if I brought the plague? lle^l tell you that I 
have no natural alTection ; and tliat 1 care no more for Nell, 
for her own sake, than J do for him. Let him say so. I 
care for the whim, then, of coming to and fro and remind- 
ing her of my existence. 1 will see her when I please. 
That’s my ])oint. 1 came here to-day to maintain it, and 
I’ll come here again iifty times with the same object and 
always with the same su(*C(iss. I said I would stop till I 
had gained it. I have done so, and now my visit is ended. 
Come, Dick.” 

“Stop!” cried INIr. Swiveller, as his companion turned 
towards the door. “ Sir! ” 

“ Sir, I am your humble servant,” said Jtr. Quilp, to 
whom the monosyllabic was addressed. 

“ [before I leave tlie gay and festive scene, and halls of 
dazzling light. Sir,” said Mr. Swiveller, “I will, with your 
permission, attempt a slight remark. I came here. Sir, 
this day, under the impression that the old min was 
friendly.” 

“Proceed, Sir,” said Daniel Quilp; for the orator had 
made a sudden stop. 

“ Inspired by this idea and the sentiments it awakened. 
Sir, and feeling as a mutual friend that badgering, baiting, 
and bullying, was not the sort of thing calculated to expand 
the souls and promote the social harmony of the contending 
parties, I took upon myself to suggest a course which is 
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the course to be adopted on the present occasion. Will 
you allow me to whisper half a syllable, Sir? 

Without waiting for the permission he sought, Mn 
Swivel ler stepped up to the dwarf, and leaning on his 
shoulder and stooping down to get at his ear, said in a voice 
which was perfectly audible to all present, 

“The watch -word to the old min is — fork.’^ 

“Is what? ” demanded Quilp. 

“Is fork, Sir, fork,’^ replied Mr. Swiveller slapping his 
pocket. “ You are awake, Sir? ’’ 

Tlie dwarf nodd(‘d. Mr. Swiveller drew back and nodded 
likewise, then drew a little’s furtlier back and nodded again, 
and so on. ]>y these means ho in time reached the door, 
Avhere he gave a great cough to attract the dwarf’s atten- 
tion and gain an o])})ortunity of expressing in duiid) show, 
the closest confuleiute and most inviolable secrecy. Having 
I)erformed the serious pantomime that was necessary for 
the du('. conveyance of these ideas, he cast himself upon Ids 
friend’s track, and vanished. 

“ Humph ! said the dwarf witli a sour look and a shrug 
of his slioulders, “so much for dear relations. Thank God 
1 acknowledge none! Nor need you cither,” he added, 
turning to the old man, “ if you were not as weak as a reed, 
and nearly as senseless.” 

“ What would you have me do?” lie retorted in a kind 
of lielpless desperation. “Tt is easy to talk and sneer. 
AVhat would you have me do? ” 

“ Wliat would 1 do if 1 was in your case? ” said the 
dwarf. 

“Something violent, no doubt.” 

“ You’re right there,” returned the little man, highly 
gratified by the eomx)linient, for such he evidently consid- 
ered it ; and grinning like a devil as he rubbed his dirty 
hands together. “Ask Mrs. Quilp, pretty Mrs. Quilp, 
obedientj^ timid, loving Mrs. Quilp. But that reminds me 
— I have left her all alone, and she will be anxious and 
know not a moment’s peace till I return. I know she’s 
always in that condition when I’m away, though she doesn’t 
dare to say so, unless I lead her on and tell her she may 
speak freely and I won’t be angry with her. Oh! well" 
trained Mrs. Quilp ! ” 

The creature appeared quite horrible with his monstrous 
head and little body, as he rubbed his hands slowly round, 
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and round, and round again — with something fantastic 
even in his manner of performing this slight action — and, 
dropping his shaggy brows and cocking his chin in the 
air, glanced upwards with a stealthy look of exultation 
that an imj) might have copied and appropriated to him- 
self. 

he said, putting his hand into his breast and 
sidling up to the old man as he spoke; brought it my- 
self for fear of accidents, as, being in gold, it was some- 
thing large and heavy for Nell to carry in her bag. She 
need be accustomed to such loads betimes, neighbour, for 
she will carry weight when you are dead.’’ 

‘‘ITeaven send she may! I hope so,” said the old man 
with something like a groan. 

‘‘Hope so! ” echoed the dwarf, approaching close to his 
ear; “ neighbour, I would 1 knew in what good investment 
all tJu^se supplies are sunk. But yon are a deep man, and 
keep your secret close.” 

“ l^iy secret ! ” said tlu^ other with a haggard look. Yes, 
you're right — T — I — keep it close — very close.” 

He said no more, but taking the money turned away with 
a slow uncertain stej), and pressed his hand upon his head 
like a weary and dejected man. The dwarf watched him 
shari)ly, while he ])assed into the little sitting-room and 
locked it in an iron safe above the chimney-piece ; and after 
musing for a >sh(U‘t space, prepared to take his leave, ob- 
serving that unless he made good haste, Mrs. Quilp would 
certainly be in fits on his return. 

“And so, neighbour,” he added, “I’ll turn my face 
homewards, leaving my love for Nelly and hoi)ing she may 
never lose her way again, though her doing so has procured 
me an honour I didn’t expe(*t.” With that he bowed and 
leered at me, and with a keen glance around which seemed 
to comprehend every object Avithin his range of vision, 
however small or trivial, went his Avay. , 

I had several times essayed to go myself, but the old 
man had ahvays opposed it and entreated me to remain. 
As he renewed his entreaties on our being left alone, and 
adA’'erted with many thanks to the former occasion of our 
being together, I willingly yielded to his persuasions, and 
sat doAvn, pretending fco examine some curious miniatures 
and a few old medals Avhich he placed before me* It needed 
no great pressing to induce me to stay, for if my curiosity 
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had been excited on the occasion of my first visit, it cer- 
tainly was not diminished now. 

Nell joined us before long, and bringing some needle- 
work to the table, sat by the old man’s side. It was pleas- 
ant to observe the fresh flowers in the room, the pet bird 
with a green bough shading his little cage, the breath oE 
freslmess and youth which seemed to rustle through the 
old dull house and hover round the child. It was curious, 
but not so pleasant, to turn from the beauty and grace of 
the girl, to the stooping figure, care-worn face, and jaded 
aspi'ct of the old man. As he grew w('aker and more 
feeble, what would become of this lonely little creature ; 
poor protector as he was, say that he died — what would 
her fate be, then? 

The old man almost ajiswered my thoughts, ar- he laid 
his hand on hers, and spok(i aloud. 

^‘ITl be of better cheer, Nell,” he said; ‘Mhere must be 
good fortune in stor(‘ for thee- -I do not ask it for myself, 
but thee. Such miseries must fall on thy innocent head 
without it, tliat T cannot b<dieve but that, being tempted, 
it will come at last ! ” 

She looked cheerfully into his fa(*e, l)iit made no answer. 

When I think,” said ho, ‘^of the many years — tnany in 
thy short life — that thou hast li ved alone with me ; of thy 
monotonous existence, knowing no companions of thy own 
age nor any childish pleasures; of the solitude in which 
thou hast grown to bo what thou ait, and in which thou 
hast lived apart from nearly all thy kind but one old man; 
1 sometimes fear I have dealt hardly by thee, Nell.” 

(Grandfather! ” cried tlie child in unfeigned surprise. 

‘^Not in intention — no no,” said he. I have ever 
looked forward to the time that should enable tliee to mix 
among the gayest and prettiest, and take thy station with 
the best. But I still look forward, Nell, I still look for- 
ward, and if I should be forced to leave thee, meanwhile, 
how have 1 fitted tl\ee for stiuggles with the woild? The 
poor bird yonder is as well <pialified to (‘ucounter it, and 
be turned adrift u})<)ii its mercies — Hark! I hear Kit out- 
side. (lo to him, Nell, go to him.” 

h>he rose, and huiTyiiig away, sioppiul, turned back, and 
put her arms about the old man’s neck, then left him and 
hurried away again — but fasUu* this lime, to hide her fall- 
ing tears. 
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A word in your ear, Sir,” said the old man in a hurried 
whisper. I have been rendered uneasy by what you said 
the other night, and can only plead that I have done all 
for the best — that it is too late to retract, if I could (though 
I cannot) — and that I hope to triumph yet. All is for her 
sake. 1 have borne great poverty myself, and would spare 
her the sufferings that poverty carries with it. I Avould 
vSpare her the miseries that brought her mother, my own 
dear child, to an early grave. 1 would leav^e her — not 
with resources which could be easily spent or squandered 
away, but with wliat would ])laec her beyond the reach of 
want for ever. A^)ii murk me, Sir? She shall have no 
ihttance, but a fortune -—i lush! T can say no more than 
that, now or at any otlier time, and she is here again! ” 

eagenu'ss with w]ii(‘li all tliis was poured into iny 
car, the tvtunbling of tlie liand with which he clasped my 
arm, the strained and starting (‘yes he iixed upon me, the 
wild vehemmme an<l agitation of his manner, lilled me with 
amazenumt. All tliat I had Inward and seen, and a great 
part of Avhat lie liad said himself, led me to su])pose tliat 
he was a Avealtliy Jnan. f could form no comprehension of 
his character, unl(‘sshe AV(‘r(‘oneof those miserable wretches 
who, liaving itiade gain tb(‘> ‘scde end and objecit of their 
lives and having succeiHled in amassing great riches, are 
constantly torturcul by tlie dread of ])overty, and beset by 
fears of loss and ruin, JMany tilings lie had said whitdi I 
had been at a loss to understand, Avere quite reconcilable 
with the idea thus pr(‘sented to me, and at length I con- 
cluded that beyond all doubt ho avus one of this unhappy 
race. 

The opinion Avas not the result of hasty consideration, 
for Avhich indeed there Avas no opportunity at that time, as 
the diild came back directly, and soon occupied herself in 
preparations for giving Kit a writing lesson, of Avhich it 
seemed he had a couple eyevj week, and one regularly on 
that evening, to the great mirth and enjoyment both of 
himself and his instriudress. To relate how it Avas a long 
time before his modesty could Im so far pri^vailed upon as 
to admit of his sitting (lowii in th(‘ ])arlour, in the presence 
of an unknown geiiLlemaii—hoAv, Avlien he did sit down, he 
tucked up his sleeves and squared his elboAvs and put his 
face close to the (jopy-book and squinted horribly at the 
lines — how, from the very first moment of having the pen 
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in his hand, he began to wallow in blots, and to daub him- 
self with ink up to the very roots of his hair — how, if he 
did by accident form a letter properly, he immediately 
smeared it out again with his arm in his preparations to 
make another — how, at every fresh mistake, there was a 
fresh burst of nierriment from the child and a louder and 
not less hearty laugh from poor Kit himself — and how 
there was all the way through, notwithstanding, a gentle 
wish on her part to teach, and an anxious desire on his to 
learn — to relate all these particulars would no doubt occupy 
more space and time than they deserve. It will be sufficient 
to say that the lesson was given — that evening passed and 
night came on — that the old man again grew restless and 
impatient — that he quitted the house secretly at tlie same 
hour as before — and that the child was once more loft alone 
within its gloomy walls. 

And now, that I have carried this history so far in 
my own characbn* and introduced these personages to the 
reader, I shall for the convenience of the narrative detach 
myself from its further course, and leave those who have 
prominent and uecessary parts in it to speak and act for 
themselves. 


C II AFTER IV. 

Mr. and Mrs, Quilp resided on Tower Hill; and in her 
bower on Tower Hill Mrs. Quilp was left to pine the ab- 
sence of her lord, when he quitted her on the business which 
he has been already seen to transact. 

Mr. Quilp could scarcely be said to be of any particular 
trade or calling, though his pursuits were diversified and 
his occupations numerous. He collected the rents of whole 
colonies of filthy streets and alleys by the waterside, ad- 
vanced money to the seamen and petty officers of merchant 
vessels, had a share in the ventures of divers mates of East 
Indiamen, smoked his smuggled cigars under the very nose 
of the Custom House, and made appointments on ^Change 
with men in glazed hats and round jackets pretty well 
every day. On the Surrey side of the river was a small 
rat-infested dreary yard called Quilp’ s Wharf,” in which 
were a little wooden counting-house burrowing all awry in 
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Luckily for you, you have no more occasion to do it than 
I had.’’ 

“ No woniau need have, if she was true to herself,” re- 
joined the stout lady. 

you hear that, Betsy?” said Mrs. Jiniwin, in a 
warning voiee. ^‘How often have I said the very same 
words to you, and almost gone down on my knees when I 
spoke ’em ! ” 

^ Poor Mrs. Quilp, who had looked in a state of helpless- 
ness from one face of condolence to another, coloured, 
smiled," and shook her head doubtfully. This was the sig- 
nal for a general clamour, which beginning in a low mur- 
mur gradually swelled into a great noise in which every- 
body spoke at once, and all said that she being a young 
woman had no right to set up her opinions against the 
experiences of tliose who knew so inuch better; that it was 
very wrong of her not to take the advice of people who had 
nothing at heart but her good; that it was next door to 
being downright ungrateful to conduct herself in that man- 
ner ; that if she had no respect for herself she ought to 
have some for other women, all of whom she compromised 
by her meekness ; and that if she had no respect for other 
women, the time would come when other women would have 
no respect for Inu; and she would be very sorry for that, 
they could tell lier. Having dealt out these admonitions, 
the ladies fell to a move poiverful asvsault than they had yet 
made upon the mixed tea, new bread, fresh butter, shrimps, 
iind water-cresses, and said that their vexation was so great 
to see her going on like that, that they could hardly bring 
themselves to eat a single morsel. 

‘‘It’s all very fine to talk,” said Mrs. Quilp with much 
simplicity, “but I know that if I was to die to-morrow, 
Quilp could marry anybody he pleased — now that he could, 
I know ! ” 

There was quite a scream of indignation at this idea. 
Marry whom he pleased! They would like to see him dare 
to think of marrying any of them ; they would like to see 
the faintest approach to such a thing. One lady (a widow) 
was quite certain she should stab him if he hinted at 
it. 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Quilp, nodding her head, “as I 
said just now, it’s very easy to talk, but I say again that I 
know — ^that I’m sure — Quilp has such a way with him when 
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he likes, that the best-looking woman here couldii^t refuse 
him if I was dead, and she was free, and he chose to make 
love to her. Come ! ” 

Everybody bridled ui> at this remark, as much as to say 
know you mean me. Let him try — that’s all.^^ And 
yet for some hidden reason they were all angry with tlte 
widow, and each l^dj whis})ered in her neighbour's ear that 
it was very plain the said widow thought herself the person 
referred to, and what a puss slui was! 

‘‘Mother knows," said Mrs. Qiiilp, “that wliat I say is 
quite correct, for she often said so before we were married. 
Didn't you say so, motlun*? " 

This iiupiiry involved the rospticted lady in rather a deli- 
cate ])Osition, for she certainly liad been an active party in 
making her daughter IMrs. Quilp, and, besides, it was not 
su})p()rting the family credit to mutournge the idea that she 
had married a man whom nobody else Avould have. On 
the other hand, to exaggerate the captivating qualities of 
her son-in-law would l)o to weaken the cause? of revolt, in 
which all her energies were dce2)ly engaged. Besot by 
th(*se opposing considerations, "Mrs. Jiniwiu admitted the 
powers of insinuation, but denied the right to govern, and 
with a timely compliment to the stout lady brought back 
the discussion to the })oiut from Avhicli it had strayed. 

“ ( )h ! It's a s(?iisible and proper thing indeed, what Mrs. 
George has said !" exclaimed the old lady. “If women 
are only true to themselves! — But Ihd-sy isn't, and more's 
the shame and ])ity." 

“ Before I’d let a man order me about as Quilp orders 
her," said Mrs. George; “before I'd consent to stand in 
aw(? of a man as she does of him, I'd — I'd kill myself, and 
write a letter hist to say ho did it ! " 

This remark l)eing loudly commended and approved of, 
another lady (from the Miiiories) put in her Avord: 

“Mr. (Juilp luay be a A’^ery nice man," said this lady, 
“and L suppose there's no doubt he is, because Mrs. Quilxi 
says ho is, and IMrs. Jiniwiu says he is, and they ought to 
know, or nobody does. But still lie is not quite a — what 
one calls a handsome man, nor quite a young man neither, 
Avhich might l)e a little excuse for him if anything could 
be ; whereas his Avife is young, and is good-looking, and is 
a Avoman — Avhich is the great thing after all." 

Tills last clause being delivered with extraordinary pa- 
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tlios, elicited a corresponding iniirxnur from tlie hearers, 
stimulated by which the lady went on to remark that if 
such a husl)and was (u*oss and unreasonable with such a 
wife, thou - 

If he is ! iiiicr[)0S0(I the mother, putting down her tea- 
cuj) and ]>riisliing tlie crumbs out of her lap, preparatory to 
making a solemn declaration. ‘^Tf he is! He is the great- 
est tyrant that ever lived, she daren’t call her soul her own, 
he makes her tnmible with a word and even with a look, 
he frighteiivS her to death, and she hasn’t the spirit to give 
him a word back, no, not a single word.” 

Notwithstanding tliat the fact had been notorious be- 
forehand to all tiu) tea-(lrinkt‘rs, and liad b(‘cn discaisscd 
and expatiated on at every hai-drinking in the neig]i])our- 
hood for the last twelv'^e montlis, this oflicial coiiimuiii(*ation 
was no sooner made than they all began to talk at once and 
to vie with each otiuu* in veliemeuc(‘ and volubility. Tiirs. 
George nmiarked that peoph‘ would talk, that pco])le had 
often said this to luo* before, that Mrs. Hiunuons then and 
there ])reseiit had told lier so tw(‘nty tijiies, that she had 
always said, ^^No, Ihmriotia Simmons, nnh*ss I see it with 
my own eyes and lu‘ar it witli my own ears, I ncv(U‘ will 
believe it.” l\lrs. Simmons corroborated this testimony 
and added strong evidence of her own. The lady frojii the 
Minories recounted a su({(u\ssrul course of treatment under 
which she had ])laced her own husband, who, from mani- 
festing one month after marriage unequivocal syin}>toms of 
the tiger, had by this means become subdued into a perfe(*>t 
lamb. Another lady recounted her own personal striiggh^ 
and filial triumph, in the course whereof she had fouini it 
necessary to call in luu* mother and two aunts, and to w(‘ep 
incessantly night and day for six weeks. A third, who in 
the general confusion tmuld sceiireno f)thor listiuier, fashmed 
herself upon a young woman still unmarried avIio hapjxMunA 
to be amongst them, and conjured lier as slie valued luu* 
own peace of mind and liappiness to j)roiit by this solemn 
occasion, to take. ex:im]>le from the weakness of Mrs. (hiilp, 
and from that tiuie forth to direct her whoh‘ thouglits to 
taming and sul)diiing the rebellious spirit of man. The 
noise was at its lieiglit, and half the company had eh'vat.Ml 
their voices into a [)erfe('fc sliriek in order to drown tin* 
voices of the other half, wlion i^Frs. Jiniwiu was S(‘eu to 
(diange colour and shako her fore-finger stcailtliily, as if ex- 
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horting them to silence. Then, and not until then, Daniel 
Quilp himself, the cause and occasion of all this clamour, 
was observed to be in the room, looking on and listening 
with profound attention. 

Go on, ladies, go on,” said Daniel. Mrs, Quilp, P'ny 
ask the ladies to stop to siip])er, and have a eouide of loO- 
sters and something light and palatable. 

— I — didn’t ask them to tea, Quilp,” stammered his 
wife. “It^s quite an accident.” 

So juuch the l)etter, Mrs. Quit]) ; these accidental par- 
ties are always tlie pl( asan test,” said the dwaif, rubbing 
his hands so IuumI that he seemed to be engaged in manu- 
facturing, of tlie ilirt witli which they were encrusted, little 
charges for pojignns. ^Vllat! Not going, ladies, you are 
not going, suiely ! ” 

His fair enemies tossed their heads sliglitly as they 
sought their ivspeetive bonnets and shawls, but left all ver- 
bal contention to Mrs. diniwin, who iinding herself in the 
position of champion, nnuh^ a taint stiuggle to suhtaiu the 
ciuuaeter. 

And wliy /lof stop to sujipcr, Qinlj),” said the old lady, 
‘*if my daughter liad a mind?” 

“To be sure,” rejoined Daniel. “ Wliy not?” 

“There’s nothing •dishonest or wrong in a supper, 1 
liO])e? ” said ^Irs. Jiniwiii. 

“ Siirtdy not,” returned the dwarf. “Why siiou Id there 
bo? Nor anything unvvholt'some eitlnn*, unless there’s lob- 
ster-salad or prawns, wliich I’m told are not good for diges- 
tion.” 

“ And you wouldn’t like wile to be attacked with 
that, or anytliing else that would make her uneasy, would 
you? ” said Mrs. Jiiiiwiu. 

“ Not for a score of worlds,” it^plied the dwarf with a 
grin, “Not even to have a score (>f niothers-in-ldw at the 
same time — and what a blessing that would be! ” 

“My daughter’s your wife, Mr. Quilp, certainly,” said 
the old lady Avith a giggle, meant lor satirical and to imply 
that he needed to be reminded of the fact ; “ your wedded 
wife,^^ 

“ So she is, certainly. So she is, observed the dwarf. 

“And she has a right to do as she likes, I hope, Quilp,” 
said the old lady trembling, partly with anger and partly 
with a secret fear of her impish sou-in-law. 
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Hope she has! " he replied. ^^Oh! Bon^t you kaow 
she has? Don^t you know she has, Mrs. Jiniwin? 

I know she ought to have, Quilp, and would have, if 
she was of my way of thinking/^ 

‘‘ Why au^t you of your mother’s way of thinking, my 
dear? ’’ said the dwarf, turning round and addressing his 
wife, ^^why don’t you always imitate your mother, my 
dear? She’s the ornament of her sex — your father said so 
every day of his life. I am sure he did.” 

“Her father was a blessed creetur, Quilp, and worth 
twenty thousand of some people,” said Mrs. Jiniwin; 
“twenty hundred million thousand.” 

“ I should like to have known him,” remarked the dwarf. 
“ I dai*e say he was a blessed creature then ; but I’m sure 
he is now. It w'as a happy release. I believe he had suf- 
fered a long time? ” 

The old lady gave a gasp, but nothing came of it ; Quilp 
resumed, with the same malice in his eye and the same sar- 
castic politeness on his tongue. 

“You look ill, Mrs. Jiniwin; I know you have been ex- 
citing yourself too much — talking perhaps, for it is your 
w-eakness. Go to bed. Do go to bed.” 

“I shall go when I please, Quilp, and not before.” 

“But please to go now. Do please to go now,” said the 
dwarf. 

The old woman looked angrily at him, but retreated as 
he advanced, and falling back before him, suffered him to 
shut the door upon her and bolt her out among the guests, 
who were by this time crowding down stairs. Being left 
alone with his wife, who sat trembling in a corner with her 
eyes fixed upon the ground, the little man planted himself 
before her, and folding his arms looked steadily at her for 
a long time without speaking. 

“Mrs. Quilp,” he said at last. 

“ Yes, Quilp,” she replied meekly. 

Instead of pursuing the theme he had in his mind, Quilp 
folded his arms again, and looked at her more sternly than 
before, while she averted her eyes and kept them on the 
ground. 

“Mrs. Quilp.” 

“Yes, Quilp.” 

“ If ever you listen to these beldames again, I’ll bite you.” 

With this laconic threat, which he accompanied with a 
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snati that gave him the appearance of being particularly in 
earnest^ Mr. Quilp bade her clear the teaboard away, and 
bring me rum. The spirit being set before him in a huge 
case-bottle, which had originally come out of some ship/s 
locker, he ordered cold water and the box of cigars ; and 
these being supplied, he settled himself in an arm-chaii* 
with his large head and face squeezed up against the back, 
and his little legs planted on the table. 

Now, Mrs. Quilp, ” he said ; 1 feel in a smoking hu- 

mour, and shall probably blaze away all night. But sit 
where you are, if you idease, in case I want you.^^ 

His wife returned no other reply than the customary 
Yes, Quilp, ” and the small lord of the creation took his 
first cigar and mixed his first glass of grog. The sun went 
down and the stars peeped out, the Tower turned from its 
own proper colours to grey and from grey to black, the 
room became perfectly dark and the end of the cigar a deep 
fiery red, but still Mr. Quilp went on smoking and drinking 
in the same position, and staring listlessly out of window 
with the dog-like smile always on his face, save when Mrs. 
Quilp made some involuntary movement of restlessness or 
fatigue ; and then it expanded into a grin of delight. 


CHAPTER V. 

Whether Mr. Quilx) took any sleej) by snatches of a few 
winks at a time, or whether he sat with his eyes wide oi)eii 
all night long, certain it is that he kept his cigar alight, 
and kindled every fresh one from the ashes of that which 
was nearly consumed, without requiring tlie assistance of a 
candle. Nor did the striking of the clocks, hour after 
hour, appear to inspire him wdth any sense of drowsiness 
or any natural desire to go to rest, but rather to increase his 
wakefulness, which he showed, at every such indication of 
the progress of the night, by a suppressed cackling in his 
throat, and a motion of his shoulders, like one who laughs 
heartily but at the same time slily and by stealth. 

At length the day broke, and poor Mrs. Quilp, shivering 
with the cold of early morning and harassed by fatigue and 
want of sleep, was discovered sitting patiently on her chair, 
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raising her eyes at intervals in mute appeal to the compas* 
sion and clemency of her lord, and gently reminding him 
by an occasional cough that she was still unpardoned and 
that her penance had been of long duration. But her 
dwai’iish spouse still smoked his cigar and drank his rum 
without heeding her; and it was not until the sun had some 
time risen, and the activity and noise of city day were rife 
in the street, that he deigned to recognise her presence by 
any word or sign. He might not have done so even then, 
but for certain impatient tappings at the door which seemed 
to denote that some pretty hard knuckles were actively 
engaged upon the other side. 

“ Why dear me ! ” he said looking round with a malicious 
grin, ‘‘it’s day! Open the door, s\v(*et Mrs. Quilp! ” 

His obedient wife withdrew the bolt, and her lady mother 
ciitcnvd. 

Now, Mrs. Jiuiwiu bounced into tim room with great 
impetuosity ; for, supposing her son-in-law to be still a-bed, 
she bad come to relieve her feelings by j)ronouncing a 
strong oi)inion u])on his general conduct and chara(iter. 
Seeing tliat he was up and dressed, and that the room ap- 
peared to liave been occupied ever since she quitted it on 
the previous evening, she stopped short, in some einbai- 
rassment. 

NothiJig escaped the hawk’s eye of the ugly little man, 
who, perfectly understanding what passed in the old lady’s 
mind, turned uglier still in the fulness of his satisfaction, 
and bade her good morning, with a leer of triumph. 

“Why, Betsy,” said the old woman, “you haven’t been 
a — you don’t mean to say you’ve been a — ” 

“Sitting up all night?” said Quili>, supplying the con- 
clusion of the sentence. “Yes she has! ” 

“All night!” cried Mrs. Jiniwiii. 

“Ay, all night. Is the dear old lady deaf? ” said Quilp, 
with a smile of which a frown was part. “ Who says man 
and wdfe are bad company? Ha ha! The time has flown.” 

“You’re a brute! ’’exclaimed Mrs. Jiniwin. 

“Come, come,” said Quilp, wilfully misuiulerstanding 
her, of course, “ you mustn’t call her names. She’s mar- 
ried now, you know. And though she did beguile the time 
and keep me from my bed, you must not be so tenderly 
careful of me as to be out of humour with her. Bless you 
for a dear old lady. Here’s your health! ” 
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am much obliged to you,” returned the old woman, 
testifying by a certain restlessness in her hands a vehement 
desire to shake her matronly fist at her son-in-law. ^^Ohl 
I^m very much obliged to you ! ” 

‘^Grateful soul! ” cried tlie dwarf. ^‘Mrs. Quilp.” 

“ Yes, Quilp,” said the timid sufferer. 

^^Help your mother to get breakfast, Mrs. Quilp, I am 
going to the wharf this morning — the earlier, the better, so 
be quick. ” 

Mrs. Jiniwin made a faint demonstration of rebellion by 
sitting down in a chair near the door and folding her arms 
as if in a resolute determination to do notliiiig. But a few 
whispered words from her daughter, and a kind inquiry 
from lier son-in-law whether she felt faint, with a hint that 
there was abundance of cold water in the next apartment, 
routed these symptoms effectually, and she applied herself 
to the prescribed preparations with sullen diligence. 

While they were in progress, Mr. Quilp withdrew to the 
adjoining room, and, turning back his coat-collar, proceeded 
to smear his countenance with a damp towel of very un- 
wholesome appearance, which made his complexion rather 
more cloudy than it was before. But, while he was thus 
engaged, his caution and inquisitiveness did not forsake 
him, for with a face as sharp and cunning as ever, he often 
sto])ped, even in this short process, and stood listening for 
any conversation in the m^xt room, of whicli he might bg 
the theme, 

‘‘Ah! ” he said after a sliort effort of attention, “it was 
not the towel over my ears, I thought it wasn’t. I’m a lit- 
tle huiichy villain and a monster, am 1, Mrs. Jiniwin? 
Oh!” 

The pleasure of tliis discovery called up the old doglike 
smile in full force. When he had quite done with it, he 
shook himself in a very doglike manner, and rejoined the 
ladies. 

Mr. Quilp now walked up to the front of a looking-glass, 
and was standing there ijutting on his neckerchief, when 
Mrs. Jiniwin, happening to be behind him, could not resist 
the inclination she felt to shake her fist at her tyrant son- 
in-law. It was the gesture of an instant, but as she did so 
and accompanied the action with a menacing look, she met 
his eye in the glass, catching her in the very act. The 
same glance at the mirror conveyed to her the reflection of 
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a horribly grotesque 'and distorted face with the tongue 
lolUngout; suid the next instant the dwarf, turning about 
with a perfectly bland and placid look, inquired in a tone 
of great affection, 

“How are you now, my dear old darling? 

Slight and ridiculous as the incident was, it made.him 
appear such a little fiend, and withal such a keen and 
knowing one, that the old woman felt too much afraid of 
him to utter a single word, and suffered herself to be led 
with extraordinary politeness to the breakfast-table. Here 
he by no means diminished the impression he had just pro- 
duced, for he ate hard eggs, shell and all, devoured gigantic 
prawns with the heads and toils on, chewed tobacco and 
water-cresses at the same time and Avith extraordinary 
greediness, drank boiling tea without winking, bit his fork 
and spoon till they bent again, and in short performed so 
many horrifying and uncommon acts that the Avomen Avere 
nearly frightened out of their Avits, and began to doubt if 
he were really a human creature. At last, having gone 
through these proceedings and many others which Avere 
equally a part of his system, ^Ir. Quilp left them, reduced 
to a very obedient and linmbled state, and betook himself 
to the river-side, Avhere he took boat for the Avharf on which 
he had bestoAved his name. 

It was flood tide Avhen Daniel Quilp sat himself down ir 
tijje wherry to cross to the opi)osite shove. A fleet of barges 
were coming lazily on, some sidcAvays, some head first, 
some stern first ; all in a Avrong-headed, dogged, obstinate 
way, bumping up against the larger craft, running under 
the boAVS of steamboats, getting into CA^ery kind of nook 
and corner where they had no business, and being crunched 
on all sides like so many Avalnut-shclls ; Avhile each with 
its pair of long SAveeps struggling and splashing in the 
water looked like some lumbering fish in pain. In some 
of the vessels at anchor all hands were busily engaged in 
coiling ropes, spreading out sails to dry, taking in or dis- 
charging their cargoes ; in others no life Avas visible but 
tAvo or three tony boys, and perhaps a barking dog ruiming 
to and fro upon the deck or scrambling uj) to look over the 
side and bai'k the louder for the view. Coming slowly on 
through the forests of masts Avas a great steamship, beating 
the water in short impatient strokes with her heavy paddlea 
as though she wanted room to breathe, and advancing in 
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her huge bulk like a sea monster among the minnows ot% 
the Thames. Ou either hand were long black tiers of col- 
liers ; between them vessels slowly working out of harbour 
with sails glistening in the sun, and creaking noise on 
board, re-echoed from a hundred quarters. The water and 
all upon it was in active motion, dancing and buoyant and 
bubbling up ; while the old grey Tower and piles of build- 
ing on the shore, with many a church-spire shooting up be- 
tween, looked coldly on, and seemed to disdain their chaf- 
ing, restless neighbour. 

Daniel Quilp, who was not much affected by a bright 
morning save in so fai- as it spared him the trouble of^cany- 
ing an umbrella, caused himself to be put ashore hard by 
the wharf, and proceeded thither through a narrow lane 
which, partaking of the amphibious character of its fre- 
quenters, had as much water as mud in its composition, 
and a very libei al supply of both. Arrived at his destina- 
tion, the fii-ht object that presented itself to his view was 
a pair of very imperfectly shod feet elevated in the air with 
the soles upwards, which remarkable appearance was refer- 
able to the boy, wlio being of an eccentric spirit and having 
a natural taste for tumbling, was now standing on his head 
and contemplating the aspect of the river under these un- 
common circumstances. He was speedily brought on his 
heels by the sound of his master^ s voice, and as soon as his 
head was in its right position, Mr. Quilp, to speak expres- 
sively in the absence of a better verb, punched it for 
him. 

‘‘ Come, you let me alone,” said the boy, parrying Quilp’ s 
hand with both his elbows alternately. ‘‘You’ll get 
something you won’t like if you don’t, and so I tell 
you.” 

„ “You dog,” snarled Quilp, “I’ll beat you with an iron 
rod. I’ll scratch you with a rusty nail. I’ll pinch your eyes, 
if you talk to me — I will.” 

With these threats he clenched his hand again, and dex- 
terously diving in between the elbows and catching the 
boy’s head as it dodged from side to side, gave it three or 
four good hard knocks. Having now carried his point and 
insisted on it, he left off. 

“ You won’t do it again,” said the boy, nodding his head 
and drawing back, with the elbows ready in case of the 
worst; “now — ” 
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Stand still, you clog,^^ said Quilp. “I won^t do it 
again, because I’ve done it as often as I want. Here. 
Take the key.” 

‘‘ Why don’t you hit one of your size? ” said the boy ap- 
proaching very slowly. 

Where is there one of niy size, you dog?” returned 
Quilp. ‘‘ Take the key, or I’ll brain you with it” — indeed 
he gave him a smart tap with the handle as he spoke. 
‘‘Now, open the counting-house.” 

The boy sulkily eom])lied, muttering at first, but desist- 
ing when he looked round and saw that Quilp was follow- 
ing him with a steady look And here it may be remarked, 
that between this boy and the dwarf there existed a strange 
kind of mutual liking. J low born or bred, or how nourished 
upon blows and threats on one side, and retorts and defi- 
ances on the other, is not to the purpose. Quilp would 
certainly sulfer nobody to contradict him but the boy, and 
the boy would assuredly not have submitted to be so 
knocked about by anybody but (iuilp, when he had the 
power to run away at any tinu^ lu*. chose. 

“Now,” said Quilp, passing into the wooden counting- 
house, “you mind tlie wharf. Stand u])on your head again, 
and I’ll cut one of your f(M‘t off.” 

The boy njade no answer, but directly Quilp had shut 
himself in, stood on his hea<l before the door, then walked 
on his hands to the back and stood on his head there, and 
tluiu to the opposite side and repeated the performance. 
There were indeed four sides to the counting-house, but he 
avoided tliat one where the window Avas, deeming it proba- 
ble that Quilp would be looking out of it. This was ])ru- 
dent, for in point of fact the dwarf, knowing his disposi- 
tion, Avas lying in Avait at a kittle distance from the sash 
armed with a large piece of Avood, Avhich, being rough and 
jagged and studded in many parts Avith broken nails, might 
possibly have hurt him. 

It Avas a dirty little box, this counting-house, Avith noth- 
ing in it but an old ricketty desk and tAvo stools, a hat-peg, 
an ancient almanack, an inkstand with no ink and the 
stump of one pen, and an eight- day clock Avhich hadn’t 
gone for eighteen years at least, and of Avhich the minute- 
hand had been tAvisted off for a tooth-})ick. Daniel Quilp 
pulled Ids hat oauu* his broAvs, climbed on to the desk (which 
had a flat toj^), and stretchijig his short length upon it 
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went to sleep with the ease of an old practitioner ; intend- 
ing, no doubt, to compensate himself for the deprivation of 
last night’s rest, by a long and sound nap. 

Sound it might have been, but long it was not, for he had 
not been asleep a quarter of an hour when the boy opened 
the door and thrust in his liead, which was like a bundJ*^ 
of badly -picked oakum. Quilp was a light sleeper and 
started up directly. 

‘^Here’s somebody for von,” said tJie boy. 

'^WJio?” 

don’t know.” 

Ask ! ” said Quilp, seizing the trifle of wood before 
mentioned and throwing it at liini with such dexteritj' that 
it was well the boy disa])peared before it reached the spot 
on which he had stood. Ask, you dog.” 

Not caring to venture Avithiu range of such missiles 
again, the boy discreetly sent in his stead the first cause of 
the interruption, wlio noAv presented herself at the door. 

‘'What, N>lly! ” erhul Quilp. 

“Yes,” — said the child, hesitating whether to enter or 
retreat, for the dwarf just j-oused, Avith his dishevelled hair 
hanging all about him and a yellow handkerchief over his 
head, Avas something fearful to beliold; “ it’s only me, Sir,” 

“Come in,” said Quilp, Avithout getting off the desk. 
“Como ill. Stay. Just look out into the yard, and see 
Avliether there’s a boy standing on his head.” 

“No, Sir,” replied Nell. “He’s on his feet.” 

“you’re sure he is?” said Quilp. “Well. Now, come 
in and shut the door. What’s your message, Nelly? ” 

The child handed him a letter; Mr. Quilp, without 
changing his position further than to turn oA^er a little more 
on his side and rest his chin on his liaud, proceeded to 
make himself accpiainted Avith its contents. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Little Nell stood timidly by, with her eyes raised to 
the countenance of Mr. Quilp as he read the letter, plainly 
shoAving by her looks that while she entertained some fear 
and distrust of the little man, she Avas much inclined to 
laugh at his uncouth appearance and grotesque attitude. 
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And yet there was visible on the part of the child a pain- 
ful anxiety for his reply,' and a consciousness of his power 
to render it ^sagreeable or distressing, which was strongly 
at variance with this impulse and restrained it more effectu- 
ally than she could possibly have done by any efforts of 
her own. 

That Mr. Quilp was himself perplexed, and that in no 
small degree, by the contents of the letter, was sufficiently 
obvious. Before he had got through the first two or three 
lines he began to open his eyes very wide and to frown 
most horribly, the next two or three caused him to scratch 
his head in an uncommonly vicuous manner, and when he 
came to the conclusion he ga^^e a long dismal whistle indic- 
ative of surprise and dismay. After folding and laying it 
down beside him, he bit the nails of all his ten fingers with 
extreme voracity; and taking it up sharply, read it again. 
The second perusal was to all appearance as unsatisfactory 
as the first, and plunged him into a profound reverie from 
which he awakened to another assault upon his nails and 
a long stare at the child, who with her eyes turned towards 
the ground awaited his further pleasure. 

Halloa here! ” he said at length, in a voice, and with a 
suddenness, which made the child start as though a gun 
had been fired off at her ear. ‘‘ Nelly! 

‘‘Yes, Sir.” 

^‘Do you know what^s inside this letter, Nell? ” 

“No, Sir!” 

“ Are you sure, quite sure, quite certain, upon your soul? ” 

“Quite sure, Sir.” 

“ Do you wish you may die if you do kiiow, hey? ” said 
the dwarf. 

“Indeed I don’t know,” retunied the child. 

“ Well ! ” muttered Quilp as he marked her earnest look. 
“I believe you. Humph! Gone already? Gone in four- 
and-twenty hours ! What the devil has he done with it, 
that’s the mystery! ” 

This reflection set him scratching his head and biting his 
nails once more. Wliile he was thus employed his features 
gradually relaxed into what was with him a cheerful smile, 
but which in any other man would have been a ghastly grin 
of pain, and when the child looked up again she found that 
he was regarding her with extraordinary favour and com- 
placency. 
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“ You look very pretty to-day, Nelly, eharmingly pretty. 
Are you tired, Nelly? ” 

“No, Sir. I’m in a hurry to get back, for he will be 
anxious while I am away.” 

“There’s no hurry, little Nell, no hurry at all,” said 
Quilp. “How should you like to be my number two, 
Nelly? ” 

“To be what, Sir?” 

“ My number two, Nelly, my second, my Mrs. Quilp,” 
said the dwarf. 

The child looked frightened, but seemed not to under- 
sttnd him, which Mr. Qnilii observing, hastened to explain 
his meaning more distinctly. 

“ To be Mrs. Quilp the second, when Mrs. Quilp the first 
is dead, sweet Nell,” said Quilp, wrinkling up his eyes and 
luring her to vards hun with his bent forefinger, “ to be my 
wife, ni}’ little cherry-cheeked, red-lipped wife. Say that 
Mrs. Quilp lives five years, or only four, you’ll be just the 
proper sge for me. Ila ha! Be a good girl, Nelly, a very 
good girl, and see if one of these days you don’t come to be 
Mrs. Quilp of L’ower Hill. ” 

So far from being sustained and stimulated by this de- 
lightful prospect, the child shrank from him in great agi- 
tation, and trembled violently. Mr. Quilp, either because 
frightening anybody afforded him a constitutional delight, 
or because it was pleasant to contemplate the death of Mrs. 
Quilp number one, and the elevation of Mrs. Quilp number 
two to her post and title, or because he was determined for 
purposes of his own to be agreeable and good-humoured at 
that particular time, only laughed and feigned to take no 
heed of her alarm. 

“ You shall come with me to Tower Hill, and see Mrs. 
Quilp that is, directly,” said the dwarf. “ She’s veiw fond 
of you, Nell, though not so fond as I am. You shall come 
home with me.” 

“I must go back indeed,” said the child. “He told me 
to return directly I had the answer.” 

“But you haven’t it, Nelly,” retorted the dwarf, “and 
won’t have it, and can’t have it, until I have been home, 
so you see that to do your errand, you must go with me. 
Reach me yonder hat, my dear, and we’ll go directly.” 
With that, Mr, Quilp suffered himseK to roll gradually 
off the desk until his short legs touched the ground, when 
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he got upon them and led the way from the counting-house 
to the wharf outside, when the first objects that presented 
themselves were the boy who had stood on his head and 
another young gentleman of about his own stature, rolling 
in the mud together, locked in a tight embrace, and cuffing 
each other with mutual heartiness. 

^^It\s Kit! cried Nelly, clasping her hands, ^^poor Kit 
who came with me ! oh pray stop them, Mr. Quilp ! 

^^I’ll stoj) ’em,^^ cried Quilp, diving into the little count- 
ing-house and returning with a thick stick, I’ll stop ’em. 
Now, my boys, fight away. I’ll fight you both. I’ll take 
both of you, both together, both together ! ” 

With Avluch defiances the dwarf flourished his cudgel, 
and dancing round the combatants and treading ui)on them 
and skipping over them, in a kind of frenzy, laid about 
him, now on one and now on the other, in a most desperate 
manner, always aiming at their heads and dealing such 
blows as none but the veriest little savage Avould have in- 
flicted. Tliis being warmer work than they had calcu- 
lated upon, speedily cooled the courage of the belligerents, 
who scrambled to their feet and called for quarter. 

^‘I’ll beat you to a pulp, you dogvS,” said Quilp, vainly 
endeavouring to get near either of them for a parting blow. 
*‘I’ll bruise you till you’re cop])er-coloured, I’ll break your 
faces till you haven’t a profile between you, I will,” 

“Come, you drop that stick or it’ll be worse for you,” 
said his boy, dodging round him and watching an oppor- 
tunity to rush in; “you drop that stick.” 

“Come a little nearer, and I’ll drop it on your skull, 
you dog,” said Quilp with gleaming eyes ; “ a little nearer 
— nearer yet.” 

But the boy declined the invitation until his master was 
apparently a little off his guard, when he darted in and 
seizing the weapon tried to wrest it from his grasp, Quilp, 
who was as strong as a lion, easily kept his hold until the 
boy was tugging at it with his utmost power, when he sud- 
denly let it go and sent him reeling backwards, so that he 
fell violently upon his head. The success o£.this manoeuvre 
tickled Mr. Quilp beyond description, and he laughed 
and stamped upon tlie ground as at a most irresistible 
jest. 

^ “Never mind,” said the boy, nodding his head and rub- 
bing it at the same time ; “ you see if ever I offer to strike 
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anybody again because they say you^re a uglier dwarf than 
can be seen anywheres for a penny, that^s 

you mean to say Fm not, you dog?^’ returned 

Quilp, 

‘^No! retorted the boy. 

^^Then what do you fight on my wharf for, you villain? ” 
said Quilp. 

‘^Because he said so/’ replied the boy, pointing to Kit, 
^^not because you an’t.” 

‘ Then why did lie say,” bawled Kit, that Miss Nelly 
was ugly, and that she and my master was obliged to do 
whatever his master liked? Why did he say that? ” 

lie said what he did because he’s a fool, and you said 
what you did because you’re very wise and clever — almost 
too clever to live, unless you’re very careful of yourself. 
Kit,” said Quilp, with great suavity in his manner, but still 
moi*e of quiet malice about his eyes and mouth. ‘‘ Here’s 
sixpence for you, Kit. Always speak the truth. At all 
times. Kit, speak the truth. Lock the counting-house> you 
dog, and bring me the kcy.’^ 

The other bo;, , to Avhom this order was addressed, did as 
ho was told, and was reivarded for his partizanship in be- 
half of his master, by a dexterous rap on the nose wdth the 
key, w^hich brought the water into his eyes. Then Mr. 
Quilp dejiarted wdtli the child and Kit in a boat, and the 
boy revenged himself by dancing on his head at intervals 
on the extreme verge of the wharf, during the whole time 
they crossed the river. 

There was only Mrs. Quilp at home, and she, little ex- 
pecting the return of her lord, was just composing herself 
for a refreshing slumber Avhen the sound of his footsteps 
roused her. She had barely time to seem to be occupied 
in some needle- work, when he entered, accompanied by the 
child; having left Kit down stairs. 

Here’s Nelly Trent, dear Mrs. Quilp,” said her husband. 

A glass of wine, my dear, and a biscuit, for she has had a 
long walk. She’ll sit with you, my soul, while I write a 
letter.” 

Mrs. Quilp looked tremblingly in her spouse’s face to 
know what this unusual courtesy might portend, and obe- 
dient to the summons she saw in his gesture, followed him 
into the next room. 

Mind what I say to you,” whispered Quilp. See if 
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you oan get out of her anything about her grandfather^ or 
what they do, or how they live, or what he tells her. Vre 
my reasons for knowing, if I can. You women talk more 
f i^eely to one another than you do to us, and you have a soft, 
mild way with you that’ll win upon her. Do you hear? 

‘^Yes, Quilp.” 

Go, then. What’s the matter now? ” 

‘‘Dear Quilp,” faltered his wife, “I love* the child — ^if 
you could do without making me deceive her ” 

The dwarf muttering a terrible oath looked round as if 
for some weapon with which to inflict condign punishment 
upon his disobedient wife. The submissive little woman 
humedly entreated him not to be angry, and promised to do 
as he bade her. 

“ Do you hear me,” whispered Quilp, nipping and pinch- 
ing her arm ; “ worm yourself into her secrets ; I know you 
can. I’m listening, recollect. If you’re not sharp enough 
I’ll creak the door, and woe betide you if I have to creak 
it much. Go!” 

Mrs. Quilp departed according to order, and her amiable 
husband, ensconcing himself behind the partly opened door, 
and applying his ear close to it, began to listen with a face 
of great craftiness and attention. 

Poor Mrs. Quilp was thinking, however, in what manner 
to begin or what kind of inquiries she could make; and it 
was not until tlie door, creaking in a very urgent manner, 
warned her to proceed without further consideration, that 
the sound of her voice was heard. 

“ How very often you have come backwards and forwards 
lately to Mr. Quilp, my dear.” 

“ I have said so to grandfathej’, a hundred times,” re- 
turned Nell innocently. 

“ And what has he said to that? ” 

“ Only sighed, and dropped his head and seemed so sad 
and wretched that if you could have seen him I am sure 
you must have cried ; you could not have helped it more 
than I, I know. How that door creaks ! ” 

“ It often does,” returned Mrs. Quilp, with an uneasy 
glance towards it. “But your grandfather — ^he used not 
to be so wretched? ” 

“Oh no! ” said the child eagerly, “so different! we were 
once so happy and he so cheerful and contented! You 
cannot think what a sad change has fallen on us since.” 
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am very, very sorry, to hear you speak like this, my 
dear!^^ said Mrs, Quilp. And she spoke the truth. 

Thank you/^ returned the child,' kissing her cheek, 
^^you are always kind to me, and it is a pleasure to talk to 
you. I can speak to no one else about him, but poor Kit. 
I am very happy ; still I ought to feel happier perhaps thno 
I do, but you cannot think how it grieves me sometimes to 
see him alter so.” 

HeMl alter again, Nelly,” said Mrs. Quilp, and be what 
he was before,” 

^‘Oh if God would only let that come about! ” said ^he 
child with streaming eyes; ‘^but it is a long time now, 
since he first began to — I thought I saw that door moving ! ” 
“ It’s the wind,” said Mrs. Quilp faintly. Began to — ? 

“ To be so thoughtful and dejected, and to forget our old 
way of spending the time in the long evenings,” said the 
child. “ I used to read to him by the fireside, and he sat 
listening, and when I stopped and we began to talk, he 
told me about my mother, and how she once looked and 
spoke just like me Avheii she was a little child. Then, he 
used to take m ^ on his knee, and try to make me under- 
stand that she was not lying in her grave, but had flown to 
a beautiful country beyond the sky, where nothing died or 
ever grew old — we were very happy once! ” 

“Nelly, Nelly!” said the poor woman, “I can’t bear to 
see one as young as you, so sorrowful. Bray don’t cry.” 

“1 do so very seldom,” said Nell, “but I have kept this 
to myself a long time, and I am not quite well, I think, 
for the tears come into my eyes and I cannot keep them 
back. I don’t mind telling you my grief, for I know you 
will not tell it to any one again.” 

Mrs, Quilp turned away her head and made no answer. 
“Then,” said the child, “we often walked in the fields 
and among the green trees, and when we cgime home at 
night, we liked it better for being tired, and said what a 
happy place it was. And if it was dark and rather dull, 
we used to say, what did it matter to us, for it only made 
us remember our last walk with greater pleasure, and look 
forward to our next one. But now we never have these 
walks, and though it is the same house it is darker and 
much more gloomy than it used to be, indeed ! ” 

She paused here, but though the door creaked more than 
onoe^ Mrs, Quilp said nothing. 
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you don’t suppose,” said the child earnestly, 
^Hhat grandfather is less kind to me than he was. I think 
he loves me better every day, and is kinder and more affec- 
tionate than he was the day before. You do not know 
how fond he is of me ! ” 

I am sure he loves you dearly,” said Mrs. Quilp. 

Indeed, indeed he does!” cried Nell, dearly as I 
love him. But I have not told you the greatest change of 
all, and this you must never breathe again to any one. He 
has no sleep or rest, but that which he takes by day in his 
easy chair ; for every night and nearly all night long he is 
away from home.” 

‘‘Nelly!” 

“Hush ! ” said the child, laying her finger on her lip and 
looking round. “ AVnnm he comes home in the morning, 
which is generally just before day, I let him in. LuvSt night 
he was very late, and it was quit(^ liglit. T saw that his face 
was deadly pale, that his eyes were bloodshot, and that his 
legs trembhul as he walk(M.l. When 1 had gone to bed again, 
I heard him groan. 1 got up and ran back to him, and 
heard him say, bcdore he knew that 1 Avas there, that he 
could not bear his life much longer, and if it was not 
for the child, would wish to die. What shall T do! Oh! 
what shall I do ! ” 

The fountains of her heart Avei*e o])ejie(l ; the child, over- 
powered by the Avoight of her sorroAvs and anxieties, by the 
first confidence she had ever shoAvn, and the sympathy 
with which her little tale had been reccuved, hid her face 
in the arms of her helpless friend, and burst into a passion 
of tears. 

In a few moments Mr. Quilp returned, and expressed 
the utmost surijrise to find her in this condition, which he 
did A^ery naturally and Avith admirable effect, for that kind 
of acting had been rendered familiar to him by long prac- 
tice,' and he was quite at home in it. 

“Slices tired you see, Mrs. Quilp,” said the dwarf, 
squinting in a hideous manner to im2)iy that his wife Avas 
to follow his lead. “ It’s a long Avay from her home to the 
wharf, and then she was alarmed to see a couple of young 
scoundrels fighting, and Avas timorous on the Avater besides. 
All this together has been too much for her. Poor Nell ! ” 

Mr. QuiljA unintentionally adoj)ted the very best means 
he could have devised for the recovery of his young visitor, 
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by patting her on the head. Such an application from 
any other hand might not have produced a remarkable 
effect, but the child shrank so quickly from his touch and 
felt; such an instinctive desire to get out of his reach, that 
she rose directly and declared herself ready to return. 

‘Hhit you’d better wait, and dine with Mrs. Quilp and 
me,^^ said the dwarf. 

have been away too long. Sir, already,” returned 
Nell, drying her ey(‘.s. 

Well,” said Mr. Quilp, if yon will go, you will, Nelly. 
Here’s the note. It’s only to say that 1 shall see him to- 
morrow or maybe jiext day, and that 1 couldn’t do that 
little business for him this morning. Good-bye, Nelly. 
Here, you Sir; take care of her, d’ye hear? ” 

Kit, who appeared at tlie summons, deigned to make no 
reply to so iieedless an injunction, and after staring at 
Quilp in a threatening manner as if he doubted whether he 
might not have Ixmmi tlie cause of Nelly shedding tears, 
and felt more than half-disposed to revenge the fact upon 
him on tlie mere sus])icioii, turned about and followed his 
young mistress, '.vho had by this time taken her leave of 
Mrs. Quilp and dt*parted. 

‘•’You’re a keen questioner, an’t you, Mrs. Quilp?” said 
the dwarf, turning upon her as soon as they were left alone* 
“What more eould T do?” returned his wife mildly. 
“Wlnat more could you do!” sneered Quilp, “couldn’t 
you have <lone something less? couldn’t you have done 
what you had to do, without appearing in your favourite 
l)art of the crocodile, you minx? ” 

“ I am very sorry for the child, Quilp,” said his wife, 
“Surely I’ve done enough. I’ve led her on to tell her 
secret when she supposed we were alone ; and you were by, 
God forgive me.” 

“You led her oil! You did a great deal truly!” said 
Quilp. “ What did I tell you about making me creak the 
door? It’s lucky for you that from what she let fall, I’ve 
got the clue I want, for if I hadn’t, I’d have visited the 
failure upon you, I can tell you.” 

Mrs. Quilp being fully persuaded of this, made no reply. 
Her husband added, with some exultation, — 

“ But you may thank your fortunate stars — the same 
stars that made you Mrs. Quilp — you may thank them that 
I’m upon the old gentleman’s track, and have got a new 
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tights So let me no more about this matter now or 
at any other time, and don’t get anything too nice for di|i- 
ner, for I shan’t be home to it.” 

So saying, Mr, Quilp put his hat on and took himself 
off, and Mrs. Quilp, who was afflicted beyond measure by 
the recollection of the part she had just acted, shut herself 
up in her chamber, and smothering her head in the bed- 
clothes bemoaned her fault more bitterly than many less 
tender-hearted persons would have mourned a much greater 
offence; for, in the majority of cases, conscience is an elas- 
tic and very flexible article, which will bear a deal of 
stretching and adapt itself to a great variety of circum- 
stances. Some people by prudent management and leav- 
ing it off piece by ])iece like a flannel vv^aistcoat in warm 
weather, even contrive, in time, to dispense with it alto- 
gether ; but there be otliers who can assume tlie garment 
and throw it off at pleasure ; and this, being the greatest 
and most convenient method, is the one most in vogue. 


CHAPTER VII. 

^^Fred,” said Mr. Swiveller, “remember the once j^opu- 
lar melody of ^Begone dull care; ’ fan the sinking flame of 
hilarity with \he wing of friendship; and pass the rosy 
wine.” 

Mr. Richard Swiveller’ s apartments were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Drury Lane, and in addition to this conveni- 
eucy of situation had the advantage of being over a tobac- 
conist’s shop, so that he was enabled to procure a refreshing 
sneeze at any time by merely stepping out upon the staircase, 
and was saved the trouble and expense of maintaining a 
snuff-box. It was in these apartments that Mr. Swiveller 
made use of the expressions above recorded for the consola- 
tion and encouragement of his desponding friend ; and it 
may not be uninteresting or improper to remark that even 
these brief observations partook in a double sense of the 
figurative and poetical character of Mr. Swiveller’ s mind, 
as the rosy wine was in fact represented by one glass of 
cold gin-and-water, which was replenished as occasion re- 
quired from, a bottle and jug upon the table, and was passed 
from one to another, in a scarcity of tumblers which, as 
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Hr. SwiTell^r’s was a 'bachelor’s establishment, may be 
at^owledged without a blush. By a like pleasant fiction 
his single chamber was always mentioned in the plural 
number. In its disengaged times, the tobacconist had 
announced it in his window as “ apartments ” for a single 
gentleman, and Mr. Swiveller, following up the hint, never 
failed to speak of it as his rooms, his lodgings, or his ohaui 
bers, conveying to his hearers a notion of indefinite space, 
and leaving their imaginations to wander through long 
suites of lofty halls, at pleasure. 

In this flight of fancy, Mr. Swiveller was assisted by a 
deceptive piece of furniture, in reality a bedstead, but in 
.semblance a bookcase, which occupied a prominent situa- 
tion in liis chamber and seemed to defy suspicion and 
challenge inquiry. There is no doubt that by day Mr. 
Swiveller firmly believed this secret convenience to be a 
bookcase arid nothing more ; that he closed his eyes to the 
bed, resolutely denied the existence of the blankets, and 
spurned the bolster from his thoughts. No word of its 
real use, no hint of its nightly service, no allusion to its 
peculiar propeit.ies, had ever passed between him and his 
most intimate friends. Implicit faith in the deception was 
the first article of his creed. To be the friend of Swiveller 
you must reject all circumstantial evidence, all reason, ob- 
servation, and experience, and repose a blind belief in the 
bookcase. It was his pet weakness, and he cherished 
it. 

“ Fred ! ” said Mr. Swiveller, finding that his former ad- 
juration had been productive of no effect. “ Pass the rosy. ” 

Young Ti-ent with an impatient gesture pushed the glass 
towards him, and fell again ‘into the moody attitude from 
which he had been unwillingly roused. 

“ I’ll give you, Fred,” said his friend, stirring the mix^ 
ture, “a little sentiment appropriate to the occasion. 
Here’s May the ” 

“ Pshaw ! ” interposed the other. “ You won-y me to 
death with your chattering. You can be merry under any 
circumstances. ” 

“Why, Mr. Trent,” returned Dick, “there is a proverb 
which talks about being merry and wise. There are some 
people who can be merry and can’t be wise, and some who 
can be wise (or think they can) and can’t be merry. I’m 
one of the first sort. If the proverb’s a good ’un, I sup- 
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pose it^s better to keep to half of it than none ; at all events 
P d rather be meriy and not wise, than like you, neither 
one nor toother.” 

Bah ! muttered his friend, peevishly. 

With all my heart, said Mr. Swiveller. ^^In the po- 
lite circles I believe this sort of thing isn’t usually said to 
a gentleman in his own apartments, but never mind that. 
Make yourself at home.’’ Adding to this retort an obser- 
vation to the effect that his friend appeared to be rather 
cranky” in point of temper, Richard Swiveller finished 
the rosy and applied himself to the composition of another 
glassful, ill which, after tasting it with great relish, he 
proposed a toast to an imaginary company. 

Gentlemen, I’ll give you, if you idease, Success to the 
ancient family of the Swivellers, and good liudc to ]Vlr. 
Ei(*.hard in i)articular — Mr. Richard, gentlemen,” said Dick 
with great emphasis, who spends all his money on his 
friends and is BahPd for his jiains. Hear, hear! ” 

“Dick! ” said the other, returning to his seat after hav- 
ing paced the room twice or thrice, “ will you talk seriously 
for two minutes, if I show you a way to make your fortune 
with very little trouble? ” 

“You’ve shown me so many,” returned Dick; “and 
nothing has come of any one of ’em but empty pockets — ” 
“ You’ll tell a different story of this one, Ixffore a very 
long time is over,” said his companion, drawing his chair 
to the table. “ You saw my sister Nell? ” 

“ What about her? ” returned Dick. 

“ She has a pretty face, has she not? ” 

“Why, certainly,” replied Dick, “I must say for her 
that there’s not any very strong family likeness between 
her and you.” 

“ Has she a jiretty face? ” repeated his friend impatiently. 
“Yes,” said Dick, “she has a pretty face, a very pretty 
face. What of that? ” 

“I’ll tell you,” returned his friend. “It’s very plain 
that the old man and I will remain at daggers-drawn to the 
end of our lives, and that I have nothing to expect from 
him. You see that, I suppose? ” 

“ A bat might see that, with the sun shining,” said Dick. 
“It’s equally plain that the money which the old flint 
— rot him — first taught me to expect that I should shai’e 
with her at his death, will all be hers, is it not? ” 
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should say it was/^ replied Dick; unless the way iu 
which I put the case to hiiu, made an impression. It may 
have done so. It was powerful, Fred. ^ Here is a jolly 
old grandfather^ — that was strong, I thought — very friendly 
and natural. Did it strike you in that way? 

^^It didn’t strike returned the other, ^^so we 

needn’t discuss it. Now look here. Nell is nearly four- 
teen.” 

‘‘Fine girl of her age, but small,” observed Richard 
Swiveller parenthetically. 

“If I am to go on, be quiet for one minute,” returned 
Trent, fretting at the very slight interest the other ap- 
peared to take in the conversation. “Now I’m coming to 
the point.” 

“That’s right,” said Dick. 

“ The girl has strong affections, and brought up as she 
has been, may, at her age, be easily intliienced and per- 
suaded. If I take her in hand, I will be bound by a very 
little coaxing and threatening to bend her to my will. Not 
to beat about the bush (for tlie advantages of the scheme 
would take a week to tell), what’s to jmevent your marry- 
ing her? ” 

Richard Swiveller, who had been looking over the rim 
of the tumbler while his companion addr(?ssed the foregoing 
remarks to him with great energy and earnestness of man- 
ner, no sooner heard these words than he evinced the ut- 
most consternation, and with difficulty ejaculated the mono- 
syllable, 

“What!” 

“I say, what’s to lu'cvent,” repeated the other with a 
steadiness of manner, of the effect of which upon his com- 
panion he was well assured by long experience, “what’s to 
prevent your marrying her? ” 

“And she ‘ nearly fourteen’ ! ” cried Dick. 

“ I don’t mean marrying her now ” — returned the brother 
angrily; “say in two years’ time, in three, in four. Does 
the old man look like a long-liver? ” 

“ He don’t look like it,” said Dick shaking his head, 
“but these old people— there’s no trusting ’em, Fred. 
There’s an aunt of mine down in Dorsetshire that was going 
to die when I was eight years old, and hasn’t kept her 
word yet. They’re so aggravating, so unprincipled, so 
spiteful — unless there’s apoplexy iu the family, Fred, you 
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ean^t calculate upon and even then they deceive you 
just as often as not/^ 

^Look at the worst side of the question tSien/^ said 
Trent as steadily as before, and keeping his eyes upon his 
friend. Suppose he lives.” 

^^To be sure,” said Dick. ^^There^s the rub.” 

say,” resumed his friend, ‘^suppose he lives, and I 
persuaded, or if the word sounds more feasible, forced, 
Kell to a secret marriage with you. What do you think 
would come of that? ” 

family and an annual income of nothing, to keep 
^em on,” said Richard Swiveller after some reflection. 

‘‘I tell you,” returned the other with an increased ear- 
nestness, whi(‘h, whether it were real or assumed, had the 
same effect on liis companion, ^^that he liv^es for her, that 
his whole energies and thoughts are bound up in her, that 
he would no more disinherit her for an act of disobedience 
than he would take me into his favour again for any act of 
obedience or virtue that I could possibly be guilty of. He 
could not do it. You or any other man with eyes in his 
head may see that, if he chooses.” 

seems improbable certainly,” said Dick, musing, 
seems iunwobable because it is improbable,” his 
friend returned. If you would furnish him with an ad- 
ditional inducement to forgive you, let there be an irrecon- 
eileable breach, a most deadly quarrel, between you and 
me — let there be a pretence of such a thing, I mean, of 
course — and he^ll do so fast enough. As to Kell, constant 
dropping will wear away a stone ; you know you may trust 
to me as far as she is concerned. So, whether he lives or 
dies, what does it come to? That you become the sole in- 
heritor of the wealth of this rich old hunks, that you and I 
spend it together, and that you get into the bargain a beau- 
tiful young wife.” 

suppose there’s no doubt about his being rich ” — said 

Dick. 

‘‘ Doubt ! Did you hear what he let fall the other day 
when we were there? Doubt! What will you doubt next, 
Dick? ” 

It would be tedious to pursue" the conversation through 
all its artful windings, or to develope the gradual ap- 
proaches by which the heart of Richard Swiveller was 
gained. It is sufficient to know that vanity, interest, pov- 
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elrty, and every spendthrift consideration urged him to look 
upon the proposal with favour, and that where all other 
inducements were wanting, the habitual carelessness of his 
disposition stepped in and still weighed down the scale on 
the same side. To these impulses must be added the com- 
plete ascendancy which his friend had long been accustomed 
to exercise over him — an ascendancy exerted in the begin- 
ning sorely at the expense of the unfortunate Dick’s purse 
and prospects, but still maintained without the slightest 
relaxation, notwithstanding that Dick suffered for all his 
friend^s vices, and was in nine cases out of ten looked upon 
as his designing tempter when he was indeed nothing but 
his thoughtless light-headed tool. 

The motives on the other side wcic something deeper 
than any whicli Richard Swiveller entertained or under- 
stood, but these being left to their own development, require 
no present elucidation. The negotiation was concluded 
very pleasantly, and Mr. Swiveller was in the act of stating 
in flowery terms that he had no insurmountable objection 
to marrying anybody plentifully endowed with money or 
moveables, who could be induced to take him, when he 
was interrupted in his observations by a knock at the door, 
and the consequent necessity of cjying ^^Cojne in.’’ 

The door was opened, but nothing came in exeei)ta soapy 
arm and a strong gush of tobacco. The gush of tobacco 
came from the sliop down stairs, and the soapy arm pro- 
ceeded from the body of a servant girl, who being then and 
there engaged in cleaning the stairs had just diawn it out 
of a warm pail to take in a letter, which letter she now held 
in her hand, proclaiming aloud with that quick perception 
of surnames peculiar to her class that it was for Mister 
Snivelling. 

Dick looked rather pale and foolish when he glanced at 
the direction, and still more so when lie came to look at 
the inside, observing that this was one of the inconveni- 
ences of being a lady’s man, and that it was very easy to 
talk as they had been talking, but he had quite forgotten 
her. 

jffer. Who? ” demanded Trent. 

Sophy Wackles,” said Dick. 

''Who’s she? ” 

"She’s all my fancy painted her, Sir, that’s wjiat she 
is,” said Mr. Swiveller, taking a long pull at "the rosy’* 
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and looking gravely at his friend. “ She is lovely, she’s 
divine. You kuov her.” 

“ I remember,” said his companion carelessly. “What 
of her? ” 

“Why, Sir,” retnriiod Dick, “between Miss Sophia 
Wackles and the humble individual who has now the hon- 
our to address you, warm and tender sentiments have been 
engendered, scmtimeuts of the most honourable and inspir- 
ing kind. The Goddess Diana, Sir, that calls aloud for 
the (jhace, is not more ])artieulai‘ in her behaviour than So- 
phia AVackles; I can tell yo>i that.” 

“ Am I to believe there’s anything real in what you say? ” 
demanded Ids friend; “you don’t moan t{< say that any 
love-making has been going on?” 

“Love-making, yes. Promising, no,” said Dick. 
“There can be no action for br(*ae.]i, that’s one comfort. 
I’ve u(!ver committed myself in writing, Fred.’’ 

“And what’s in the lettcn-, jmxy?” 

“A reminder, PT-ed, for to-night — a small party of 
tAveuty, Jiiaking two hundred light fantastic toes in’ all, 
supposing every lady and gentleman to ha\'e the proper 
complement. I must go, if it’s only to begin breaking off 
the affair — I’ll do it, don’t you be afraid. 1 should like 
to knoAV Avhether she left this herself. If she did, uncon- 
scious of any bar to her happiness, it’s affecting, I’red.” 

To .soIa’o this question, Mr. Swiveller smumoned the hand- 
maid and ascertained that JMiss Sophy Wackles had indeed 
left tho letter Avith her (jwn hands; and that she had come 
accompanied, for decorum's sake no doubt, by a younger 
Miss Wackles; and th.at on learning that Mr. SvAUA'cllor 
Avas at liome and being reeprested to Avalk up stairs, she 
was extremely shocked and professed that sin* aa’ouUI rather 
die Mr. HAviveller heard this account A\dth a degree of 
admiration not altogether consistent Avith the project in 
Avhich he had just concurred, but his friend attached very 
little importance to his behaviour in this respect, probably 
because he kneAv that ho had influence sufficient to control 
Richard Swiveller’s proceedings in this or any other mat- 
ter, whenever he deemed it necessary, for the advancement 
of his owu purposes, to exert it. 
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CHAPTER VIII^ 

Business disposed of, Mr. Swiveller was inwardly re- 
minded of its being nigli dinner-time, and to the intent thai 
his health might not be endangered by longer abstinence, 
despatched a message to the nearest eating-house requiring 
an immediate sui)ply of boiled beef and greens for two. 
With this demand, however, the eating-house (having ex- 
perience of its customer) declined to comply, churlishly 
sending back for answer that if Mr. Swiveller stood in need 
of beef perhaps lie would be so obliging as to come there 
and eat it, bringing witli him, as grace before meat, the 
amount of a certain small account which had been long out- 
standing. Not at all intimidated by this rebuff, but rather 
sharpened in wiis and appetite, Mr. Swiveller forwarded 
the same message to another and more distant eating-house, 
adding to it by Avay of rider tliat tlie gentleman was induced 
to send so far, not only by the great fame and poi)ularity 
its beef had acquired, but in cons(*qiienco of the extrenu) 
toughness of tlio beef retailed at the obdurate cook’s sho]), 
which rejidcred it (piite unlit not merely for gentlemanly 
food but foj* any luiiuan consumption. Tlie good effect of 
this politic course was demonstrated by the S2)eedy arrival 
of a small pewter pyi-amid, curiously constructed of })latters 
and covers, whereof the boiled-beef-jdates formed the base, 
and a foaming quart-pot the apex; the structure being re- 
solved into its component parts afforded all things reqiiisib* 
and necessary for a hearty meal, to which Mr. Swiveller 
and his friend applied themselves with great keenness and 
enjoyment. 

May the present moment,” said Dick, sticking his fork 
info a large carbuncular j^otato, ‘‘ be the worst of our lives ! 
I like this plan of sending ’em with the peel on; there’s a 
charm in drawing a jiotato from its native element (if I 
may so express it) to which the rich and powerful are 
strangers. Ah ! ‘ Man wants but little here below, nor 

wants that little long! ’ IIow true that is! — after dinner.” 

I hope the eating-house keeper will want but little and 
that Jw may not want that little long,” returned his com- 
panion 5 “ but I suspect you’ve no means of paying for this! ” 
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^^hall be passing presently, and 1^11 call,^^ said Dick, 
winking his eye significantly. The waiter^ s quite help- 
less. The goods are gone, Fred, and there^s an end of it.’^ 

In point of fact, it would seem that the waiter felt this 
wholesome truth, for when he returned for the empty 
plates atid dislies and was informed by Mr. Swiveller with 
dignified carelessness that he would call and settle when he 
should be passing presently, he disjdayed some perturbation 
of spirit, and muttered a few remarks about ^^jjayment on 
delivery,” and ‘‘no trust,” and other unpleasant subjects, 
but was fain to content himself with inquiring at what hour 
it was likely the gentleman would call, in order that being 
personally responsible for the beef, greens, and sundries, 
he might take care to be in the way at the time. Mr. 
Swiveller, after mentally calculating liis engagements to a 
nicety, replied that he should look in at from two minutes 
before six to seven minutes past; and the man disappear- 
ing with this feeble consolation, Richard Swiveller took a 
greasy memorandum-book from his pocket and made an 
entry therein. 

“Is that a reminder, in case you should forget to call? ” 
said Trent with a sneer. 

“ Not exactly, Fred,” replied the im])erturbable Richard^ 
continuing to write with a business-like ah', “ I enter in this 
little book the names of the streets that I can^t go down 
while the shops are open. This dinner to-day closes Long 
Acre. I bought a pair of boots in Great Queen Street last 
week, and made that no thoroughfare too. There’s only 
one avenue to the Strand left open now, and I shall have to 
stop up that to-night with a pair of gloves. The roads are 
closing so fast in every direction, that in about a month’s 
time, unless my aunt sends me a remittance, I shall have to 
go three or four miles out of town to get over the way.” 

“ There’s no fear of her failing, in the end? ” said Trent. 

“Wl\y, I hope not,” returned Mr. Swiveller, “but the 
average number of letters it takes to soften her is six, and 
this time we have got as far as eight without any effect at 
all. I’ll write another to-morrow morning. I mean to 
blot it a good deal, and shake some water over it out of the 
pepper-castor, to make it look penitent. ‘ I’m in such a 
state of mind that I hardly know what I write ’ — blot — ‘ if 
you could see me at this minute shedding tears for my past 
misconduct ’ — ^pepper-castor — ‘ my hand trembles when I 
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think ^ — blot again— if that don^t produce the effect, it^s 
all over.^^ 

By this time Mr. Svviveller had finished his entry, and he 
now replaced his pencil in its little sheath and closed the 
book, in a perfectly grave and serious frame of mind. His 
friend discovered that it was time for him to fulfil some 
other engagement, and Richard Swiveller was accordingly 
left alone, in company with the rosy wine and his own 
meditations touching jVliss Sophy Wackles. 

^^It^s rather sudden,” said Dick shaking his head with a 
look of infinite wisdojii, and running on (as he was accus- 
tomed to do) with scraps of verse as if they were only 
prose in a hurry ; Avlien the heart of a man is depressed 
with fears, the mist is dispelled when ]Miss Wackles ap- 
pears; she’s a very nice girl. She’s like the red red rose 
that’s newly sprung in June — there's no denying that — 
she’s also like a melody that’s sweetly played in tune. It’s 
really very sudden. Not that there’s any need, on account 
of Fred’s little sister, to turn cool directly, but it’s better 
not to go too far. If I begin to cool at all I must begin at 
once, I sec that. There’s the chance of an action for 
breach, that’s one reason. There’s the chance of Sophy’s 
getting another husband, that’s another. There’s the 
chance of — no, there’s no chance of that, but it’s as well 
to be on the safe side.” 

This undeveloped eoiisideratioii was the possibility, 
which Richard Swiveller sought to conceal even from him- 
self, of his not being proof against the charms of Miss 
Wackles, and in some unguarded moment, by linking his 
fortunes to hers for ever, of putting it out of his own power 
to further the notable scheme to which he had so readily 
become a party. For all these reasons, lie decided to pick 
a quarrel with Miss AVackles without delay, and casting 
about for a pretext determined in favour of groundless jeal- 
ousy. Having made up his mind on this important point, 
he circulated the glass (from his right hand to his left, and 
back again) pretty freely, to enable him to act his part with 
the greater discretion, and then, after making some slight 
improvements in his toilet, bent his steps towards the spot 
hallowed by the fair object of his meditations. 

This spot was at Chelsea, for there Miss Sophia Wackles 
resided with her widowed mother and two sisters, in con- 
junction with whom she maintained a very small day-school 
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for young ladies of proportionate dimensions; a circum* 
stance which was made known to the neighbourhood by an 
oval board over the front first-floor window, whereon ap- 
peared in circumambient flourishes the words ‘^Ladies* 
Seminary;’^ and which was further published and pro- 
claimed at intervals between the hours of half -past nine and 
ten in the morning, by a straggling and solitary young lady 
of tender years standing on the scraper on the tips of her 
toes and making futile attempts to reach the knocker with 
a spelling-book. The s(‘.veral duties of instruction in this 
establishment were thus discharged. English grammar, 
composition, geography', and the use of the dumb-bells, by 
Miss Melissa Wackles; writing, arithmetie, dancing, mu- 
sic, and general fascination, by Miss Sophy Wackles ; the 
art of needle-work, marking, and samplery, by Miss Jane 
Wackles; corporal punishment, fasting, and other tortures 
and terrors, by Mrs. Wa<‘kles. ^Miss Melissa Wackles was 
the cld<*st (laught(‘i', JMiss Sophy the next, and Miss Jane 
the youngest. Aliss Melissa might have seen five-aud- 
thirty sumnuMs or thereabouts, and verged on the autumnal; 
Miss So}>hy was a fresh, good-humoured, buxom girl of 
twenty; and IVIiss Jane numbered scarcely sixteen years 
Mrs. Wackles was an excellent but rather venomous old 
lady of tlii ee-seore. 

To this Ladies’ Seminary then, Hicliard Swiveller hied, 
with designs obnoxious to the peace of the fair Sophia, who, 
arrayed in virgin wliit(‘, embellished by no ornament but 
one blushing rose, received him on his arrival, in the midst 
of very elegant not to say brilliant preparations; such as 
the embellisliiiieiit of the room with the little flower-pots 
which always stood on the wdndow-sill outside, save in 
windy weather when they blew into the area; the choice 
attire of the day-scholars who were allowed to grace the 
festival; the unwonted curls of Miss Jane Wackles who 
had kept her head during the whole of the preceding day 
screwed up tight in a yellow play -bill ; and the solemn gen- 
tility and stately bearing of the old lady and her eldest 
daughter, wliieli struck Mr. Swiveller as being uncommon 
but made no further impression upon Iiiiii. 

The truth is — and, as tliere is no accounting for tastes, 
even a taste so strange as this may be recorded without 
being looked u])on as a wilful and malicious invention — the*^ 
truth is that neither Mrs. Wackles nor her eldest daughter 
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had at aiiy time greatly favoured the j^retensions of Mr, 
Swiveller, being accustomed to make slight mention of 
him as a gay young man and to sigh and shake their 
heads ominously Avhenever his name was mentioned. Mr, 
Swiveller’ s conduct in rcvspect to Miss Sophy having been of 
that vague and dilatory kind which is usually looked upon 
as betokening no fixed matrimonial intentions, the young 
lady herself began in course of time to deem it highly 
desirable- that it slioiild be brought to an issue one way or 
othtu’. Hence she had at last consented to play off against 
Richard Swiveller a stri(.*keu market-gardener known to be 
ready with his offer on the smallest encouragement, and 
hence — as this occasion had been s^^ecially assigned for the 
])ur])ose — that great anxiety on her })art for Richard Swiv- 
eller’ s })reseuce which liad occasioned lier to leave t}>e note 
he has been seen to receive. If he has any expectations 
at all or any means of keeping a wife well,” said Mrs. 
Wackles to her eldest dauglifiu*, ^‘ lie’ll state ’em to us now 
or never.” — ‘Mf he really cares about me,” thought Miss 
Sophj^, "'lie must tell me so, to-iiighi.” 

Rut all these sayings and doings and thinkings being 
unknown to Mr. Swiveller, affected him not in tlie least; 
he was debating in his mind how he eould best turn jeal- 
ous, and wishing that Sojdiy were for that occasion only 
far less ])rotty than slie was, or that slie were her own sis- 
ter, which would have served his turn as well, when the 
company eajue, and among them the niaiket-gardene]*, whose 
name v^as (Jheggs. Hut Mr. Cheggs came not alone or un- 
supported, for he prudently brought along with him his sis- 
ter, Miss Cheggs, who making straight to Miss Sophy and 
taking her by both hands, and kissing her on both cheeks, 
hoped in an audible Avhisi)er that they had not come too 
early. 

^^Too early, no! ” rejdied Miss Sopliy. 

^^Oh my dear,” rejoined Miss Cheggs in the same whis- 
per as before, been so tormented, so worried, tliat 

it’s a mercy we were not here at four o’clock in the after- 
noon. Alick has been in such a state of impatience to 
come! You’d hardly believe that he was dressed before 
dinner-time and has been looking at the clock and teasing 
me ever since. It’s all your fault, you naughty thing.” 

Hereupon Miss Sophy blushed, and Mr. Cheggs (who 
was bashful before ladies) blushed too, and Miss Sophy’s 
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mother and sisters, to prevent Mr. Cheggs from blushing 
more, lavished civilities and attentions upon him, and left 
Eichard Swiveller to take care of himself. Her^ was the 
very thing he wanted, here was good cause reason and 
foundation for pretending to be angry; but having this 
cause reason and foundation which he had come expressly 
to seek, not expecting to find, Richard Swiveller was angry 
in sound earnest, and wondered what the devil Cheggs 
meant by his impudence. 

However, Mr. Swiveller had Miss Sophy’s hand for the 
first quadi'ille (country-dances being low, were utterly pro- 
scribed) and so gained an advantage over his rival, who sat 
despond ingly in a corner and contemplated the glorious 
figure of the young lady as she moved through the mazy 
dance. Nor was this the only start Mr. Swiveller had of 
the market-gardener, for determining to show the family 
what quality of man they trifled with, and influenced per- 
haps l)y his late libations, ho performed such feats of agil- 
ity and such spins and twirls as filled the comx^any with 
astonishment, and iii x)articular caused a very long gentle- 
man who was dancitig with a very short scholar, to stand 
quite transfixed by wonder and admiration Even Mrs. 
Wackles forgot for the moment to snub thi*ee small young 
ladies who were inclined to be ha]>py, and could not repress 
a rising thought that to have such a dancer as that in the 
family would be a X)ride indeed. 

At this momentous crisis, Miss Cheggs proved herself a 
vigorous and useful ally, for not confining herself to ex • 
pressing by scornful smiles a contemX)t for Mr, Swiveller’ s 
accomplishments, she took every opportunity of whispering 
into Miss Sophy’s ear expressions of condolence and sym- 
pathy bn her being worried by such a ridiculous creature, 
declaring that she was frightened to death lest Alick should 
fall upon, and beat him, in the fulness of his Avrath, and 
entreating Miss Sophy to observe how the eyes of the said 
Alick gleamed with love and fury ; i)assions, it may be ob- 
served, which being too much for his eyes rushed into his 
nose also, and suffused it with a crimson gloAv. 

You must dance with Miss Cheggs,” said Miss Sophy 
to Dick Swiveller, after she had herself danced twice Avith 
Mr, Cheggs and made great show of encouraging his ad- 
vances. She’s such a nice girl — and her brother’s quite 
delightful.’^ 
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Quite delightful is he? ” muttered Dick. Quite de- 
lighted too, 1 should say, from the manner in which he’s 
looking this way.” 

Here Miss Jane (previously instructed for the purpose) 
inter2)osed her many -'jiuis and whispered her sister to ob- 
serve how jealous Mr. Cheggs was. 

^‘Jealous! Like his impudence!” said Richard Swiv- 
eller. 

*^IIis impudence, Mr. Swiveller!” said Miss Jane, toss- 
ing her head. “Take care he don’t hear you. Sir, or you 
may be sorry f(jr it ” 

“Oh ])ray, Jane — ” said Miss Sophy. 

“Konseiise !” replied her sister. “ Why shouldn’t Mr. 
Cheggs be jiuilousif he likes? I like that, certainly. Mr. 
Cheggs has as good a right to be jealous as anybody else 
has, and i)erliaps he may have a better right soon if he 
hasn’t already. You know best about that, SojAy ! ” 

Though this was a concerted jdot between Miss Sophy 
and her sister, originating in huinmm intentions and having 
for its object the inducing Mr. Swiveller to declare himself 
in time, it failed in its effect; for Miss Jane being one of 
those young ladies who are prematurely shrill and shrew- 
ish, gave such undue importance to her part that Mr. Swiv- 
eller retired in dudgeon, resigning his mistress to Mr. 
Cheggs and conveying a defiance into his looks which that 
gentleman indignantly returned. 

“Did you speak to me. Sir?” said Mr. Cheggs, follow- 
ing him into a corner. “ Have the kindness to smile, Sir, 
in order that we may not be suspected. Did you speak to 
me, Sir?” 

Mr. Swiveller looked with a supercilious smile at Mr. 
Cheggs’s toes, then raised his eyes from them to his ankle^ 
from that to his shin, from that to his knee, and so on 
very gradually, keeping up his right leg, until he reached 
his waistcoat, when he raised his eyes from button to but- 
ton until he reached his chin, and travelling straight up 
the middle of his nose came at last to his eyes, when he 
said abruptly, 

“?fo, Sir, I didn’t.” 

“Hem!” said Mr. Cheggs, glancing over his shoulder, 
“have the goodness to smile again, Sir. Perha2)s you 
wished to speak to me. Sir.” 

“No, Sir, I didn’t do that, either.” 
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‘‘PiM'haps you lua^y liaVo notliing to say to me 7iow^ 
said Air. <'liegg.s liemdy. 

\t tlu‘S(* words Kicliard Swiv^eller withdrew his eyes 
fr<*m Air. (’heggs’s i.ictg and trav(‘lling dowji the Jiiiddle of 
Ills iioM; and down his waisleoat ajid down his rigiit leg, 
rearlied liis toes again, aiid carefully surveyed them; this 
(join*, lie cnjssed ovei', and coiuing up the other leg and 
tJieiK'Ci approaching i)y the waist(*oat as before, said when 
hi) had got. to his ey(^s, No, Sir, j haven’t.’^ 

^0)]i indeed, Sirl said Air. < dieggs. ‘‘ rni glad to hear 
it. know wlu‘i‘(^ rin to bit found, T siip})Ose, Sir, iii 

(Mse yon sln>nl(l liave anything 1o say to nn*? ” 

1 (*an ('asily inquiitg Sir, wlnni I Avani to know.^^ 
‘"'riiere's nothing mon‘ avi* mn’d say, I believe, Sir?'^ 
Xotiiing more, Sir — \Vith that they ch).sed the tiemeji- 
dous dialogm* ly frowning mutually. Air. (dieggs has- 
tened to tendm- his liand to Aliss Sopliy, and Air. SAvdvoih.r 
sal. hiniseU; down in a eorner in a A'ery moody slate. 

Hard oy this e.oriung Airs. \Va(‘kle,s and Miss Wackles 
A\a*r'‘ si^ded, loidving on at tlie dance; and lujif- Airs, and 
Aliss Waidvies, Al i.ss (diogg's oei'asional 1 y dari« d Avlnm lun* 
]>artn(‘r was ociMipicd v\ith his .shai*eof the lignio. and niade 
some remarlv or otlier whi(*h was gal! and wormwood t.o 
Riidiard Swi vi ll(‘r's soul. Looking into the lye.s ot' Airs, 
and Aliss Wai'klcs for cnKainrageiiient, and sitting A'er\' up- 
right and uncomfortable on a (*onpl(^ of hard stools, Avmi*. 
two of the day-scholais; and when Aliss Wae.kles smiled, 
and Airs. Wackles smiled, the two little girls on the stools 
sought t»> cin-ry favour by smiling likeuis.g jn gi'acious ac- 
kjiovvhalgiiicnt of AvJiich attention tlie old laily frowneit 
them (ioAV'ii instantly, and said tliat if tiny dared to be guilty 
of sa ?h an iiin>ortineiico again, they should bo sent unde}* 
convoy to Ibeir respective homes. This throat caused C)ne 
e£ t\\e young ladies, she being of a Aveukaiid trembling tom • 
per.micnt, to shed tears, and for tUisolfence they were both, 
tiled oft' iininediately, Avilh a dreadful promptitude that 
stj’uck terror into the souls of all the ])U])ils. 

‘‘lAve got smdi news for you,'' said Alis.s Cheggs ap- 
proaiiiiug oiiei' more, Aliek lias been saying such things 
to Sophy. Upon my Avonl, you know, it^s (j^uite serious 
and in (‘ariiest, thaUs cleai*.’^ 

^MAdiatks lie been saying, iiiy dear?^' demanded Airs. 
Wackles. 
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All manner of things/^ replied Miss Cheggs, ^^you can^t 
think how out he has been speaking ! ” 

Eichard Swiveller considered it advisable to hear no 
more, but taking advantage of a pause in the dancing, and 
the approach of Mr. Cheggs to pay his court to the old 
lady, swaggered with an extremely careful assumption of 
extreme carelessness towards the door, passing on the way 
Miss Jane Wackles, who in all the glory of her curls was 
holding a flirtation (as good practice when no better was to 
be had) with a feeble old gentleman who lodged in the par- 
lour. Near the door sat Miss Sophy, still fluttered and 
confused by the attentions of Mr. Cheggs, and by lier side 
Jvichard Swiveller lingered for a moment to exchange a few 
parting words. 

My boat is ou fclu 3 sliore and my bark is on the sea, 
but before T pass tliis door I will say farewell to thee,^’ 
luunnured Dick, looking gloomily upon her. 

‘‘Are you going? said Miss Sophy, whose heai*t sank 
within her at tin' result of lier stratagem, but who affected 
a light indifference notwithstanding. 

“Am 1 going.’ echoed Dick bitterly. “Yes, I am. 
What then?'' 

“ Nothing, except that it’s very early," said Miss Sophy; 
“but you are your own master, of course." 

“T would that 1 had been my oavu mistress too," said 
Dick, “before T had ever (mtertain(*d a thought of you. 
]SI iss Wa( kies, 1 believed you true, and I was blest in so 
l>^dieving, but now J iiiuurn that e’er 1 kncAV, a girl so fair 
yet so (lec'eiviiig." 

Miss Sophy bit her lij) and affected to look Avith great 
inter(‘st after Air. Clieggs, Avho Avas cpiafting lemonade in 
th(‘ distance. 

“ I came here," said Dic-k, rather oblivious of the purpose 
Avith Avhich ho had roafly come, “ Avith my bosom expanded, 
my heart dilatoil, and my sentiments of a corresponding 
description. I go aAvay with feelings that may be conceiAnnl 
blit cannot be described, feeling Avithin myself the desolat- 
ing truth that jny best affections have experienced this 
night a stiller ! ” 

“ I am sure I don't knoAv Avhat you mean, Air. SwiA'ellcr," 
said Afiss Sojiliy Avith doAvncast eyes. “I'm very sorry 
if 

“Sorry, Ala’am! said Dick, “sorry in the jjossession of 
3 
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a Cheggs! But I wish you a very good night, concluding 
with this slight remark, that there is a young lady growing 
up at this present moment for me, who has not only great 
personal attractions but great wealth, and who has requested 
her next of kin to pro])ose for my hand, which, having a 
regard for some members of her family, I have consented to 
p)’( anise. It’s a gratifying circumstance which you’ll be 
glad to hear, that a young and lovely girl is growing into a 
woman expressly on my account, and is now saving up for 
me. I thought I’d mention it. I have now merely to 
apologise for trespassing so long upon your attention. 
Good night.” 

^‘There’s one good thing springs out of all this,” said 
Richard Swiveller to himself when l)e liiul reached home 
and was lianging over the candle with the extinguisher in 
his liaiul, ‘‘ which is, that I now go lieart and soul, neck 
and heels, with ¥\va\ in all his sclieme about little Nelly, 
and right glad he’ll be to lind me so strong upon it. He 
shall know all about tliat to-morrow, and in the mean time, 
as it’s rather lat(', I’ll try and get a wink or two of the 
balmy.” 

The balmy ” came almost as soon as it was courted. In 
a very few minutes Mr. Swdveller was fast asleep, dreaming 
tliat iio had marrievl Nelly Trent and come into the prop- 
erty, and tliat his first act of powcu* was to lay waste the 
muiket-gardeu of Mr. Cheggs and turn it into a brick-field. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The child, in lier confidenee with Mrs. Quilp, had but 
feebly described the sadness and sorrow of her thoughts, or 
the heaviness of tlie cloud which overhung her home, and 
cast dark shadows on its liearth. Besides that it was very 
difficult to impart to any person not intimately acquainted 
with the life she led, an adequate sense of its gloom and 
loneliness, a constant fear of in some way committing or 
injuring the old man to whom she was so tenderly attached, 
had restrained her even in the midst of Iier heart’s over- 
flowing, and made her timid of allusion to the main cause 
of her anxiety and distress. 
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^ For, it was not the monotonous days unchequered by 
variety and uncheered by pleasant companionship, it was 
, not the dark dreary evenings or the long solitary nights, it 
was not the absence of every slight and easy pleasure for 
which young hearts beat high, or the knowing nothing of 
childhood but its weakness and its easily wounded spirit, 
that had wrung such tears from Nell. To see the old man 
struck down beneath the pressure of some hidden grief, to 
mark his wavering and unsettled state, to be agitated at 
times with a dreadful fear that his mind was wandering, 
and to trace in his words and looks the dawning of despon- 
dent madness; to watch and wait and listen for confirma- 
tion of these things day after day, and to feel and know 
that, come what might, they were alone in the world llilh 
no one to help or advise or care about them — these were 
causes of depression and anxiety that might have sat heav- 
ily on an older breast with many influences at work to cheer 
and gladden it, but liow heavily on the mind of a young 
child to whom they were ever present, and who was con- 
stantly surrounded by all that could keep such thoughts in 
restless action ! 

And yet, to the old man^s vision, Nell was still the same. 
'VMien he could for a moment disengage his mind from the 
phantom that haunted and brooded on it always, there was 
his young companion with tln^ same smile for him, the same 
earnest words, the same merry laugh, the same love and 
care that sinking deep into his soul seemed to have been 
present to him through his whole life. And so he went on, 
content to read the book of her heart from the page first 
presented to him, little dreaming of the story that lay hid- 
den in its other leaves, and murmuring within himself that 
at least the child was haj^py. 

She had been once. She had gone singing through the 
dim rooms, and moving with gay and lightsome step among 
their dusty treasures, making them older by her young life, 
and sterner and more grim by her gay and cheerful pres- 
ence, But now the chambers were cold and gloomy, and 
when she left her own little room to while away the tedious 
hours, and sat in one of them, she was still and motion- 
less as their inanimate occupants, and had no heart to 
startle the echoes — hoarse from their long silence — with 
her voice. 

In one of these rooms was a window looking into the 
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street, where the child sat, many aiul many a long evening, 
and often far into the night, alone and thoughtful. None 
are so anxious as those who watch and wait, and at these 
times, mournful fancies came flocking on her mind, in 
crowds. 

She w^ould take lier station here at dusk, and W’^atch the 
I)eoi)le as they passed up and down the street, or appeared 
at the windows of the opposite houses, wondering whether 
those rooms were as lonesome as that in which she sat, and 
whether those people felt it company to see her sitting 
there, as slie did only to see them look out and draw in 
their heads again. There was a crooked stack of chimneys 
on one of the roofs, in which by often looking at them she 
ha(Vj|ancied ugly faces that were frowniing over at her and 
trying to pee;- into the room, and she felt glad wlien it gi*ew 
too dark to mak«' them out, though she was sorry too, when 
the man came to light the lamj)S in tlie street, for it made 
it late, and very dull inside. Then she would draw in her 
head to .look round the room and see that everything was 
in its p]ae(^ and hudii^t moved; and looking out into the 
street again, would perha])s see a man passing with a coffin 
on Ins back, and two or three others silently following him 
to a house where somebody lay dead, which made her shud- 
der and think of such things until they suggested afresh 
the old man’s altered face ajid manner, and a new train of 
fears and spt'culaiions. If Avere to die — if sudden ill- 
ness had hapj)eiied to him, and he were never to come home 
again, alive — if, one night, he sliould come home, and kiss 
and bless her as usual, and after she had gone to bed and 
had fallen asleep and was perha])s dreaming pleasantly, 
and smiling in her sleep, lie should kill himself and his 
blood come eree])iug, cre(‘ping, on the ground to her own 
bedroom door! Tliese tliouglits w^ere too terrible to dwell 
upon, and again she w^ould have recourse to the street, noAV 
trodden by fewuu- feet and darker and more silent than 
before. The shops were closing fast, aud lights began to 
shine from the upper Avindows, as tlie neighbours Aveiit to 
bed. By degrees these dAviiulled aAvay and disappeared, or 
wer# replaced here and there by a feeble rush-candle which 
Avas to burn all night. Still there Avas one late shop at no 
great distance which sent forth a ruddy glare upon the 
pavement even yet, and looked briglit and companionable. 
But in a little time this closed, the light Avas extinguished] 
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and all was gloomy and quiet, except when some stray 
footsteps sounded on the pavement, or a neighbour, out 
later than his wont, knocked lustily at his house-door to 
rouse the sleeping inmates. 

When the night had worn away thus far (and seldom 
now until it had) the child would close the window, and 
steal softly down stairs, thinking as she went that if one 
of those hideous faces below, which often mingled with her 
dreams, were to meet her by the way, rendering itself visi- 
ble by some strange light of its own, liow terrified she 
would be. But these fears vanished before a well-trimmed 
lamp and the familiar asi)ect of her own room. After 
praying fervently and with many bursting tears for the old 
man, and the restoration of his peace of mind and the hap- 
piness they had once enjoyed, she would lay her head upon 
the pillow and sob herself to sleo}), often starting up again, 
before the daylight came, to listen for the bell, and re- 
spond to the imaginary summons which had roused her 
from her slumber. 

One night, the third after Nelly’s interview with Mrs. 
Quilp, the old inun, wlio had been weak and ill all day, 
said he sliould not leave home. The child’s eyes sparkled at 
the intelligence, but her joy subsided when they reverted 
to his worn and sickly face. 

‘^Two days,” he said, ^Hwo whole, clear, days have 
passed, and there is no reply. What did he tell thee, Nell? ” 

^‘Exactly what 1 told you, dear grandfather, indeed.” 

‘‘True,” said the old man, faintly. “ Yes. But tell me 
again, Nell. My head fails me. What was it that he told 
thee? Nothing more than that he would see me to-morrow 
or next day? That was in the note.” 

“ Nothing more,” said the child. “Shall I go to him 
again to-morrow, dear grandfather? Very early? 1 will 
be there and back, before breakfast.” 

The old man shook his head, and sighing mournfully, 
drew her towards him. 

“ ’T would be of no use, my dear, no earthly use. But if 
he deserts me, Nell, at this moment — if he deserts me now, 
when I should, with his assistance, be recompensed for all 
the time and money I have lost, and all the agony of mind 
I have undergone, which makes me what you see, I am 
ruined, and — worse, far worse than that — ^liave ruined thee, 
for whom I ventured all. If we are beggars — ! ” 
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''What if we are?” said the child boldly. ^'Let us be 
beggars, and be hap])y.” 

‘'Beggars— and happy!” said the old man. "Poor 
child!” 

‘^Dear grandfather,” cried the girl with an energy which 
shone in her flushed face, trembling voice, and iini>assioned 
gesture, “ I am not a child in that I think, but even if I 
am, oil licar me pray that we may beg, or work in open 
roads or flelds, to earn a scanty living, rather than live as 
Ave do now.” 

“ Nelly ! ” said the old man. 

Ws,* yes, 1‘ather than live as Ave do noAv,” the child re- 
peat(‘d, more earnestly than before. " If you are sorrow- 
ful, ht me kjiow Avhy and be sorroAvful too; if you waste 
away and aix* pjiler and Aveaker every day, let me be your 
nurse and try to comfort you. If you are poor, let us be 
poor tugi-tlier, but let me be with you, do let ]ne be with 
you, do .not h t me. see such change and not know why, or 
J shall my heart and di(‘. Dear grandfather, let us 

leaAT‘ this sad ])la(ai to-morrow, and beg our Avay from door 
to door.” 

The old man covered his face Avith his hands, and hid it 
in the pillow of the couch on Avhich he lay. 

“ Let us be beggars,” said the child i)assmgan arm round 
his ne<*k, “ 1 have no fear but Ave shall have enough, I am 
sin*e Ave shall. Let us walk through country places, and 
sleep ill fields and under trees, and never think of money 
again, or anything that can make you sad, but rest at 
nights, and have the sun and Avind upon our faces in the 
day, and thank God tog(?ther. Let us never set foot in 
dark rooms or nielaneholy houses any more, but Avander up 
and down Avherever Ave like to go, and Avheii you are tired, 
you shall stop to rest in the pleasantest place that Ave can 
find, and I Avill go and beg for both.” 

The chiUrs A’^oice Avas lost in sobs as she dropped upon 
the old man^s neck; nor did she AA^eep alone. 

These Averc not Avords for oilier ears, nor was it a scene 
for other eyes. And yet other ears and eyes were there 
and greedily taking in all that passed, and moreoA^er they 
were the ears and eyes of no less a person than Mr. Daniel 
Qiiilp, who, having entered unseen when the child first 
placed herself at the old man’s side, refrained — actuated, 
no doubt, by motives of the purest delicacy — from inter- 
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iilipting the conversation, and stood looking on with his 
accustomed grin. Standing, however, being a tiresome at- 
titude to a gentleman already fatigued with walking, and 
the dwai‘f being one of that kind of persons who usually 
make themselves at home, he soon cast his eyes upon a 
chair into which he skipped with uncomirion agility, and 
perching himself on the back with liis feet upon the seat, 
was thus enabled to look on and listen with greater comfoi*t 
to himself, besides gratifying at the same time that taste 
for doing something fantastic and monkey-like, which on 
all occasions had strong possession of him. Here, then, 
he sat, one leg cocked carelessly over the other, his chin 
resting on the palm of his hand, his head turned a little on 
one side, and liis ugly features twisted into a complacent 
grimace. And in this position the old man, happening in 
course of time to look that way, at length chanced to see 
him, to his unbounded astonishment. 

The child uttered a suppressed shriek on beholding this 
agreeable figure ; in their first surprise both she and the old 
man, not knowing what to say, and half doubtmg its real- 
ity, looked shrinkingly at it. Not at all disconcerted by 
this reception, Daniel Quilj) preserved the same attitude, 
merely nodding twice or thrice with great condescension.. 
At length the old man pronounced his name, and inquired 
how he came there. 

‘^Through the door,’^ said Quilp pointing over his shoul- 
der with his thumb. Ihn not quite small enough to get 
through key-holes. I wish I was. I want to have some 
talk with you, particularly, and in private — with nobody 
present, neighbour. Good-bye, little Nelly.” 

Nell looked at the old man, Avho nodded to her to retire, 
and kissed her cheek. 

‘‘Ah!” said the dwarf, smacking his lips, “what a nice 
kiss that was — just upon the rosy j)art. What a capital 
kiss ! ” 

Nell was none the slower in going away, for this remark. 
Quilp looked after her with an admiring leer, and when she 
had closed the door, fell to complimenting the old man 
upon her charms. 

“Such a fresh, blooming, modest little bud, neighbour,” 
said Quilp, nursing his short leg, and making his eyes 
twinkle very much ; “ such a chubby, rosy, cosy, little 
Nell ! ” 
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The old man answered by a forced smile, and was plainly 
struggling with a feeling of the keenest and most exquisite 
impatience. It was not lost upon Quilp, who delighted in 
torturing liim, or indeed anybody else when he could. 

She's so,” said Quilp, speaking very slowly, and feign- 
ing to be quite absorbed in the subject, so small, so com- 
pact, so beautifully modelled, so fair, with such blue veins 
and such a transparent skin, and such little feet, and such 
winning ways — but bless me, you're nervous ! Why neigh- 
bour, what’s tlie matter ? I swear to you,” continued the 
dwarf dismounting from the chair and sitting down in it, 
witli a careful slowness of gesture very different from the 
rapidity with which he ]iad sprung up unheard, ‘‘I swear 
to you that I had no idea old blood ran so fast or kept so 
warm. I thought it was sluggish in its course, and cool, 
quite cool. 1 am pretty sure it ought to be. Yours must 
be out of order, neighbour.” 

“ I believe it is,” groaned the old man, clasping his head 
with both hands. “There's burning fever here, and some- 
thing now and then to which I fear to give a name.” 

The dwarf said never a word, but watched his companion 
as he paced restlessly up and down the room, and presently 
returned to his seat. Here he remained, with his head 
bowed upon his breast for some time, and then suddenly 
raising it, said, 

“Once, and once for all, have you brought me any 
money ? ” 

“ No ! ” returned Quilp. 

“Then,” said the old man, clenching his hands despe- 
rately, and looking upward, “the child and I are lost! ” 

“Neighbour,” said Quilp glancing sternly at him, and 
beating his hand twice or thrice upon the table to attract 
his wandering attention, “let me bo plain with you, and 
play a fairer game than when you held all the cards, and I 
saw but the Iracks and nothing more. You have no secret 
from me now.” 

The old man looked up, trembling. 

“ You are surprised,” said Quilp. “ Well, perhaps that's 
natural. You have no secret from me now, T say; no, 
not o]ie. For now I know that all those sums of money, 
that all those loans, advances, and supplies that you have 
had from me, have found their ivay to— shall 1 say the 
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Ay ! ” replied the old man, ^^say it, if you will.” 

‘^To the gaming-table,” rejoined Quilp, ‘‘your nightly 
haunt. This was the precious scheme to make your for- 
tune, was it ; this was the secret certain source of wealth in 
which I was to have sunk iny money (if I had been the fool 
you took me for) ; this was your inexhaustible mine of gold, 
your El Dorado, eli? ” 

Yes,” cried the old man, turning upon him. with gleam- 
ing eyes, “it was. Jt is. It will be till 1 die.” 

“That I should have been blinded,” said Quilp looking 
contemptxiously at ])im, “by a mere shallow gambler! ” 

“ I am no gambler,” cried the old man fiercely. “ I call 
Heaven to witness that I never jjlayed for gain of mine, or 
love of play; that at every piece I staked, I whispered to 
myself that orphan’s name and called on Heaven to bless 
the venture, which it never did. Whom did it prosper? 
Who were those with wliom I i)layed? Men who lived by 
plunder, profligacy, and riot, squandering their gold in do- 
ing ill and propagating vice and evil. My winnings would 
have been from them, my winnings would have been be- 
stowed to the last farthing on a young sinless child whose 
life they would have sweetened and made happy. What 
would they have contracted? Tlie xiieans of corruption, 
wretchedness, and misery. AVho would not have lioped in 
such a cause — tell me that; now who would not have hoped 
as I did?” 

“When did you first begin this mad career?” asked 
Quilp, his taunting inclination subdued for a moment by 
the old man’s grief and wildness. 

“When did I first begin? ” he rejoined, passing his hand 
across his brow. “ When ivas it, that I first began? WTien 
should it be, but Avhen I began to think how little I had 
saved, how long a time it took to save at all, how short a 
time 1 might have at my age to live, and how she would 
be left to the rough mercies of tlic world, with barely 
enough to keep her from the sorrows that wait on poverty; 
then it was that I began to think about it. ” 

“ After you first came to me to get your precious grand- 
son packed off to sea? ” said Quilp. 

Shortly after that,” replied the old man. “ I thought 
of it a long time, and had it in my sleep for months. Then 
I began. I found no pleasure in it, I expected none. 
What has it ever brought to me but anxious days and sleep- 
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less nights, but loss of health and peace of mind, and gain 
of feebleness and sorrow ! ” 

“ You lost what money you had laid by, first, and then 
came to me. While I thought you were making your for- 
tune (as you said you were) you were making yourself a 
beggar, eh? Dear me! And so it comes to pass that I 
hold every security yon could scrape together, and a bill^f 
sale upon the — upon the stock and property,” said Quilp 
standing up and looking about him, as if to assure himself 
that none of it had been taken away. “ But did you never 
win? ” 

“ N(!ver ! ” groaned the old man. “ Never won back my 
loss!” 

“I thought,” sneered the dwarf, “that if a man played 
long enough he Avas sure to win at last, or at the worst not 
to come oil' a lostir.” 

“ And so he is,” cried the old man, suddenly rousing 
himsidf from his state of des])ondency, and lashed into the 
most violent excitement, “ so he is ; I have felt that from 
the first, I have always known it. I’ve seen it, I never felt 
it half so strongly as 1 fee] it now. Quilp, I have dreamed 
three nights of winning the same large sum, I never could 
dream that dream Ijefore, though I have often tried. Do 
not desert me now I have this clianee. I have no re- 
source but you, give me some help, let me try this one last 
hope.” 

The dwarf shrugged his shoulders and shook his head. 

“ See, Quilp, good tender-hearted Quilp,” said the old 
man, drawing some scraps of paper from his pocket with a 
trembling hand, and clasping the dAvarf’s arm, “only see 
here. Look at tliese figures, the result of long calculation, 
and painful and hard experience. I vmst win. I only 
want a little help once more, a fcAV pounds, but tAVo score 
pounds, dear Quilp.” 

“ The last advance Avas seventy,” said the dwarf; “and 
it went in one night.” 

I knoAv it did,” answered the old man, ** but that was 
the very Avorst fortune of all, and the time had not come 
then. Quilp, consider, consider,” the old man cried, trem- 
bling so much the while that the papers in his hand flut- 
tered as if they were shaken by the wind, “that orphan 
child. If I were alone, I could die with gladness— per- 
ha>ps even anticipate that doom which is dealt out so uue^ 
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qnally, coming as it does on the proud and happy in their 
strengtli, and shunning the needy and afflicted and all who 
court it in their despair — but what I have done, has been 
for her. Help me for her sake I implore you — not for 
mine, for hers ! 

‘‘I’m sorry I’ve got an appointment in the City,” said 
Quilp, looking at his watch with perfect self-possession, 
“ or i should have been very glad to have spent half an 
hour with you wliile you composed yourself — very glad.” 

“Nay, Quilp, good Quilp,” gasped the old man, catching 
at his skirts — “ you and 1 have talked together more than 
once of her poor mother’s story. The fear of her coming 
to poverty has perhaps been bred in me by that. Do not 
be hard upon me, but take that into account. You aret a 
great gainer by me. Oh spare me the money for this one 
last hope ! ” 

“ I couldn’t do it really,” said Quilp with unusual polite- 
ness, “ though I tell you what — and this is a circumstance 
worth bearing in mind as showing how the sharpest among 
us may be taken in sometimes — I Avas so deceived by the 
penurious Avay in which you lived, al no with Nelly — ” 

“All done to save money for temp ing fortune, and make 
her triumph greater,” cried the old man. 

“Yes, yes, I understand that now,” said Quilp; “but I 
was going to say, I Avas so deceived by tliat, your jniserly 
way, tlie reputation you had among those who knew you of 
being rich^ and your re])eated assurances that you would 
make of my advances treble and quadruple the interest you 
paid me, that I’d have advanced you even now Avhat you 
Avant, oil your simple note of hand, though I had been led 
to suspect something Avrong, if I hadn’t unexpectedly be- 
come acquainted Avith your secret way of life.” 

“ Who is it,” retorted the old man desperately, “ that 
notwithstanding all my caution, told you that! Come. 
Let me know the name — the person.” 

The crafty dwarf, bethinking himself that his giving up 
the child would lead to the disclosure of the artifice he had 
employed, which, as nothing was to be gained by it, it was 
as well to conceal, stopped short in his answer and said, 
“ Now, Avho do you think? ” 

“ It was Kit, it must have been the boy ; he played the 
spy and you tampered with him? ” said the old man. 

“How dame you to think of him? ” said the dwarf in a 
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tone of great commiseration. ^^Yes, it was Kit. Poor 
Kit!’^ 

So saying, ho nodded in a friendly manner, and took his 
leave, stopping wlien he had passed the outer door a little 
distance, and grinning with extraordinary delight. 

*<Poor muttered Quilp. I think it was Kit who 

said I Avas an uglier dwarf than could be seen anyAvhere for 
a penny, Avasii’t it. Ha ha ha! Poor Kit! ” 

And with that he Aveiit his Avay, still chuckling as he 
Avent. 


CIIArTEK X. 

Danirl Qutlp neither ent(M*ed nor left the old man’s 
hoxise, unobserved. In tlie shadoAv of an anhAvay nearly 
opposite, leading to one of the many passages which di- 
verged from the. uiaiii strc'ot, there lingered one Avlio having 
taken up his i)osition Avhen the twiliglit first came on, still 
maintaintal it Avith undiiuinished patience, and leaning 
against tin? Avail Avith tlie luanncu* of one Avho had a long 
time to Avait, and being Avcdl used to it Avas quite resigned, 
scarcely changed his attitude for the hour together. 

Tliis patient lounger attracted little attention from any 
of those Avho passed, and bestowed as little upon them. 
Ilis eyes Avere constantly directed toAvards one object, tlie 
AvindoAV at Avliich the child Avas accustomed to sit. If he 
withdrew them for a moment, it Avas only to glance at a 
clock in some neighbouring shop, and then to strain his 
sight once more in the old quarter Avith increased earnest- 
ness and attention. 

It has been remarked that this personage evinced no 
weariness in his place of concealment, nor did he, long as 
his Avaiting Avas. Put as the time Avent on, he manifested 
some anxiety and surprise, glancing at the clock more fre- 
quently and at the Aviiidow less liopefiilly than before. At 
length the clock aauis hidden from his sight by some envious 
shutters, then the church steeples ])roclaimed eleven at 
night, then tlie quarter past, and then the conviction seemed 
to obtrude itself upon his mind that it Avas of no use tarry- 
ing there any longer. 

That the conviction was an unwelcome one, and that he 
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■was by no means willing to yield to it, was apparent from 
his reluctance to quit the spot; from the tardy steps with 
which he often left it, still looking over his shoulder at the 
same window ; and from the precipitation with which he 
as often returned, when a fancied noise or the changing 
and imperfect light induced him to suppose it had beeji 
softly raised. At lengtli he gave the matter up as hopeleo::. 
for that night, and suddenly breaking into a run as though 
to force himself away, scampered off at his utmost speed, 
nor once ventured to look behind him lest he should be 
tempted back again. 

Without relaxing his pace or stopping to take breath, 
this mysterious individual dashed on through a great many 
alleys and narrow ways until lie at length arrived in a 
square ]>aved court, when he subsided into a walk, and 
making for a small house from the window of which a light 
Avas shining, lifted tlu^ latch of the door and passed in. 
Bless cried a woman turning sharply round, 

who’s that? Oh! it’s you, Kit! ” 

Yes, mother, it’s me.” 

Why, how i ired you look, my dear ! ” 

“Old master an’t gone out to-night,” said Kit, “and so 
she hasn't been at the window at all.” With which words, 
he sat down by the Hre and looked very mournful and dis- 
contented. 

The room in whi(jh Kit sat himself down in this condi- 
tion was au exti-eimdy poor and homely place, but with 
that air ot* cojiifort about it, nevertheless, which — or the 
spot must be a Avretehed one indeed — cleanliness and order 
can always impart in some degree. Late as the Dutch 
clock showed it to be, the poor Avonian Avas still hard at 
Avork at an ironing-table; a young child lay sleeping in a 
cradle near the fire ; and another, a sturdy boy of two or 
three years old, very Avide awake, with a very tight night- 
cap on his head, and a night-gown very much too small for 
him on his body, Avas sitting bolt upright in a clothes- 
basket, staring oven* the rim Avith his great round eyes, and 
looking as if he had thoroughly made up his mind never to 
go to sleep any more ; Avhich, as ho had already declined 
to take his natural rest and had been brought out of 
bed in consequence, opened a cheerful prospect for liis re- 
lations and friends. It Avas rather a queer-looking family ; 
Kit, his mother, and the children, being all strongly alike. 
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Kit was disposed to be out of temper, as the best of us 
are too often — ^biit he looked at the youngest child who was 
sleeping soundly, and from him to his other brother in the 
clothes-basket, and from him to their mother, who had 
been at work without comi)laint since morning, and thought 
it would be a better and kinder thing to be good-humoured. 
So he rocked the cradle with his foot, made a face at the 
rebel in the clothes-basket, which put him in high good- 
humour directly, and stoutly determined to be talkative 
and make himself agreeable. 

‘‘Ah mother! ” said Kit, taking out his clasp-knife and 
falling u})on a groat piece of bread and meat which she had 
had ready for him, hours before, “wliat a one you are! 
There au’t many such as you, /kiiow.’^ 

“ I ho])e there are many a great deal better, Kit,^^ said 
Mrs, Nubbles ; “ and that there are, or ought to be, according 
to what the parson at cha])el says.^^ 

“ Much he knows about it,” returned Kit contemptuously. 

Wait till he^s a widder and works like you do, and gets 
as little, and docs as much, and kee})S his spirits up the 
same, and then I’ll ask him Avhat’s o’clock and trust him 
for being right to half a second.” 

“Well,” said Mrs, Nubbles, evading the point, “your 
beer’s dowui there by the fender. Kit.” 

“I see,” replied her son, taking up the porter pot, “my 
love to you, mother. And the ])arsoii’s health too if you 
like. 1 don’t bear him any malice, not I! ” 

“ Did you tell me just now that your master hadn’t gone 
out to-night? ” inquired Mrs. Nubbles. 

“Yes,” said Kit, “worse luck.” 

“ You should say better luck, I think,” returned his 
mother, “because Miss Nelly won’t have been left 
alone.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Kit, “ T forgot that. I said worse luck, be- 
cause I’ve been watching ever since eight o’clock, and seen 
nothing of her.” 

“ I wonder what she’d say,” cried his mother, stopping In 
her work and looking round, “ if she knew that every night, 
when she — poor thing — is sitting alone at that window, 
you are watching in the open street for fear any harm 
should come to her, and that you never leave the place or 
come home to your bed though you’re ever so tired, till 
such time as you think she’s safe in hers.” 
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Never mind what she’d say,” replied Kit, with some* 
thing like a blush on his uncouth face ; she’ll never know 
nothing, and consequently, she’ll never say nothing.” 

Mrs. Nubbles ironed -away in silence for a minute or 
two, and coming to the fireplace for another iron, glanced 
stealthily at Kit while she rubbed it on a board and dusted 
it with a duster, but said nothing until she had returned to 
her table again, when holding the iron at an alarmingly 
short distance from her cheek, to test its temperature, and 
looking round with a smile, she observed : 

I know what some people would say. Kit — ” 

^‘Nonsense,” interposed Kit with a perfect apprehension 
of what was to follow. 

^^No, but they would indeed. Some people would say 
that you’d fallen in love with her, I know they would.” 

To this. Kit only replied by bashfully bidding his mother 
get out,” and forjiiing sundry strange figures with his legs 
and arms, accompanied by sympathetic contortions of his 
face. Not deriving from these means the relief which he 
sought, he bit off an immense mouthful from the bread and 
meat, and took a quick drink of the porter, by which arti- 
ficial aids he choked himself and effected a diversion of the 
subject, 

“ Speaking seriously though. Kit,” said his mother taking 
up the theme afresh, after a time, ‘‘for of course I was 
only in joke just now, it’s very good and thoughtful, and 
like you, to do this, anti never let anybody know it, though 
some day I hope she may come to know it, for I’m sure 
she would be very grateful to you, and feel it very much. 
It’s a cruel thing to keep the dear child shut up there. I 
don’t wonder that the old gentleman wants to keep it from 
you.” 

“He don’t think it’s cruel, bless you,” said Kit, “and 
don’t mean it to be so, or he wouldn’t do it — I do consider, 
mother, that he wouldn’t do it for all the gold and silver 
in the world. No, no, that he wouldn’t. I know him 
better than that.” 

“ Then what does he do it for, and why does he keep it 
so close from you? ” said Mrs. Nubbles. 

“That I don’t know,” returned her son. “If he hadn’t 
tried to keep it so close though, I should never have found 
it out, for it was his getting me away at night and sending 
me off so much earlier than he used to, that first made 
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xiie curious to know what was going on. Hark! whJit’s 
that?^^ 

“It'S onlj somebody ontskle.^^ 

“ It’s somebody crossing over here — ’’said Kit, standing 
up to listen, “and coming very fast too. He can’t have 
gone out afU‘r 1 left, and the house caught lire, mother! ” 

The boy stood for a moment, really bereft, by the ap- 
preheusiou he liad conjured up, of the power to move. 
The footsteps drew nearer, the door was opened with a 
hasty hand, and the child herself, pale and breathless, and 
hastily wra])pcd in a few disordered garments, hurried into 
the room. 

“IMiss Kelly! What is the matter!” cried mother and 
son together. 

“I must not stay a moment,” slie returned, “ grand fatlier 
has been taken very ill, I found him in a lit upon the floor — ” 

“I’ll vun for a doctor” — said Kit, seizing his bvimless 
hat. “ I’ll 1)0 there directly, I’ll — ” 

“No, no,’* cried Nell, “there is one there, you’re not 
wanted, you — you — iiiust never come near us any more! ” 

“What! ’’roared Kit. 

“Never again,” said the child. “Don't ask me why, 
for I don’t kiiOAv. Dray don’t ask ]ne why, piay don’t be 
sorry, pray don’t be vexed with me, I have nothing to do 
witli it indeed ! ” 

Kit looked at her with Ids eyes stretcjlied wide, and 
opened and shut his mouth a great many times, but couldn’t 
get ont one word. 

“He complains and raves of jmi,” said the child, “I 
don’t know what you have done, but i hope it’s nothing 
very bad.” 

“ 1 done ! ” roared Kit. 

“He cries that you’re the cause of all his misery,” re- 
turned the child with tearful eyes; “he screamed and 
called for you, they say you must not come near him or he 
will die. You must not return to us any more. I came 
to toll you. I thought it would be better that I should 
come than somebody quite strange. Oh, Kit, what have 
you done? You, in whom I trusted so much, and who 
were almost the only friend I had ! ” 

The unfortunate Kit looked at his young mistress harder 
and harder, and with eyes growing wider and wider, but 
was perfectly motionless and silent. 
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have brought his money for the week,” said the child, 
looking to the woman and laying it on the table — ‘^and — 
and — a little more, for he was always good and kind to me, 

I Jiope he will be sorry and do well somewhere else and not 
take this to heart too much. It grieves me very much to 
irdxt with hi]n like this, but there is no helj). It must be 
(lone. Good night! ” 

With the tears streaming down her faoe, and her slight, 
figure trembling witli the agitation of tlie scene she had 
l(‘tt, the shock she had received, tlie errand she had just 
discharged, and a thousand i)ainful and atfectionate feel- 
ings, the child hastened to the door, and disappeared as 
ra})idly as she had come. 

Tlie j)Oor woman, who had no cause to doubt her son, 
])ut every reason for relying on his lionesty and truth, was 
staggered, notwithstanding, by his not having advanced 
one word iii his defence. Visions of gallantry, kuavoiy, 
robbery; and of the nightly absences from home for which 
he had accounted so strangely, having been occasioned by 
some unlawful pursuit; flocked into lier brain and rendered 
her afraid to question him. She rocked herself upon a 
chair^ wringing her hands and weeping bitterly, but Kit 
made no attempt to comfort lier and remained quite bewil- 
dered. The baby in the cradle woke up and cried, the boy 
in the clothes-basket fell over on Ids back witli the basket 
n])on him and was seen no more, the mother wej)t louder 
yet and rocked faster, but Kit, iusensible to all the din and 
tumult, remained in a state of utter stupefaction. 


CHAPTER XL 

Quiet and solitude were destined to liold uninterrupted 
rule no longer, beneath the roof that sheltered the child. 
Next morning the old man was in a raging fever accompa- 
xned with delirium, and sinking under the influence of this 
<lisorder he lay for many weeks in imminent peril of his 
life. There was watching enough now, but it was the 
watching of strangers who made of it a greedy trade, and 
who, in the intervals of their attendance upon the sick man 
huddled together with a ghastly good-fellovrship, and ate 
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and drank and made merry; for disease and death were 
tlieir ordinary household gods. 

Yet in all the hurry and ctiawding of such a time, the 
child was more alone than she had ever been before; alone 
in spirit, alone in her devotion to him who was wasting 
away upon liis burning bed; alone in her unfeigned sorrow, 
and her uujmrchased sympathy. Day after day, and night 
aft(u* night, found her still by the pillow of the unconscious 
sufferer, still anticipating his every want, and still listen^ 
ing to those repetitions of her name and those anxieties and 
cares for her, whicli were ever U2)permost among his fever- 
ish wanderings. 

The house was no longer theirs. Even the sick chamber 
seemetl to he retained on the uncertain tenure of Mr. Quilp^s 
favour. Tlie old man’s illness had not lasted many days 
when he took formal possession of the premises and all 
upon them, in virtue of certain legal powers to that effect, 
which fiov understood and none prevSiimed to call in ques- 
tion. This important st(‘p secured, with the assistance of 
a man of law whom he brought with him for the purpose, 
the dwarf proceeded to establish himself and his coadjutor 
in the house, as an assertion of his claim against all comers ; 
and then set about making his quarters comfortable after 
his own fasliion. 

To tliis end, i\Ir. Quilp encamped in tlie back parlour, 
having lirst put an effectual stop to any further business 
by shutting up the shop. Having looked out from among 
the old furniture the handsomest and most commodioua 
chair he could possibly find, which he reserved for his own 
use, and an especially hideous and uncomfortable one, 
which lie (‘onsiderately appropriated to the accommodation 
of his friend, lie caused them to be carried into this room 
and took up his position in great state. The apartment 
was very far removed from tlie old man’s chamber, but 
Mr. Quilp deemed it prudent, as a precaution against infec- 
tion from fever, and a means of wholesome fumigation, not 
only to smoke himself without cessation, but to insist upon 
it that his legal friend did the like. Moreover, he sent an 
express to tiio wharf for the tumbling boy, who arriving 
with all despatch was enjoined to sit himself down in 
another chair just inside the door, continually to smoke a 
great pipe which the dwarf had provided for the purpose, 
and not to take it from his lips under any pretence whatever, 
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were it only lor one minute at a time, if he dared. These 
arrangements completed, Mr. Qnilp looked round him with 
chuckling satisfaction, andi remarked that he called that 
comfort. 

The legal gentleman, whose melodious name was Brass* 
might have called it comfort also but for two drawbackii^ 
one was that lie could by no exertion sit easily in his chair, 
the seat of which was very hard, angular, slippery, and 
sloping ; tlie other that tobacco smoke always caused him 
great internal discomposure and annoyance. But as he 
was quite a creature of Mr. Quilp\s and had a thousand 
reasons for conciliating his good opinion, he tried to smile, 
and nodded his acquiescence with the best grace he could 
assume. 

This Brass was an attorney of no very good repute from 
Bcvis Marks in the City of London ; he was a tall, meagre 
man, with a nose like a wen, a ])rotniding forehead, re- 
treating eyes, and hair of a deep red. He wore a long 
black surtout reaching nearly to his ankles, short black 
trousers, high shoes, and cotton stockings of a bluish grey. 
He had a cringing manner but a v(uy harsh voice, and his 
blandest smiles were so extremely forbidding, that to have 
had his company under the least re})ulsive eii'cumstances, 
one would have wislied him to be out of teiui)er that he 
might only scowl, 

Quilp looked at his legal adviser, and seeing that lie was 
winking very much in the anguish of liis pipe, that he 
sometimes shuddered when he happened to inhale its full 
flavour, and that he constantly fanned the smoke from him, 
Avas quite overjoyed and rubbed his hands with glee. 

Smoke away, you dog,’^ said Quilp turning to the boy; 
fill your pipe again and smoke it fast, down to the last 
whiff, or I’ll put the sealing- waxed end of it in the fire 
and rub it red hot upon your tongue.” 

Luckily the boy was case-hardened, and would have 
smoked a small lime-kiln if anybody had treated him with 
it. Wherefore he only muttered a brief defiance of his 
master, and did as he Avas ordered. 

Is it good. Brass, is it nice, is it fragrant, do you feel 
like the Grand Turk? ” said Quilp. 

Mr. Brass thought that if he did, the Grand Turk’s feel- 
ings were by no means to be eiiAued, but he said it was 
famous, and he had no doubt he felt very like that Potentate. 
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This is the way to keep off fever said Quilp, this is 
the way to keep off every calamity of life. We^ll never 
leave off all the time we stop Jiere — smoke away, you dog, 
or you shall swallow the jupe.^^ 

“ Shall we stop hero long, Mr. Quilp? inquired his legal 
friend, when tlie dwarf had given liis boy this last gentle 
admonition. 

‘‘ We must stop, I suppose, till the old gentleman up stairs 
is dead,’^ returned Quil]). 

lie he lie! laughed Mr. Brass, oh ! very good! 
Smoke away!” cried Quilp. “Never stop! you can 
talk as you smoke. Don’t lose time.” 

“lie Jie lie!” cried Brass faintly, as he again applied 
himself to the odious jiipe. “But if lie should get better, 
Mr. Quilp? ” 

“ Then we shall stop till he does, and no longer,” re- 
turned the dwarf. 

“How kind it is of you, Sir, to wait ’till then!” said 
Brass. “ Some peoph'. Sir, would have, sold or removed 
the goods — oh dear, the very instant the law allowed ’em. 
Some people, Sir, would liave been all flintinoss and gran- 
ite. Some people. Sir, would luive — ” 

“ Some peo[)le would have spared themselves the jabber- 
ing of such a parrot as jum,” interposed the dwarf. 

“ He he he! ” cried Brass. “You have siirh spirits! ” 
The smoking seiitimd jit the door interi)osed in this place, 
and w'ithout taking his jiipe from his lips, growled 
“ Here’s the gal a coniiii’ down.” 

“The Avliat, you dog? ” said Quilp. 

“The gal,” returned the boy. “Are you deaf? ” 

“Oh!” said Quilp, drawing in his breath with great 
relish as if he Avere taking souj), “ you and 1 Avill have such 
a settling presently ; there's such a scratching and bruising 
in store for you, ]uy dear young friend. Aha! Nelly! 
How is he noAv, my duck of diamonds? ” 

“He’s very bad,” re])]ied the weeping child. 

“ What a pretty little Nell ! ” cried Quil{). 

“Oh beautiful, Sir, beautiful indeed,” said Brass. 
“Quite charming! ” 

“ Has she come to sit upon Quilp’ s knee,” said the dwarf, 
in Avhat he meant to be a soothing tone, “ or is she going to 
bed in her own little room inside here — which is poor.Nelly 
going to do? ” 
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" What a remarkable pleasant way he has with children ! 
muttered Brass, as if in confidence between himself and 
the ceiling; ^^upoii my word it’s quite a treat to hear him.” 

^^I’m not going to stay at all,” faltered Nell. “I want 
a few things out of that room, and then — I — I — won’t 
come down here any more.” 

And a very nice little room it is! ” said the dwarf look- 
ing into it as the child entered. Quite a bower. You’r(3 
sure you’re not going to use it, you’re sure you’re not 
coming back, Nelly?” 

^^No,” replied tlie child, Imrryiiig away, with the few 
articles of dress she liad come to remove; never again, 
never again.” 

She’s very sensitive,” said Quilp, looking after her. 
^^Very sensitive; that’s a pity. The bedstead is muck 
about my size. I tliink I shall nmke it my little room.” 

Mr. Brass eiicoui*agiug this idea, as he would have en- 
couraged othej‘ emanation from the same source, the 
dwarf walked in to try the effect, which he did by throw- 
ing himself on liis back upon tlie bed with his pipe in his 
mouth, and thou kicking up his legs and smoking violently. 
Jlr. Bi'ass apj)lauding tliis pi(*.turo very much, ajid the bed 
being soft and comfortabh*, Mr. (Jiiil]) determined to use it, 
both as a sleeping ])lace by night and as a kind of divan by 
day, and in order that it might be converted to the latter 
purpose at once, remained wdiere be was and smoked his 
pij)e out. The legal gentleman being by this time rather 
giddy and perplexed in liis ideas (for this was one of the 
operations of the tobacco upon his nervous system), took 
the o])portunity of slinking away into the open air where 
in course of time he rtHmvered sufficiently to return with a 
countenance of tolerable comi^osnre. He was soon led on 
by the malicious dwarf to smoke lumself into a relapse, 
and in that state stumbled upon a settee where lie slept till 
morning. 

Such were Mr. Quilp’ s first proceedings on entering upon 
his new property. He was for some days restrained by 
business from performing any i^articular pranks, as his 
time was })retty w^ell occupied between taking, with the 
assistance of Mr. Brass, a minute inventory of all the goods 
in the place, and going abroad upon his other concerns 
which happily engaged him for several hours at a time. 
His avarice and caution being now thoroughly awakened, 
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however, he was never absent from the house one night, 
and his eagerness for some termination, good or bad, to the 
old man’s disorder, increasing rapidly as the time passed 
by, soon began to vent itself in open murmurs and exclama- 
tions of impatience. 

Nell shrank timidly from all the dwarf’s advances 
towards c.ojiversation and fled from the very sound of his 
voices, nor were the lawyer’s smiles less terrible to her than 
Qiiil])’s grimaces. She lived in such continual dread and 
ap])reheusion of meeting one or other of them upon the 
stairs or in the passages if slie stirred from her grand- 
father’s chamljer, that slie seldom left it for a moment until 
late at nig]»t, wlien the silence eiuiouraged her to venture 
forth and breatlie the ])urej* air of some empty room. 

One night she had stolen to her usual window and was 
sitting there very sorrowfully, for tlie old man had been 
worse that day, wlum she tliought she heard her name pro- 
nommed by Ji voi(‘e in the street, and looking down, recog- 
nised Kit, Avhose (mdeavours to attract her attention had 
roused her from her sad reflections. 

Miss Nell ! ” said the boy in a low voice. 

** Yes,” replied the child, doul)tful whether she ought 
to hold any communication with the supposed culprit, 
but inclining to her old fav^ourito still, ^‘what do vou 
want? ” 

I liave wanted to say a word to you for a long time,” 
the boy replied, ‘^but the people below have driven me 
away and wouldn’t let me see you. You don’t l)(dievc— I 
hope you don’t really believe—that 1 deserve to be cast off 
as I have been; do yon, Miss? ” 

I must believe it,” returned the child. '' Or why would 
grandfcither have been so angry with you? ” 

“I don’t know,” replied Kit. '^I’m sure I’ve never de- 
served it from him, no, nor from you. ] can say that with 
a true and honest lieart any way. And then to be driven 
from the door, when I only came to ask how old master 
was — ! ” 

^^They never told me that,” said the child. didn^t 
know it indeed. I wouldn’t have liad them do it for the 
world.” 

“ Thank’ ee, Miss,” returned Kit, “it’s comfortable to 
hear- you say that. I said I never Avould believe that it 
was your doing.” 
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That was right ! said the child eagerly, 

^^Miss Nell,” cried the boy, coming under the window 
and speaking in a lower tone, there are new masters down- 
stairs. It’s a change for you.” 

“It is indeed,” replied the child. 

“And so it will be for him w^hon he gets better,” saiJ 
the boy, pointing towards the sick room. 

“ — If he ever does,” added the cliild, unable to restrain 
her tears. 

“Oh, he^ll do that, he’ll do that,” said Kit, “I’m sure 
he will. You mustn’t be cast down. Miss Nell. Now 
don’t be, pray.” 

These words of encouragement and consolation were few 
and roughly said, but they affected the child and made her 
for the moment weep the more. 

“ He’ll be sure to get better now,” said the boy anxiously, 
“if you don’t give way to low spirits and turn ill yourself, 
which would make him %vorse and throw him back just as 
ho was recovering. When he does, say a good word — say 
a kind word for ine^ Miss Nell.” 

“They tell me I must not even mention your name to 
him for a long, long time,” rejoined the child, “I dare not; 
and even if I might, what good would a kind word do you, 
Kit? We shall be very jmor. We shall scarcely have 
bread to eat. ” 

“ It’s not that I may be taken back,” said the boy, “that 
I ask the favour of you. It isn’t for the sake of food and 
wages that I’ve been waiting about so long in hopes to see 
you. Don’t think that I’d come in a time of trouble to 
talk of such things as them.” 

The cliild looked gratefully and kindly at him, but 
waited that he might speak again. 

“No, it’s not that,” said Kit hesitating, “it’s something 
very different from that. I haven’t got much sense I 
know, but if he could be brought to believe that I’d been 
a faithful servant to him, doing the best I could, and never 
meaning harm, perhaps he mightn’t — ” 

Here Kit faltered so long that the child entreated him 
to speak out, and quickly, for it was very late, and time to 
shut the window. 

“Perhaps he mightn’t think it over venturesome of me 
to say — well then, to say this,” — cried Kit with sudden 
boldness. “ This home is gone from you and him. Mother 
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and I have got a poor one, but that’s better than this with 
all these people here; and why not come there, till he’s 
had time to look about and find a better! ” 

The eliild did not speak. Kit, in the relief of having 
made his proposition, found his tongue loosened, and spoke 
out in its favour witli liis utmost eloquence. 

You think,” said the boy, ^^that it’s very small and 
inconvenient. So it is, but it’s very clean. lA^rhaps you 
think it would be noisy, but there’s not a quieter court 
than ours in all the town. Don’t be afraid of the children; 
tlu^ baby liardly ever cries, and tlie other one is very good 
— besides, i ’d mind ’em. Tliey w^ouldii’t vex you much, 
I’m sure. Do try, IMiss Nell, do try. The little front 
room up stairs is very ])leasant. You can see a piece of 
the chur(*-h-clo(‘k through the chimneys and almost tell tlie 
tiim*; mother says it would bo just the thing for you, and 
so it would, and you’d have her to Avait upon you both, 
and me to run nf errands. We don’t mean money, bless 
you ; you’re not to think of that. AVill you try him, Miss 
Nell? Oidy say you’ll try him. Do try to make old mas- 
ter come, and ask liini first Avhat I have df)ne — will you 
only promise that. Miss Nell?” 

Before the child could reply to this earnest solicitation, 
the street-door opened, and Mr. Brass thrusting out his 
iiiglit'Capped head called in a surly voice, “ Who’s there!” 
Kit immediately glided aAvay, and Nell, closing the Avin- 
doAV softly, dreAV hack into the room. 

Before Mr. Brass had repeated his inquiry many times 
Mr. Quilp, also embellished Avith a iiight-caj), emei'ged 
from the same door and looked carefully up and doAvn the 
street, and u]i at all the AvindoAvs of the house from the 
opposite side. Finding tliat there Avas nobody in sight he 
presently ri'-turned into the house with his legal friend, pro- 
testing (as the child lieard from the staircase) that there 
was a league and plot against him, that he Avas in danger 
of being robbed and plundered by a band of conspirators 
Avho prowled about the liouse at all seasons, and that he 
Avould delay no longer but tak<^ immediate steps for dispos* 
ing of the pro})erty and returning to his own peaceful roof. 
Having groAvled forth these and a great many other threats 
of the same nature, he coiled himself once more in the 
child’s little bed, and Nell crept softly up the stairs. 

It was natural enough that her short and unfinished 
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dialogue with Kit should leave a strong impression on her 
mind, and influence her dreams that night and her recollec- 
tions for a long, long time. Surrounded by unfeeling cred- 
itors, and mercenary attendants upon the sick, and meeting 
in the height of her anxiety and sorrow with little regard 
or sympathy even from the women about her, it is not sur- 
prising that the affectionate heart of the child should have 
been touched to the quick by one kind and generous spirit, 
however uncouth the temple in which it dwelt. Thank 
Heaven that the temples of such spirits are not made with 
hands, and that they may be more worthily hung with poor 
patchwork than with purple and flue linen! 


V CIIAPTEK XII. 

At length the crisis of the old man^s disorder was past, 
and he began to mend. By very slow and feeble degrees 
his consciousness came back, but the mind was weakened 
and its functions were impaired. He was patient, and 
quiet; often sat brooding, but not despondently, for a long 
space ; was easily amused, even by a sunbeam on the wall 
or ceiling; made no complaint tliat the days were long or 
the nights tedious ; and appeared indeed to have lost all 
count of time and every sense of care or weariness. He 
would sit for hours together with NelPs small hand in his, 
playing with the fingers and stopping sometimes to smooth 
her hair or kiss her brow ; and when he saw that tears were 
glistening in her eyes would look, amazed, about him for 
the cause, and forget his wonder even while he looked. 

The child and he rode out: the old man propped up with 
pillows, and the child beside him. They were hand in 
hand as usual. The noise and motion in. the streets fa- 
tigued his brain at first, but he was not surprised, or curi- 
ous, or pleased, or irritated. He was asked if he remem- 
bered this, or that, ‘^Oh yes,^^ he said, “quite well — why 
not? Sometimes he turned his head and looked with 
earnest gaze and outstretched neck, after some stranger in 
the crowd, until he disappeared from sight; but, to the 
question why he did this, he answered not a word. 

He was sitting in his easy chair one day, and Nell upon 
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a stool beside hiin, when a man outside the door inquired 
if he might enter. “Yes,” he said without emotion, “it 
was Quilp, he knew* Quilp was master there. Of course* 
he might come in.” And so he did. 

“I’m glad to see you well again at last, neighbour,” said 
the dwarf, sitting down opposite to him. “ You’re quite 
strong now? ” 

“Yes,” said the old man feebly, “y(*s.” 

“1 don’t want to hurry you, you know, neighbour,” said 
the dwarf, raising liis voic(*, for tin' old man’s senses were 
d\dler than they had been ; “ but, as soon as you vxm arrange 
your future })roceedings, the better.” 

“ Surely,” said the old Jiian. “ The better for all parties.” 

“A'ou see,” ])ursued Quilp after a short pause, “the 
goods being once removed, this house Acould be uncomforta- 
ble; uninhabitable in fact.” 

“ You say tnu^,” returned the old man. “Poor Kell too, 
what would sh(*> d(^? ” 

“ Exactly,” bawled the dwarf nodding his head; “that’s 
very well observinl. Then will you consider about it, 
neighbour? ” 

“I will, certainly,” replied the old man. “We shall 
not stop here.” 

“So I su))posed,” said the dwarf. “I have sold the 
things. They have not yielded (luite as much as they 
might have (lone, but pn^tty well — pretty well. To-day’s 
Tuesday. When shall they be moved? There’s no hurry 
— shall wc say this afternoon? ” 

“ Say Friday morning,” leturned the old man. 

“Very good,” said the dwarf. “So be it, — with the 
understanding that 1 can’t go beyond that day, neighbour, 
oil any account.” 

“Good,” returned the old man. “ T shall remember it.” 

JVIr. Quilp seemed rather jiuzzled by the strange, even 
spiritless way in wliicli all this was said ; but as the old 
man nodded his head and repiuited “ on Friday morning. 
I shall remember it,” he had no excuse for dwelling upon 
the subject any further, and so took a friendly leave with 
many expressions of good-will and many compliments to 
his friend on his looking so remarkably well ; and went be- 
low stairs to report progress to Mr. Brass. 

All that day, and all the next, the old man remained in 
this state. He wandered up and down the house and into 
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and out of the various rooms, as if with some vague intent 
of bidding them adieu, but he referred neither by direct 
allusions nor in any other manner to the interview of the 
morning or the necessity of finding some other shelter. 
An indistinct idea lie had, that the child was desolate and 
in want of help, for lie often drew her to his bosom and 
bade her be of good cheer, saying that they would not desert 
each other ; but he seemed unable to contemplate their real 
position more distinctly, and Avas still the listless, pasvsion- 
less creature, that suffering of mind and body had left 
him. 

We call this a state of childishness, but it is the same 
poor hollow mockery of it, that death is of sleep. Where, 
in the dull eyes of cloatiiig men, are the laughing light and 
life of childhood, the gaiety that lias known no check, the 
frankness that has felt no chill, the hope that has never 
Avithered, the joys that fade in blossoming? Where, in 
the sharp lineaments of rigid and unsightly death, is the 
calm beauty of slumber, telling of rest for the Avaking 
hours that are past, and gentle hopes and loves for those 
Avhich arc to come? Lay death and sleep down, side by 
side, and say Avho shall find the two akin. Send forth the 
child and childish man together, and blush for the pride 
that libels our own old hajipy state, and giA'^es its title to 
an ugly and distorted image. 

Thursday arrWed, and there Avas no alt(u*atioii in the old 
man. Hut, a change came upon him that evening, as he 
and the child sat silently together. 

Ill a small dull yard below his AvindoAv, there was a tree 
— green and flourishing enough, for such a place — and as 
the air stirred among its leaves, it threAV a rippling shadow 
on the Avhite wall. The old man sat Avatching the shadows 
as they trembled in this patch of light until the sun went 
down, and when it was night and the moon was slowly 
rising he still sat in the same spot. 

To one who had been tossing on a restless bed so long, 
even these few green leaA^es and this trainiuil light, although 
it languished among chimneys and house-tops, were pleas- 
ant things. They suggested quiet places afar off, and rest, 
and peace. 

The child thought more than once that he Avas moyed,^ 
and had forborne to speak. But now he shed tears — tears 
that it lightened her aching heart to see — and making as 
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though he would fall upon his knees, besought her to for- 
give him. 

Forgivo you — what ? said Nell, interposing to prevent 
liis purpose. ‘‘ Oh grandfather, what should I forgive? 

‘‘All that is past, all that has come upon thee, Nell, all 
that was done in that uneasy dream,” returned the old 
man. 

“Do not talk so,” said the child. “Pray do not. Let 
us speak of something else.” 

“Yes, yes, we will,” he rejoined. “And it sliall be of 
what we talked of long ago — many months — months is it, 
or weeks, or days? whieli is it, Nell? ” 

“ I do not understand you ” — said the child. 

“ It has come back upon mo to-day, it has all come back 
since we have been sitting here. I bless thee for it, Nell ! ” 

“For what, dear grandfather?” 

“For what you said when Ave were first made beggars, 
Nell. Let us spc^ak softly. Hush! for if they knew our 
purpose down stairs, they would cry that I Avas mad and 
take thee from jue. AVe will not sto]) here another day. 
We will go far away from here.” 

“Yes, let us go,” said tlio child earnestly. “Let us be- 
gone from this place, and ikutt turn back or think of it 
again. Let us Avaiider barefoot through the Avorld, rather 
than linger liero.” 

“ Wo Avill ” — answered the old man, “ we will travel 
afoot through fields and Avoods, and by the side of rivers, 
and trust ourselves to God in the ])laccs where He dwells. 
It is far better to lie down at night beneath an open sky 
like that yonder — see Iioav bright it is — than to rest in close 
rooms whi^di are always full of care and Aveary dreams. 
Thou and I together, Nell, maybe cheerful and happy yet, 
and learn to forget this time, as if it had never been.” 

“We Avill be happy,” cried the child. “We never can 
be here.” 

“No, Ave never can again — never again — tliat^s truly 
said,” rejoined the old man. “ Let us steal aAvay to-mor- 
row morning — early and softly, that Ave may not be seen 
or heard — and leave no trace or track for them to follow 
by. Poor Nell, thy cheek is pale and thy eyes are heavy 
with watching and Aveeping — with Avatching and weeping 
for me — I know — for me; but thou Avilt be well again, and 
merry too, when we are far aAvay. To-morrow morning, 
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dear, we’ll turn our faces from this scene of sorrows, and 
be as free and happy as the birds.” 

And then the old man clasped his hands above her head, 
and said in a few broken words that from that time forth 
they would wander up and down together, and never part 
more until Death took one or other of the twain. 

The child’s heart beat high with hope and confidence. 
She had no thought of hunger or cold, or thirst, or suffer- 
ing. She saw in this, but a return of the simple pleasures 
they had once enjoyed, a relief from the gloomy solitude 
in which she had lived, an escape from the heartless people 
by whom she had been surrounded in her late time of trial, 
the restoration of the old man’s healtli and ])eace, and a 
life of tranquil liapi^iness. Sun, and stream, and meadow, 
and summer days, shone brightly in her view, and there 
was no dark tint in all the sparkling picture. 

The old man had slept for some hours soundly in liis 
bed, and she was yet busily engaged in prei)aring for their 
flight. There were a few articles of clothing for herself to 
carry, and a few for liini ; old garments, such as became 
their fallen fortunes, laid out to wear; and a staff to sup- 
port his feeble steps, put ready for his use. l>ut this was 
not all her task, for now she must visit the old rooms for 
the last time. 

And how different the parting with them was from any 
she had expected, and most of all from that which she had 
oftenest ])ictured to herself. Ilow could she ever hav(5 
thought of bidding them farewell in triumph, when the 
recollection of the many hours she had passed among them 
rose to her swelling heart, and made her feel the Avish a 
cruelty, lonely and sad though many of those hours had 
been ! She sat down at the windoAv where she had spent 
so many evenings — darker far than this — and every thouglit 
of hope or cheerfulness that had occurred to her in that 
place came vividly upon her mind, and blotted out all its 
dull and mournful associations in an instant. 

Her own little room too, where she had so often knelt 
down and prayed at night — prayed for the time which she 
hoped was dawning now — the little room where she had 
slept so peacefully, and dreamed such j)leasant dreams — it 
was hard not to be able to glance round it once more, and 
to be forced to leave it without one kind look or grateful 
tear. There were some trifles there — poor useless things 
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— that she would have liked to take away ; but that was 
impossible. 

This broug^ht to mind her bird, her poor bird, who hung 
there yet. She wept bitterly for the loss of this little 
creature — until the idea occurred to her — she did not know 
how or why it came into her head — that it might by some 
moans fall into the hands of Kit who would keep it for her 
sake, and think perhaps tliat she had left it behind in the 
hope that he might have it, and as an assurance that she 
was grateful to him. She was calmed and comforted by 
the thouglit, and went to rest with a lighter heart. 

From many dreams of rambling through light and sunny 
places, hut witli some vague objo(*.t unattaiued which ran 
indistinctly through them all, she awoke to find that it 
was yet night, and that the stars were sliining brightly in 
the sky. At length the day began to glimmer, and the 
stars to grow pale and dim. As soon as she was sure of 
this, slit* arose, and dressi'd herself for the journey. 

The old man was yet aslecr]), and as she was unwilling to 
disturb hiia, she left him to slumber on until the sun rose. 
He v/as anxious tliat they should leave the house without 
a minute’s loss of time, and Avas soon ready. 

The child then took him by the hand, and they trod 
lightly and cautiously <lo\vn the stairs, trembling whenever 
a board creaked, and often stopping to listen. The old 
man had forgotten a kind of Avallet which contained the 
light biird(*n he had to carry, and the going back a fcAV 
steps to fetch it seemed an interminable delay. 

At last they reacbt*d the x>assage on the ground floor, 
Avhere the snoring of M j*. (hiilp and his legal friend sounded 
more ten ihle in their ears than the roars of lions. The 
bolts of the door AV(*re rusty, and difficult to unfasten 
without noise. Wlien tli(*y Avere all drawn back it Avas 
found to bo locked, ami, Avorst of all, the key was gone. 
Then the. cliild remembered for the first time one of the 
nurses having told her that Qiiilp ahvays locked both the 
house-doors at night, and kept the keys on the table in his 
bedroom. 

It Avas not Avithout great fear and trepidation that little 
Nell slipped off her shoes and gliding through the store- 
room of old curiosities, where Mr. Brass — the ugliest piece 
of goods in all the stock — lay sleeping on a mattress, passed 
into her oavu little chamber. 
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Here she stood for a few moments quite transfixed with 
terror at the sight of Mr. Quilp, who was hanging so far 
out of bed that he almost seemed to be standing on his 
head, and who, either from the uneasiness of this posture 
or in one of his agreeable habits, was gasping and growling 
with his mouth wide open, and the whites (or rather the 
dirty yellows) of his eyes distinctly visible. It was no 
time, however, to ask whether anything ailed him, so pos- 
sessing herself of the key after one hasty glance about the 
room, and repassing the prostrate Mr. Brass, she rejoined 
jbhe old man in safety. They got the door open without 
noise, and passing into the street, stood still. 

VVTiich way? said the child. 

The old man looked, irresolutely tand helplessly, first at 
her, then to the right and left, then at h(u* again, and 
shook his head. It was plain that she was thenceforth his 
guide and leader. The child felt it, but had no doubts or 
misgiving, and putting her hajid in his, led him gently 
away. 

It was the beginning of a day in June ; the deep blue sky 
unsullied by a cloud, and teeming with brilliant light. The 
streets were as yet nearly free from passengijrs, the houses 
and shops were closed, and the healthful air of morning 
fell like breath from angels, on the sleejiing town. 

The old man and the child passed on through the glad 
silence, (date with hope and pleasure. Tlu^y were alone 
together oikjc again; every object was bright and fresh; 
nothing reminded them, otherwise than by contrast, of the 
monotony and constraint they had left behind; church 
towers and steeples, frowning and dark at other times, 
now shone and dazzled in the sun ; each humble nook and 
corner rejoiced in light; and the sky, dimmed by excessive 
distance, shed its placid smile on everything beneath. 

Forth from the city, while it yet slumbered, went the 
two poor adventurers, wandering they knew not whither. 
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CHAPTEK XIIL 

Daniel Qutlp of Tower Hill, and Sampson Brass of 
Bevis Marks in the city of London, Gentleman, one of her 
Majesty^ s attornies of the Courts of King's Bench an<? 
Common Pleas at Westminster and a solicitor of the High 
Court of Chancery, slumbered on unconscious and unsusi)i- 
cioiis of any mischance, until a knocking at the street door, 
often repeated and gradually mounting up from a modest 
single rap into a perfect battery of knocks, fired in long 
discharges with a very short interval between, caused the 
said Daniel Quilp to struggle into a horizontal irosition, 
and to stare at the ceiling with a drowsy indifference, be- 
tokening that ho lieard the noise and rather Avondered at 
the same, but couldn't be at the trouble of bestoAving any 
further thought upon the si\bject. 

As the knocking, however, instead of accommodating 
itself to his lazy state, increased in vigour and became 
more importunate, as if in earnest remonstrance against his 
falling asleep again noAv that lie had once opened his eyes. 
Daniel Quilp began by degrees to compi-eliend the possi- 
bility of there being somebody at the door, and thus he 
gradually came to recollect that it was Friday morning, and 
he had ordered Mrs. Quilp to be in Avaiting upon him at 
an early hour. 

Mi*. Brass, after writhing about in a great many strange 
attitudes, and often twisting his face and eyes into an ex- 
pression like that Avhich is usually produced by eating 
gooseberries very early in the season, Avas by this time 
awake also, and seeing that Mr. Quilp invested liimself in 
his every-day garments, hastened to do the like, putting 
on his shoes before his stockings, and thrusting his legs 
into his coat sleeves, and making such other small mistakes 
in his toilet as are not uncommon to those who dress in a 
hurry, and labour under the agitation of having been sikF 
denly roused. 

While the attorney was thus engaged, the dwarf was 
groping under the tablt', muttering desperate imprecations 
upon himself mid mankind in general and all inanimate 
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objects to boot^ which suggested to Mr. Brass the question 

what^s the matter? ” 

: “ The key/^ said the dwarf, looking viciously at him, 
^Hhe door-key, — tliat^s the matter. D’ye know aiitything 
of it? ” 

How should I know anything of it, Sir? ” returned Mr. 
Brass. 

‘^How should you?’’ repeated Quilp with a sneer. 

You’re a nice lawyer, an’t you. Ugh, you idiot! ’’ 

Not caring to represent to the dwarf in his present hu- ‘ 
mour, that the loss of a key by aiioi.her person could scarcely 
be said to alfect liis (Brass’s) legal knowledge in any mate- 
ritil degree, Mr. Brass Iniinbly suggested that it must have 
been forgottten over night, and was doubtless at that mo- 
ment in its native key-hole. Notwithstanding that Mr. 
Quilp had a strong conviction to the contrary, found(‘d on 
his recollection of having carefully takcui it out, he was 
fain to admit that this was possible, and therefore went 
grumbling to the door where, sure enough, he found it. 

Now, just as Mr. Quilp laid his hand upon the lock and 
i5aw with great astonish men t that the fastenings were un- 
done, the knocking came again with most irritating vio- 
lence, and the daylight which had been shining through the 
key-hole was intercepted on the outside by a human eye. 
The dwarf was very much (exasperated, and wanting some- 
body to wreak his ill-luiniour upon, determined to dart otit 
suddenly and favour Mrs. Quilp with a gentle acknowledg- 
ment of her attention in making that hideous uproar. 

With this view he drew ba(‘k the lock very silently and 
softly, and opening the door all at once, pounced out upon 
the person on the other side, Avho had at that moment 
raised the knocker for another application, and at whom 
the dwarf ran head lirst, throwing out his hands and feet 
together, and biting the air in the fulness of his malice. 

So far, however, from rushing upon somebody who offered 
no resistance and implored his mercy, Mr. Quilp ' was no 
sooner in the arms of the individual whom he had taken 
for liis wife than he found himself complimented with two^ 
staggering blows on the head, and two more, of the same 
quality, in the chest, and closing with his assailant, such a " 
shower of buffets rained down upon his person as sufficed 
to convince him that he was in skilful and experienced 
hands. Nothing daunted by this reception, he clung tight 
4 
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to his opponent, and bit and liammered away with such 
good-will and heartiness, that it was at least a couple of 
minutes before he was dislodged. Then, and not until 
then, Daniel Quilp found himself, all flushed and dishev- 
elled, in the middle of the street, with Mr. Richard Swiveller 
performing a kind of dance round him and requiring to 
know whether he wanted anymore?” 

‘‘There's plenty more of it at the same shop,” said Mr. 
Swivellcr, by turns advancing and retreating in a threaten- 
ing attitude, “a large and extensive assortment always on 
hand — country orders executed with juomptitude and des- 
})atch — will you have a little more. Sir — don't say no, if 
you'd rather not.” 

“I thouglit it was somebody else, ” said Quilp rubbing liis 
slioulders, “why didn't you say who you Avere?” 

“Why didn't you say Avho you were?” returned Dick, 
“instead of flying out of the house like a Bedlamite? ” 

“It was you that — that knocked,” said the dwarf, get- 
ting up with a short groan, “ was it? ” 

“Yes, I am the man,” replied Dick. “That lady had 
begun when I came, but she knocked too soft, so I relieved 
her.” As he said this, he pointed towards Mrs. Quilp,* 
who stood trembling at a little distance. 

“ Humph !” muttered the dwarf, darting an angry look 
at his wife, “ I thought it Avas your fault ! And you, Sir, — 
don't you know there has been somebody ill here, that you 
knock as if you’d beat the door down? ” 

“Damme!” answered Dick, “that's why I did it. 1 
thought there was somebody dead there.” 

“You came for some purimse, I sui)pose,'' said Quilp. 
“What is it you want? ” 

“ I want to know how the old gentleman is,” rejoined 
Mr. Swiveller, “ and to hear from Xell herself, with whom 
I should like to have a little talk. I'm a friend of the 
family, Hir, — at least I'm the friend of one of the family, 
and that's the same thing.” 

“ You'd better Avalk in then,” said the dwarf. “ Go on. 
Sir, go on. Now, Mrs. Quilp — after you, ma'am." 

Mrs. Quilp hesitated, but Mr. Quilp insisted. And it 
was not a contest of ])oliteness, or by any means a matter 
of form, for she knew very well that her husband wished 
to enter the house in this order, tliat he jiiight liave a fa- 
vourable opportunity of inflicting a few pinches on her 
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arms, which were seldom free from impressions of his fin- 
gers ill black and blue colours. Mr. Swiveller, who was 
not in the secret, was a little surprised to hear a suppressed 
scream, and, looking round, to see Mrs. Quilp following him 
with a sudden jerk ; but he did not remark on these appear- 
ances, and soon forgot them. 

^^Now, Mrs. Quilp, said the dwarf when they had 
entered the shop, ^‘go you up stairs, if you please, to 
Nelly’s room, and tell her that she’s wanted.” 

You seem to make yourself at home here,” said Dick, 
who was unacquainted with Mr. Quilp’s authority. 

am at home, young gentleman,” returned the dwarf. 

Dick was pondering what these words miglit mean, and 
still more what tlic presence of Mr. Brass might mean, 
when Mrs. Quilp came hurrying doivn stairs, declaring that 
the rooms above wore om})ty. 

Empty, you fool! ” sahl the dwarf. 

^‘1 give you my word, Quilp,” answered his trembling 
wife, ^4hat I liave been into every room and there’s not a 
soul in any of them.” 

‘^And that,” said INIr. Brass, clapping his hands once, 
with an emphasis, ‘‘explains the mystery of the key! ” 

Quilp looked frowningly at him, and frowningly at his 
wife, and frowningly at lihdiard Swiveller; but, receiving 
no enlightenment from any of them, hurried up stairs, 
whence he soon huri ied down again, confirming the report 
which had been already made. 

“It’s a strange way of going,” he said, glancing at Swiv- 
eller, “very strange not to communicate with me who 
am such a close and intimate friend of his! Ah! he’ll 
write to me no doubt, or he’ll bid Nelly write — yes, yes, 
that’s what he’ll do. Nelly’s very fond of me. Pretty 
Nell ! ” 

Mr. Swiveller looked, as he was, all open-mouthed aston- 
ishment. Still glancing furtively at him, Quilp turned to 
Mr. Brass and observed with assumed carelessness, that 
this need not interfere with the removal of the goods. 

“ For indeed,” he added, “ we knew that they’d go away 
to-day, but not that they’d go so early or so quietly. But 
they have their reasons, they have their reasons.” 

“Where in the devil’s name are they gone? ” said the 
wondering Dick. 

Quilp shook his head and pursed up his lips, in a manner 
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which implied that he knew very well, but was not at lib^ 
erty to say. 

“And what,^^ said Dick, looking at the confusion about 
him, “what do you luean by moving the goods? 

“That 1 liavc bought ^ein, Sir,” rejoined Quilp. “Eh? 
What then? ” 

“Has the sly old fox made his fortune then, and gone 
to live in a tranquil cot in a pleasant spot with a distant 
view of the changing sea? said Dick, in great bewilder-^ 
ment. 

“Keeping his place of retirement very close, that he may 
not be visited too often by affectionate grandsons and tlieir 
devoted friends, eh?” added the dwarf, rubbing his hands 
hard ; “/ say nothing, but is tliat your moaning. Sir? ” 

Richard Swiveller was utterly agliast at this unexpected 
alteration of circumstances, which threatened the complete 
overthrow of the ])roject in whudi he bore so conspicuous a 
part, and seemed to nip his prospects in the bud. Having 
only received from Frederick Trent, late on the previous 
night, information of the old jnanks illness, he had come 
upon a visit of eondolencc and enquiry to Jfell, prepared 
with the first instalment of that long train of fascination6’ 
which was to lire her heart at last. And here, when he 
had been tliinkiiig of all kinds of graceful and insinuating 
approaches, and meditating on tJie fearful retaliation which 
was slowly working against Sophy Wackles — here were 
Nell, the old man, and all the money gone, melted away, 
decamped he kneAv not wdiitlier, as if with a fore-knowledge 
of the sclieme and a resolution to defeat it in the very out- 
set, before a step was taken. 

Ill his secret heart Daniel Quilp was both surprised and 
troubled by the flight which had been made. It had not 
escaped his keen eye that some indispensable articles of 
clothing were gone with the fugitives, and knowing the old 
inau^s weak state of mind, he marvelled what that course 
of proceeding might be in which he liad so readily procured 
the concurrence of the child. It must not be supposed (or 
it would be a gross injustice to Mr. Quilp) that he was 
tortured by any disinterested anxiety on behalf of either. 
His uneasiness arose from a misgiving that the old man 
had some secret store of money which he had not suspected, 
and the bare idea of its escaping his clutches, overwhelmed 
him with mortification and self-reproach. 
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In this frame of ’ mind, it was some consolation to him 
to find that Richard Swiveller was, for different reasons, 
evidently irritated and disappointed by the same cause. It 
was plain, thought the dwarf, that he had come there on 
behalf of his friend to cajole or frighten tlie old man out 
of some small fraction of that wealth of which they sup’ 
posed him to have an abundance. Therefore it was a relief 
to vex his heart with a jhcture of the riches the old man 
hoarded, and to expatiate on his cunning in removing him- 
self even beyond tlio reach of impoi*tunity. 

“ Well,^^ said Dick, with a blank look, I suppose it^s of 
no use my staying here.^^ 

^^Not the least in tlic Avorld,^^ rejoined tlui dwarf. 

‘‘You’ll mention that 1 called, perhaps?” said Dick. 

Mr. Quilp nodded, and said he certainly would, the very 
first time he saw them. 

“And say,” added Mr. Swiveller, “say. Sir, that I was 
. wafted here upon the pinions of concord; tliat I came to 
remove, with the rake of friendship, the seeds of mutual 
wiolence and heart-burniug, and to sow in their place, the 
genus of social liauuouy. Will you have the goodness to 
charge yourself with that commission. Sir? ” 

“Certainly ! ” rejoined Quilp. 

“Will you be kind tmoiigh to add to it, Sir,” said Dick, 
producing a very small limp card, “ that that is my address, 
and that I am to be found at liome every morning. Two 
distinct knocks, Sir, will produce the slavey at any time. 
My particular friends. Sir, are accustomed to sneeze when 
the door is opened, to give her to understand that they are 
my friends and have no interested motives in asking if I’m 
at home. I beg your pardon ; will you allow me to look at 
that card again? ” 

“Oh! by all means,” rejoined Quilp. 

“ By a slight and not unnatural mistake. Sir, ” said Dick, 
substituting another in its stead, “ I had handed you the 
pass-ticket of a select convivial circle called the Glorious 
Apollers, of which I have the honour to be Perpetual 
Grand. That is the proper document. Sir. Good morii- 
iug.” 

Quilp bade him good day ; the Perpetual Grand Master 
of the Glorious Apollers, elevating Ids hat in honour of 
Mrs. Quilp, dropped it carelessly on the side of his head 
again, and disappeared with a flourish. 
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By this time certain vans had arrived for the conveyance 
of the goods, and divers strong men in carpet caps were 
balancing chests of drawers and other trifles of that nature 
upon their heads, and ])erforining muscular feats which 
heightened their complexions considei*ably. Not to be be- 
hind-hand in the bustle, Mr. Quilp went to work with sur- 
prising vigour; hustling and driving the people about, like 
an evil spirit; setting Mrs. Quilp upon all kinds of arduous 
and impracticable tasks; carrying great weights up and 
down with no apparent effort; kicking the ))oy from the 
wharf whenever lie could get near liini; and inflicting witli 
his loads a great many sly bumps and blows upon the 
shoulders of Mr. Brass, as lie stood upon the doorsteps 
to answer all the enquiries of curious neighbours, which 
was his department. His presence and example diffused 
such alacrity among the persons employed, that in a few 
hours the house was emjitied of everything, but pieces of 
matting, empty porter-pots, and scattered fragments of. 
straw. 

Seated, like an African child, on one of these pieces of 
matting, the dwarf was regaling liimself in the parlour with 
bread and cheese and bem*, when he observed, without a] 3 - 
pearing to do so, that a boy was prying in at the outer 
door. Assured that it was Kit, though he saw little more 
than his nose, Mr. Quilp hailed him by his name; where- 
upon Kit came in and demanded what he wanted. 

“Come luiro, you 8ir,’’ said the dwarf. “ Well, so your 
old master and young mistress have gone?’’ 

“ Where? ” rejoined Kit, looking round. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know wdiere? ” answ'ered 
Quilp sharply. “AVhere have they gone, eh?” 

“1 don’t kiio'w,” said Kit. 

“Come,” retorted Quilp, “let’s have no more of this! 
Do you mean to say that you don’t know they w^nt away 
by stealth, as soon as it was light this morning? ” 

“No,” said the boy, in evident surprise. 

“You don’t know that?” cried Quilp. “Don’t I know 
that you were hanging about the house the other night, 
like a thief, eh? AVeren’t you told then? ” 

“No,” replied the boy. 

“ You were not? ” said Quilp. “ AA’^hat were you told 
then ; what were you talking about? ” 

Kit, Avho knew no particular reason why he should 
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keep the matter secret now, related the purpose for which 
he had come on that occasion, and the proposal lie had made. 

Oh ! said the dwarf after a little consideration. Then, 

I think they’ll come to you yet.” 

Do you think they will? ” cried Kit eagerly. 

Ay, I think they will,” returned the dwarf. Now, 
when they do, let me know; d’ye hear? Let me know, 
and I’ll give you something. I want to do ’em a kindness, 
and I can’t do ’em a kindness unless I know where they 
are. You hear what I say? ” 

Kit might have returned some answer which would not 
have been agreeable to his irascible questioner, if the boy 
from the wharf, who had been skulking about the room in 
search of anything that might have been left about by acci- 
dent, had not happened to cry, ‘^Here’s a bird! What’s 
to be done witli this? ” 

Wring its neek,’^ rejoined Quil]). 

^^Oh no, don’t do that,” said Kit, stepping forward. 
‘^Give it to me.” 

“ Oh yes, I dare say,” cried the other boy. Come ! You 
let tlie cage alone, and let me wring its neck, will you? He 
said I was to do it. You let the cage alone, will you? ” 
^^Give it here, give it to me, you dogs,” roared Quilp. 

Fight for it, you dogs, or I’ll wring its neck jiiyself ! ” 
Without further ])ersuasion, the two boys fell upon each 
other tooth and nail, while Quilp, holding up the cage in 
one hand, and chopping the ground with his knife in an 
ecstasy, urged them on by his taunts and cries to fight more 
fiercely. They were a pretty equal match, and rolled about 
together, exchanging blows which were by no means child’s 
play, until at length Kit, planting a well-directed hit on 
his adversary’s chest, disengaged himself, sprang nimbly 
up, and snatching the cage from Quilji’s liands made off 
with his prize. He did not stoj^ once until he reached 
home, where his bleeding face occasioned great consterna- 
tion, and caused the elder child to howl d]*eadf ully. 

‘^Goodness gracious, Kit, what is the matter, what have 
you been doing? ” cried Mrs. Nubbles. 

Never you mind, mother,” answered her son, wiping 
his face on the jack-towel behind the door. I’m not hurt, 
don’t you be afraid for me. I’ve been a tightiii’ for a bird 
and won him, that’s all. Hold your noise, little Jacob. 

I never see such a naughty boy in all my days! ” 
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‘^You Lave been fighting for a bird!” exclaimed his 
mother. 

‘^Ah! Eightiii’ for a bird!” replied Kit, ^‘and here he 
is — Miss Nelly’s bird, mother, that they was a goin^ to 
wring the neck of! I stopped that though — ha ha ha I 
They wouldn’t wring his neck and me by, no no. It 
wouldn’t do, mother, it wouldn’t do at all. Ha ha ha! ” 

Kit laughing so heartily, with liis swollen and bruised 
face looking out of tlie towel, made little Jacob laugh, and 
then his mother laughed, and then the baby crowed and 
kicked with great glee, and then they all laughed in con- 
cert, i)artly because of Kit’s triiimpli, and partly because 
they wore very fond of each other. When this fit was 
over. Kit exhibited the bird to both children, as a great 
and precious rarity — it was only a poor linnet — and look- 
ing about tlie wall for an old nail, made a scaffolding of a 
chair and table and twisted it out with great exultation. 

‘‘Let jue see,” said the boy, “I think I’ll hang him in 
the winder, becaus(i it’s jnoro light and cheerful, and he can 
see the sky tliere, if he looks up very much. He’s such a 
cne to sing, I can tell you ! ” 

So, the scaffolding was made again, and ICit, climbing 
up with the poker for a liammer, knocked in the nail and 
liung up the cage, to the immeasurable delight of the whole 
family. AVlieii it had been adjusted and straightened a 
great many times, and lie had walked backAvards into the 
hre-place in his admiration of it, the arrangement was pro- 
nounced to be perfect. 

“And now, moiiher,” said the boy, “before I rest any 
more. I’ll go out and sec if I can find a horse to hold, and 
then 1 (mil buy some birdseed, and a bit of something nice 
for you, into the bargain.” 


CIIAPTEK XIV. 

As it was very easy for Kit to persuade himself that the 
old house Avas in his way, his way being anywhere, lie 
tried to look upon his passing it once more as a matter of 
imperatiA^e and disagreeable necessity, quite apart from any 
desire of his OAvn, to Avhich he could not choose but yield. 
It is not uiicommoii for people Avho are much better fed 
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and taught than Christopher Nubbles had ever been, to 
make dutiea of their inclinations in matters of more doubt- 
ful propriety, and to take great credit for the self-denial 
with which they gratify themselves. 

There was no need of any caution this time and no fear 
of being detained by having to play out a return match 
with Daniel Quilp^s boy. The j^lace was entirely deserted, 
and looked as dusty and dingy as if it liad been so for 
months. A rusty padlock was fastened on the door, ends 
of discoloured blinds and curtains flapped drearily against 
the half-opened upper windows, and the crooked holes cut 
in the closed shutters below, were black with the darkness 
of the inside. Some of the glass in the window he had so 
often watched, had been broken in the rough hurry of the 
morning, and tliat ]*oom looked more deserted and dull 
than any. A group of idle urchins had taken possession 
of the door-steps ; some were ]>lying the knocker and listen- 
ing with delighted dread to the hollow sounds it spread 
through the dismantled house ; others were clustered about 
the keyhole, watching half in jest and half in earnest for 
ghost, which an hour’s gloom, added to the luyvStery 
that hung about the late inhabitants, had already raised. 
Standing all alone in the midst of the business and bustle 
of the street, the house looked a picture of cold desolation ; 
and Kit, who remembenHl the cheerful fire that used to 
burn there on a winter’s night and the no less cheerful 
laugh that made the small room ring, turned quite mourn- 
fully away. 

It must be specially observed in justice to poor Kit that 
he was by no means of a sentimental turn, and perhaps 
had never heard that adjective in all his life. He was 
only a soft-hearted grateful fellow, and had nothing gen- 
teel or polite about him; consequently instead of going 
home again in his grief to kick the childi^en and abuse his 
mother (for when your finely strung people are out of sorts 
they must have everybody else unhappy likewise), he 
turned his thoughts to the vulgar expedient of making them 
more comfortable if he could. 

Bless us, what a number of gentlemen on horseback there 
were riding up and down, and how few of them wanted 
their horses held! A good city speculator or a parliamen- 
tary commissioner could have told to a fraction, from the 
crowds that were cantering about, what sum of money was 
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realised in London in the course of a year, by holding 
horses alone. And undoubtedly it would have been a very 
large one, if only a twentieth part of the gentlemen with- 
out grooms had had occasion to alight; but they hadn’t; 
and it is often an ill-natured circumstance like this, which 
spoils the most ingenious estimate in the world. 

Kit walked about, now with quick steps and now with 
slow; now lingering as some rider slackened his horse’s 
pace and looked about him ; and now darting at full speed 
up a bye-street as he cauglit a glimpse of some distant 
horseman going lazily the shady side of the road, and 
])romising to stop, at every door. But on they all went, 
one after another, and there was not a penny stirring. I 
wonder,” thoiiglit the boy, ^‘it* one of these gentlemen knew 
there was nothing in the cupboard at home, whether he’d 
stop on ]mrpose, and make Ixdieve that he wanted to call 
somewhere, that 1 miglit earn a trifle? ” 

He was quite tired out with ]>a(*nig the streets, to say 
nothing of repeated disa])poiutinents, and was sitting down 
upon a step to rest, when there approac^hed towards him a 
little clattering jingling four-wheeled chaise, drawn by 
a little obstinab'.-looking rough-coated pony, and driven 
by a little fat placid-faced old gentleman. Beside the lit- 
tle old gentleman sat a little old lady, plump and placid 
like himself, and the pony was coming along at his own 
pace and doing exactly as he ])leasod with the whole concern. 
If the old gentleman remonstrated by shaking the reins, the 
pony replied by shaking his head. It was plain that the 
utmost the pony would consent to do, was to go in his own 
way up any street that the old gentleman particularly 
wished to traverse, but that it was an understanding be- 
tween them that he must do this after his own fashion or 
not at all. 

As they passed where he sat. Kit looked so wistfully at 
the little turn-out that the old gentleman looked at him, 
and Kit rising and putting his hand to his hat, the old 
gentleman intimated to the pony that he wished to stop, 
to which proposal the pony (avIio seldom objected to that 
part of his duty) graciously acceded. 

beg your pardon, Sir,” said Kit. ^‘I’m sorry you 
stopped. Sir. I only meant did you want your horse 
minded.” 

^^I’m going to get down in the next street,” returned the 
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old gentleman. If you like to come on after us, you may 
have the job.” 

Kit thanked him, and joyfully obeyed. The pony ran 
off at a sharp angle to inspect a lamp-post on the opposite 
side of the way, and then went off at a tangent to another 
lamp-post on the other side. Having satisfied himself that 
they were of the same pattern and materials, he came to a 
stop, apparently absorbed in meditation. 

Will you go on. Sir,” said the old gentleman, gravely, 
‘‘or are we to wait here for you Hill itH too late for our 
appointment? ” 

The pony remained immoveable. 

“Oh you naughty Whisker,” said the old lady. “Fie 
upon you! I’m ashamed of such conduct.” 

The pony appeared to be touched by this appeal to his 
feelings, for ho trotted on directly, though in a sulky man- 
ner, and stopped no iiiorc until lie caiue to a door whereon 
was a. brass plate with tln^ words “ Witherden — Notary.” 
Here the old gentleman got out and helped out the old 
lady, and then took from under the seat a nos(‘gay resem- 
bling in sliaj)e and diinemsions a full-sized warming-pan 
witli the handle cut sliort off. This, the old lady carried 
into the Jiouse with a staid and stately air, and the old 
gentleman (who liad a club-foot) followed close uj)on her. 

They went, as it was easy to tell from th(j sound of their 
voices, into the front parlour, wliich seemed to be a kind 
of ofiice. The day btung very warm and the street a (jiiiet 
one, the windows were wide oj)en, and it was easy to hear 
througli the Venetian blinds all that passed inside. 

At first there was a great shaking of hands and shuffling 
of feet, succeeded by the presentation of the nosegay, for 
a voice, supposed by the listener to be that of Mr. Wither- 
den the Notary, was heard to exclaim a great many times, 
“oh, delicious!” “oh, fragrant, indeed!” and a nose, also 
supposed to be the property of that gentleman, was heard 
to inhale the scent with a snuffle of exce(jding pleasure. 

“ I brought it in honour of the occasion. Sir,” said the 
old lady. 

“Ah! an occasion indeed, ma’am; an occasion which 
does honour to me, ma’am, honour to me,” rejoined Mr. 
Witherden the Notary. “I have had many a gentleman 
articled to me, ma’am, many a one. Some of them are 
now rolling in riches, unmindful of their old companion 
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and friend, ma’am, others are in the habit of calling upon 
me to this day and saying, ‘ Mr. Witherden, some of the 
pleasantest hours I ever spent in my life were spent in this 
office — were spent. Sir, upon this very stool;’ but there 
was never one among the luimber, ma’am, attached as I 
have been to many of them, of whom I augured such bright 
tilings as I do of your only son.” 

Oh dear ! ” said the old lady. ‘‘ How happy you do 
make us when you tell us that, to be sure ! 

t(dl you, ma’am,” said ]Mr. Witherden, ‘Svhat I 
think as an honest man, which, as the poet observes, is 
the noblest Avork of Ood. T agree Avith the poet in every 
])articular, ma’am, 'fhe mountainous Alps on the one 
liaiid, or a humming-bird on the otlicu*, is nothing, in 
point of workmausliip, to an lioiiest man — or Avomau — or 
woman.” 

^‘Anything that Mr. Witherdem (‘an say of mo,” observed 
a small quiet voice, 1. can say Avitli interest of him, I am 
sure.” 

^^It’s a hapjiy circumstaiK^e, a truly ha])py circumstance,” 
said the Notary, ‘^to haiipcm too iijion his eight-and-tAven- 
tieth birthday, and I hope J know how to ajipreciate it. I 
trust, Mr. Garland, my dear Sir, that Ave may mutually 
congratulate each other upon tins auspicious occasion.” 

To this the old gentleman replied iliat he felt assured 
tliey might. There ajipeai-ed to be another shaking of 
hands in consequence, and Avhen it Avas over, the old gen- 
tleman said that, thougli he said it Avho should not, he be- 
lieved no son had eA'Cr been a greater comfort to his parents 
than Abel (Garland had Ihmui to his. 

‘‘Marrying as his mother and 1 did, late in life. Sir, 
after Avaiting for a gr(‘at many years, until we Avere well 
enough off — coming togetlier Avhen Ave were no longer 
young, and then being blessed with one child Avho has 
ahvays been dutiful and affecthmate — why, it’s a source of 
great happiness to us both, Sir.” 

“Of course it is, I have no doubt of it,” returned the 
Notary in a sympathising voice. “ It’s the contemplation 
of this sort of thing, that makes mo deplore my fate in 
being a bachelor. There was a young lady once. Sir, the 
daughter of an outfitting warehouse of the first respecta- 
bility — but that’s a weakness. Chuckster, bring in Mr. 
Abel’s articles.” 
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^‘You see, Mr. Witherden,” said the old lady, "that 
Abel has not been bi ought up like the rim of young men. 
He has always had a pleasure in our society, and always 
been with us. Abel has never been absent from us, for a 
day; has he, my dear? 

" Never, my dear,” returned tlie old gentleman, " except 
when he went to Margate one Saturday with Mr. Tomkin- 
ley that had been a teacher at that scliool he went to, and 
came back upon the Monday; but he was very ill after 
that, you lemeiiiber, my dear; it was quite a dissipation.” 

"He was not used to it, you know,” said the old lady, 
"and he couldn’t bear it, that’s the truth. Eesides he had 
no comfort in being the3*e without us, and had nobody to 
talk to or enjoy himself with.” 

" That was it, you know,” interposed the same small 
quiet voice that liad spoken once before. " I was quite 
abroad, mother, quite desolate, and to think that the sea 
Avas between us — oh, I never shall forget what 1 felt when 
1 first thought that the sea was between us! ” 

"Very natural under the circumstances,” observed the 
Notary. "Mr. Abel’s feelings did credit to his nature, 
and credit to your natur<‘, ma’am, and his father’s nature, 
and huinau nature. 1 trace the same current now, flowing 
through all his quiet and unobtrusive inoceedings — I am 
about to sign my name, you observe, at the foot of the 
articles which Mr. Cluickster Avill witness; and, placing 
my finger upon this blue wafer Avith the Auindyked corners, 
I am constrained to remark in a distinct tone of voice — 
don’t bo alarmed, ma’am, it is merely a form of law — that 
I deliver this, as my act and deed. Mr. Abel Avill place 
his name against the other Avafer, repeating the same caba- 
listic words, and the business is over. Ha ha ha! You 
see how easily these things are done ! ” 

There was a short silence, apparently, while Mr. Abel 
went through the 2 )rcscribed form, and then the shaking of 
hands and shuffling of feet were renewed, and shortly after- 
Avards there Avas a clinking of Avine-glasses and a great 
talkativeness on the part of everybody. In about a quarter 
of an hour Mr. Chuckster (with a i)en behind his ear and his 
face inflamed Avith Avine) ai)peared at the door, and conde- 
scending to address Kit by the jocose appellation of " Young 
Snob,” informed him that the visitors Avere coming out. 

Out they came forthwith; Mr. Witherdeiv who was 
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short, chubby, fresh-coloured, brisk, and pompous, leading 
the old lady with extreme politeness, and the father and 
son following them, arm in arm, Mr. Abel, who had a 
(piaint old-fashioned air about him, looked nearly of the 
same ag(3 as liis fatlier, and bore a wonderful resemblance 
to him ill face and ligiire, though wanting something of 
Lis full, 1 ‘ound cheerfulness, and vsubstituting in its place, 
a timid reserve. In all other respects, in the neatness of 
the dress, and even in the club-foot, he and the old gentle- 
man were precisely alike. 

Having the old lady safely in her seat, and assisted 
in the arrangement of lier cloak and a small basket which 
formed an indispensable portion of her equipage, Mr. Abel 
got into a little box behind which had (widently been made 
for his exjiress accommodation, and sniih'd at everybody 
present by turns, beginning with his mother and ending 
with the l)ony. There was then a great to-do to make the 
pony hold up his h(*ad that the bearing-rein might be fast- 
ened; at lust ev(‘ii this was effected; and the old gentle- 
man, taking Ins seat and tli(‘ reins, put his hand in his 
pocket to find a sixjienci*, for Kit. 

He had no sixjxuiciss, neither had the old lady, nor Mr. 
Abel, nor the Notary, nor ]Mr. (Jhuckster. The old genth‘- 
maii thought a shilling loo iniudi, but there was no shop in 
the street to get change at, so he gave it to the boy. ^ 
There,’’ he said jokingly, ‘‘ Ihu coming here again next 
Monday, at tlu' same tiiiu*, and mind you’re here, my lad, 
to work it out.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” said Kit. “ I’ll bo sure to be here.” 

He was quite serious, hut they all laughed lieartily at 
his saying so, especially Mr. (Jhuckster, who roared out- 
right aiul appeared to relish the joke amazingly. As the 
pony, with a presentiment that he was going home, or a 
determination that he would not go anywhere else (which 
was the same thing) trotted away ])retty nimbly. Kit had 
no time to justify himself, and went his way also. Having 
expended his treasure in such purchases as he knew would 
be most acceptable at home, not foigetting some seed for 
the wonderful bird, he hastened back as fast as he could, 
so elated with his success iind great good-fortune, that he 
more than half expected Nell and the old man would have 
aiTived before him 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Often*, while they were yet pacing the silent streets of 
the town on the morning of their departure, the child trem- 
bled with a mingled sensation of hope and fear as in some 
far-oif figure imperfectly seen in the clear distance, her 
fancy traced a likeness to honest Kit. But although she 
would gladly nave given him her hand and thanked him 
for what he had said at their last meeting, it was always a 
relief to find, when they came nearer to each other, that 
the person who approached was not he, but a stranger; for 
even if she had not dreaded the effect which the sight of 
him might have wrought u})on her fellow-traveller, she felt 
that to bid farewell to anybody now, and most of all to 
him who had been so faithful and so true, was more than 
she could bear. It was enough to leave dumb things be- 
hind, and objects that were insensible both to her love and 
sorrow. To have parted from her only other friend upon 
the threshold of that wild journey, would have wrung her 
heart indeed. 

Why is it that we can better bear to pai‘t in spirit than 
ill body, and while we have the. fortitude to act farewell 
have not the nerve to say it? On the eve of long voyages 
or an absence of many years, friends who are tenderly at- 
tached will se])arate with the usual look, the usual pressure 
of the hand, planning one final interview for the morrow, 
while each well knows that it is but a poor feint to save 
tlie pain of uttering that one word, and that the meeting 
will never be. Should possibilities be worse to bear than 
(certainties? We do not shun our dying friends; the not 
having distinctly taken leave of one among them, whom we 
left in all kindness and affection, will often embitter the 
whole remainder of a life. 

The town was glad with morning light; places that had 
shown ugly and distrustful all night hmg, now wore a. smile ; 
and sparkling sunbeams dancing on chamber windows, and 
twinkling through blind and curtain before sleepers^ eyes, 
shed light even into dreams, and chased away the shadows 
of the night. Birds in hot rooms, covered up close and 
dark, felt it was morning, and chafed and grew restless in 
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fheir little cells ; bright-eyed mice crept back to their tiny 
homes and nestled timidly together ; the sleek house-cat* 
forgetful of her prey, sat winking at the rays of sun start- 
ing through keyhole and cranny in the door, and longed for 
her stealthy run and warm sleek bask outside. The nobler 
beasts confined in dens stood motionless behind their bars, 
and gazed on fluttering boughs and sunshine i)eej)ing through 
some little window, with eyes in wliich old forests gleamed 
— then trod impatiently the track tlieir prisoned feet had 
worn-— and stopped and gazed again. Men in their dun- 
geons stretched their cramp cold limbs and cursed the stone 
that no bright sky could warm. The flowers that sleep by 
night, opened their gentle eyes and turned them to the 
day. The light, creation^s mind, was everywhere, and all 
things owned its power. 

The two pilgrims, often pressing eacli otlior’s hands, or 
exchanging a smile or cheerful look, x)ursued their way in 
silence. Bright and happy as it was, there was something 
solemn in the long, deserted stieets, from wliich like bodies 
without souls all Ijabitual character and expression had 
departed, leaving but one dead uniform repose, that made 
them all alike. All was so sldl at that early hour, tliat 
the few pale people wliom tluy met seemed as much un- 
suiied to the scene, as the sickly lamp wlii(*h had been here 
and tliere left burning was powerless and faint in the full 
glory of the sun. 

Before they had penetrated very far into the labyrintlt 
of men^s abodes which yet lay between tlimii and the out- 
skirts, this aspect began to melt away, and noise and busth‘ 
to usurp its place. Some straggling carts and oocicli(*s 
rumbling by, first broke the charm, then oth(‘rs came, then 
others yet. more active, then a crowd. The wonder was at 
first to see a tradesman's window open, Init it was a raie 
thing soon to see one closed ; then smoke rose slowly from 
the chimneys, and sashes were flu own up to let in air, and 
doors were opened, and servant girls, looking lazily in all 
directions but their brooms, scattered brown clouds of (lus+ 
into the eyes of shrinking passengers, or listened discon- 
solately to milkmen who spoke of country fairs, and told 
of waggons in tlie mews, with awnings and all things com- 
plete and gallant swains to boot, which another hour would 
see upon their journey. 

This quarter passed, they came upon the haunts of com- 
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merce and gr^at tzrafli<j> where many people were resorting^ 
and business was already rife. The old man looked about 
him with a startled and bewildered gaze, for these were 

E laces that he hoped to shun. He pressed his finger on his 
p, and drew the child along by narrow courts and winding 
ways, nor did he seem at ease until they had left it far 
behind, often casting a backward look towards it, murmur-^ 
ing that min and self-murder were crouching in every 
street, and would follow if they scented them ; and that 
they could not fly too fast. 

Again this quarter jjassed, they came upon a straggling 
neighbourhood, where the mean houses parcelled off in 
rooms, and windows patched with rags and ptiper, told of 
the populous poverty that sheltered tliere. The shops sold 
goods that only poverty could bii}", and selh'rs and buyeis 
were pinched and gnp(Hl alike. Here weio ])oor stj‘cets 
wlicre faded gentility essayed with scanty space and ship- 
wieeked means to make its last feeble stand, but tax-gath- 
erer and creditor came tliere as elvsewheie, and the poverty 
that yet faintly struggl(‘d Avas hardly Jess squalid and inan- 
it(‘st than that Avliieli lia<l long ago submitted and given up 
the gaim‘. 

This Avas a Avide, Asdde track — for the humble folloAvers 
of Ihe eamiA of Avealth piteli their tents round about it for 
ninny a mile — but its character Avas still the same. Damp 
rotten liouses, many to ]o{, many yet building, many half- 
built and mouldering a\Nay — lodgings, Av-^here it Avould be 
hard to tell AA^hicli needed pity most, those Avho let or thoS(3 
Avho caiiie to take — children, scantily fed and (dothed, 
spread oati* every street, and spra\Ading in the dust — scold- 
ing mothers, stamping their slijishod feet with noisy threats 
upon the pavement — shabby fathers, hurrying with dispir- 
ited looks to the occu])ation Avliicli brought them daily 
bread and little more — nuingl ing- women, Avasheiwomeii, 
cobblers, tailors, chandlers, driving their trades in parlours 
and kitchens and back rooms and garrets, and sometime»s 
all of them under the same roof — brick-fields, skirting gar- 
dens paled Avith staves of old casks, or timber pillaged from 
houses burnt doAvn and blackened and blistered by the 
flames — mounds of dock-Aveed, nettles, coarse grass and 
oyster-shells, heaped in rank confusion — small Dis- 
senting chapels to teach, with no lack of illustration, 
the miseries of Earth, and plenty of iicav churches. 
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^erected with a little superfluous wealth, to show the way to 
Heaven. 

At length these streets, becoming more straggling yet, 
dwindled and dwindled away, until there were only small 
garden patches bordering the road, with many a summer* 
house innocent of paint and built of old timber or some 
fragments of a boat, green as the tough cabbage-stalks that 
grew about it, and grottoed at the seams with toad-stools 
and tight-sticking snails. To these succeeded pert cot- 
tages, two and two with })lots of ground in front, laid out 
in angular beds with stiff box borders and narrow paths 
between, where footstep never strayed to make the gravel 
rough. Then came the ])ublic-liouse, freshly painted in 
green and white, with tea-gardens and a bowling-green, 
spurning its old neighbour with tlie horse-trough where the 
waggons stopi)ed; then fields; and then some houses, one 
by one, of goodly size with laAvns, some even with a lodge 
where dwelt a porter and his Avife. Then came a turnpike; 
then fields again Avith trees and haystacks; tlien a hill; 
and on the top of that the traveller might stop, and — look- 
ing back at old Saint Paul’s looming through the smoke, 
its cross i)eeping above, the cloud (if the day Avcre clear), 
and glittering in the sun ; and casting liis eyes upon the 
Babel ont of which it grcAV until he traced it doAvii to tlie 
furthest outposts of the invading army of bricks and mortar 
Avhose station lay for the 2)reseiit nearly at liis feet — might 
feel at last that he Avas clear of London. 

Near such a spot as this, and in a pleasant field, the old 
man and his little guide (if guide she Avere, Avho kneAv not 
Avhither they were bound) sat doAvn to rest. She had had 
the pre(3aution to furnish her basket Avith some slices of 
bread and meat, and here they made their frugal break- 
fast. 

The freshness of the day, the singing of the birds, the 
beauty of the Avaving grass, the deep green leaves, the wild 
floAvers, and the thousand exquisite scents and sounds that 
floated in the air, — deep joys to most of us, but most of all 
to those whose life is iu a crowd or u'^ho live solitarily in 
great cities as in the bucket of a human well, — sank into 
their breasts and made them very glad. The child had re- 
peated her artless prayers once that morning, more earnestly 
perhaps than she had ever done in all her life, but as she 
felt all this, they rose to lier lips again. The old man took 
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off his hat — he had no memory for the words — but he said 
amen, and that they were very good. 

There had been an old copy of the Pilgrim^ s Progress, 
with strange plates, upon a shelf at home, over which she 
had often pored whole evenings, wondering whether it was 
true in every word, and where those distant countries with 
the curious names might be. As she looked back upon the 
place they had left, one part of it came strongly on her 
mind. 

‘'Dear grandfather,” she said, “only that this place is 
prettier and a great deal better than the real one, if that in 
the book is like it, I fetd as if avo were both Christian, and 
laid dowm on this grass all the cares and troubles we brouglit 
with us; never to take them up again.” 

“No — never to return — never to return ” — reidiedthe old 
man, waving liis hand towards the city. “Thou and 1 are 
free of it now, Nell. They shall never lure us back.” 

“ Are you tired? ” saidtlie child, “ are you sure you doii^t 
feel ill froju this long Avalk? ” 

“ I shall never fe<‘liU again, now that we are once away,” 
^vas his rej)ly. “Let us be stirring, Nell. We must be 
further away — a long, lung way further, are too near 

to stop, and be at vest. ( -ome! ” 

There was a pool of el(*ar Avater in the field, iii Avhieh the 
child laved her hands and face, and cooled her feet before 
setting forth to Avalk again. Sln» Avould have the old man 
refresh himself in this way too, and making him sit down 
u])oii the grass, cast the Avater on him Avitli her hands, and 
dried it with her simple dress. 

“ [ can do nothing for jnyself, my darling,” said the 
grandfather, “ I don’t know how it ivS, I could once, but 
the time’s gone. Don’t leave me, Nell; say that thou’lt 
not leave me. I loved tlieo all the Avhile, indeed I did. 
If I lose thee too, my dear, I must die ! ” 

He laid his head upon lier shoulder and moaned xnteously. 
The time had been, and a very few days before, when the 
child could not have restrained her tears and must liaA^e 
wept with him. But noAv she soothed him Avitli gentle and 
tender Avords, smiled at his thinking they could ever part, 
and rallied him cheerfully upon the jest. He was soon 
calmed and fell asleep, singing to himself in a low voice, 
like a little child. 

He awoke refreshed, and they continued their journey. 
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The road was pleasant, lying between beautiful pastures 
and fields of corn, above which, poised high in the clear 
blue sky, the lark trilled out her happy song. The air 
came laden with the fragrance it caught upon its way, and 
the bees, upborne upon its scented breath, hummed forth 
their drowsy satisfaction as they floated by. 

They were now in the open country ; the houses were 
very few and scattered at long intervals, often miles apart. 
Occasionally they came upon a cluster of poor cottages, 
some with a chair oi* low board put across the open door to 
keep the scnunbliiig children from the road, others shut up 
close while all the family Averc Arorking in the fields. These 
Avere often the comniencenient of a little village : and after 
an interval came a Avhe(dwj‘ight/s shed or ])crhaps a black- 
sniith^s forge; then a thriving farm Avith sleepy cows lying 
about the yard, and horses peering over the Ioav w^all and 
seampering aAvay Avhon harnessed horses 2)assed upon the 
road, as though iu triumph at their freedom. There were 
dull pigs too, turning up the ground iu search of dainty 
food, and grunting their monotonous grumblings as they 
prowled about, or crossed each other iu their quests ; plump 
jdgeons skiiuiuiiig round the roof or strutting on the eaA'es; 
and ducks and geese, far more graceful in their own con- 
ceit, Avaddliiig awkwardly about the edges of the pond or 
sailing glibly on its surface. Tbe farm-yard passed, then 
came the little inn; tlie humbler beer-shop; audthe Aullage 
tradesman’s; then the hiAvyer’s and the ])arson\s, at Avhose 
dread names the beer-shop trembled; the church then 
peeped out modestly from a clumx) of trees ; then there 
were a fcAV more cottages; then the cage, and i)oimd, and 
not unfre(|uently, on a bank by the Avay-side, a deep old 
dusty Avell. Then came the trim-hedged fields on either 
liand, and the open road again. 

They Avalked all day, and slei)t that iiiglit at a small 
cottage Avhere beds Avere let to travelers. Next morning 
they were afoot again, and though jaded at first, and very 
tired, recovered before long and proceeded briskly for- 
ward. 

They often stopped to rest, but only for a short space at 
a time, and still kept on, having had but slight refresh- 
ment since the morning. It Avas nearly five o’clock iu the 
afternoon, when, drawiug near another cluster of labourers’ 
huts, the child looked wistfully iu each, doubtful at which 
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to ask for permissioa to rest awhile, and buy a draught of 
milk* 

It was not easy to determine, for she was timid and fear* 
ful of being repulsed. Here was a crying child, and there 
a noisy wife. In this, the people seemed too poor ; in that, 
too many. At length she stopped at one where the family 
were seated round the table — chiefly because there was an 
old man sitting in a cushioned chair beside tlie hearth, 
and she thought he was a grandfather and would feel for 
hers. • 

There'were besides, the cottager and his wife, and three 
young sturdy children, brown as berries. The request was 
no sooner preferred, than granted. I'lie eldest boy ran out 
to fetch some milk, the second dragged two stools towards 
the door, and the youngest crept to his mother’s gown, and 
looked at the strangers from Ixnieath his sunburnt hand. 

^‘God save you, master,” said the old cottager in a thin 
pi})ing voice ; ^^are you travelling far? ” 

“Yes, Sir, a lon*g way” — replied the child; for her 
grandfather appealed to her. 

“From London? ” enquired the old man. 

The child said yes. 

Ah! He had been in London many a time — used to go 
there often once, with waggons. It was nigh two-and- 
thirty year since he had been there last, and he did liear 
say there Avere great changes. Like (mougli! He had 
changed, himself, since then. Two-and-thirty year was a 
long time and eighty-four a great age, though there Avas 
some he had known that had lived to very hard upon a 
hundred — and not so hearty as lie, neither — no, nothing 
like it, 

“Sit* thee down, master, in the elbow chair,” said the 
old man, knocking his stick upon the brick floor and trying 
to do so sharply. “ Take a pinch out o’ that box ; I don’t 
take much myself, for it comes dear, but 1 And it wakes 
me up sometimes, and ye’re but a boy to me. I should 
have a son pretty nigh as old as you if he’d IWed, but they 
listed him for a so’ger — he come back home though, for all 
he had but one poor leg. He always said he’d be buried 
near the sun-dial he used to climb upon when he Avas a 
baby, did my poor boy, and his Avords come ti-ue — you can 
see the place with your own eyes; we’ve kept the turf up, 
ever since.” 
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He shook his head, and looking at his daughter with 
watery eyes, said she needn^t be afraid that he was going 
to talk about that any more. He didn^t wish to trouble 
nobody, and if he had troubled anybody by what he said, 
he asked pardon, that was all. 

Tlie milk arrived, and the child producing her little bas- 
ket and selecting its best fragments for her grandfather, 
they made a hearty meal. The furniture of the room was 
very homely of course — a few rough chairs and a table, a 
corner cupboard with their little stock of crockery and delf, 
a gaudy tea-tray, representing a lady in bright red, walking 
out with a very blue parasol, a few common, coloured Scrip- 
ture subjects in frames upon the wall and chimney, an old 
dwarf (dotlies-])ress and an eight-day clock, with a few 
briglit saucepans and a kettle, comprised the whole. But 
everything was clean and neat, and as the child glanced 
round, she felt a trampiil air of comfort and content to 
which she. liad long been uiUK^customed. 

How far is it to any town or village? she asked of 
the Inisband. 

“A matbn* of good live mile, my dear,” was the reply, 
*M)ut you’re nv)t goiug on to-night? 

‘‘Yes, yes, Nell,” said the old man hastily, urging her 
too by signs. “ Further on, further on, darling, further 
aw'ay if wo walk ’till midnight.” 

“Theiv/sa good barn hard by, master,” said the man, 
‘‘or there’s travellers’ lodgings, 1 know, at the Plow an’ 
HaiT(U’. Excuse me, but you do seem a little tired, and un- 
less you’re very anxious to get on---” 

“ Yes yes, w(‘. are,” returned the old man fretfully. 
“Further away, dear Nell, ])vay further away.” 

“ We must go on, indeed,” said the child, yielding to his 
restless wish. “Wo thank you very mueli, but we can 
not stop so soon. I’m (iuite ready, grandfather.” 

But the woman had observed, from the young wanderer’s 
gait, that one' of her little feet was blistered and sore, and 
being a woman and a mother too, she would not suffer her to 
go until she had washed the place and applied some simple 
remedy, which she did so carefully and with such a gentle 
hand — rough-grained and hard though it was, with work — 
that the child’s heart was too full to admit of her saying 
more than a fervent “ God bless you ! ” nor could she look 
back nor trust herself to speak, until they had left the 
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cottage some distance behind. When she turned her head, 
she saw that the whole family,. even the old grandfather, 
were standing in the road watching them as they went, and 
so, with many waves of the hand, and cheering nods, and 
on one side at least not without tears, they parted com- 
pany. 

They trudged forward, more slowly and painfully than 
they had done yet, for another mile or thereabouts, when 
they heard the sound of wheels behind them, and looking 
round observed an emj)ty cart approaching pretty briskly. 
The driver on coming up to them stopped his horse and 
looked earnestly at Nell. 

Didn’t you stop to rest at a cottage yonder? ” he said. 

Yes, Sir,” replied the child. 

^^Ah! They asked me to look out for you,” said the 
man. “I’m going your way. Give me your hand — jump 
up, master.” 

This was a great relief, for they were very much fatigued 
and could scarcely crawl along. To them the jolting cart 
was a luxurious carriage, and the ride the most delicious in 
the world. Nell had scarcely settled herself on a little 
heap of straw in one corner, when she fell asleep, for the 
first time that day. 

She was awakened by the stopping of the cart, wliich 
was about to turn up a bye-lane. The driver kindly got 
down to help her out, and pointing to some trees at a very 
short distance before them, said that the town lay there, 
and that they had better take the i)ath which they could 
see, leading through the churchyard. Accordingly, towards 
this spot, they directed fheir weary steps 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The sun was setting when they reached the wicket-gato 
at which the path began, and, as the rain falls upon the 
just and unjust alike, it shed its warm tint even upon the 
resting-places of the dead, and bade them be of good hope 
for its rising on the morrow. The church was old and 
grey, with ivy clinging to the walls, and round the porch. 
Shunning the tombs, it crept about the mounds, beneath 
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which slept poor humble men, twining for them the first 
wreaths they had ever won, but wreaths less liable to 
wither and far more lasting in their kind, than some which 
were graven deep in stone and marble, and told in pompous 
terms of virtues meekly hidden for many a year, and only 
revealed at last to executors and mourning legatees. 

The clergyman’s horse, stumbling with a dull blunt 
sound among tlie graves, was cropping the grass; at once 
deriving orthodox consolation from the dead parishioners, 
and enforcing last Sunday’s text that this was what all 
flesh came to; a lean ass who had sought to expound it also, 
without l)eing qualified and ordained, was pricking his ears 
in an em]>ty ])oiind hard by, and looking with hungry eyes 
upon his ])riestly neighbour. 

The old man and the child quitted the gravel path, and 
strayed among the tombs; for there the ground was soft, 
and (‘asy to their tired feet. As they passed behind the 
church, they heard voices near at hand, and presently came 
on those who had spoken. 

They were two men who wore seated in easy attitudes 
upon the grass, and so busily engaged as to be at first un- 
conscious of intruders. It was not difficult to divine that 
they were of a class of itinerant showmen — exhibitors of 
the freaks of Punch — for, i)er(Jied cross-legged upon a 
tombstone behind them, was a figure of that liero himself, 
his nose and chin as hooked and his face as beaming as 
usual. Perhaps his imperturbable character was never 
more strikingly developed, for he preserved his usual equa- 
ble smile notwithstanding that his body was dangling in a 
most uncomfortable j)osition, all loose and limp and shape- 
less, while his long i)eaked caj), unequally balanced against 
his exceedingly slight legs, threatened every instant to 
bring him to})pling down. 

In part scattered upon the gi*ound at the feet of the two 
men, and in part jumbled together in a long flat box, wei*e 
the other persons of tlie Drama. The hero’s wife and one 
child, the hobby-horse, the doctor, the foreign gentleman 
who not being familiar with the language is unable in the 
representation to express his ideas otherwise than by the 
utterance of the word “ Shallabalah ” three distinct times, 
the Radical neighbour who will by no means admit that a 
tin l)ell is an organ, the executioner, and the Devil, were 
all here. Their owners had evidently come to that spot to 
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mikB some needful repairs in tlie stage arrangements, for 
one of them was engaged in binding together a small gal- 
lows with thread, while the other was intent upon fixing a 
new black wig, with the aid of a small hammer and some 
tacks, upon the head of the Radical neighbour, who had 
been beaten bald. 

They raised their eyes when the old man and his young 
companion were close upon them, and pausing in their work, 
returned their looks of curiosity. One of them, the actual 
exhibitor no doubt, was a little merry-faced man with a 
twinkling eye and a red nose, who seemed to have uncon- 
sciously imbibed something of his hero’s character. The 
other — that was he who took the money — had rather a 
careful and cautious look, which was perhaps inseparable 
from his occupation also. 

The merry man was the first to greet the strangers with 
a nod; and following the old jnan’s eyes, he observed that 
perhaps that was the first time he had ever seen a Punch 
off the stage. (Punch, it may be remarked, seemed to be 
pointing with the tip of his cap to a most flourishing epi-, 
taph, and to be chuckling over it with all his heart.) 

• Why do you come here to do this? said the old man, 
sitting down beside them, and looking at the figures with 
extreme delight. 

Why you see,” rejoined the little man, we’re putting 
up for to-night at the public-house yonder, and it wouldn’t 
do to let ’em see the present company undergoing repair.” 

^^No ! ” cried the old man, making signs to Nell to listen, 
^Svhy not, eh? why not? ” 

Because it would destroy all the delusion, and take 
away all the interest, wouldn’t it? ” replied the little man. 

Would you care a lia’ penny for the Lord Chancellor if you 
know’d him in private and without his wig? — certainly not. ” 

Good ! ” said the old man, venturing to touch one of 
the puppets, and drawing away his hand with a shrill laugh. 

Are you going to show ’em to-night? are you? ” 

“That is the intention, governor,” replied the other, 
“and unless I’m much mistaken. Tommy Codlin is a calcu- 
lating at this minute what we’ve lost through your coming 
upon us. Cheer up. Tommy, it can’t be much.” 

The little man accompanied these latter words with a 
wink, expressive of the estimate he had formed of the trav* 
ellers’ finances. 
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To this Mr. Codlin, who had a surly, grumbling manner, 
replied, as he twitched Punch off the tombstone and flung 
him into the box, 

I don’t care if we haven’t lost a farden, but you’re too 
free. If you stood in front of the curtain and see the pub- 
lic’s faces as I do, you’d know human natur’ better.” 

Ah ! it’s been the spoiling of you, Tommy, your taking 
to that branch,” rejoined his companion. ‘‘When you 
played the ghost in the reg’lar drama in the fairs, you be- 
lieved in everything — except ghosts. But now you’re a 
universal mistruster. I never see a man so changed.” 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Codlin, with the air of a dis- 
contented philosopher. “I know better now, and p’raps 
I’m sorry for it.” 

Turning over the figures in the box like one who knew 
and despised them, Mr. Codlin drew one forth and held it 
up for the inspection of his friend : 

“Look here; here’s all this Judy’s clothes falling to 
pieces again. You haven’t got a needle and thread I sup- 
pose? ” 

The little man shook his head, and scratched it ruefully 
as he contemplated this severe indisposition of a principal 
performer. Seeing tliat they were at a loss, the child said 
timidly : 

“I have a needle. Sir, in my basket, and thread too. 
Will you let me try to mend it for you? I think I can do 
it neater than you could.” 

Even Mr. Codlin had nothing to urge against a proposal 
so seasonable. Nelly, kneeling down beside the box, was 
soon busily engaged in her task, and accomplishing it to a 
miracle. 

While she was thus engaged, the merry little man looked 
at her with an interest which did not appear to be dimin- 
ished when he glanced at her helpless companion. When 
she had finislied her work he thanked her, and enquired 
whither they were travelling. 

“N — no further to-night, I think,” said the child, look- 
ing towards her grandfather. 

“If you’re wanting a place to stop at,” the man re- 
marked, “I should advise you to take up at the same house 
with us. That’s it — ^the long, low, white house there. 
It’s very cheap.” 

The old man, notwithstanding his fatigue, would have 
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remained in the churchyard all night if his new acquaint- 
ance had stayed there too. As he yielded to this sugges- 
tion a ready and rapturous assent, they all rose and walked 
away together ; he keeping close to the box of puppets in 
which he was quite absorbed, the merry little man carrying 
it slung over his arm by a strap attached to it for the pur- 
pose, Nelly having hold of her grandfather’s hand, and 
Mr, Codlin sauntering slowly behind, casting up at the 
church tower and neighbouring trees such looks as he was 
accustomed in town-practice to direct to drawing-room and 
nursery windows, when seeking for a profitable spot on 
which to ])lant the show. 

The public-house was kept by a fat old landlord and 
landlady who made no obj(;ction to receiving their new 
guests, jjut praised Nelly ’s beauty and were at once i)repos- 
sessed in her behalf, liiere Avas no other company in the 
kitchen but the two showmen, and tlie child felt A^ery 
thankful that they had fallen upon such good quarters. 
The landlady Avas A’’ery much astonished to learn that they 
had come all the Avay from London, and appeared to IniA^e 
no little curiosity touching their farther d(iStination. The 
child parried her enquiries as Avell as sin', could, and Avith 
no great trouble, for finding that they a])peared to give her 
pain, the old lady desisted. 

These two gentleiiieii ha\X‘ ordered supj)er in an hour’s 
time,” she said, taking her into the bar; ‘‘and your best 
plan Avill bo to sup Avith them. jMeantime you shall haA''e 
a little taste of something that’ll do you good, for I’m sure 
you must want it after all you’ve gone through to-day. 
Now, don’t look after the old gentleman, because Avhen 
you’ve drunk that, he shall have some too.” 

As nothing could induce the child to leave him alone, 
however, or to touch anything in Avhich he was not the first 
and greatest sharer, the old lady Avas obliged to help him 
first. When they had been thus refreshed, the Avhole house 
hurried away into an empty stable Avhere the shoAV stood, 
and where, by the light of a few flaring candles stuck round 
a loop which hung by a line from the ceiling, it Avas to be 
forthwith exhibited. 

And now Mr. Thomas Codlin, the misanthroj)e, after 
bloAviug aAvay at the Pan’s jiipes until ho Avas intensely 
wretched, took his station on one side of the checked 
drapery which concealed the mover of the figures, and j)ut- 
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ting his hands in his pockets prepared to reply to all ques- 
tions and remarks of Punch, and to make a dismal feint of 
being his most intimate private friend, of believing in him 
to the fullest and most unlimited extent, of knowing that he 
enjoyed day and night a merry and glorious existence in 
that temple, and that lie was at all times and under every 
circumstance the same intelligent and joyful person that 
the spectators then beheld him. All this Mr. Codlin did 
with the air of a man who had made up his mind for the 
worst and was quite resigned; Ins eye slowly wandering 
about during the briskest reiiartee toohserve the effect upon 
the audieiKK', and particularly the impression made upon 
the landlord and landlady, which might be productive of 
very important lesults in (ioniiexiou with the sujqier. 

Upon this head, ]iow(‘ver, he had no cause for any 
anxiety, for the whole perfurmauce was applauded to the 
echo, and voluntary contributions were showered in with a 
liberality which testified yet more strongly to the general 
delight. Among the laughter noiieAvas more loud and fre- 
quent tlian [the old man^s. NedFs was unheard, for she, 
poor child, with her head drooping on liis shoulder, had 
fallen asleep, and slept too soundly to be roused by any of 
his efforts to awaken her to a participation in his glee. 

The siqqjer was very good, but she was too tired to eat, 
and yet would not leave the old man until she had kissed 
him in his bed. lie, happily insensible to every care and 
anxiety, sat listening with a vacant smile and admiring face 
to all that his new friends said ; and it was not until they 
retired yawning to their room, that lie followed the child 
up stairs. 

It was but a loft partitioned into two compartments, 
where they were to rest, but they were well pleased with 
their lodging and had hoped for none so good. The old 
man Avas uneasy Avlieii he had lain down, and begged that 
Nell Avould come and sit at his bedside as she had done 'for 
so many nights. She liastened to him, and sat there till 
he slept. 

There was a little AvindoAv, liardly more than a chink in 
the wall, in her room, and Avhen she left him, she opened 
it, quite wondering at the silence. The sight of the old 
church and the graves about it in tlie moonlight, and the 
dark trees Avhispering among themselves, jnade her more 
thoughtful than before. She closed the window again, and’ 
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silting down upon the bed, thought of the life that was 
before them. 

She had a little money, but it was very little, and when 
that was gone, they must begin to beg. There was one 
piece of gold among it, and an emergency might come when 
its worth to them would be increased a hundred fold. It 
would be best to hide this coin, and never produce it unless 
their case was absolutely desperate, and no other resource 
was left them. 

Her resolution taken, she sewed the j^iece of gold into 
her dress, and going to bed with a lighter heart sank into 
a deep slumber. 


C II APT EH XVIL 

Another briglit day shining in through the small case- 
ment, and claiming fellowship with the kindred eyes of the 
child, awoke her. At sight of the strange room and its 
unaccustomed objects she started up in alarm, wondering 
how she had been moved from the familiar chamber in 
which she seemed to liave fallen asleep last night, and 
whither she had been conveyed. But another glance around 
called to her mind all that had lately passed, and she 
sprang frojii her bed, hoping and trustful. 

It was yet early, and the old man being still asleep, she 
walked out into the churchyard, brushing the dew from the 
long grass with lier feet, and often turning aside into 
places wdiere it grew longer than in others, that she might 
not tread upon the graves. She felt a curious kind of 
pleasure in lingering among these houses of the dead, and 
read the inscriptions on the tombs of the good people (a,» 
great number of good i)eople were buried there), passing on 
from one to another with increasing interest. 

It was a. very quiet place, as such a place should be, save 
for the cawing of the rooks who had built their nests among 
the branches of some tall old trees, and were calling to one 
another, high up in the air. First one sleek bird, hovering 
near his ragged house as it swung and dangled in the wind, 
uttered his hoarse cry, quite by chance as it would seem, 
and in a sober tone as though he were but talking to him- 
self. Another answered, and he called again, but louder 
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than before; then another spoke and then another; and 
each time the first, aggravated by contradiction, insisted on 
his case more strongly. Otlier voices, silent till now, struck 
in from boughs lower down and higher up and midway, 
and to the right and left, and from the tree-tops; and 
others, arriving hastily from the grey oliureh turrets and 
old belfry window, joined the clamour which rose and fell, 
and swelled and droi)[)ed again, and still went on; and all 
this noisy contention amidst a skimming to and fro, and 
lighting on fresh branches, and frequent change of place, 
which satirised the old restlessness of those who lay so still 
beneath the moss and turf below, and the useless strife in 
which they had worn away their lives. 

Frequently raising lier eyes io the trees whence these 
sounds came down, and feeling as though they made the 
place more quiet than ])erf('ct silence would liave done, the 
<‘.hild loitered from gravid to grave, now stopping to replace 
with car(‘ful hands the bramble which had started from 
some green mound it hel])ed to loMq) in shape, and now 
peeping through one of the low laificed windows into the 
cliureh, Avith its worm-eaten books u))ou the desks, and 
baize of whitened-gretm mouldering from the pew sides and 
leaving the naked wood to vi(*w. There were the seats 
A\here the poor old people sat, Avorn spare, and yellow like 
themselves; the rugged font Avhero chihb-eu had their 
names, the homely altar whei‘e they knelt in after life, the 
plain black tre ssels that bore their Aveight on their last 
visit to the cool old shady church. KA^erything told of 
long use and quiet slow decay ; the Auny bell-ro])e in the 
porch Avas frayed into a fringe, and hoary Avith old age. 

She was looking at a humble stone Avhich told of a young 
man who had died at twenty -three yeais old, fifty-five years 
i,ago, A\dien she heard a faltering step approaching, and look- 
ing round saAv a feeble Avoman bent with the Aveight of 
years, Avho tottered to the foot of that same grave and 
asked her to read the Avriting on the stone. The old 
Avoman thanked lier Avhen she had done, saying that she 
had had the words by heart for many a long, long year, 
but could not see them noAv. 

Were you his mother? said the child. 

I was his wife, my dear.^^ 

She the wife of a young man three-and-twenty! Ah, 
true ! It was fifty-five years ago. 
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You wonder to hear me say that/^ remarked the old 
woman, shaking her head. “ You^re not the first. Older 
folk than you have wondered at the same thing before 
now. Yes, I was his wife. Death doesn^t change us more 
than life, luy dear.’^ 

‘‘Do you come here often? asked the child. 

“I sit here very* often in the summer time, she an~ 
swered; “I used to come here once to (uy and mourn, but 
that was a Aveary while ago, bless God ! 

“1 pluck the daisies as they grow, and take them 
liome,’^ said the old woman after a short sileiic.e. “I like 
no floAvers so Avell as these, and haven’t for five and-lifty 
year. It’s a long time, and I’jii getting A^ery old! ” 

Then groAving garrulous upon a theme A\ddch was ncAV to 
one listener though it vv^ere but a child, she told her hoAV 
she had Avx^pt and moaned and i)rayed to die lierself, when 
this happened; and how Aviieii she first came to that place, 
a young creature strong in loA^e and grief, she had ho])ed 
that her heart Avas breaking as it seemed to be. Jhit that 
time passed by, and although she continued to be sad when 
she came there, still she could bear to come, and so went 
on until it Avas pain no longer, but a solemn pleasure, and a 
duty she had learned to like. And now that five-aud-fifty 
years Avere gone, she spoke of the dead man as if he had 
been her son or grandson, with a kind of pity for his youth, 
groAving out of her oavu old ago, and an exalting of his 
strength and manly beauty as comi)ared v/ith her oavii weak- 
ness and decay ; and yet she spoke about him as her hus- 
band too, and thinking of herself in connexion Avith him, 
as she used to be and not as she Avas now, talked of their 
meeting in another Avorld as if he Avere dead but yesterday, 
and she, separated from her former self, were thinking of 
the happiness of that comely girl Avho seemed to have died 
with him. 

The child left her gathering the flowers that grcAV upon 
the grave, and thoughtfully retraced her steps. 

The old man Avas by this time up and dressed. Mr. 
Codlin, still doomed to contemplate the harsh realities of 
existence, Avas packing among his lin(3U the candle-ends 
Avhich had been saA^ed from the previous night’s })erform- 
ance; Avhile his companion received the conijfiimeuts of all 
the loungers in the stable-yard, AA^ho, unable to sejAarate 
him from the master-mind of Punch, set him doAV,n as next 
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ill impottdBCe to that merry outlaw, and loved him scarcely 
less. When he had sufficiently acknowledged his popular- 
ity he came in to breakfast, at which meal they all sau 
down together. 

And where arc you going to-day? said the little man, 
addressing himscdf to Nell. 

Indeed I hardly know, — we have not determined yet,’^ 
rc))lied the child. 

“ We’re going oii to tin’! races,” said tlie little man. 
that’s youv way aiid yon like to have us for conij>any, let 
us trav(d together. If you prelVr going alone, only say 
the word and you'll lind that we shan’t trouble you.” 

‘‘We'll go witli 3'ou,” said the old man, “Nell, — with 
them, with them.” 

The child considered for a moment, and reflecting that 
she must shoj tly bt‘g, and (^ould scarcely hope to do so at a 
better p]ac(^ than wliere (*rowdsof rieli ladies and geiitleinen 
were asstunbhid togi'tluu* for juirposes of enjoyment and 
festivity, doteriniiied to a(!eoni])any these men so far. She 
therefore thanked the little man for his oJ'for, and said, 
glancing timidly towards his friend, that if there was no ob- 
jection to thciir a(*com])anying them as far as the race town — 

“ Objection ! ” said the little man. “ Now be gracious for 
once, Tommy, and say that you’d rather they w'ent with 
us. I know 3"()ii would. He gracious, Tommy.” 

“Trotters,” said J\lr. Codlin, who talked very slowly 
and eat very gveedilj^, as is not unconmioii with philoso- 
phers and misanthropes; “you’re too free.” 

“ Why, what harm can it do? ” urged the other. 

“No harm at all iu tins particular case, perhaps,” re- 
plied Mr. Codliii; “but the j)riiiciple’s a dangerous one, 
and you’re too free 1 tell you.” 

“ Well, are they to go with us or not? ” 

“Yes, they are,” said Mr. Codlin ; “ but you might have 
made a favour of it, luiglitn’t you? ” 

The real name of the little man was Harris, but it had 
gradually mei’ged into the less euphonious one of Trotters, 
which, with the prefatory adjective, Short, had been con- 
ferred u])on him by reason of the small size of his legs. 
Short Trotters, however, being a compound name, incon- 
venient of use in friendly dialogue, the gentleman on whom 
it had been bestowed was known among his intimates either 
as “ Short,” or “ Trotters,” and was seldom accosted at full 
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length as Short Trotters, except in formal conversations 
and oil occasions of cerelnoll3^ 

Short, then, or Trotters, as the reader pleases, returned 
unto the remonstrance of ]iis friend l^lr. Thomas Codlin a 
jocose answer calculated to turn aside his discontent ; and 
applying himself with great relish to the cold boiled beef, 
the tea, and bread and butter, strongly impressed upon Jiis 
companions that they should do tlie like. Mr. Codlin in- 
deed required no such persuasion, as he had already eat as 
mu(}li as lie could possibl^^ earry and was now moistening 
Ids clay witJi strong ale, wh(u*t‘of lie took deep draughts 
with a silent relish and invited nobody to partaken, — tlius 
again stj'ongly indicating his misanthropical turn of mind. 

Ihvakfast Ixdng at lengtli over, iMr. Codlin <jalled the 
bill, and oluirging tlie al(^ iothe conrpan^’^ generally (a praii- 
tice also savouring of inisnuthrojy) divided the suni'total 
into two fair and equal parts, assigning one moiety to him- 
self and friend, an<l the other to NePy and her grand- 
father. Thi^s(‘, bcMiig duly discharged and all things readj'' 
for their (UqiartiUH^, iliey took farewell of the landlord and 
landlad^^ and resuiiKul th(dr journey. 

And hert‘ Mr. ( 'odl in ‘s falsie position in society and the 
eifect it wrought upon his wounded spii'it, were strongly 
illustrated; for wljercsis lie had bc'en last night accosted by 
Mr. PuiKdi as and had b}^ inference left the au- 

uiem'C to und(‘i staiid that he iiiainiaintHl tliat individual for 
Ids own luxurious entertainment and didight, here he was, 
now, painfully walking beneath the Imrden of that same 
Ihincliks tenqde, and bearing it bodily upon his vshoulders 
on a sultry day and along a dusty road. In jdace of 
enlivening Ids patron with a <x)nsta-nt hre of wit or the 
cheerful rattle of his (ju<irb*r-.staff on tlie lieads of his rela- 
tions and a(xpiainta.ii(H‘, h(*re was tliat beaming Punch ut- 
t(‘rly devoid of spin(‘, all slack and drooping in a dark 
box, witli liis legs douliled uj) rimnd Ids neck, and not one 
of Ids social qualities remaiidng. 

Mr. Codlin trudged heavil^^ on, oxclianging a word or 
two at intervals with h^hort, and sto])pingto rest and growl 
occasionally. )Short led the Avay^; with the flat box, the 
]jrivatc luggage (which was not (‘xteiisivo) tied up in a bun- 
dle, and a l^razeii trumpet slung from liis shoulder-blade. 
Nell and her grandfather walked next him on either hand, 
and Thomas Codlin brought up the reai\ 

5 
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When thej’' came to any town or village, or even feo a 
(letaehed house of good ap])earanee, Short blew a blast u]) 0 ii 
the brazen trumpe t and carolled a I'ragment of a song in 
that hilarious tone common to Punches and their consorts. 
It the people hurried to tln^ windows, Mr. (Jodlin pitched 
the temple, and hastily unfurling lh«‘ diajuny and conceal* 
ing Short tlu*r(nvitli, {louj*ish(‘d liyslerical ly on the pi})es 
and p(*rl'nrmed an air. ddam tin* entertainment began as 
soon as iuiglit b(‘; Mr. Codlin having the responsibility of 
deciding (m i: longih and of ]U‘otra(‘ting or OKpediting tlje 
time, for the liiial tiium])li over llu^ Ihuuny of man- 

kind, aet*ordtiiig as lio judged that the afti‘r-crop (»f lialf- 
})(*n(*e would 1)0 jdentlfnl or scant. AVlum it had been gath- 
(Mcd in t.o (he last i'ai lliing, In* n'sujned his load and on they 
Avent again. 

t^oim-tiim^s t.1u‘y played out tin' toll across a bridge or 
ferry, ami ojn-e exhibited by ]>artieiilar desir(*at aturninko, 
wliert', riK' eolh'ctor, Inung drunk in his solitude, ]>aid down 
a shilling to liav(‘ it to liimself. Idiercwas one small ])lace 
of ri(‘h promise in win *h their hopes wen^ lilighted, for a 
favourite t'haraider in tho play liaving gohl-laee upon his 
coat and being a moddling wooden-headed fellow was Indd 
to bo a libel on the beadh*, for which I'eason tlu^ authoriti(‘s 
onforc(‘d a (jui(*k retreat; but they \vc re generally well re- 
(jcived, and stddom hdt a town Avitliout a troop of raggcul 
children shouting at their heels. 

They mad(*> a long day’s journey, despite these interrup- 
tions, and were yet upon tin* road when the moon was shin- 
ing ill the sky. Short beguiled tin' tinui with songs and 
jests, and made the best of everything that happened. 
Mr. Oodlin, on the other liand, cursed his fate, and all Hie 
hollow things of earth (but Punch especially), and limpeal 
along Avith the theatre on his back, a i>rey to the bitterest 
chagrin. 

They had stop]H^d to rest beneath a tinger-post Avhere 
four roads met, and Mr. Codlin in his deep inisanthropy 
had let doAvn the drapery and sealed himself in tin', bot- 
tom of the show, invisible to mortal eyes and disdainful of 
the company of his bdlow-creatures, Avhen two monstrous 
shadoAvs Avere seen stalking towards them from a turning 
in the road by Avhicli they had come. The child was at 
first (piite terrified by the sight of these gaunt giants— for 
such they looked as they advanced Avith lofty strides bc'- 
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neath the shadow of the trees — but Short, telling her there 
was nothing to fear, blew a blast upon the trumpet, which 
was answered by a cheerful shout. 

‘‘It’s Grinder’s lot, au’t it? ” cried Mr. Short in a loud 
key. 

“Yes,” replied a co\iple of shrill voices. 

“ Como on tlicn,” sai(l Short. “ Let’s have a look at you. 
I thought it was you.” 

Thus invited, ‘M L inder's lot ” a])proaehed with redoubled 
S})eed and soon eann* up witli tlu'- little ])arty. Mr. Grind- 
(u’s company, familiarly lerjiuHl a lot, eonsisted of a 
young gentleman and a young lady on stills, and Mr. Grind- 
er himself, avUo used his natural legs for ])edestrian pur- 
poses and carried at liis l)aek a drum, d'lie jniblie costume 
of the young p('o})l(‘ was of the llighlaud kind, but the 
night being da,iup and cold, the young gtmth'inan wove over 
his kilt a man’s p(‘a jaea “.t nandiing to his ankles, and a 
glazed liat; the young lady too was miiffl(‘d in an old cloth 
]>elisso and had a Inindkm'cdiiof tiedalxait Inn* lieaa. Their 
Scotch bonnets, oriiannmied witli ])lum(\s of jet blaek feath- 
ers, Mr. Grinder carried on his instniment. 

“Bound for the raises, I se(*,” said IMr. Grinder coming 
np out of breatl). “So are we. How are you, Short?” 
With that tlioy shook bands in a very fimmdly jiianner. 
The young ])eople being too high u]) for the ordinary 
salutations, saluted Sliort after tln ir own fashion. Tlie 
young gentleman twisttsl up his riglit stilt and ))atted 
him on the shouldtu-, and the young lady rattled her tam- 
bourine. 

“Practice? ” said Short, ])ointing to the stilts, 

“No,” returned (irimler. “Jt comes either to walkin’ 
in ’em or carryin’ of hmi, and they like walkin’ in ’em 
best. It’s wery pleasant for the j)rospeets. Which road 
are you takin’? Wc go the Highest.” 

“Why, the fact is,’’ said Shoit, “that we were going the 
longest way, because then vve could stop for the night, a 
mile and a half on. But three or four mile gained to-night 
is so many saved to-morrow, and if you keep on, I think 
our best way is to do the same.” 

“Where’s your partner? ” inquired Grinder. 

“Here he is,” cried Mr. Thomas Codliri, presenting his 
head and face in the i)roscenium of the stage, and exhibit- 
ing an expression of countenance not often seen there; 
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^^and he’ll see his partner boiled alive before he’ll go ou 
to-night. That’s what he says.” 

Well, don’t say such things as them, in a spear which 
is dewoted to something pleasanter,” urged Short. Re- 
spect associations, Tommy, even if you do cut up rough.” 

‘‘Rough or smooth,” said Mr. Codlin, beating his hand 
on the little footboar(l where Puncli, when suddenly struck 
wifch the symmetry of his legs and their capacity for silk 
stockings, is accustomed to exhibit them to popular admir- 
ation, “rough or smooth, I won’t go furtlnu* tliaii the mile 
and a half to-night. 1 put up at the eTolly Sandboys and 
nowhere else. If you like to come there, come there. If 
you like to go on by yourself, go on by yourself, and do 
without }ue if you can.” 

So saying, Mr. Codlin disappeared from tlie scone mul 
immediately pres(mted himself outside tlu^ tljt‘atre, took it 
ou his shoulders at a jerk, and made off with most remark- 
able agility. 

Any further controversy being now out ol: the cpiestion, 
Siiort Avas fain to part with Mr. Grinder and liis pupils and 
to follow his morose eompanioii. After liiigi'ring at the 
finger-post for a few minutes to sci*. stilts fviskingaway 
in the moonlight and (Jie bearer of the drum toiling slowly 
after them, lie blew a h'w notivsupon tli(‘, trumpet as a part- 
ing saluti*, and hastened with all speed to follow Mr. God- 
liii. Willi this in vu‘w lie gave his unoccu}>ied hand to 
Nell, and bidding her be of good eluu'v as they would soon 
be at the end ol’ their journey for that night, and stimulat- 
ing the old man AviUi a similar assurance, led them at a 
pretty swift pace towards their tlestination, which he was 
the less unwilling to make for, as the moon was now over- 
cast and the clouds Aveio threatening rain. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

This Jolly Sandboys was a small road-side inn of a 
pretty ancient date, with a sign re])resenting three Sand- 
boys increasing tluur jollity Avith as many jugs of ale and 
bugs of gold, creaking and SAvinging on its post on the op- 
posite side of the road. As the travellers had observed that 
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day many indications of their drawing nearer and nearer to 
the race town, such as gypsy camps, carts laden ^vitll gam- 
bling booths and their appurtenances, itinerant showmen of 
various kinds, and beggars and trampers of every degree, 
all wending their way in the same direction, ]\lr. Codlin 
was fearful of tiuding the accommodations forestalled; this 
fear increasing as he diminished the distance between him- 
self and the hostelry, ho quickened his pace, and notwith- 
standing the burden lie had to carry, maintained a round t rot 
until he reached the threshold. Ilere he. liad tlio gratitiea- 
tion of finding that his fears Avere without foundation, for 
the landlord was loaningagainst the door-])Ost looking lazily 
at the rain, which had by this time begun lo descend heav- 
ily, and no tinkling of crackcal bell, nor bfiisterous shout, 
nor noisy chorus, gave note of company within. 

^SVll alon<‘? ” said JMr. (lodliu, putting down his burden 
and wi})ing Ids fondioad. 

‘‘All aloiu; as yel,^^ rejoined the, landlord, glaiieiiig at tlie 
sky, “ but AV(' sliall liave iiioi’c (*oiiipany io-night I exjicct. 
Here one of you boys, cany that show into the barn. 
Make liastcj in out of tlie wtd, Tom ; when it came on to 
rain J told hmi to make tla^ (ire iq^, and there’s a glorious 
blaze in tlie kitelien, T can tell yon.’’ 

ill*. Codlin follo\v(Ml v/ith a willing mind, and soon found 
that the landlortl had not (U)mm(‘ii(le(l his preparations with- 
out good reason. A mighty lire was blazing on the hearth 
and roaring no tin' Avide- chimmy Avii h a (dieerful sound, 
which a large iron cauldron, biibijling and simmering in the 
heat, lent its pleasant aid to swiOl. Tdiere was a deej) red 
ruddy blush upon the room, and wlien the landlord stirnsl 
the fire, sending the flames skipping and heaping up — when 
lie took off the lid of tlic iron ])ot and there rushed out a 
savoury smell, Avhile the bubbling sound grew deeper and 
more ri(di, and an unctuous st(uim came floating out, hang- 
ing in a delicious mist above their lieads — when he did this, 
Mr. Codlin’ 8 heart was touched. 11c sat down in tlie chim- 
ney-corner and smiled. 

Mr. Codlin sat smiling in the chimney-corner, eyeing the 
landlord as Avith a roguish look he held the cover in his 
hand, and, feigning that his doing so Avas needful to the 
welfare of the cookery, suffered the delightful steam to 
tickle the nostrils of his guest. Tlie glow of the fire Avas 
upon the landlord’s bald head, and upon his twinkling eye. 
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and upon hiH watering mouth, and upon his pimpled face, 
and upon his round l‘ut iiguro. jVIr. (hxllin drow his sleeve 
across his lips, and said in anmrinuring voice, What is it? 

^‘It’s a stew of tripe,” said the. landlord smacking his 
lips, ‘‘and eow-}ie(il,” smacking tliem again, “and bacon,” 
smacking tlioni once more, “and steak,” smacking them for 
the fourtli time, “and peas, caul itiowcu’s, new potatoes, and 
sparrow-grass, all working u]) togetln'r in one delicious 
gravy.” Having come to the elimax, ho sjna<*.ked his lips 
it great many times, and taking a long lieart.y sniff of the 
tragraneo that was lioviuiug about, ])ut on th('. cover again 
witli th(^ air of one whost'. toils on (‘artli were over. 

‘^At wJiat time will it be n^ady?” asked Mr. Codlin 
faintl3^ 

“ lt/11 b(i d()m^ to a turn,*’ said the landlord looking up at 
tlui <do<'k — and the very (‘]o(*k had a (*olour in its fat white 
facis and look<*d a ehxik for Jolly Sandboys to consult- - 
“itMl 1 k' (hme to a turn at twenty-two minut(‘S before 
(devem.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Codlin, “fetch me a pint of warm ale, 
and doidt let anybody biing into the room even so much as 
a liiscuit till the tinui arrives.” 

Nodding his approval of this decisive and manly course 
of jirocedun', tlie landlord retired to draw the beer, and 
presently returning with it, ajiplied liunself to warm the 
same in a small tin vc^ssel sha]>ed funnel-wist^, for the eon- 
vtmienee of sticking it far down in the tire and getting at 
the bright phe‘t‘S. Tliis was soon done, and he handed it 
over to Mr. Coddn Aviih that creamy froth u])on the surface 
which is one of the hap[)y eirtHimsianees attendant upon 
mulled malt. 

G neatly softened by this soothing beverage, Mr. Godliu 
now bethought him of his companions, and a<^qiuiinted mine 
host of th(} Sandboys that their arri\\al might bo shortly 
looked for. The rain w^as rattling against the wiudow^s and 
pouring down in torrents, and such Avas Mr. Codlings ex- 
treme amiability of mind, that Ikj more than once expressed 
his earnest liope that they would not be so foolish as to get 
wet. 

At length they arrived, drenched witli the rain and pre- 
senting a most miserable appearauee, notAvithstandiiig that 
Short had sheltered the child as wadi as he could under the 
skirts of his owm coat, and they Avere nearly breathless 
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from the haste they had made. Hut their steps were no 
sooner Jicard upon the road than the landlord, who had 
been at the outer door anxiously watchini^ for their eoiuiiif^^, 
rushed into the kitelieii and took the cover off. TIk^ effect 
was electrical. Tliey all eaine in with sJiiiling fa(‘es, though 
tlic wet was dripping from tlioir clothes upon the lloor, and 
Sliort^s first remark was, Wliat a delh'Ujiis simdl I ’’ 

It is not very ditllcult to forgid rain and mud ])y tiie side 
of a (dieei'l’iil lire, and in a briglit room. Tlu'y wore fur- 
iiished with slippers a.ud such (hy garments as Ihe liouse or 
their own binull(^s afi'orded, and cns(*unciiig tlmmselvcs, as 
Mr. (hKlliii had alrc^ady don(‘, in the waian eliimney-eorner, 
soon forgot tlndr late ti‘oul)les or only rejnemb(u-rd them as 
enhancing the delights of (In', j>r(‘S(‘nt time. (Jverpovsuu'cd 
l>y the warmtii and comfort and tin^ fatigue they had un- 
dergoiK*, JShdly and (dd man liad not long taken (heir 
seats here, wlnni they hoi asleep. 

Who are tlie} ? '* whis]>(‘red tie' landlord. 

Sliort shook his head, and wislual lie knew himself. 

“Don’t know?' asked tln^ liost, turnijig to Mr. 

( Vxllin. 

“Mot I,” he replied. “ Tlny’n* jio good, ] suppose.” 

“''lliey’re no liaian,” said Short. ‘^Depend U{)on that. 
L tell you what — it's ])lain that tlu* old man an’t in his 
right mind-- ” 

“ \^ y<ju haven’t g(;t anything n(nv(‘r than that to say,” 
growled Mr. Codlin, glancing at tlu* (dock, “ycju’d lictter 
let us lix our minds upon the supp(M-, and not (listurb ns.” 

Hear me out, wim't you? ” retorted liis frkmd. ‘’Ht’s 
very plain to me, besides, tluit they’i'e not used to this way 
of life. Don’t tell me that that handsome child has been 
ill the habit of xn’owling about as she’s (hjiie these last two 
or three days. 1 know better.” 

Well, Avlio (lof'.'i tell yon she has? ” giowled Mr. Codlin, 
again glancing at the clock and from it to the cauldron, 
“(‘aii’t you think of anything more suitable to jiresent cir- 
cuinstan(‘es than saying things and then c(aitradicting ’em? ” 

“ 1 wish someljody W(mld give you your supper,” re- 
turned Short, for there’ll be no ])eace till you’ve got it. 
Have you seen how anxious the ohl man is to get on — al- 
ways wanting to be furder away — furder away. Have you 
seen that? ” , 

‘‘ Ah! what then? ” muttered Thomas Codlin. 
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^‘This, then/^ Baid Short. has given his friends 

the slip. Mind wljat I say, -he lias given his friends the 
slip, and persuaded tliis delieatc^ young creetiir all along of 
her fondness for liiin to be, his guide and travelling com- 
panion — whej‘(* to, lie knows no more than the Man in the 
Moon. !Now, I’m not a going to stand that.’^ 

IVu/Zrc not a going to stand tliat!''^ cried Mr. Codlin, 
glancing at Uu‘ eleck again and ])ulliug his hair with both 
hands in a kind of freii/y, lait wlu^ther 0 (*casioned by his 
<*0111 [)an ion's observation or the tardy pace of Time, it was 
dilhcult to determine. Heie/s a world to live in ! 

id' r(»])i':ited Short (Uii |»hati(‘a1 iy ainl slowly, ‘‘am not 
a-gchng to stand it. 1 am lujt a-g(»ing to see, this fair young 
child a falling into bad iiands, and gtatiiig aiijong jieople 
that sluds no more lit for, than they are, to get among 
angels as tlndr ordinaiy eh urns. TJierefoi’i* when they d(‘- 
Avelo}>e an intention of parting (*ompany Ijoni us, I shall 
take nieasuv(‘s bn* detaining oF bmu and rc'storiiig hull to 
their friends, who 1 <[an‘ say h:i\<‘ had thiur di scon solution 
pasted up on e\'ery wad in laindon by this limed' 

“ Short, said IVfr. (kxllin, wlo Avith Ids Inuid upon his 
liands, and his elbows cui liis knee.>, laid Ihmui shaking him- 
self impatiently from side to side up to this point and occa- 
sionally stamping ou tin' ground, but who now looked U[) 
Avith eager eyes ; ‘‘it’s [lossilde tJiat tliere may be uiicom- 
mou good sense in what yiju’vc said, if tlien^, is, and there 
should be a roAvard, Short, rejiiemlHu* that wiv’re partners 
in everything 1 ’’ 

His compamou liad only time to imkI a briet assent to 
this position, for tlu' ehild awoke at the instant. I’hey lutd 
drawn close together during tin* ])n‘,vious whispi'ring, and 
now hastily para ted and W(u*(‘ rather awkwardly endeav- 
ouring to (*xeliaiig(‘ 8onuM*asual r(uiiarks in their usual tone, 
when strang(* footsteps were, heard Avitlnnit, and fresh com- 
pany entered. 

These Avert* no otlier than four v(*ry dismal dogs, Avlio 
came pattering in oiu* after the otlier, lieaded by an old 
bandy dog of ]):r*tic,ularly mournful aspect, Avho, stopping 
when the last <^f his followers liad got as far as the door, 
erected himself upon his liind legs and looked round at his 
companions, Avho immediately stood upon their hind legs, 
in a grave and melancholy row. Nor Avas this the only re- 
markable circumstance about these dogs, for each of them 
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wore a kind of little coat of some gaudy colour trimmed 
with tarnished spangles, and one of theiii had a cap upon 
his heady tied very carefully under his chin, which had 
fallen down upon his nose and com plotcdy obscured one eye; 
add to this, that tlio gaudy coats were all wet tlirough and 
discoloured with rain, and that the wcarcu'S were splashed 
and dirty, and sonui idea may bo formed of the unusual 
apj)earaiice of those new visitors to tlui J(dly Sandboys. 

Neither Short nor the landlord nor Tliojnas Codlin,liow' 
ever, were the least surprised, meredy rejuarking that those 
were Jerry’s dogs and that Jerry eoiiJd not be far behind. 
So there the dogs sbxxl, ])aiiont]y winking and gaping and 
looking extremely hard at the boiling ])ot, until Jerry him- 
self appeared, Avheii th(y' all drop])r(l down at once and 
walked about tin'- room in tlioir natural manner. Tliis pos- 
ture it must be (iontVsso 1 did not much improve their ap- 
pearance, as their own personal tools and their coat tails — 
both capital things in tlieir way - did not agiva'. together. 

J(‘ny, the manager of these dancing dogs, was a tall 
black-whiskiu'od man in a velvi'letai coat, who seemed wedl 
known to tlie laiidloj-d and liis guests and accosted them 
with greatcordiality. DistMicuniberinghimsel £ of a, ])arrel- 
organ which he i)la(*od upon a chair, and retaining iii his 
hand a small whip wlieivwith to awe his (company of cornc- 
dians, he came u[> to tlic lire to dry himsell*, and enter'd 
into conversation. 

‘^Your people don’t usually travel in chara<aer, do 
they?” said Short, pointing to tlu*, dresses of the dogs. 

It must come ex])eiisive if tiny do?” 

replied Jerry, ‘‘no, it\s not the eustoiu with us. 
But we’ve been playing a Idlle on the road to-day, and we 
come out with a new wardrobe at the races, so 1 didn’t 
think it worth while to stop to undress. Down, Pedro! ” 

This was addressed to the dog with the cap on, who 
being a new member of tlie com])a]iy and not quite certain 
of his duty, kept his iinobscui'<ul eye anxiously on his mas- 
ter, and wars perpetually starting upon his hind legs when 
there was no occasion, and fallijig down again. 

“I’ve got a animal here,” said Jerry, putting his hand 
into the capacious pocket of his coat, and diving into one 
corner as if he were feeling for a small orange or an api)le 
or some such article, “ a animal here, wot I think you knqw 
something of. Short.” 
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Ah ! cried Short, ^Mct’s have a look at him.^' 

“Hero lie Ik,” said Jerry, producing a little terrier from 
his pocket. “ Ho was once a Toby of* yours, wai*n’t lie! ’’ 

111 some versions of the great drama of Punch there is a 
small dog — a nuxlern innovation — supposed to be the ])ri- 
vate property of that gentleiuan, whose name is always 
I'ohy. Tills Toby lias been stolen in youth from anotlier 
gentleman, and fraudulently sold to the confiding hero, who 
having no guile himsidC has no sus])i('ion that it lurks in 
others; but Toby, (mtertaining a gratiTuI recollection of his 
old master, and scorning to attach liimself to any new 
patrons, not only rernses to smoker a- ]>ipc at the; bidding of 
Punch, but to mark his old fid(diiy more strongly, seizes 
him by the nosi^ and wrings the same witli viohnico, at 
which insttimte of (canine attaidumnit the SjXHitators an', 
deeply affected. This was tlie eharaelcr Avliich the little 
terricir in question had oms^ su.staimxl; if there had b(‘(*n 
any doub(;u[)on the sul)j('(‘t he would sjM'cdily havt', n'solved 
it by his conduct; for not only did lie, on scxnng Short, 
give, th(', sf.rongest tok»‘ns of recognition, but (‘ateliing sight 
of the flat- box h<3 barked so furiously at tlie ])asleboard 
nose whicli he kiunv was inside, tliat his master Avas obliged 
to gatlior him up and ])ut him into liis ])Ocket again, to tlie 
groat relief of tlie wlioh^ <‘()ni]>any. 

The landlord now busiisl iiimsidf in laying the cloth, in 
Avhich proi'css Mr. (kullin obligingly assisted by setting 
forth liis own knib^ and folk in the most coiivonhuit pla(*,e 
and establishing himself liehind them. Wlum everything 
was ready, the landlord took off theeover for the last time,^ 
and then indeed there burst forth such a goodly ])roniiso of 
supper, that if he had offered to ]»ut it on again or had 
hinted at postpoiunnent, lu^ would certainly hav(', been sai^- 
rificed on his oavii li earth. 

However, he did nothing of the kind, but instead then'of 
assisted a stout servant girl in turning tlio (‘ontents of tlie 
cauldron into a large tiiriH'ii ; a proceixling Avliicfli the dogs, 
proof against various hot splashes which fell upon their 
noses, Avatched Avith terrible eagerness. At length the disli 
was lifted on the table, and mugs of ale having been pr(‘- 
viously set round, little Nell A^eutured to say grace, and 
supper began. 

^ At this juncture the poor dogs Avere standing on their 
hind legs quite surprisingly ; the child, having pity on them, 
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was about to cast some morsels of food to them before she 
tasted it herself, hungry though she was, when their mas- 
ter interposed. 

‘‘No, my dear, no, not an atom from anybody's hand 
but mine if you please. That dog,^^ said Jerry, pointing 
out the old leader of the troop, and speaking in a terrible 
voice, “lost a halfpenny to-day. lie goes without his 
supper. 

The unfortunate creature dropped upon his fore-legs di- 
rectly, wagged his tail, and looked imploringly at his master. 

“You must 1)6 more careful, Sir,’’ said Jerry, walking 
coolly to the chair where lie Jiad i)lac(‘(l thc^ organ, and set- 
ting the stop. ‘‘Cc»mc luue. Now, Sir, you play away at 
that, while avc have sup[)er, and h‘avi^ off ii you dare.” 

The dog immediately In'gau to grind most mournful 
music. 11 is master ha.ing shoAvii him ilu^ Avhip resumed 
his scat and calhul u]) tlu^, otliers, who, at his tlircclions, 
formed in a row, standing Uj)right as a iile of soldiers. 

“Now, gonllemoii,” said Jerry, looking at them atten- 
tively. “Tlie dog whose naniehs calletl, eats. The dogs 
whose names an’t called, ki'C]) quiet. Carlo! ” 

The lucky indiAudiuil Avliose najuc Avas called, snapped 
up the mors(d thrown towards him, but none of the others 
moved a inuscle. In this niannor tiny Avere fed at the dis- 
(‘.retion of their mastm*. MoauAvhile t])e dog in disgrace 
ground hard at the organ, sonielimes in quick time, somc- 
time.s in sloAV, but neA’er leaving off for an instant. When 
the knives and forks rattled wrj much, or any of his fel- 
lows got an unusually large piece of fat, he accompanied 
the music Avith a short howl, but he immediately checked it 
on his master looking round, and applied himself with in- 
creased diligence to the Old Hundredth. 


CHAPTER XTX. 

Supper was not yet OA^’er, Avhen there arrh^cd at the Jolly 
Sandboys two more travellers bound for tli(^ same haven as 
the rest, who had been Avalking in the rain for some hours, 
and came in shining and heavy Avith Avater. One of these 
was the proprietor of a giant, and a little lady Avithout legs 
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or arms, who had jogged forward in a van; the other, a 
silent gentleman wlio earned his living by showing tricks 
upon the cards, and avIio had rather deranged the natural 
expression of his countenance by putting small leaden loz- 
enges int(j his eyes and bringing them out at his mouth, 
which was one of his professional accomplishments. The 
name of the first of these new-comers was Vuffin; the 
other, proliably as a ])leasant satire u])Oii liis ugliness, was 
called Sw(‘et William. To render thein as comfortable as 
he could, th(^ landlord bestirred himself nimbly, and in a 
very short tniie both gcmtlemen wore perfectly at their ease. 

“How\s the (riant? said Short, when they all sat 
smoking round lliti jir(‘. 

^‘Rather weak u])on his legs,’^ returned Mr. Vuffin. ‘‘I 
begin to be afraid lie’s going at the knees. 

‘•That’s a bad look-out,” said Short. 

‘‘Ay! Had indeed,” re])lied Mr. Viiffln, contem])lating 
the fire with a sigh. “Once get a giant shaky on his legs, 
and the public am no more about him than they do for a 
dead cabbage-stalk.” 

“What becouios of tlui old giants? ” said Short, turning 
to him again after a little reflection. 

“They’re usually kept iu carawans to wait ujioii the 
dwarfs,” said ]\Ir. Vuffin. 

“The maintaining of ’em must come expensive, when 
they can’t be shown, (ih?” remarked Short, eyeing him 
doubtfully. 

•‘It’s better that, than letting ’em go the parish or 

about the streets,” said JMr. Vuffin. “Once make a giant 
common and giants will never draw again. Look at wooden 
legs. If there was only one man with a wooden leg what 
a property he’d be ! ” 

“ So he Avould ! ” observed the landlord and Short both 
together. “That’s very true.” 

“Instead of which,” pursued Mr. Vuffin, “if you was to 
advertise Shakspeare played entirely by wooden legs, it’s 
my belief you wouldn’t draw a sixpence.” 

“I don’t suppose you would,” said Short. And the 
landlord said so too. 

“This shows, you see,” said Mr. Vuflin, waving his pipe 
with an argumentative air, “ this shows the policy of keep- 
ing the used-up giants still in the carawans, where they get 
food and lodging for nothing, all their lives, and in general 
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very glad they are to stop there. There Avas one giant — a 
black ^un — as left his carawan some year ago and took to 
carrying coach-bills about London, making himself as cheap 
as crossing-sweepers. He died. I make no insinuation 
against anybody in particular, said Mr. Vuffin, looking 
solemnlj^ round, ^^biit he was ruining the trade; — and he 
died.'' 

The landlord drew liis breath hard, and looked at the 
owner of the dogvS, vrlio nodded and said gruffly that he 
remembered. 

know you do, Jeriy," said Mr. Vuffin with profound 
meaning. know you remember it, JtuTy, and the uni- 
versal opinion was, that it served liim right. Why, I re- 
member the time when old Maunders as had three-and- 
twenty Avans— I remejn])er the time when old Maunders 
had in his cottage in Spa fields in the Avinter time Avlieii 
the season Avas over, eight male and female dwarfs setting 
doAvn to dinner every day, Avho Avas Avaited on by eight old 
giants in green coats, red smalls, blue cotton stockings, and 
high-loAvs: and there Avas one dwai‘f as had grown elderly 
andAvieious whoAvheneA^er his giant wasn't quick enough to 
please him, used to stick j)ins in his legs, not being able to 
reach up any higher. I knoAV that's a fact, for Maunders 
told it me himself." 

What about tlio dwarfs, Avhen thef/ get old? " inquired 
the landlord, 

‘^The older a dwarf is, the })etier Avorth he is," returned 
Mr. Vuffin; grey-headed dwarf, Avell Avrinkled, is be- 
yond all suspicion. Hut a giant Aveak in the legs and not 
standing upright — keep him in the carawan, but never show 
him, never show him, for any persuasion that can be 
offered." 

While Mr. Vuffin and his two friends smoked their pipes 
and beguiled the time Avith such conversation as this, the 
silent gentleman sat in a warm corner, swallowing, or seem- 
ing to SAvalloAv, sixpennyAVorth of halfpence for practice, 
balancing a feather upon his nose, and rehearsing other 
feats of dexterity of that kind, Avithout paying any regard 
Avhatever to the company, who in their turn left him utterly 
unnoticed. At length the Aveary child prevailed upon her 
grandfather to retire, and they withdrcAV, leaving the com- 
pany yet seated round the fire, and the dogs fast asleep at 
a humble distance. 
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After bidding the old man good night, Nell retired to 
her poor garret, but had scarcely closed the door, when it 
was gently tapi)ed at. She opened it directly, and was a 
little startled by the sight of Mr. Thomas Codlin, whom 
she had left, to all appearance, fast asleep down stairs. 

“ What is tlie matter? said the child. 

“Nothing's the matter, my dear,^^ returned her visitor. 
“Jhnyour friend. Perhaps yon haveiPt thought so, but 
iPs me that’s your friend — not him.” 

“Not who? the (diild inqiiir(Ml, 

“Short, my dear. 1 hdl you what,” said l/odlin, “for 
all his luiving a kind (*E way with him that you’d he vcuy 
apt to like, L’m tlie real, o]K*n-li(^arted man. 1 mayn’t look 
it, b\it T am indeed.” 

The child began to Ik* alarmed, considering that tlie ale 
had taken cfh'et \ij)ou Mr. (k)dlin, and that this cMminienda- 
tion of himself was the e()ns(‘(piei)e(‘. 

“Short’s very w(dl, am) seems kind,” res\imed tlje mis*' 
anthroiH‘, “but he overdoes it. Now 1 don't." 

Certainly it ih(‘re were any fault in Mr. Codlin's usual 
deportment, it was that he ratlun* underdid his kindness to 
those about him, than overdid it. J>ut> tlie, ehild Avas puz- 
zled, and could not tell Avliat to say. 

“Take my advi(*e,” said Codlin ; “<lou'task me Avhy, but 
take it. As long as you t.ravel with ns, keej) as near mo 
as you can. Don’t offer to h‘ave us — not on any account — 
but always stick tome and say that I’m your friend. Will 
you bear that in mind, my dear, and always say that it Avas 
me that Avas your friend? ” 

“ Say so Avhere, — aiulAvhen?” in(|uii'(*d the ehild inno- 
cently. 

“Oh, nowhere in partie-ulav,” repliiul (V>dlin, a little put 
out as it seemed by the (question ; “ I’ju only anxious that 
you should think me so, and do me justiet*. You can’t 
think Avhat an interest 1 liave in you. Why didn’t you tell 
me your little history — that about you and the poor old 
gentleman? I’m the best advisei* that e\'er was, and ffo in- 
terested in you — so much more interested than Short. I 
think they’re breaking up doAAUi stairs; you needn’t toll 
Short, you knoAv, that Ave’ve had this little talk togethei*. 
God bless you. Recollect the friend. Codlin’ s the friend, 
not Short. Short’s very avcII as far as lie goes, but the 
real friend is Codlin — not Short.” 
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Eking out tliese j^rofessioiis with a number of benevolent 
and protecting looks and great fervour of manner, Thomas 
Codliu stole away on tiptoe, leaving the child in a state of 
extreme surprise. She was still ruminating upon his curi- 
ous behaviour, when tlio Huor of the crazy stairs and land- 
ing cracked beneath tlie tread of th(^ other trav^ellors who 
were passing totlieir binls. Wlien they liad all passed, and 
the sound of tlieir footste])s had died awa}^, one of them re- 
turned, and after a little hesitation and rustling in the pas- 
sage, as if ho were d<mbtful what door to knock at, knocked 
at liors. 

said tlu^ child from within. 

It^s me- ‘-Short — a Yoiee (tailed through the keyhole. 

[ only want(‘d to say tliat we must Ixt off ourly to-morrow 
morning, juy dear, l)e(*aus(t unh'ss we g(*t tlie start o£ the 
dogs and the conjuror, tlu^ villag<‘s won’t Ix' wortli a ])enny. 
YouMl be sunt to he s-M-ring early and go with us? IMl 
(3all you.” 

Idle child answ(‘ro(l in lint aiHrmativi*, a.nd ndurning his 

good niglit ” heard liiut (‘r(*(*p away. Sho felt some un* 
easiness at the anxii-tiy of these juen, imtreased by tlio recol- 
lection of their whispeiing together down stairs and tlieir 
slight confusion wlnm she awoke, nor was she quite fret? 
from a misgiving that tlu^y were not, the fittest compruiions 
she could hav^e stuinlded on. ILm* uneasiness, liowe vor, 
was nothing, weighed against Inn* fatigue; and she soon 
forgot it in sl<?e]i. 

Very early next nioniing Short fulfilled his i>romise, and 
knocking softly at lu‘r door, entreated that she would get 
up directly, as tlie pro]>rietor of the dogs was still snoring, 
and if they lost no time they might get a good deal in ad- 
vance both of him and the conjuror, wlio was talking in 
his sleep, and from wliat he could bo heard to say, appeared 
to be balancing a donkey in his dreams. She started from 
her bed without delay, and roused tlie old man with so 
juuch expedition that they were both ready as soon as Short 
himself, to that g(Mitlemaiihs unspeakable gratification and 
relief. 

After a very nnceremonious and scrambling breakfast, of 
which the staple cominodities were bacon and bread, and 
beer, they took leave of the landlord and issued from the 
door of the Jolly Sandboys. The morning was fine and 
wai’m, the ground cool to the feet after the late rain, the 
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hedges gayer and more green, the air clear, and everything 
fresh and healthful. iSurrounded by these influences, they 
walked on pleiisantly enough. 

They had iK^t gone very far, when the child was again 
struck by the altered behaviour of Mr. Thomas Godlin, who 
instead of plodfliiig on sulkily by himself as he had there- 
tofoj*(* (loin*, k(*})t cdose to her, and when he had an oppor- 
tunity of looking at lier unseen by his companion, warned 
her by (‘.ertain wry faces and jerks of the head not to put 
any trust in Bhoit, but to reserve all c(mtidences for Codliii. 
Neither did ho coiifine liimself to look.s and gestures, for 
when she and Inn* gran(U’ath(*r were walking on beside the 
aforesaid Short, and tliat little man was talking with his 
a^^custoiiied elnierfulness on a variety of indifferent sul)- 
jects, Thomas Codlin testitied liis jealousy and distrust by 
following close at her heels, and occasionally admonishing 
her ankles Avith tlic l(‘gs of tlu; theatre in a very abrupt and 
painful lUHiuu*!'. 

All tliese ])roce(‘dings naturally made the (*hild more 
Avatehful and suspicious, and she soon observed that Avheii- 
ever they halted to jiorlorm outside a village alehouse or 
other ])la(*e, Mr. C^xlliii wliile he Avent through liis share of 
the entertainments kept his eye stinuUly ui>uu lu^r and the 
old man, or wifcli a shoAV of great frieiiclship and considera- 
tion iiiAutecl the latter to lean upon liis arm, and so held 
tight until the repi-esentation was OA'^er and they again went 
forAvard. Even Bhort seemed to chaug(3 in this respect, 
and to mingle Avith his good-nature something of a desire 
to keep them in safe custody. This iiicreascKl tlic chikEs 
misgivings, and made her A^'t jnore anxious and uneasy. 

MeiiiiAvhili*, th(*y AV(*re drawing near the town Avhere the 
races were to lK*gin lu'xt day; for, from passing numerous 
groups of gipsies and traiu[)ers on the road, Aveiiding their 
Avay towards it, and straggling out from every by-Avay and 
cross-country lane, tla'.y gradually foil into a stream of peo- 
ple, some Avalkiug by the side of coveri'd carts, otliers with 
horses, others Avith donkeys, others toiling on Avith heavy 
loads upon their backs, but all tending to the same point. 
The public-liouses by the Avaysido, from being empty and 
noiseless as those in the remoter jxarts had been, noAV sent 
out boisterous shouts and cloiids of smoke; and, from the 
misty AvindoAvs, clusters of broad red faces looked down 
upon the road. On every piece of Avaste or common ground, 
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some small gambler drove his noisy trade, and bellowed to 
the idle passers-by to stop and try their chance ; the crowd 
grew thicker and more noisy ; gilt gingerbread in blanket- 
stalls exposed its glories to the dust; and often a four-horse 
eairiage, dashing by, obscured all objects in the gritty 
cloud it raised, and left them, stunned and blinded, far 
behind. 

It Avas dark before they reached the town itself, and long 
indeed the feAV last miles had been. Here all was tumult 
and confusion ; the streets were filled with throngs of peo- 
ple — many strangej's Avero there, it seemed, by tlie looks 
they east about — the churcli-bells rang out their noisy 
peals, and flags streamed from AvindoAvs and liouse-tops. 
In the larg(3 inn-yards Avaiters flitted to and fro and ran 
against each otliev, horses clattered on the uneven stones, 
carriage steps fell rattling down, and sieJcening smells from 
many dinners came in a heavy lukewarm breath upon the 
sense. In the smaller public-houses, fiddles with all their 
might and main Avcne scpieakiiig out the tune to staggering 
feet; drimkeii men, oi)livious of tlu', burden of their song, 
joined in a senseless howl, Avhicli drowned the tinkling of 
the feeble bell and made them savage for their drink; vag- 
abond groups assembled round tlio doors to see the stroller 
Avomaii dance, and add their uproar to the shrill flageolet 
and doafeniiig drinn. 

Through this delirious scene the child, frightened and 
repelled by all she saAV, h*d on her bewildered charge, cling- 
ing close to her conductor, and trembling lest in the press 
she should be separated frojxi him ajul hd’t to find her way 
alone. Quickening their stops to get ch^ar of all the roar 
and riot, they at length passed through the toAvn and made 
for the race'course, Avhich was upon an open heath, situated 
on an eminence, a full mile distant from its furthest 
bounds. 

Although there Avere many peopl(3 liere, none, of the best 
favoured or best clad, busily erecdiiig tents and driving 
stakes into the ground, and hurrying to and fro Avith dusty 
feet and many a grumbled oath — although there Avere tired 
children cradled on heaps of straw between the Avheels of 
carts, crying themselves to sleej) — and poor lean horses 
and donkeys just turned loose, grazing among the men and 
women, and pots and kettles, and half-lighted fires, and 
ends of candles flaring and Avasting in the air — for all this^ 
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the child felt it an escape from tlie tOAvn and dre\v^ her 
breatli move freely. After a scanty suj.)per, the purchase 
of which reclm^ed ]i(*r litth^ stock so low, that she liad only 
a few lialfpeu(*e with wliieh to l)uy a breakfast on the mor- 
row, she and the old man lay down to rest in a corner of a 
tent, and slc^pt, des])i(c the busy ] reparations that were 
going on around tlunn all night long. 

And ]iow they liad come to the time when th(5y j)iust beg 
their bread. Soon after sunrise in tin* uiorning she stole 
out from the bnit, and rambling int(» some tields at a short 
distane(g pluek(*d a l\;w v/ild ros(‘s aiulsneli hiiiiiblo ilowers, 
{mrposing to make^ t!i(nn into litth*. noS(\gays and offer them 
to the ladies in the earriages wlum llie eompany arrived. 
llei‘ tlioiights were not idle, while she Avas iliiis oiii])loyed *, 
Avheu she returned and was seated Ix'sido the old man in one 
corner of tln^, i.(‘nt, tying her ilowtos together, while tlie 
two m(*n lay dozing in another <*orner, she plucked him by 
the sleeve, and slightly glancing towards them, said in a 
low voice — 

“ (irandfather, don’t look at lhos(‘- I talk of, and doji’t 
seem as if I spolo* of any tiling but wbat I am about. What 
was that you tohl me l)efore we left tlie old ]ious(‘? Tliat 
if they know wliat A\e w('rt‘ going to do, they would say that 
you Avcre mad, and ])ai(. us?'’ 

The old man turned 1o Inu' with an as])ect of wild terror; 
but she checked liiin by a look, and bidding him hold some 
tiowers while she tied them up, and so bringing her lips 
closer to his eai*, said — 

I know that was what you told me. You needirt 
speak, dear. I recollect it very well. It was not likely 
that I sliouhl forg('t it. (Tiandfather, these men suspect 
that we ]uiv(‘, sc'civtly left our friends, and mean to carry 
us before some gtmtknnan and hav(» us taken earc of and 
sent back. J£ you let your baud tremble so, we can never 
get away from them, but if you’re only quiet now, we shall 
do so, easily.” 

‘‘How?” muttered the old man. “Dear Xelly, how? 
Tliey will shut mo up in a stone rooiu, dark and cold, and 
chain me up to tlie wall, Nell — flog me with whips, and 
never let me see thee more! ” 

“ You’re trembling again,” said the child. “Keep close 
to mo all day. Never mind them, don’t look at them, but 
me. I shall find a time when we can steal away. When 
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I do, mind you come with me, and do not stop or speak a 
word. Hush! That’s all.’^ 

Halloa ! what are you up to, my dear? said Mr. Codlin, 
raising his head, and yawning. Then observing that his 
companion was fast asleep, he added in an earnest whisper. 
Codlings the friend, remember — not Short. 

“Making some nosegays,^’ the child replied; “I am go- 
ing to tiy and sell some, these three days of the races. 
Will you have one — as a present I mean? ’’ 

Mr. Codlin would have risen to receive it, but the child 
hurried towards him and ])laeed it in his hand. He stuck 
it in liis buttonhole with an air of ineffalde complacency for 
a misanthrope, and leering exultingly at the unconscious 
Short, mutt(3red, as ho laid liimself down again, “Tom 
(hdlin’s the friend l)y 

As the morjiing wore on. the bulls assumed a gayer and 
more brilliant apj)earan(V, ainl long lines of carriages came 
rolling softly on tlu^ turf. .Men who had lounged about all 
night in smo(^k -frocks and leather hoggings, came out in 
silkcm vests and hats and j)lunies, as jugglers or inonnte- 
])anks; or in gorgeous liveries as soft-spoken servants at 
gambling booths; or in sturdy y(‘oman dress as decoys at 
unlawful games. Hhu'k'eyed gipsy girls, hooded in showy 
handk(U*cliiefs, sallied fortli to tell fortunes, and pale slen- 
der women Avith consumptive faces liiigcn-ed u])on the foot- 
vSte])S of ventriloquists ami (‘oujurors, and counted the six- 
j)ences with anxious eyes long before they were gained. 
As many of the children as eould be kei)t within bounds, 
were stowed away, with all the other signs of dirt ami 
poverty, among the donkeys, carts, and horses; and as 
many as could not be tlnis dis})osed of ran in and out in all 
intricate spots, crept betAveen })e()])le’s legs and carj‘iage 
Avheels, and came forth unharmed from under horses^ hoofs. 
The dancing-dogs, the stilts, the little lady and the tall 
man, and all the other attractions, with organs out of num- 
ber and bands innumerable, (unerged from the holes and 
corners in which they had passcul the night, and flourished 
boldly in the sun. 

Along the uncleared course, Short led his party, souudiiig 
the brazen trumpet and revelling in the A^oice of Punch; 
and at his heels went Thomas Codlin, bearing the sIioaa' as 
usual, and keeping his eye on Nelly and her grandfather, 
as they rather lingered in the rear. The child bore upon 
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her arm the kittle basket Avith Iier flowers, and sometimes 
stopped, with timid and modest looks, to offer them at some 
carriage ; hut alas ! there Avere many bolder beggars 
there, gipsies Adio ])romised liusbands, and other adepts in 
their trade, and altlioiigh some ladies smiled gently as they 
shook their heads, and others (*ned to the gentlemen be- 
side them ^^See, Avhat a pretty face! they let the pretty 
face pass on, and n(^ver thought that it looked tired or 
hungry. 

Tliere Avas ])ut one lady Avho seemed to understand the 
child, and she Avas oiu' wlio sat alone in a handsome car- 
riage, Avhile tAvo young anen in dashing clothes, Avho had 
just dismoimted from it, talked and laughed loudly at a 
little distance, appearing to forget her, quite. Tluu’e were 
juany ladies all around, but they turned their backs, or 
looked another Avay, or at the two young men (not unfavour- 
ably at and left lu'r to hers(df. Sheuiotioued away 

a gipay-AVoman urgent to bdl lier fortune', saying that it 
Avas told already and had lu'em for some yc'ars, Init ealled 
the child towards her, and taking her llowc'rs put money 
into her trembling band, and bade', her go home and keep at 
home for God’s sake. 

Many a time tlu'v Avent ii]) and down those long, long 
linos, seeing everything but tiio Jiorses and the race; Avhen 
the bell rang to clear the course', going back to rest among" 
the carts and dunki'ys, and not eoniing out again until the 
lieat was over. Many a time, too, Avas Punch displayed in 
the full zenith of his liumour, but all this Avhile the eye 
of Tliouias Cod] in Avas upon them, and to escape Avithout 
notice Avas inipracticabh*. 

At length, late in the day, Mr. Codliu pitched tlie show 
in a couA^enient s]K)t, and the spectators Aver(', soon in the 
very triunijdi of the scone. The child, sitting doAvn Avith 
the old man close behind it, had been thinking hoAV strange 
it Avas tha.t liorses who Avere such fine liouest creatures 
should seem to make Amgaboiuls of all the men they drew 
about them, Avhcu a loud laugh at some extemporaneous 
witticism of Mr. Sliort’s, haAung allusion to the circum- 
stances of tlie day, roused her from her meditation and 
caused her to look around. 

If they Avere ever to get away unseen, that was the \^ery 
moment. Sliort Avas plying the quarter-staves vigorously 
and knocking the characters in the fury of the combat 
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against the sides of the show, the people were looking on 
with laughing faces, and Mr. Codlin had relaxed into a 
grim smile as his roving eye detected hands going into 
waistcoat pockets and groping secretly for sixpences. If 
they were ever to get away unseen, that was the very 
moment. They seized it, and fled. 

They made a path through booths and carriages and 
throngs of people, and never once stopped to look behind. 
The bell was ringing and the course was cleared by the time 
they reached the ropes, ljut they dashed across it insensible 
to the shouts and screeching that assailed them for breaking 
in upon its sanctity, and creeping under the brow of the hill 
at a quick pace, made for the open lields. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Day after day as he bent his steps homeward, returning 
from some new effort to procure employment, Kit raised 
his eyes to the window of the little room he had so much 
commended to the child, and hoped to see some indication 
of her presence. His own earnest wish, collided with the 
assurance he had received from Quil]), filled him with the 
belief that she would yet arrive to claim the humble shelter 
he had offered, and from the death of each day’s hope^ 
another hope sprang up to live to-morrow. 

“I think they must certainly come to-morrow, eh, 
mother? said Kit, laying aside his hat with a weary air 
and sighing as he spoke. ‘^Tliey have been gone a week. 
They surely couldn’t stop away more than a week, could 
they now? ” 

The mother shook her head, and reminded him how often 
he had been disappointed already. 

^^For the matter of that,” said Kit, ‘‘you speak true and 
sensible enough, as you always do, mother. Still, I do 
consider that a week is quite long enough for ’em to be 
rambling about; don’t you say so? ” 

“ Quite long enough, Kit, longer than enough, but they 
may not come back for all that.” 

Kit was for a moment disposed to be vexed by this con- 
tradiction, and not the less so from having anticipated it in 
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his own mind and knowing how just it was. But the im- 
pulse was only momentary, and the vexed look became a 
kind one before it liad crossed the room. 

^‘Tlion wiiat do you think, mother, lias become of ^em? 
You don’t think tlio^-’ve gone to sea, anyhow?” 

‘‘Not gone for sailors, certainly,” returned the motlier 
with a smile. “ But 1 (jan’t help tliinking that they have 
gono to soino foreign country.” 

” I say,” cried Kit with a 3*ueful f;u‘e, “don’t talk like 
that, mother.” 

“ I am afraid they havi‘, and that’s the truth,” she said. 
“ It’s the tulk of all tlie neighboui-vS, and there are some 
even tluit know of their having been seen on board ship, 
and ( 3 an tell ytui tin! mmio of the ])lac(i they’ve gone to, 
which is more than 1 (‘an, my chair, for it’s a .very hard one.” 

“ I don’t ])(‘rK‘vc^ it,” said Kit-. “Not a word of it. A 
set of idle, eliatlerboxc's, how should th(‘y know!” 

“Tlu*.ymaybe wrong of eourscg” ndurncul thc3 mother, 
“I can’t tidl about that, thougli I don’t think it’s at all 
unlikely that tlu^y’re in the right, for tlie talk is that the 
old gentle an an had ])ut by a little money that nobody knew 
of, not e.v(‘U tliafc ugly little* man you talk to me about — 
what’s his name'- -'(Juilp; and that lie and Miss Nedl liave 
gone to Jive abroad wlie're' it e*an‘t be take'n from them, and 
timy will lu'.ver be^ disturbed. That don’t se'cm very far 
out of thci way now, do it,? ” 

Kit scratclu'd Ids he-ad mourn fully, in re'luctant admis- 
sion that it did not, and clambering uj) to the old nail took 
down the e'age and se t liimself te» clean it and to feed the 
bird. His thoughts reverting from Ins oeenipation to the 
little old ge'ntleman who luiel given him tlie shilling, he 
suddenly reeolleete'd that that was the veny day — nay, 
nearly the very hour — atwhie*h the' little' old gentleman had 
said lie should be* at the notary’s liouse again. He no 
sooner re'.menibe*red tliis, tliaii lie', hung up the cage with 
great pree'ipitation, and hastily explaining the nature of his 
errand, went oft' iit full sixmd to the ajijiointed place. 

It was some two iiiiiiutes after thci time when he reached 
the spot, which wus a eonsideralile distance from his home, 
but by great good luck the' little old gentleman had not yet 
arrived; at least there w'as no poiiy-ehaise to be seen, and 
it was not likely that he had come and gone again in so 
short a space. Greatly relieved to find that he was not 
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too late, Kit leant against a lamp-post to take breath,, and 
waited the advent of the pony and his charge. 

Sure enough, before long the pony (^anie trotting round 
the corner of the street, looking as obstinate as a pony 
might, and picking his steps as if lie were spying about for 
the cleanest places, and would by no means dirty liis feet 
or hurry hiiuseU* in<*x>nveniently. Deliind the pony sat the 
little old gentleman, and by the old gcmtlemau’s sifie, sat 
the little old lady, (*iin*ying just such a nosegay as she had 
brought l)oforo. 

The old gentleman, th(‘. old lady, tlui pony, and the 
chaise, came up the street jji periecd: unanimity, until they 
arrived within sonn^ lialf a dozen doors of the notaly^s 
liouso, when the i)ony, deccdved by a binss-plate boueath a 
tailor’s knocker, eame t) a halt, and maintained by a sturdy 
silence, that that was i\\ ^ hous(‘ thi‘y wanted. 

‘^Now, Sir, will you luive th(‘ goodness to goon; this 
is not the place,” said tln^ old gentleman. 

The pony looked with gnait attention into a iiro-pliig 
which was ii(*ar liiiii, and aj)peared to be (piib^ absorbed iji 
contemplating it. 

“Oh dear, such a nauglity Wliisker ! ” cried the old lady. 
“After being so good too, and coming along so well! I 
am quite ashamed of him. 1 don’t know what we are to 
do with him, T really don’t.” 

The pony having thoroughly satistied himself as to the 
nature and properties of ili(‘ iiie-jdug, looked into the air 
after his old enemies t]u‘< Hies, and as there happened to be 
one of them tickling his (uir at that moment he shook his 
head and whisked his tail, afU‘r wliicli he aj)peared full of 
thought but quite eomfortalde and collected. Tlie old gen- 
tJenian having exhausted Ids ])owcrsof persuasion, alighted 
to lead him; whereupon tlie pony, {lerhaps because he held 
this to be a sufficient concession, perha]>s because he ha])- 
pened to catch sight of the oilier brass-plate, or perhaps 
because he was in a spiteful humour, darted off with the old 
lady and stopped at the right housii, leaving the old gentle- 
man to come panting on behind. 

It was then that Kit presented himself at the pony's 
head, and touched his hat with a smile. 

“Why, bless me,” cried the old gentleman, “the lad is 
here! My dear, do you see? ” 

“I said rd be here, Sir,” said Kit, patting Whisker’s 
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neck, I hope yoiiS^e had a pleasant ride, Sir. He^s a 
very nice little ])ony.^^ 

^‘My doar,'\said tlie old gentleman. ^^This is an un- 
common lad; a good lad, I’m sure.” 

^M’m sure he is,” rejoined the old lady. A very good 
lad, and I am sure he is a good son.” 

Kit acknowledged these ('expressions of confidence by 
touching liis hat again and blushing very much. The old 
geutleinan tlum handed the old lady out, and after looking 
at him with an a])pi*oving smile, they went into the house 
— talking aI)oiit him as they went. Kit could not help feel- 
ing. Presently Mr. Witherden, siiudling very hard at the 
nosegay, came to the window and looked at him, and after 
that Mr. Abel came and look('d at him, and after that the 
old genthnnan and lady <'ame and looked at him again, and 
after that they all (‘amo and look(^-d at him tog(3ther, which 
Kit, feeling very much embarrassed by, made a pretence of 
not observing. Tlievudoro ho patted the pony more and 
more; and this lilxu-ty the pony most handsomely per- 
mitted. 

The faces had not; disappeared from the window many 
moments, when Mr. Ohu(*kster in his official coat, and witii 
his hat hanging on his head just as it happened to fall 
from its peg, appeared upon the pavement, and telling him 
he was wanted inside, bade him go in and he would mind 
the chaise the while. Tii giving him this direction Mr. 
Chuckstcr remarked that he wished he might be blessed if 
he could make out whether he (Kit) was ^‘precious raw” 
or ‘^precious dec]),” but intimated by a distrustful shake 
of the head, that ho iiudined to the latter opinion. 

Kit entered the office in a great tremor, for he was not 
used to going among strange ladies and gentlemen, and the 
tin boxes and bundles of dusty papers had in his eyes an 
awful and venerable air. Mr. Witherden too was a bust- 
ling gentleman who talked loud and fast, and all eyes were 
n^oix him, and he was very shabby. 

^^Well, boy,” said Mr. Witherden, '^you came to work 
out that shilling; — not to get another, hey? ” 

^^No indeed. Sir,” replied Kit, taking courage to look 
up. ^‘I never thought of such a thing.” 

‘^Father alivt'? ” said the notary. 

‘‘Dead, Sir.” 

“ Mother? ” 
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♦^Yes, Sir.'’ 

MajLTied again— eh? " 

Kit made answer, not Avithout some indignation, that she 
was a widow Avith three children, and that as to her marry- 
ing again, if the gentleman kncAv her he wouldn't think of 
such a thing. At this reply Mr. Witherden buried his nose 
in the flowers again, and Avhispered behind tbe nosegay to 
the old gentleman that lie believed tlie lad Avas as lionest 
a lad as need be. 

^^Now," said JMr. Garland when they had made some 
further inquiries of liim, 1 am not going to give you any- 
thing — " 

Thank you, Sir,” Kit rejdied; and quite seriously too, 
for this announcement seemed to fj-ee him from the suspi- 
cion which the notary had liinted. 

“ — But,” resumed the old gentliunan, ‘^perhaps I may 
Avant to knoAV soiuetliing more about you, so tell me where 
you live and TMl put it doAvn in my pocket-book.” 

Kit told him, and the old gentleman wrote down the ad- 
dress with his pencil. He had scarcely done so, when there 
was a great uproar in the stj-e(d, and the old lady hurrying 
to the AvindoAv cried that Whisker had run away, upon 
which Kit darted out to the rescue, and tlic others followed. 

It seemed that Mr. Chuckster had been standingwith his 
hands in his pockets looking carelessly at the pony, and 
occasionally insulting him Avith such admonitions as 
Stand still,” — ‘^Be quiet,” — ‘MVoa-a-a,” and the like, 
which by a pony of spirit cannot be borne. Consequently, 
the pony being deterred by no considerations of duty or 
obedience, and not having before him the slightest fear of 
the human eye, had at length started off, and was at that 
moment rattling down the street, — Mr. Chuckster, with his 
hat off and a pen behind his ear, hanging on in tlie rear of 
the chaise and making futile attempts to draAV it the other 
way, to the unspeakable admiration of all beholders. Even 
in running away, hoAvever, Whisker was perverse, for he 
had not gone very far when he suddenly stopped, and be- 
fore assistance could be rendered, commenced backing at 
nearly as quick a pace as he had gone forward. By these 
means Mr. Chuckster was pushed and hustled to the oflice 
again, in a most inglorious manner, and arrived in a state 
of great exhaustion and discomfiture. 

The old lady then stepped into her seat, and Mr. Abel 
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(whom they had come to fetch) into his. The old gentle- 
man, after reasoning witli the ])ony on the extreme impro- 
priety of his conduct, and making the best ainends in his 
jKjwei* to Mr. ('iuickster, took his place also, and they 
drov(? away, waving a farewell to the notary and his clerk, 
and more than ()n(*e turning to nod kindly to Kit as he 
watcjhed them frojii tlie road. 


CHAPTER XXI, 

Kit turned away and v'cny so(ni forgot tin? pony, and the 
chaise, and tin* litlle old lady, and the little old geiitleman, 
and the little young genthnuan to hoot, in thinking what 
eo\ild have* hecoiue of his late master and liis lovely grand- 
child, who were tlu^ Ibuiitain-head of all his meditations. 
vStill casting about tor some plausible means of accounting 
for thiiir jion-ap[)earane(‘, and of i)ersuading himself that 
they must soon return, lu^ bent bis ste])s towards hom(‘, in- 
tending to finish the task \vhi(d\ the sudden recollection of 
his (iOJitract had interriqded, and tlieii to sally forth once 
more to seek his tV)rtune. for tin* day. 

When h(5 came to tlie corner of the court in Avhicli he 
lived, lo and behold tlien^ w.as tlie i>ony again! Yes, there 
lie was, looking more obstinate than ever; and alone in the 
chaise, keej^ing a steady watch u})on his every wink, sat 
Mr. Abel, who, lifting up bis eyes by ehance and seeing 
Kit pass by, luKlded to liim as though he would have 
nodded liis lu'ad off. 

Kit wondered to see tlie jiGiiy again, so near his own 
lioine too, hut it nevt*r occurred to him for what purpose 
the pony might have come there, or where the old lady and 
the old gentleman liad gone, until lie lifted tlie latch of the 
door, and walking in, found them seated in the room in 
conversation with his mother, at which unexpected sight 
he pulled off his hat and made his best bow in some con- 
fusion. 

‘‘We are here before you, you see, Christopher,^^ said 
Mr. Garland smiling. 

Yes, Sir,^^ said Kit ; and as he said it he looked towards 
his mother for an explanation of the visit. 
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“ The gentleman' s been kind enough, my dear,’' said she, 
in reidy to this mute interrogation, to ask me whether 
you were in a good place, or in any j^lace at all, and wlien 
I told him no, you were not iii any, lic^ was so good as to 
say that — ” 

‘‘That we wanted a good lad in our house,” said the old 
gentleman and the old ladv both together, “and that per- 
haps we might tliink of it, it we found evtuything as we 
would wish it to be.” 

As this thinking of it, plainly nieant the thinking oL‘ en- 
gaging Kit, he immediately ])artook of his mother’s anx- 
iety and fell into a great ilutter; for the little old eou])le 
were very methodical and cautions, and asked so many 
questions that lie began to be afraid theri^ was m^ chance 
of Ills success. 

“ Yon sec, my good woman,” .said Mrs. Garland to Kit’s 
mother, “that it’s necessaiy to be very careful and particu- 
]ar ill such a matter as this, for we’re only three in family, 
and are very quiet regular folks, and it would lie a sad 
thing if w(3 made any kind of mistake, and found things 
diiferent fjoni what we hoped and exjieoted.” 

To this, Kit’s mother re])lied, that certainly it was quite 
true, and quite right, and quite ])ro])er, and Heaven forbid 
that she should shrink, or have cuus(; to shiiiik, fi'om any 
inquiry into luu* (diaracter or tluit of her son, who was a 
very good son though she Avas his mother, in wiiich re- 
spect, slie was bold to say, lie took after liis father, Avho 
Avas not only a good .son to //As* inotlier, but tlie best of 
husbands and the Ix'st of fathers besides, Avhich Kit could 
and would corroborate she knew, and so Avould little Jacob 
and the baby likoAvisc if they Avere old enough, wliich uii- 
fortunately they were not, though as they didn’t knoAV 
Avhat a loss they liad had, perhaps it was a great deal bet- 
ter that they should be as young as they Avere; and so Kit’s 
mother wound up a long story by wiping her eyes with lier 
apron, and patting little Jacob’s head, who Avas rocking 
the cradle and staring Avith all his miglit at the strange lady 
and gentleman. 

When Kit’s mother had done speaking, the old lady 
struck in again, and said that she was quite sure she was a 
very honest and very respectable person or she never would 
have expressed herself in that manner, and that certainly 
the appearance of the children and the cleanliness of the 
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house deserved great praise and did her the utmost credit, 
whereat Kit’s mother dropped a curtsey and became con- 
soled. Then the good woman entered into a long and 
minute aceoutit of Kit’s life and history from the earliest 
period down to tliat time, not omitting to make mention of 
his miraculous fall out of a back-parlor window when an 
infant of tender years, or his uncommon sufferings in a 
state of measles, which were illustrated by correct imita- 
tions of tlic plaintive manner in which he called for toast 
and water, day and night, and said ‘‘don’t cry, mother, I 
shall soon be b(^ticr; lor proof of which statements refer- 
ence was made to Mrs. (Ircen, lodger, at thecdieesemonger’s 
round the corner, and divers otlier ladies and gentlemen in 
sai ions |)arts of England and Wales (and one Mr. J3rown 
who was sii[)posed to bo tlieji a corporal in the East Indies, 
and Avlio could of course be found with very little trouble), 
within wIkjsc^ ])(‘vsomil knowledge the circuin stances had 
occurred. This narration ended, Mr. Garland put some 
questions to Kit respecting his qiuililications and general 
acquirements, whiU' Garlaml noticed the children, and 
Iiearingfnmi Kit’s motlun* (Hu taiii remarkable (urcuiiistanccs 
which had attended tlie birth of each, related certain other 
remarkable eireuinstaiu'cs vvliiei) had attended the birth of 
lier own son, Mr. j\bid, fj*om wid(*]i it appeared that both 
Kit’s juotlior and hej*self liad been, above and beyond all 
other women of what condition or age soever, peculiarly 
hemmed in v’ith ])erils and dangers. Lastl}^, inquiry was 
made into the nature and extent of Kit’s wardrobe, and a 
small advance being made to iuqnovi*, the same, he was 
formally hired at an annual income of Six Pounds, over 
and above his ])oard and lodging, by Mr. and Mrs. Garland, 
of Abel (/ottage, Fiiicliley. 

It would be dilficult to say which party appeared most 
pleased with this arrangement, the conelusiou of which was 
hailed with nothing but pleasant looks and cheerful smiles 
on both sides. It was settled that Kit should repair to his 
new abode on the next day but one, in the morning ; and 
finally, the little old couple, after bestowing a bright half- 
crown on little Jacob and another the baby, took their 
leaves; being escorted as far as the street by their new at- 
tendant, who held the obdurate pony by the bridle while 
they took their seats, and saw them drive away with a 
lightened heart. 
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Well, mother,” said Kit, hurrying back into the house, 

I think my fortune's about made now.” 

I should think it Avas indeed, Kit,” rejoined his mother. 

Six j^imd a year ! Only think ! ” 

^^Ah!” said Kit, trying to maintain the gravity which 
the consideration of such a sum demanded, but grinning 
with delight in spite of liimscdi*. ‘‘ Tliere’s a property ! ” 

Kit drew a long breath when he had said this, and put- 
ting Ilia hands decip into his pockets as if there were one 
year’s wages at least in each, looked at his mother, as 
though lie saw through her, and down an immense perspec- 
tive of sovereigns beyond. 

Please God we’ll make siudi a lady of you for Sundays, 
mother! siudi a scliolar of Jacob, such a child of the baby, 
such a room of the one up stairs! Six ]X)uud a year! ” 

^^Hem! ” croaked a stnuige voice*. “ What/s that about 
six pound a year? What about six ]>ound a year? ” And 
as tlie voice Jiiade this im^uiry, Daniel Quilp walked in with 
Richard Swiveller at his li(*els. 

‘‘Who said he was to liave six pound a year?” said 
Quilp, looking sharply round. ‘‘Did the old man say it, 
or did little Nell say it? And what’s lie to have it for, 
and where are they, (‘li? ” 

The good Avomaii was so much alarmed by the sudden 
apparition of this unknown pieces of uglim^ss, that she 
hastily caught thti baby from its cradle and retreated into 
the furthest come” of the room; while little Jacob, sitting 
upon his stool Avith his hands on his knees, looked full at 
him in a species of fas(nnation, roaring lustily all the time. 
Richard Swiveller took an easy observation of the family 
OA^er Mr. Quilp’s head, and Quilp himself, with liis hands 
in his pockets, smiled in an exquisite enjoyment of the 
commotion he occasioned. 

“Don’t be friglitened, mistress,” said Quilp, after a 
pause. “Your son knows me; I don’t eat babies; I don’t 
like ’em. It Avill be as Avell to sto]) that young screamer 
though, in case 1 should be tempted to do him a misoliief. 
Holloa, Sir! Will you be quiet? ” 

Little Jacob stemmed the course of tAvo tears Avliich he 
was squeezing out of his eyes, and instantly subsided into 
a silent horror. 

“Mind you don’t break out again, you villain,” said 
Quilp, looking sternly at him, “or I’ll make faces at you 
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and throw you into fits, I will. Now you Sir, why hayen^fe 
you been to me as you promised? 

‘‘What should J come for?^’ retorted Kit. “I liadn^fe 
any business with you, no more than you had with me.^^ 

“Here, mistress,” said Quilp, turning quickly away, and 
appealing from Kit to liis mother. “When did his old 
master come or scud here last? Is h(3 here now? If not, 
where’s he goiu‘.? ” 

“Jhi has not been here at all,” slie replied. “I wish we 
knew where they have gone, for it would make niy son a 
good d('al oasi(u* in liis jnind, and me too. If youb’e the 
gentleman named Mr. Quilp, L should liave thought you’d 
liave known, and so J tohl Inin only this very day.” 

“ Humph !” miilt(Mt‘(l Quilp, evidently disappointed to 
believe that tliis was true. “TJial’s what you tell this 
gentleiuau too. is it? ” 

“ir Uio goiithmian comes to ask the same question, I 
can’t toll him anything els(‘, Sir; and 1 only wish I could, 
for our own sak<\s,” was the vejdy. 

Quil}) glanced at lUehard Swiveller, and observed that 
having met him on the threshold, he assumed that he had 
come in search of some inhdligemie of the fugitives. He 
supposed he was right? 

“Yes,” said Dick, “that was the object of the ])resent 
expedition. I fancied it j)ossil)]e — but lotus go ring fancy's 
knell. lUl begin it.” 

“You seen^ disap])oiiited,” observed Quilp. 

“ A bailier, Sir, a batficr, that’s all,” returned Dick. “ I 
have entered upon a speculation which lias pro su'd a baffler; 
and a Being of brightness and beauty will be offered nj) a 
sacrifice at < 'heggs’s altar. That’s all, Sir.” 

Tlie dwarf eyed Uieliard witli a sarcastic smile, but 
Richard, who had biMMi taking a rather strong lunch with a 
friend, observed him not, and continued to deplore his fate 
with mournful and des])ondeut looks. Quilp plainly dis- 
cerned that there Avas some secret reason for this visit and 
his uueommou disappointment, and, in the hope that there 
might be means of niischief lurking beneath it, resolved to 
Avorm it out. He had no sooner adopted this resolution, 
than, he conveyed as much honesty into his face as it Avas 
capable of expressing, and sympathised with Mr. Swiveller 
exceedingly. 

“ 1 am disappointed myself,” said Quilp, “ out of mere 
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friendly feeling for them; but you have real reasons, pri- 
vate reasons 1 have no doubt, for your disappointment, 
and therefore it conies heavier tliau niine.’^ 

Why, of course it does,*’ Dick observed, testily. 

Upon my word, ihn very sony, very soj’iy. Tin rather 
cast down myself. As we are companions in adversity, 
shall we be companions in the surest way of forgetting it? 
If you had no i)artieular business, now, to lead you in an- 
otluM* direetioji,^’ urg(‘d Quilp, ])lm*king liiiii by the sleeve 
and looking slyly U].> into his fa(*e out of the corners of his 
eyes, the re is a house by tlie water-side where tluy have 
soiii<‘ of the no])h\st S(*liiedam — n‘puted to l)e smuggled, 
hut tliat/s b(‘twe(ai oiirs(dv(‘s — tliat ean be got in all tlie 
world. d’li(i landlord knows me. Ther(‘’s a little summer- 
]ioiis(‘ overlooking the i‘iv(u-, where we, iniglit take a glass 
of this d(‘ii(aoiis licpior witli a whiff of tlui best tobacco — 
it’s in tliis case, and of ilie rarest quality, to my certain 
knowledge — and be ]>erfectly" snug and l)a])py^, could we 
possibly contrive it; or is there any very paiihailar engage- 
ment that perem])toiily^ tak(‘S you another way, Mr. Swiv- 
el ler, eh?^^ 

As tlie dwarf spoke, Dickks fae(^ relaxed into a compliant 
sniil(‘, and his bj*ows slowly uiilxmt. By the time he had 
linished, Dick wab looking down at Quilj) in the same sly 
manner as Quilpwas looking up at liim, and there remained 
nothing more to i)o done but to set out for the house in 
question. This they did, straiglitway'. The moment their 
backs were turned, little Jacob thaw(‘.d, and resumed his 
crying from the point wluu*e Quilp had frozen him. 

The summer-house of Avhich iVir. Quilp had spoken waj^ 
a rugged wooden box, rotten and bare to see,, wliich over- 
hung the river’s mud, and threatened to slide down into it. 
The tavern to whicli it belonged was a crazy building, 
sapped and undermined by the rats, and only upheld by 
great bars of wood which were reared against its walls, and 
liad propped it up so long that even they were decaying 
and yielding with their load, luid of a windy night might 
be heard to creak and crack as if the whole fabric Avere 
about to come toppling down. The house stood — if any- 
thing so old and feeble could be said to stand — on a piece 
of Avaste ground, blighted with the unwholesome smoke of 
factory chimneys, and echoing the clank of iron Avheels and 
rush of troubled water Its internal accommodations amply 
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fulfilled 11)0 promise of the outside. The rooms ^ere low 
and dainj), tlie (•Inininy walls were pierced with chinks and 
holes, th(‘ n)1i(*n li()(n\s Jia<L sunk from their level, the veiy 
beams slartrd from iIkmt places and warned the timid 
strancj^or iVoin llirir n(di^hbourhood, 

"I'o this invit.ini^ spot, entreating him to obsiu’vo its Inani- 
ties as they passed along, Mr. Quilp led liiebard Swividler, 
and on the table of the summer-house, scoied dm']) with 
many a gallows and initial lihter, th(*i*o soon apjnaired a 
wooden ke;^, i\i]] of the* vaunted Ji(]Uor. ])i’a.wiiig it olf 
into the glass(‘swiih the skill (»f a ])raet.is('d hand, and mix- 
ing it with about <i third ])a.rl. of wal(‘i‘, Mi*. Quilp assj,L;iH‘il 
to llichanl SwividJer ids porlhai, and ligliting liis jujx' fi‘om 
an end of a candle in a veiy old and l)a tiered lantt'rn, ibew 
himself together upon a seat and ])uffed away. 

it good?^’ said Quil]), as Jliehard Swivadler smaidu'd 
his lips, ‘‘is it strong and fitny? Does it make you w'ink, 
and choke, and your eyes wader, and your breath come 
short — does it? 

“Does it? cried Dick, throwdug away part of the con- 
tents of liis glass, and filling it uj) with Avater, “why, man, 
you don’t mean to tell nu'. that you drink such fire as this? ” 

“No!” rejoined (,Hdlp, “Jshd drink it! Look here. 
And liere. And here again. Not drink it ! ” 

As he spoke, Daniel Quilp drew off and drank three small 
glassfuls of the raw spiidt, and then with a horrible grimace 
look a great many pulls at his ])ipe, and swallowing the 
smoke, discharged it in a lieavy cloud from his nose. This 
feat accomplished ho dre^v himself together in liis former 
position, and laughed excessively. 

“Give ns a toast! ” cried Quilp, rattling on the table in 
a dexterous manner with his fist and clbow’^ alternately, in 
a kind of tune, “a woman, a b(‘aufy. Let’s have a beauty 
for our toast and empty our glass('s to the last drop. IL't 
name, come ! ” 

“If you want a name,” said Dick, “hei*e\s Soidiy 
Wackles.” 

“Sophy Wackles,” screamed the dwarf, “Miss Sophy 
Wackles that is — Mrs. Richard Swdveller that shall bo — 
that shall be — ha lia ha! ” 

“Ah!” said Dick, “you might have said that a few 
weeks ago, but it won’t do now, my buck. Immolating 
herself upon the shrine of Clieggs — ” 
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*n*O3S0n Clieggs, cut Cbeggs’s cars rejoined Quilp. 
I won’t hear of Olicggs. Her name is Swiveller or noth- 
i]ig. ni drink her liealth egain, and her father’s, and her 
iaot]'xU’’s; and to all her sillers and brothers - -the glorious 
bjiuily of the, Waeklei'es-- all Ihe \\"aekles(‘S in one glass — 
down Avith it t'* liie dregs! ’’ 

*• VYoll," said Kiv-haid tS'vivelh*. , siopj)ing shoit in the 
act of misbig th“ to Ide. lips and looking at the dwarf 

ir» a S[)< t:i«*s of ht.i’p<n‘ he tlourndied his arms and legs 
abe»ut: ‘‘you' re a joHy bdlow, but (d' adl the. jolly fellov/s I 
ever saw or heard, of, v n liav<‘ ( in‘. (jiu'erest and most ex- 
traordiniH'v^ v ay with you, u]»oii juy life you Juivan” 

'rhis(andi«l tlrvlaratiou ounlcd ivilluu* to in -"ve .use than 
n‘.slraiJi Mi*, tkdip’s i u'ii i; ■*. .nnl Ki(*hard Swindle}, 

;i -a n})i>he<) t,) suo l.im is a-di a i' ; trring* \'i in, and drink- 
ing md littio hmu- If, f, r(*«nnpane, - b(‘gaii i iap(weepi ibly 
ji. !)<*"'« ni<u‘o eoiup.u' onahle and <*onli(liiig, so ihat', being 
Im ' .'! '!\ h‘d (>\\ h\ Al i . hhiilp, be glow af last vury (‘ajiilid- 
.■ '••■■•d, Jl;i\ing (.iUM* got. liiin into this mood, and 
a ) >\ ni now lie* kwynoP 1o stiike wheiu'ver In' was at: a 
’ ]e*ni!r! khdip's l.i-t \.as »'ompaiativ<dy an (iasy one, 
.e ' h<‘ s'' 0 !i in p(''s/(e;sioii oj tin* whole (hdails ot‘ the 

k' ’ ( m: i I ved bot,\\ een jiu* rasy j )i<de and his more. <le.“ 

' V', I. .i I I’l'Uld. 

Si *' (yiilp, 'rini! ' ' h<‘ thing, tied ’s the thing. 

1* t. I i-‘ homgh* ahnuly il sindd bi- l^ronghl al)ont. Ttieruds 
my k.ijid np^jii it ; ! .im your irieid iVom this minuted’ 

’Vii.ii ! <!() y)\i think tliei-e’s still a (dianeij? ” enquired 
Inrlv, In snr])i'ise iit this ein'Oui‘ag(‘m<*ut. 

“ V e]ja:i('i‘!” eehoed the dwarid ‘‘a. (‘ertainty! Sophy 
\\'a' kies may ])eeu]ue a h-heggs or an\ thing* else she likes, 
t' lt not a Swiveller. Oh you lucky dog! Ib‘’s rie.her than 
.»*;;, dew alive; wadrci a made man. I see in you now 
nothing Imt ]Shdly*s husband, rolling in gold and silver, 
ril he.lj) you. It shall l*o done. Mind niv w'ords, it shall 
Iv doned’ 

“ But h(.)w? ” said Dick. 

There’s plenty of time,” rejoined the dwarf, ^^alld it 
shall be done. AVe’ll sit down and talk it over again all 
tln^ way through. Fill your glass wliile. I’m gone. I 
shall be back directly — directly d’ 

Witli these hasty words, Daniel Quilp witlidrew into a 
dismantled skittle-giound behind the public-house, and, 
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throwing himself upon the ground, actually screamed and 
rolled about in uncontrollable delight. 

‘^Here’s sport! he cried, sport ready to my hand, all 
invented and arranged, and only to be enjoyed. It was 
this shallow-patod fellow who made my bones ache toother 
day, was it? It was his friend and fellow-plotter, Mr. 
Trent, that once made eyes at Mrs. Quil}), and leered and 
looked, was it? After labouring for two or three years in 
their precious scheme, to lind that they^ve got a beggar at 
last, ami one of them tied for life, Ha ha ha! He shall 
marry Nell. shall have her, and Hll be the first mail, 
wlicn the knot's th^d hard and fast, to tell ^ein what they^^e 
gained and what l^vo lielped ‘em to. Here will be a clear- 
ing of old scores, here will be a time to remind ^em wliat 
a capital friend I was, and how 1 helped them to the 
heiress. Ha ha ha! 

[n the height of his ecstasy, Mr. Quilp liad like to have 
met with a disagreeable (dieek, for, rolling very near a 
broken dog-keniicl, there leapt forth a large fierce dog, 
who, but that Ids chain Avas of the shortest, would have 
given liim a disagreeable salute. As it was, the dwarf 
remained upon his ba(*.k in perfect safety, taunting the dog 
with hideous faces, and triumphing over him in Ids inability 
to advance another inch, though th(‘re were not a couple cd* 
f(»(*t between them. 

‘^AVhy don’t you conic and bite me, why don’t you come 
and tear me to pieces, you coward?” said Quilp, hissing ami 
worrying tbe animal till he was nearly mad. ‘‘You’io 
afraid, you bully, you’re afraid, you knoAv you are.” 

The dog tore and strained at his chain Avith starting eyes 
and furious bark, but there the dwarf lay, snapping his fin- 
gers Avitli gestures of defiance and contempt. When he 
had sufficiently recovered from his delight, he rose, and 
Avith his arms a-kiinbo, achieved a kind of demon-dance 
round the kennel, just Avithout the limits of the chain, 
driving the dog quite wild. Having by this means com- 
posed his spirits and put himself in a pleasant train, he 
returned to his unsuspicious companion, whom he found 
looking at the tide witli exceeding gravity, and thinking of 
that same gold and silver whigh Mr. Quilp had mentioned. 
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CHAPTEK XXIL 

Thk reinaincler of tliat day and the whole of the next 
were a busy time for the Nid^hlos famil^^, to whom every- 
thing connected witli Kit’^ (uiliii and de])artiir(\ Avas matter 
of as great monuait as if lie had btM'n alxait to penetrate 
into the interior of Africa, or to lakt? a criiisci round the 
world. It would he dilliciilt to suppose that there ever was 
a ))ox which Avas ()[)cned and shut so many times A\dthiu 
four-;uid-twenty hours, as that whieh coni,a,in(‘.d his ward- 
robe and nec(‘ssarics ; and ciutainly then' n(*ver was one 
Avldch to tAvo small ey<‘s ])i'csentcd Mirh a mine of clothing, 
as this mighty chest with ’'s llr/ei' shirts and ])rop()rtionate 
allowance of stochings and p<A*k('t-handkcrchicfs, disclosed 
to the astonished vision <d‘ litth* Jacob. At last it was 
conveyed to the cariim'^s, at whose house at Finchley Kit 
Avas to hud it next da}^; and the box being gone, there re- 
mained but two questions for consideration : firstly, wliether 
the carrier Avould lose, or dishonestly fingn to lose, th(3 box 
upon the road; and secxmdly, Avhetlier Kit^s mother pej- 
fectly umhn-stood how to take (*are of hm'self in the ab- 
sence of her son. 

•* J don’t think there’s hardly a ehanee of his really los- 
ing it, but carriers are under great Umiptatioii to pretoid 
they lose things, no doubt,” said Mrs. Nubbles apprehen- 
sively, in reference to the hrst ])oint. 

No doubt about it,” returned Kit, Avith a seiioUvS look ; 
*‘'u})onL my Avord, mother, T don’t think it Avas right to 
trust it to itself. Somebody ought to have gone with it, 
I’m afraid.” 

“ We can’t help it noAv,” said his mother; ^^mt it Avas 
foolish and Avrong. People oughtn’t to bo tempted.” 

Kit inAvardly resol A^ed that he would never tempt a car- 
rier any more, save with an empty box; and having formed 
this Christian determination, he turned his thoughts to the 
second question. 

You knoAv you must keep u}> your spirits, mother, and 
not be lonesome because I’m not at home. I shall very 
often be able to look in Avlien I come into town I dare say, 
and I shall send you a letter sometimes, and when the 
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quaiter comes round, I can get a holiday of course ; and 
then see if we don’t take little Jacob to the l)lay, and let 
])ini know what oyst(?rs means.’’ 

hope j)lays mayn’t be sinful, Kit, but I’m a’most 
afjaid,” said Mrs. Nubbles. 

I know wlio lias been putting that in your head,” re- 
joined h(^r son disoonsolaiely ; ‘‘that’s Little Betliel again. 
Now I say, mother, pray don’t takii to going there regu- 
larly, tor if I was to see yonr good-humoured faie that has 
always nra<le hoiiu^. (‘he(*rl‘nl, turned into a grievous one, 
and tilt*, baby traim'd to look gritnams too, and to call itself 
a young sinner (i>u*.ss its heart) and a child of the devil 
(whudi is (jailing its (h'ad fatlnu* names); it I was to 8(je 
this, and se(J lit ’.le ,rju‘ob looking grievous likewise, T should 
so take it t(» Inmit- (hat J’m sure I sliould go and list for a 
soldi(U', and run my lusid on jmrpose against the first can- 
non-ball 1 saw (*oming my way.” 

“Oh, Kit, don’t talk hk(' that.” 

“ 1 would ind(‘t‘(l, juoth(*r, ami iinli\ss you want to make 
me (eel \auy wretched <iml uneomfortable, you’ll keep that 
how oil your hoiinel, which ycni’d monj than half a mind to 
]mll olf last wei‘k. Oaii you suppose* there’s any harm in 
looking as cheerful and being as cheerful as our poor (*ir- 
eumstane.es will pei*iiiit*/ J)o I sec anything in the way 
I’m made, whieli (jails upon mo to be a sniv(‘lling, vsoleinn, 
whispering clui]), sneaking about as if I couldn’t lielp it, 
and exxnvssiiig myself in a most uiiphmsant snuffle? on the 
contrairy, don't I see every reason why! shouldn’t? Just 
hear this ! lla ha ha ! A.n’t that as iiat’ral as walking, and 
as good for the health? lla ha ha! Aii’t that as nat’ral as 
a shee])’s bh'ating, or a pig’s gnmting, or a horscj’s neighing, 
or a bird’s singing? Ha ha ha! Isn’t it, mother? ” 

Th(U’e was something contagions in Kit’s laugh, for his 
mother, who had lookcul grave before, first subsided into a 
smile, and then fell to joining in it heai’tily, which occa- 
sioned Kit to say that he knew it was natural, and to laugh 
the more. Kit and his mother, laughing together in a pretty 
loud key, woke the baby, who, linding that tliere was some- 
thing very jovial and agreeable in progress, was no sooner 
in its mother’s arms than it began to kick and laugh, most 
vigorously. This new illustration of his argument so tick- 
led Kit, that he fell backward in his chair in a state of ex- 
haustion, pointing at the baby and shaking his sides till he 
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rocked again. After recovering twice or thrice, and as oftt^n 
relapsing, he wiped his eyes and said grace; and a very 
chec'rful meal their scanty suppei* was. 

With more kisses, and lings, and tears, tliaii many young 
gentlemen who start upon their travels, and leave well- 
stocked homes behind them, would deem witliiii the bounds 
of ])robability (if matter so low r.ould be herein set down), 
Kit lei’t the hous(i at an early liour next morning, and set 
out to walk to Fincliley; IVcling a siilliciimt pride in his 
a])pearance to have* Avarranied his ex(‘.ommunicati()n from 
T.iitle Ihdhel from that time forth, it he had evTr boon one 
ol' that moiiriil'iil eongregation. 

Lest anybody should teed a curiosity to know how Kit 
was clad, it may Ix' brio Hy remarked that he wore no liv- 
t ry, but was (hessed in a coat ofc‘ ])epper-aud-salt with 
\vaist(ioat of eiinary ('oh; n*, and nether garments o£ iron- 
grey; besides tli(*so glories, h(‘. shone in the lustre of a new 
pair of boots and an extreirndy stiff and sliiny hat, which 
oil being struck any wln'-re with tlie kinieldes, sounded like 
a drum. And in this attire, rather wondering that lie at- 
tracted so little attention, and atiiibuting th(^ eircumstanee 
to the insensibility of those who got U]) <*arly^, lie made his 
way towards Alnd Cottage. 

Witliout encountering any more remarkable adventure on 
the road, than meeting a lad in a l>rimless hat, the exact 
counterpart of his old one, on Avhom lie bestoAved half the 
sixpence lie possessed, Kit arrived in e.ourse of time at the 
carrier’s house, A\diere, to the lasting honour of human na- 
ture, he found the box in safety. Retxuving from the wife 
of this immaculate man, a direction to Mr. GarlaiuPs, he 
took the box upon his shoulder and repaired thither di- 
rectly. 

To be sure, it Avas a beautiful little cottage Avith a 
thatched roof and little spires at the gable-ends, and pie(*es 
of stained glass in some of the Aviiidows, almost as large as 
pocket-books. On one side of the house Avas a little stable, 
just the size for the pony, with a little room over it, just 
the size for Kit. White curtains were fluttering, and 
birds, in cages that looked as briglit as if they were made 
of gold, were singing at thewiudoAvs; plants were arranged 
on either side of the path, and clitstered about the door; 
and the garden was bright with flowers in full bloom, which 
shed a sweet odour all round, and had a cliarmiug and 
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elegant appearance. Everything, within the house and 
without, seemed to be the perfection of neatness and order. 
In the garden there was not a weed to be seen, and to judge 
from some da]j[)er gardening-tools, a basket, and a pair of 
gloves which were lying in one of the walks, old Mr. Gar- 
land had been at work in it that very morning. 

It it looked about him, and admired, and looked again, 
and this a grt.'at many times beforti lie could make u]i his 
mind to turn his head another way and ring the bell. 
There was abundance of time to look about him again 
though, when lie had rung it, for nobody came, so aftei 
ringing twice or thrice lie sat down u])on his box, and 
waited. 

He rang the bell a great many times, and yet nobody 
came. Rut at last, as he was sitting u]k>ii the box tliinking 
about giants^ castles, and ])ri!i(*.esses tied up to pegs by the 
hair of their Inuids, and dragons bursting out from behind 
gatCvS, and other incidtuils ot* the lilu' nature, common in 
story-books to youllis of low degree on tlnur iirst visit to 
strange houses, the door was gcuitly opened, and a little 
servant-girl, very tidy, modest, and demure, but very 
pretty too, a]>])ear(‘d. 

** I suppose yoube (diristopher, said the servant-girl. 

Kit got otf tlio box, and said yes, he was. 

^Mbn afraid you’ v(‘ rung a good many times perhaps,” 
she rejoined, ‘‘hut wo couldn’t hear you, because Ave’ve 
been catching tlu' ])ony.” 

Kit ratlier worn' »red Avhai this meant, but as he couldn’t 
stop there, asking cpiestions, he shouldered the box again 
and followed tluj girl into the hall, wdier(‘ through a back- 
door he descried Mr. (birland loading Whisker in triumph 
up the garden, after Unit self-willed pony had (as he aftei*- 
wards learned) dodged the family round a small paddvi(*k 
in the rear, fur one hour and three quarters. 

The old gentleman received him very kindly and so did 
tlu^ old lady, wliosc ])rcvious gocal o])inion of him was 
greatly enhanced by his wiping his l-ix^ts on the mat until 
the soles of his feet burnt again. He was then taken into 
the parlour to be inspected in his new clothes ; and when 
he had been surveyed several times, and had afforded by his 
api>earance unlimited satisfaction, he was taken into, the 
stable (where the pony received him wdth uncommon com- 
plaisance); and thence into the little chamber he had 
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already observed, which was very clean and comfortable; 
and thence into the garden, in which the old gentleman told 
him he would be taught to employ himself, and where he 
told him, besides, what great things he meant to do to 
make him comfortable, and happy, if he found he deserved 
it. All these kindnesses, Kit aelmowledged with various 
expressions of gratitude, and so many touches of the new 
hat, that the brim suffered considerably. When the old 
gentleman had said all he had to say iji tlie way of promise 
and advice, and Kit had said all he had to say in the way 
of assurance and thankfulness, he was handed over again 
to the old ladyj who, summoning the little servant-girl 
(whose name was Harbara) instructed her to take him down 
stairs and give him something to eat and drink, after his. 
walk. 

Downstairs therefore, Kit went; and at the bottom of 
the stairs there was such a kitchen as was never before 
seen or heard of out of a toy-shop window, with every- 
thing in it as bright and glowing, and as precisely ordered 
too, as Barbara herself. And in this kitchen, Kit sat him- 
self down at a table as white as a table-cloth, to eat cold 
meat, and drink small ale, and use his knife and fork the 
more awkwardly, because there was an unknown Barbara, 
looking on and observing liim. 

It did not appear, however, that there was anything re- 
markably tremendous about this strange Barbara, who 
having lived a very qui(*t life, blushed very much and was 
quite as embarrassed and uncertain what she ought to say 
or do, as Kit could possibly be. When he had sat for some 
little time, attentive to the ticking of the sober clock, he 
ventured to glance curiously at the dressei*, and there, 
among the plates and dishes, were Barbara’s little workbox 
with a sliding lid to shut in the balls of cotton, and Bar- 
bara’s prayer-book, and Barbara’s hymn-book, and Bar- 
bara’s Bible. Barbara’s little looking-glass hung in a. 
good light near the window, and Barbara’s bonnet was on a 
nail behind the door. From all these mute signs and to- 
kens of her presence, he naturally glanced at Barbara her- 
self, who sat as mute as they, shelling peas into a dish; 
and just when Kit was looking at her eyelashes and won- 
dering — quite iu the simplicity of his heart — what colour 
her eyes might be, it perversely happened that Barbara 
raised her head a little to look at him, when both pair of 
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eyca were hastily witUdvawu, and Kit leant over has plate, 
and Barbara ovin* Inn* pea-slndls, eacli in extreme confusion 
at having been detc'chnl ])y tlic other. 


(j ITAPTHR XXTII. 

Mh, ItioiiAKi) Svv’i V innant u(‘nding lioniewards from the 
Wildt 1 (hu- siicli was th(‘ appropriaU* name ofc* (Juilp's 

ehoic(} rrireatj, aiha* a. situions aiul ('orks(‘-r(i\v fashion, witli 
many ehe<*k'^ and stnaibk*^ : al‘l(n- stopping suddenly and 
staring alK)ut him, ilimi as .siidd(‘niy running foiwvard for a 
few' pa<M\s, and as smldtad \ halt in;.: again and shaking his 
hi*-ad 5 doing' oV(‘r\ 1 hlip.( wiili a pnk and nothing by })remedi“ 
tation;- \l). Kndmrd Sw i‘* ♦ iU r w mding his w^ay homewuirds 
after this fashion, which is i on:'tidcvi‘(l by ('vil-minded men 
to be synibolieal (d‘ inu'Ki(‘ation, and is not held by such 
}>erson« to denote liiat stale <d‘ dmg) wdsdoni and reflection 
111 which the uctoi' knows, himself lo In*, Ix^gan to think tliat 
possibly h(^ had niisjdaccHl liis (ainiidenee and that the dwarf 
might not be pnadsid y (iu‘s()rt of })(‘rson to wliom to entrust 
a secret of siudi deli(*aey and importance. And being hnl 
and tempted on by this remorseful thought into a condition 
wdii(di the evil-minded e.lass Indore referred to would' term 
t lie maudlin state or stage of drunkenness, it occurred to 
Mr. Swivcller to east his hat ufion the ground, and moan, 
crying aloud that lie wuis aii iinlia[)py orphan, and that if he 
had not been an unha]>])y orpluin things had never come to 
this. 

‘MiOft an infant by my parents, at an early age,” said 
Mr. Swiveller, bew'ailing his hard lot, ‘^east upon the 
w'orld in my tendevest period, and tlirowii upon the mercies 
of a deluding dwarf, wdio can wu^nder at my weakness! 
Horens a miserable orphan for you. Here,” said Mr. Swiv- 
eller raising his voiee to a high ])iteh, and looking sleepily 
round, ‘‘is a miserable orphan!” 

“Then,” said somebody hard by, “let me be a father to 
you.” 

Mr. Swiveller swmyed himself to and fro to preserve his 
balance, and, looking into a kind of haze which seemed to 
siUTOiind him, at last perceived two eyes dimly twinkling 
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through the mist, wliicli he observed after a short time 
were in tlie neighbourhood of a nose and mouth. Casting 
his eyes down towards that quarter in which, with refer- 
ence to a man^s face, his legs are usually to bo found, he 
observed that the face Iiad a bod}' attaclied; and when ho 
looked more inteiiUy he was satisfied that iho person was 
Mr. Qail]), who indei’d laid i>een in his company nil the 
tilin', but wliom lu^ had some vague idea of having left a 
mile or two beliind. 

“ You have deceived an orphan, Sir,^’ said Mr. Sv/ivelhu’ 
solemnly. 

“ L! I’m a second father t<. you,” replied Qiiilp. 

You my father, Sii I ” v<‘torted Diek. “ In'ing all right 
myseir, Sir, I r<‘qnest to b(‘ left a]<Mi(‘ -instantly, Sir/'’ 

‘‘ \Vl»at a funny fellow you are!” cried Quil]). 

‘Hlo, Sir,” returned D ek, leaning against a post and 
waving liis Imnd. d(eeiv(‘r, go, some day, Sir, 

p’r'aps youdl walo'ii, from pleasun‘'s drinaiu to know, the 
grief of orjdians forsaken. Will >ou go, Sir?” 

The dwarf taking no heml of this adjuration, IM'r. Swiv- 
eller advanei'd with the view of inllie,lingu])on him condign 
chastiseimmt. But forgetting his jairposi* or clianging his 
mind before he came, close to him, lie seized his haml and 
vowed eternal frien(lshi[>, declaring willi an agre(‘ab]o frank- 
n(‘ss that from that time forth tlu'y were brothers in every- 
thing but personal .aj)])(!arance. I'lnm he told his secret all 
over again, with the addition of being ])aUudi(*. on ilui sub- 
j<*et of Miss AYaekh's, wh('., he gave Mr. Quilp to under- 
stand, was tlie occasion of any slight incoh(u:eiicy lie might 
observe in his speecli at that moimmt, wliiedi was attributa- 
ble solely to the strength of liis affec^thm and not to rosy 
wine or other fermented liipior. And then tlu^y went oul 
arm-in-arm, very lovingly together. 

^M’m as shar]),” said Quilp to him, at ])arting, ^'as sharp 
as a ferret, and as ennning as a Aveazel. You i)ring 'i'rent 
to me; assure him that I’m his friend though 1 feai’ lie a 
little distrusts me (I don’t know why, I have not (h'served 
it); and you’ve both of you made your fortunes - in per- 
spective.” 

That’s the worst of it,” returned Dick. These for- 
tunes in perspective look such a long way off.” 

‘‘But they look smaller than they really are, on that 
account,” said Quilp pressing his arm. “ Y"ou’ll have no 
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conception of tlio value of your prize until you draw close 
to it. Mark that.” 

“D^ye think not? ” said Dick. 
j\y, I do; and I am certain of what I say, that’s bet- 
ter,” returned the dwarf. “ You bring Trent to me. Tell 
liim I am his friend and yours — why shouldn’t I be? ” 

‘‘There’s no reason w'hy you shouldn’t, certainly,” re- 
plied Dick, “and perhaps tliei*e are a great many why you 
shoiild — at least tlierc' would be nothing strange in your 
wanting to be my fric'ud, if you were a choice spirit, but 
then you know you’re not a choice s])irlt. 

“ 1 not a clioice spirit ! ” cried Qnilp. 

“Devil a bit, Sir,” it hiincd Dick. “ A man of your ap- 
pearance couldn’t be. 1 f you’ro any spirit at all, Sir, you’re 
an evil spirit. Choice^, spirits,” add(‘(l Dick, smiting him- 
self on ilie breast, “an* (juite a dilTerent looking sort of 
people, y^■u jnay take your onih ol’ that, Sir.” 

Qnilp glanccil at liis fr(*e“spok<*n irioiul with a mingled 
ex})ressi<ui of cunning and disliki^-, and wringing his hand 
almost at the same moment, dedared that lie was an un- 
conunon character and hud his AvarnuNst esteem. With that 
they parted; J\Iv. Swivellov to make the best of his way 
home and sl('ep himself solxu*; and Quilp to cogitate upon 
the discov(U-y lie liad made, and exult in the prospect of tln^ 
rich field of eiijoynuMit and reprisal it opened to liini. 

It was not Avithout gr(‘at reluctance and misgiving that 
Mr. SAvivelJer, next morning, his head racked by the fumes 
of tlio reiioAvned Scliiedam, repaired to the lodging of liis 
friend Trent (Avhieh Avas in the roof of an old house in an 
old ghostly inn), and ixu^OAinted by very slow degrees what 
had yesterday taken jilaee betAveen him and Quilp. Nor 
AA^as it Avithoiit groat surju-ise and much speculation on 
Qiiilp’s })robable niothms, nor Avithont many bitter com- 
ments on Dick SAvivellm-’s folly, tliat liis friend received 
the tale. 

“ I don’t defend myself, Fred,” said the penitent Rich- 
ard; “ but the felloAv has such a queer AA^^y with him and is 
sucli an artful dog, that first of all lie set me upon think- 
ing Avhether there aauis any harm in telling him, and while 
I was thinking, screAved it out of me. If you had seen 
him drink and smoke, as I did, you couldn’t have kept 
anything from him. He’s a salamander* you know, that’s 
what he is.” 
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Without inquiring whether salamanders were of neces- 
sity good confidential agents, or whether a fire-proof man 
was as a matter of course trustworthy, Frederick Trent 
threw himself into a chair, and, burying his head in his 
hands, endeavoured to fathom the motives which had led 
Quilp to insinuate himself into Eichard Swiveller’s confi- 
dence;— for that the disclosure was of his sticking, and had 
not been spontaneously revealed by Di(*k, was sufficiently 
plain from Quilp^s seeking his company and enticing him 
away. 

The dwarf had twice encountered him when he was en- 
deavouring to obtain intelligence of the fugitives. This, 
pcrha])s, as he had not shown any previous anxiety about 
them, was enough to awaken suspicion in the breast of a 
creature so jealous and distrustful by nature, setting aside 
any additional impulse to curiosity that ho might have de- 
rived from Dick’s incautious maimer. But knowing tlie 
scheme they liad planned, why should he offer to assist it? 
Tliis was a question more difficult of solution; but as 
knaves generally overreach themselves by imputing their 
own designs to others, the idea immodiabdy presented itself 
that some cinuimstaiKios of irritation between Quilp and 
the old man, arising out of tbeir secret ti’ansactioiis and 
not unconnected ])erhaps with his sudden disappearance, 
now rendered the form(*r desirous of revenginghimself upon 
liim by se^eking to entrap tlie sole object of his love and 
anxiety into a connexion of Avhich he knew he had a dread 
and hatred. As Frederi(ik Trent himself, utterly regard- 
less of his sister, had this object at heart, only second to 
the hope of gain, it seemed to him the more likely to be 
Quilp^s main principle of action. Once investing the dwarf 
with a design of his own in abetting them, which the at- 
tainment of their jmrpose would serve, it Avas easy to be 
iieve him sincere and hearty in the cause; and as there 
could bo no doubt of his proving a powerful and useful 
auxiliary, Trent determimul to accept his invitation and go 
to his house that night, and if Avhat he said and did con- 
firmed him in the iiiijiression he had formed, to let him 
share the labour of their plan, but not the profit. 

Having revolved these things in his mind and arrived at 
this conclusion, he communicated to Mr. Swiveller as much 
of his meditations as he thought proper (Dick Avould have 
been perfectly satisfied with less), and giving him the day 
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to recover himself from his late salainandering, aecompanied 
him at evening to Mr. Quilp’s house. 

Mightily glad Mr, Quilp was to see them, or mightily 
glad h(‘ seemed to l)e; and fearfully ])olite Mr. Quilp was 
to Mrs. (iuilp and Mrs. J ini win; and very sharp was the 
look lie (*ast on Ids wife to observe how she was aflPected by 
the recogidtioii of young Trent. Mrs. Quilp was as inno- 
cent as h(‘.r (iwn mo1,li(U‘ of any emolicui, });dnful or pleas- 
ant, whi<‘h th(‘. sight oL‘ him awakiunal, but as her husband’s 
glaiu'C mmle Inn* timid and confused, and uncertain what 
to do c*r what was r«‘^|uired of luu*, Mr. Quilp did not fail 
to assign Inn* eiubarrassment to the cause he had in his 
iiiind, and while be elueckled at his jieiietration was secretly 
exasperated by his jeabuisy. 

‘Nothing of this ajijieared, however. On tlio contrary, 
Mr. Quilp was all blandue^s and suavity, and presided over 
the ease-bottle of rum witl^ 4‘xtraor(linary ojum-hcartedness. 

'*\Vhy, let UK' s(H\'’ said Quilp. ‘‘It must be a matter 
of nearly tuo yt^ai'S since we wer(‘ lirst a(H|uainted.” 

'^JSToarer thre(‘, I tliiuk,” said Tnmt. 

‘‘Ni'arer threi^!’’ cried Quil]). “lluw fast time flies. 
Does it seem as long as tlmt to you, ]\lrs. iiuilp?” 

Yes, I think it s(‘cms full three y(‘ars, Quilp,” was the 
unfortunate re])1y. 

*‘0h indeed, Ma’am,” tliought Quilp, ^^you have been 
pining, have you? V(‘ry good., Ma’am.” 

*‘lt seems tt'. nu* Imt y(*sterday that you went out to 
Deanorara in tlie i\lary Ann(‘,’’ s.iid (Jnilp; but yesterday, 
I declare. Well, L like a little wildness. I was wild my- 
self once.” 

Mr. Quilp a.ce(mipanied this admission with such au aw- 
ful wink, indi(*ativ(‘ of old rovings and backslidings, that 
^Irs. Jiniwin was indignant, and eonld not forbear from 
r(*marking under her breath that he Jiiight at least put off 
his confessions until Ids wife was absimt; for which act of 
boldness and insidnu-dinalion Air, Quilp iirst stared her out 
of couutonauce and then drank Inn- lu alth ceremoniously. 

thought you’d come back directly, Fred. I always 
thought that,” said Quil]) setting down his glass. ^^And 
when the Alary Anne returned with you on board, instead 
of a letter to say what a contrite lieart you had, and how 
happy you -were in the situation that had been provided for 
yon, I Avas amused — exceedingly amused. Ha ha ha! ” 
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The young man smiled, but not as though the theme 
were the most agreeable one that could have been selected 
tor his entertaiiiineut ; and for that reason Quilp pursued it. 

always will say,” he resumed, “that when a rich le- 
lation having two young peo})le — sisters or brothei’S, or 
brother and sister — dependent on liiin, attaches himself ex- 
clusively to one, and casts olf the other, he does wrong.” 

The young juaii iiuide a nioveineiit of impatience, but 
Quilp w(‘nt (m as cahnly as if he were discussing some ab- 
stra('-t qiK'stion in which nobody present had the slightest 
personal interest. 

“It’s very true,” said Quilp, “that your grandfather 
nrgtul repeated forgivemess, ingratitude, riot, and extrava- 
gance, afid all that; but as 1 told him ^ those are cojumon 
faults.’ ‘ Ihit lie's a sc.onndrel,^ said he. ‘ Granting that,’ 
said 1 (for the sake of argument of course), ‘ a great many 
young noblemen and gentlemen are seoundrels too ! ’ But 
he Avouidii’t hi) convinced.” 

“ I wonder at tliat, Mr. Quilp,” said tlui young man sar- 
casU'^ally. 

“ W(dl, so did 1 at the time,” I'Oturned Quil]), “but he 
was always obstinatiu He was in a manner a friend of 
mine, but he was always obstinate and wrong-lieaded. Lit- 
tle Kell is a ni(^(* girl, a charming girl, but you’re her 
brother, Fred('ri(d\. You’re her brother after all; as you 
told him Uie, last time you met, he can’t alter that.” 

“HcAvould if he, e,ould, coni’ouiid him for that and all 
other kindnesses,” said the yoniig man impatiently. “But 
nothing can come of this subject now, and let us have done 
with it in the iJevil's nanau” 

“Agreed,” returned Quilji, “agiecd on my ])art, readily. 
Why have I alluded to it? Just to show you, Frederick, 
that I have alwaj s stood your friend. You little knew who 
was your friend, and who your foe; iioav did you? You 
thought 1 was against you, and so there has been a coolness 
between us; but it was all oii your side, entirely on your 
side. Let’s shake hands again, Fred.” 

With his head sunk down between his shoulders, and a 
hideous grin overspreading his face, the dwarf stood up 
and stretched liis short arm across tlio table. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, the young man stretched out his to meet 
it; Quilp clutched his lingers in a grip that for the moment 
Stopped the current of the blood within them, and pressing 
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his other hand upon his lip and frowning towards the un* 
Buspicious llichard, released them and sat down. 

This action was not lost upon Trent, who, knowing that 
Richard Swiveller was a mere tool in his hands and knew 
no more of his designs that ho thought proper to communi- 
cate, saw that the dwarf perfectly understood their relative 
j)Osition, and fully entered into the character of his friend, 
ft is something to be appreciated, even in knavery. This 
silent homage to his sa])eri{>r abilities, no less than a sense 
of the power Avith whieli th(^ dwarfhs quick i)erception had 
already invested liiin, inclined the young man towards that 
ugly worthy, and <U‘(einiin(‘d liim to ju’olit by his aid. 

Jt being 3k>w Mi*. Quilp’s eiu', to (thange tiic subject with 
all convenient t‘X]H*diiion, ](‘st Richard Swiveller in his 
heedlessncss shtjdd r<‘veal anything Avhicli it Avas inex])e- 
dient. for tlie wonu'u 1o know, he ])3‘0])osed a game at foiir- 
lianded cribl)age; and ]»:irtners Innng cut for, ]\hs. Quilp 
iell to Frederi<‘k Trent, and ])i(‘k himself to Quil]). Mrs. 
Jinhvin Indiig v('vy fond of <jartls was carefully excluded l)y 
her son-ill-law froju any j)artici])ation in the game, and had 
assigmnl to her the duty of oceasionally veploiiishing tlie 
glasses from the case-l)otMe; Mr. Quilp from that moment 
keeping one eye eonstautly upon lier, lest slie should by 
any means procure a taste of the same, and thereby tanta- 
lising tlie Avretched old lady (wdio Avas as much attached to 
the ease-bottle as the cards) in a double degree and most 
ingenious manner. 

Rut it Avas not to Mrs. Jiiiiwiu alone that Mr. Quilp's 
attenticui Avas rcstricleil, as several otliev matters required 
his constant vigilant*. Among liis Auirious eccentric habits 
he had a humorous one of always cheating at cards, which 
rendered necessary on his part, not only a close observance 
of the game, and a sleight-of-hand in counting and scoring, 
but also iiiA'olved the constant correction, hy looks, and 
froAvns, and kicks uiuhn- the table, of Richard Swiveller, 
Avho being bewildered by the ra])idity Avith Avhich Ids cards 
Avore told, and the rate at Avhioh tlie pegs travelled doAvn 
the board, could not be prcA^eiited from sometimes express- 
ing Ids suriiriso and incredulity. Mrs. Quilp too Avas the 
partner of young Trent, and for every look that passed 
tween them, and every Avord they spoke, and CA-ery card 
they played, the dwarf had eyes and ears; not occupieii 
alone with Avhat was passing above the table, but Avith sig- 
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nals that might be exchanging beneath it, which he laid all 
kinds of traps to detect ; besides often treading on his wife\> 
toes to see whether she cried out or remained silent under 
tlio infliction, in which latter case it would have been quite 
clear that Trent had been treading on her toes before. Yet, 
in the midst of all these distractions, the one eye was upon 
the old lady always, and if slie so much as stealthily ad-^. 
vanced a tea-spoon towards a neighbouring glass (which slu‘ 
often did), for the purpose of abstracting but one sup of its 
sweet contents, Qiiilp’s hand would overset it in the very 
moment of her triumph, and Quil])’s mocking voice implore 
her to regard her i)recious health. And in any one of these 
his many cares, from first to last, Quil]> never flagged nor 
faltered. 

At length, when they had played a great many rubbers 
and drawn pretty freely won the caso-l)ottle, Mr. Quilp 
warned his lady to retire to rest, and that submissive wife 
complying, and being followed by her indignant mother, 
Mr. Swiveller fell aslee]). The dwarf beckoning Ins re- 
maining companion to the other end of the room, held a 
short conference with him in wliispers. 

“ lt^s as well not to say more than one can hell) before 
our worthy friend,^^ said Quilp, making a grimace towards 
the slumbering Dick. Is it a bargain between us, Fred? 
Shall he marry little rosy Nell l)y-and-by? 

You have some end of your own to answer, of course, 
returned the othc]*. 

‘M)f course 1 have, dear Frcd,’^ said Quilp, grinning to 
think how little ho suspected what the real end was. ‘‘ It’s 
retaliation perhaps ; perhaps whim. I have influence, Fred, 
to help or o])pose. Which way shall I use it? There art* 
a pair of scales, and it goes into one.” 

“ Throw it into mine then,” said Trent. 

^Mt’s done, Fred,” rejoined Quilp, stretching out his 
clenched hand and opening it as if he had let some weight 
fall out. ^‘It’s in the scale from this time, and turns it, 
Fred. Mind that.” 

Where have they gone? ” asked Trent. 

Quilp shook his head, and said that point remained to be 
discovered, which it might be, easily. Wlien it was, they 
would begin their preliminary advances. He would visit 
the old man, or even Richard Swiveller might visit him, 
and by affecting a deep concern in his behalf, and implor* 
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ing him to Rottlo in some ■\voiihy lionie, load to the eliild’s 
remembering him witli gratitmh; and favour. Onco iin- 
jm^.ssed to tin’s extent, it would be easy, ho said, to win lier 
in a year or two, f<‘r she supposed the old man to ))0 pocu-, 
as it was a part of liis pailous ])oli(*y (in {*(mniion wiili lu lu v 
uther misers) to hugn to be so, to thos(^ aljout liiin. 

‘‘He has feigned it ofUai <*noug]i to nu*, ot lab*,/’ .sai*! 
Tr(*,nt, 

“Oh! and to nui too ! repluMl the dwarf. “ Whhdi is 
move extraordinary, jn* 1 l<«n>\v i«(>w ri(‘]i he jeally is 

“I Si!]>pose ynu slio^iM/’ said Tieni. 

“I think 1 sl'(‘u!d indiMsl/’ rcjtined thr* dwarf; nnl in 
that, at l(*a.s(, la* sp{)ke Hie iiuih. 

After a ie'v u lii;^[.(‘i'(‘d woids, Hay r^^ttirinnl H> tJa^ 

tahh*, and tla* man roiming ni(iiard Swivellfu* in- 

fornuMl him iliai. la* was wailing to tlaiairt. i’his was Avel- 
eoine m*AS io l>iat, v. ]io da’tml up direetl^-. Ai't(‘r a h*w 
words ot I'onlidmas* in tla* r(‘'>ult I'T tia‘ir ])rojei't liad b.‘('n 
(‘Xidiangrd, ihey ]);nl<‘ Hec *;i inning good night 

Quilp ei't*pt to t Ik* N\ md'MV as tla y p<issed in Ha* slret t 
below, and listeiu'd. Tund. was p*\Miounaing an ('in nminm 
upon Ins wib*, and t]n‘> a\<*io j)'»|,h u oinh'ring 1 >y j'n- 

(‘liantment sin* had he(*n brougld'. I(» marry sneli a mis ^e.'ie 
vvri*f,{*li as la*, 'lia* dv. ai I’ afi(‘r w ateling t Imir r*-! i'* a, 
ing sliadows wiHi a ji\ idcr giin than his fm'* hid , 
display(*d, stole softly in tin* daih to In d. 

In tills liat(*!ingof their seinnee, neitla*!* Trent me *,'111! p 
had had om*. thought about the lla[)pilu^^s or mi w'ry of { 'mii- 
innoeent ISeil. It woiihl have lH‘en strange if the eari lo^s 
'jn-ofligate, Avho Avas tin* butt (*f both, lunl lieen Imnas.^ml by 
any sueh eom-idevation ; for liis liigli o]>iniou of In-, own 
merits and iU*si*rt,s rendeiod the ]irojKi*t rather a Im-.diolo 
one iluin oth(*rwise; and if he had visilml by uii- 

Avonted a giu^st as rellee.tion, he, AV(»nhi — liriiig a lirutr only 
ill the gratili(*ation of his appetiU,s — liave sootlu'd his on- 
science with the plea that he did not nu an to beat or kdl 
liis wife, and would therefore, after all said and done, o.* a 
very tolerable, average husbiuid. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Tt was not until tliey were quite exhausteu and could no 
longer maintain i.lie })ace at wliicli tluiy liad fled frcun the 
race-groundj that tlie old man ajul the child ventured to 
sto]), and sit down to rest upon the l)ord(*rs of a little wood 
liere, though Die ('oursc '.vas liiddcui 1‘roiii tlieir view, 
could yet faintly distinguish the noise of distant shouts, the 
hum ot voices, and the hi'aiing of drnins. (flimbing th(^ 
eminence which lay Iv'.tv/cen them and the spot they had 
left, the child could t'nui diseeru ilu* fluticu’ing flags and 
wdiite io])S ^)f liooib.-.; jiut no pci-sou \v:«s iij^prosicbing 
wards them, ami their ] 's( ing-pl j<h‘ was solitary and still. 

Koiue tiiiu^ ehi])S('d oci'oKi she <‘onhl reassure lim* ti'cni- 
Ihng companion, or r(‘storo Jiiiu to a state of modcrabi tran- 
quillity. JTis disordered imagination re])resouted i.o liim a 
(U’owd of persons shading towmrds tliem bemaitli the covau* 
of the bnsli(‘S, lurking in (»voi*y dilcli, and ])eeping from the 
boughs of every rustling tree, lie wets haunted by apj)n*- 
hensions of Indng l(;d ca])ti^ e to some gloomy i>lac(‘ 'wlnue 
ho would ])(^ chaim il and s«{ourged, and Ahorse that! all, 
where hJcdl ('ould never eo)ne to see him, save through iron 
bars and gratings in the wall. His ((urors aflec.ted tlie 
child. Sc])aratiou from lun* grandfather wars the greatest 
evil slio con hi dread ; and feeling for the time as though, 
go where they would, they Averc to be hunted down, and 
could never be safe but in hidijig, Inu' heart failed her, and 
her courage di*oo])ed. 

In one so young, and so unused to the scenes iii which 
she had lately niovaal, this sinkiugof the spirit W'^as not sur- 
prising. 13ut, Nature often enshrines gallant and noble 
hearts in weak bosoms — ofbuiost, Cod bh‘ss her, in female 
breasts — and when tlie ehild, easting her tearful eyes upon 
the old man, remembered liow weak he wais, and how des- 
titute and ludplcss he would 1)0 if she failed him, her heart 
swelled within her, and animated her with new strength 
and fortitude. 

We are quite safe no^v, and have nothing to fear indeed, 
dear grandfather,^’ she said. 

“ Nothing to fear I ” returned the old man. “ Nothing to 
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fear if they took me from thee! Nothing to fear if they 
parted uh! Nobody is true to me. No, not one. Not 
even Nell ! 

^^Oh! do not say tli at/' replied the child, ‘^for if ever 
anybody was true at lieart, and earnest, I am. I am sure 
you know I aju." 

^^Tlicn how," said the old man, looking fearfully round, 
liow can you hear to think that wo are safe, when they 
are scandiing for me everywhere, and may come here, and 
steal u])on ns, even while Avo’re talking?" 

*Mk»(*uuse ^'m sure avo haw not been folloAved," said the 
child. Ju<ige for y ours(df, dear grandfather ; look round, 
and see liow quiet and still it is. We are alone together, 
find }nay ramble wluu-e w<i like,. Not sab^! (k)uld I feel 
easy — did 1 feel at ease — when any danger tlireatened 
you? " 

“True, true," lie answer<“d, pressing her hand, but still 
looking anxiously ahoid, “ \Vhat noise was that? " 

bird," said the child, “Hying into the Avood, and 
leading iht^ way hu’ us to follow. Y(m roiinunber that we 
said Ave Avould Avalk in woods and fields, and by the side of 
rivers, and how ha})py Avt^, would be — you remember that? 
But hero, Avhilo the sun shines ahova? our heads, and every- 
thing is bright and happy, avo are sitting sadly doAVii, and 
losing time. S(‘e Avliat a j)leasant path ; and there’s the 
bird — the same bird — noAvbetlies to another tree, and stays 
to sing. Como’" 

When they ros., u]) from tin* ground, and took the shady 
track Avhich led them through the, Avood, she bounded on 
before, printing her tiny footsteps in tlie moss, Avbich rose 
elastic from so light a ])rossuro and gaA’^e it back as mirrors 
tlirow off breath; and thus she lured the old man on, Avith 
many a backward look and merry bt*(;k, iioav pointing 
stealthily to some lone bird as it ])crehed and twittered on 
a branch that strayed across their ])ath, now stopping to 
listen to tln^ songs that broke tin*, happy silence, or watch 
the sun as it trembled tlirongli the leaves, and stealing in 
among the ivied trunks of stout old trec‘s, opened long 
paths of light. As they ])ass(*d onward, ])arting the boughs 
that clustered in their Avay, the serenity Avhich the child 
had first assumed, stole into her breast in earnest; the old 
man cast no longer fearful looks behind, but felt at ease 
and cheerful, for the further they passed into the deep 
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green shade, the more they felt that the tranquil mind of 
God was there, and shed its peace on thehi. 

At length, the path becoming clearer and less intricate, 
brought tliem to the end of the wood, and into a public 
road. Taking their way along it for a short distance, they 
came to a lane, so shaded by the trees on either hand that 
th(‘y met together overhead, and arched the narrow way. 
A broken finger-post announced that this led to a village 
three miles off ; and thither they resolved to bend their 
steps. 

The miles appeared so long that tliey sometimes thought 
they must have missed their road. But at last, to their 
great joy, it led downward in a steej) descent, with over- 
hanging l^anks over wliieh tlie footpaths Jed; and tlie clus- 
tered hv)uses of tl)e village peeped out from the woody hol- 
low below. 

It was a very small pla(‘.e. Ilio men and boys were 
playing at cricket on the green ; and as the other folks were 
looking on, they wandered np and down, uncertain where 
to seek a humble lodging. There was but one old man in 
the little garden before his cottage, and him they were 
timid of ap])roaching, for ho was the sclioolin aster, and had 
School written up over his window in black letters on a 
white board. Ho was a pale, simple-looJiing man, of a 
spare and jneagre liabit, and sat among liis flowers and bee- 
hivt»s, smoking Ids pip(‘, in tlie little porcli before his door. 

Speak to luin, dear,’^ the old man whispered, 
am almost afraid to disturb liim,’^ said the child tim- 
idly. ‘‘He does not seem to see us. Perhaps if we wait a 
little, he may look this way.^^ 

They waited, but the schoolmaster cast no look towards 
them, and still sat, thoughtful and silent, in the little porch. 
He had a kind face. In his j^lain old suit of black, he 
looked pale and meagre. They fancied, too, a lonely air 
about hi]u and his house, but perhaps that was because the 
other people formed a merry company upon the green, and 
he seemed the only solitary man in all the place. 

They were very tired, and the child would have been 
bold enough to address even a schoolmaster, but for some- 
thing in his manner which seemed to denote that he was 
uneasy or distressed. As they stood hesitating at a little 
distance, they saw that he sat for a few minutes at a time 
like one in a brown study, then laid aside his pipe and 
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took a few turns iu liis garden, then approached the gate 
and looked towards the green, then took up his pipe again 
with a sigh, and sat down thoughtfully as })ef()re. 

As nohody else aj^peared and it would soon be dark, Nell 
at hingth took courage, and wlnni he had resuined his pi]ie 
and scat, ventured lo draw near, leading her grandfather by 
the liarnl. Tlui slight noise tlu^y 3nad(; in raising the latch 
of the wi(*k(it“gat(^, eaught his atbaitiici. He looked at 
them kindly but seemed disa]3pointed too, and slightly 
shook his luaid. 

Nell dro])])(ul a envtsey, and told liini they were poor 
travellers wlio so’uglu. a sludba* for ilu* night whi(*h th(*y 
would glarlly ]>av for, sn far as th(‘ir nnsuis allowed. The 
sehoolinasler lookeil eai at her as slu*. spoke, laid aside 

Ins piyx^, and n).s<‘ ii]) dircrllu 

*' If y(ui eonld dirt'el, as uiiyuh(*i*', Sir," said the child, 
‘Sse should 1alv<‘ ii. V(‘rv kindly.*’ 

“ You liave 1 h ('u walking a. lung way,” said the school- 
ina-fciU'. 

“ A long way, Sir,” tin child j't‘plii-d. 

You’n'. a young ii'avtdlei, niv child,” he sedd, laying his 
haiiil gciitl> on ]\ov head. Vour giandchild, friend? ” 

“ Ay, Sir,” cried Mu* old man, ‘‘and the slay and comfort 
of my lilc.” 

in,” said i.lie schoolmaster. 

Without further pndfu’c lie conducted them into his little 
schoolroom, Avhii h was ]>arlouv and kitc.hcn liki^wise, and 
told them they wwo w’clcouu‘ to remain under his roof till 
morning, rx'fore \hoy Iiad doiic thanking him, he spread 
a coarse white (doth upon the labU', with knives and })lat- 
ters; a.nd bringing out s(mic bv(*;id and cold meat and a jug 
of bc(}r, b(‘Souglit tlunii to eat and drink. 

'fho (diild looked round the room as she took her seat. 
Tlune AvcuH* a coiipio of forms, nob'hcd and mit and inked 
all ovi'r; a small deal d(‘sk j/cndual on fonv legs, at wdiieh 
no doubt ih(* master sat; a few dog’s-eajcd books upon a 
liigh sludf; and l)esid(^ them a Jnoth'y collecdion of peg- 
tops, balls, kill's, fishing-lines, marbles, lialf*eaten apples, 
and other confiscated property of idle uridiiiis. Displayed 
on hooks upon the Avail in all their bn-rors, were the cane 
and ruler; and near them, on a small shelf of its own, "the 
dancers cap, made of old iieAA\spapers and decorated with 
glaring Avafers of the largest size. But, the great orna- 
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ments of the walls were certain moral sentences fairly cop- 
ied in good rc'und text, and well-worked sums in simple 
addition and multiplication, emleiitly achieved by the same 
hand, which were plentifully pasted all round the room: 
for tlie doulde ])urpo.se, as it seemed, of bearing testimony 
to the excellence of the S(*hool, and kindling a worthy emu- 
lation in the bosoms of the scholars. 

Yes,'^ said tin', old schoolmaster, observing tliat her at- 
tention was r;auglit by these latter speciimms. That’s 
beautiful writing, my dcmi*.’’ 

V^'ry, Sir,” replied the (diild mod(‘stly, is it yours*/ 

Mine! lui r^'tunied, taking out his s])cctacles and put- 
ting them on, to have a blotter vi(*w of the, triumphs so dear 
to liis luaii't. / (‘ouldu't wril(^ like tliat, iiow-a-days. 
ISo. 'ricy’re all done In om‘ hand; a. little hand it is, not 
so old as yours, bid a « rv elev(*)‘ oiu'.^" 

As the- sdiuolmast-er said this, he saw that a small blot 
of ink had been thrown on one of tlu‘ e-ot)ies, so lui took a 
[xmknil'e from his pocket, and gdng up to the wall, care- 
fully scra.p(,Ml it out. When In'- had Jiiiislied, In? walked 
slowly b:i(‘k ward from tln^ writing, admiring it as one might 
('(mtem[>late, a lx autiful pietung but with sonudhing of sad- 
ness in Ids voice and manner ivhidi (jiiitc touched the 
cliild, though she was unaccjuaiiitcd w ith its cause. 

“A little hand imhn-d,’’ said the jioor schoolmaster. 
“ Mtr beyond all his eomj>anions, in Ids learning ami Ids 
Sports too, how did In*, ever (ome to lx*, so fond of me! 
Tliat L should lovij him is no wonder, ])iit that he should 
lov<i me — and there tin'/ schoolmaster stopped, and took 
od his spectacles to wipe them, as though they had grown 
dim. 

‘‘ I liope then' is nothing the matter, >Sir,’’ said .Nell anx- 
iously. 

^^Not much, my dear, returned the schoolmaster. 
hoped to have seen him on the, green to-idglit. He was 
always foremost among them. But lie’ll be there to-mor- 
row.” 

Has he been ill?” asked the (*hild, with a cliild’s (piick 
sympatliy. 

Not very. They said ho was Avandering in his head 
yesterday, dear ))oy, and so they said the day before. But 
that’s a part of that kind of disorder; it’s not a bad sign — 
not at all a bad sign.” 
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The child was silent, IIo walked to the door, and looked 
wistfully out. The shadows of night were gathering, and 
all was still. 

‘‘If lie could lean njion anybody’s arm, he would come 
to nii’iy r kjiow,” lie said, returning into the room, “He 
always canui into tin' garden to say good night. But per- 
haps his illness lias only just tiikim a favourable turn, and 
it’s too late for him to come out, for it’s very damp and 
there’s a lu^avy d(nv. It’s nuieli better he shouldn’t come 
to-night.” 

The sell ool mastin’ liglihMi a candle, tasttmed tlie window- 
shutter, and (*l(>s<*d tee door. But alter he had done this, 
and sat silent a little time. In* took d(Mvn his liat, ami said 
he would g{3 »uid sati-r^ himscdl, il Nell would sit up till 
he returned. The eliihl onidily complied, and lie wont out. 

She sat then' lial i'-an-liour or more, Jeeling the place 
very strange and lonely? lor she, lead })revail(‘d Uj)ou the old 
man to go 1o Ixal, and there was nothing to be heard but 
tlie ticking ol an old (*loek, and llie whistling of the wind 
among the trees. When ]|,* rehiriu‘d, ]u‘ took liis seat in 
tlie chimnoy-cormu’, but nmiained sihmt For a long time. 
.At length lie turm'd to lu‘V, ami sjx'aking V(*ry gently, 
hojKMl she would say a ])ray(‘r that night for a sudc ('hild. 

“ iMy favourite scholar! ” said tln^ ])oor schoolmaster, 
smoking a pijie ho had forgothm to light, and looking 
mournfully round about the walls. “ It is a little hand to 
have done all thfit, and waste away with sickness. It is a 
very, very little baud!” 


OITAPTKrv XXV. 

After a sound night’s rest in a eliamher in the thatched 
roof, in whii'h it seemed the sexton Imd for some years 
been a lodger, but wliieli lu*, liad lately deserted for a wife 
and a cottage of his own, the chihl ros'^ oaidy in the morn- 
ing and descHmded to the room when* she liad supped last 
night. As tlie schoolmaster had already left liis bed and 
gone out^ she bestirred herself to make it neat and comfort- 
able, and had just liiiished its aiTaiigement when the kind 
host returm*d. 

He thanked lier many times, and said that the old dame 
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who usually did such offices for him had gone to nurse the 
little scholar whom he had told her of. The child asked 
how he was, and hoped he was better. 

‘‘No,’’ rejoined the schoolmaster shaking his head sor- 
rowfully, “ No better. They even say ho is worse.” 

“ I am veiy sorry for that. Sir,” said the child . 

The poor selioolniaster appeared to be gratified by lier 
earnest manner, but yet rendered more uneasy by it, for 
he added hastily that anxious ])coplo often magnified an 
evil and thought it greater than it was; “for my part,” he 
said, in liLs (piicd, patient way, “ J hope it’s not so. I don’t 
think ho can be worse. 

The (hi Id avsked his leave to prej)are bi'cakfast, and her 
giandfather eoniing downstairs, they all three part.ook of 
it together'. \Mnle tln^ irn‘al was in progress, their host 
reiiiarkiul tliat the (»ld m in S(H?nied mueh fatigued, and evi- 
dently stood in n(M‘d ot rest. 

ff tlie, journey you liave bef(.m‘, you is a long one,” he 
said, and don’t press you for one day, you’re very wel- 
come to ])ass aiK)ther iiiglit here, 1 should really be glad 
if you wcjuld, fihmd/’ 

Ho saw tliat th(‘ old man looked at Nell, uncertain 
wlnhlmr to ai'eept or decline his ofi’er; and added, 

I sliall be glad to have your young eouipauion with me 
one day. If yon can do a charity to a lone man, and 
rcvst yourself at t.he same time, do so. If you must proceed 
upon yimr journey, 1 wish yow well through it, and will 
walk a little way with yon befon^ school begins.” 

“ Wliat are w(^ to do, Nell? ” said the old man irreso- 
Intely, “say wliat Ave're to do, dimr.” 

It required no great persuasion to induce the child to 
answer that they liad IxTler accept the invitation and re- 
main. She was hapj)y to show her gratitude to the kind 
schoolmaster by Imsyiug herself in tlie performance of such 
household duties as his little cottage stood in need of. 

When these were done, she took some needle-work from 
her basket, and sat herself down upon a stool beside the 
lattice, where the honeysiiekle and woodbine entwined their 
tender stems, and stealing into the room filled it with their 
delicious breath. Her grandfather was basking in the sun 
outside, breathing the ])erfnme of the flowers, and idly 
watching the clouds as they floated on before the light sum- 
mer wind. 
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As the schooliiKister, aftor arranging the two forma in 
duo order, took liis S(‘at Ix-hind liis (l(‘sk and made other 
preparations ibr scliool, lln^ child was apprehensive tliat 
slie might he in tin*. Vv'a.y, and offered to witJidravv^ to h(‘r 
litt](j b(‘flr()(nii. Ihil. this he would not alh)W, and as he 
secjiied ])lea.s(^d to have lun* ther(‘, she r(nnained, Inisying 
heaself with h(*r woik. 

^MIav(i you jiKiny scholars, Sii-?*' slm askcal. » Tlie j>o:)r 
seiioohnastAM' shook his licad, and said that they handy 
1ille,d the two hn ii.s. 

“ Aie th(^ ulln'is Sii**'' aske(l tlu^ elidd, glancing 

at th(i trophi(‘s on i]i*' u.dl. 

‘•(food ho\ s/’ i-<*i.ni‘ni'<l (lie s^*il'•o]lll^^^!^(>Iy ‘• good hoys 
<‘nongh, my dear, hut. I.h< \*ll m". cr do like ( li.it. 

A small whit(‘-h('ado<; hoy with a s.mhnnit- fajs^ Mj)perared 
•it th(‘, door whih' In' was siw-aking. and stoj)|)ing‘ there to 
jiiake. a I'usii * ho\v, <snn(* in and took liis ^'eat U])on one of 
the fonns. 'Vho wdnle-headod hoy llnsi put an open hook, 
astonishingly dog's-eansi, uiwai liis kiusss, and t.hrustaug 
his lia,nds into his p(K'k( Is hogan eounl’iig th(‘ juaiides. wdtii 
which they wore idled; disphi\ ing ni th(‘ expiM'ssion of Ins 
face a reinarkahle capacity of t(»ta]ly ahstraethig Jilr, mind 
from ilte spidling on winch his (wes wert' fixed. Sooii 
a.fuu’wards anoih(‘r w hil(‘-lieaded lil.th* ])oy caiue straggling 
inland after liijn a ixal-lieaded lad, and aibu* him tavo more 
with white insids, and then <»iu‘ willi a iIa\(Mi ]>ol1, and so 
on until the forms v er<^ occn[)i(‘d ])y a dozen hoys fu' tliere- 
a])outs, with heads of evei y cohmr h\it gi’ey, and ranging 
in tludv ages fi-o.u fear sisirsold to fourtism years or more; 
for tlio legs of tin* ycningest, W(‘r(‘ a long wmv tVoai tlu*. Hoor 
when lie sat upon the ioim, and tin' ('hh'st wsas a heavy 
good- tom peiHul foolish f^dlow, about lialf a head taller than 
the sohoohnaster. 

At the top of the tirst form — Ihe ])ost of honour in tlie 
school — \vas tlie vaeant ])lae.e of tlie little sick s<diolar, and 
at the liead of the j*oav of pegs on wliieli those who came in 
hats or caj^s were Avout to hang them iij), one was left 
empty. No boy atteinpttul to violate the sanctity of seat 
or }) 0 g, Imt anany a one looked from the em])ty spae.es to 
the schoolmaster, and whispered liis idle neiglibouv behind 
Ins hand. 

Then began the hum of conning over lessons and getting 
them by heart, tlie Avhispered jest and stealthy game, and 
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all tlie noise and drawl of school; and in the midst of tho 
din sat tlic ])oor sclioolniaster, tlie \x*ry image of meekness 
and simplicity, vainly attemx)ting to lix his mind upon the 
duties of tlie day, and to forget his little friend. !hit the 
tedium of Ids oiih'C reminded Iiini more strongly of the 
willing scholar, and liis though! s were rambling fj'om his 
pupils —it was jdabi. 

None knew th's better than tlie idlest boys, who, grow- 
ing bolder witli ijiipiiiiity, waxe«l loiuhn* ami more daring; 
pla.\ ing odd-oi'-evim under the masim* s eye, eating ap[)l(3S 
openly and without rebidag pinehing eaeli other in sport or 
marn*c without the least reserve*, and euttiiig tlieir aiito- 
graidis in the very lt*gs of iiis d(‘sk. ddie puzzhal duiioc, 
who st( 3 od b(*sido it to say his lesson out of book, looked 
no iong(‘i at tin*, eeiling for Ibrgolbm words, but drew 
(‘loser to tlui master's elbow and Ixddly east bis vyi) up(m 
Uu3 pag( : llie wag of lli(‘. little troo]) S(iuinted and made 
grima<*es (at tlie snialh'st boy of (*ours(‘), Indding no bo<jk 
i)efor('. Ills tacA', and Ids ajiproving aiidicnnu*, knew no con- 
stj'aiiit in tlieii- dcdiglit. If tin* liiaster did ehaiu'e to rouse 
]iiin^(‘lF and seem alivi* to wluit Avas going on, the mnse 
subside d for a moment and no (‘y(*s nu‘t liis but wore a stu- 
di(ms mid u d(‘('p1y liunilde locdv ; I'ut tlio instant In* re- 
laj)S<n{ again, it bridu*. out afresh, and tem times louder tiiaii 
b(d’(n*(‘. 

Oh I how sonn*- of those, idh*. fi‘llows longi‘d to be outside, 
and how they looki'd at tlie oj“:ii doin' and window, as if 
they lialf meditated rushing violently out, plunging into 
t]u‘ woods, and being wild lioys and savag(‘s from tliat time 
forth. What rtdiellious thoughts of the eool river, and 
some, shady bathiiig-plai'O ])(*m*at]i willow tr(H*,s with 
In-amdies dipping in the water, kept tempting and urging 
lhat sturdy boy, Avlio, Avith Ids sliirt-eollar unbuttoned and 
flung back as far as it could go, sat fanning liis flushed facjc^ 
Avitli a sp(3lling-book, wishing himself a Avliale, or a tittle- 
bat, or a fly, or anything Imt a boy at school on that 
hot, broiling day! lleat! ask tliat otlier boy, whose S('at 
being nearest to tlie door gave*, liim opjiortunities of gliding 
out into t}i(3 garden and driving his companions to inadness 
by dipping his face into the bucket of the well and then 
rolling oil the grass — ask him if there were ever siudi a day 
as tliat, when even the bees Avere diving (hxp down into 
the cups of flowers and stopping there*, us if they had made 
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up their mindB to retire from business and be manufacturers 
of honey no moi*e. The day was made for laziness, and 
lying on one’s back in green places, and staring at the sky 
till its briglitness forced one to shut one’s eyes and go to 
sleep ; and was this a time to be poring over musty books 
in a dark room, slighted by the very sun itself? Monstrous! 

Kell sat by the window occupied with her work, but at- 
tentive still to all that passed, thougli sometimes rather 
timid of the boisterous boys. The lessons over, writing- 
time began; and there being but one desk and that the 
master’s, each boy sat at it in turn and laboured at his 
crooked copy, wliihi tlie master walked about. This was a 
quieter tim(‘; for he would come and look over the writer’s 
shoulder, aud I, ell Inui mildly to observe how siu^h a letter 
Avas turned in such a copy on the wall, praise such an u\)- 
stroke here and siuih a down-stroke there, and bid him take 
it for his model. Then lu^ would stop and tell them what 
the sick child had said last night, ami how he had longed 
to be among them ou(*(^ again; and such was the poor 
schoolmaster’s gentle aud affectionate manner, that the 
boys seemed quite remors»*fuJ that they had worried him so 
much, and were absolutely quiet; eating no apples, cutting 
no names, inllicting no pinches, and making no grimaces, 
for full two minutes afterwards. 

‘•'I think, boys,” said the schoolmaster when the clock 
struck tAVolve, “ that I shall give an extra half-holiday this 
afternoon. ” 

At this intelligence, the boys, led on and headed by the 
tall boy, raised a great shout, in the midst of which the 
master was seen to speak, but could not be heard. As he 
held up his hand, howe\a^r, in token of his wish that they 
should be silent, they were considerate enough to leave off, 
as soon as the longest-winded among them were quite out 
of breath. 

‘‘You must promise me lirst,” said the schoolmaster, 
“that you’ll not be noisy, or at least, if you are, that you’ll 
go away and he so — aAvay out of the village I mean. I’m 
sure you Avouldn’t disturb your old playmate and com- 
panion.” 

There was a general murmur (and perhaps a very sincere 
one, for they were but boys) in the negative ; and the tall 
boy, perhaps as sincerely as any of them, called those 
about him to witness that he had only shouted in a whisper. 
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‘‘ Then pray don^t forget, there^s my dear scholars,^ said 
the schoolmaster, what I have asked you, and do it as a 
favour to me. Be as happy as you can, and don^t be un- 
mindful that you are blessed wdth health. Good-bye all! 

“Tliank^eo, Sir/^ and “good-bye, Sir/^ were said a great 
niajiy times in a variety of voices, and the boys went out 
very slowly and softly. Ihit th(u*e was the sun shining 
and there were the l)irds singing, as the sun only shines 
and the birds only sing on holidays and Inilf-liolidays; 
tliere Avere the tree's wavijig to all free boys to climb and 
nestl(‘ among tlieir leafy branches; the hay, entreating 
them to cojne and scatter it to the pure air; tlie green corn, 
gently beckoning towards Avood and stream; tlie smooth 
ground, rendenMl smoother still by blending lights and 
shadows, hiAdtiiig to runs and lea])S, and long walks God 
knows whither. It was more than boy could bear, and 
with a joyous wlioop the av1i()](‘ cluster took to their heels 
and spread tluniiselves about, slionting and laugliing as 
they AveJit, 

rt‘s natural, thank IleaA'on!^’ said the ];oor schoolmas- 
ter looking after tlnmi. Ibu VT.ry glad they didji^t mind 
me ! 

It is difficult, however, to please everybody, as most of 
us Avould huA^e dis('overed, even witliout the fable which 
bears that moral; and in the course of the afternoon several 
mutliers and aunts of })ii])ils look«.ul in to express their entire 
disap])roval of the S(*lioulmaster’s proceeding. A few con- 
tined themselATS to hints, such as ]>olitcly inquiring what 
red-letter day or saint’s day the almanack said it was; a 
few (these Avere tlie profound Anllago politicians) argued 
that it was a slight to tlie Throne and an affront to Church 
and State, and savoured of revolutionary principles, to 
grant a half-holiday upon any lighter occasion than the 
birthday of the ^lonarch ; but the majority lixpressed their 
displeasure on private grounds and in plain terms, arguing 
that to put the pupils on this short allowance of learning 
Av as nothing but an act of downright robbery and fraud; 
and one old lady, finding that she could not inflame or irri- 
tate the peaceable schoolmaster by talking to him, bounced 
out of his house and talked at him for half-an-hour outside 
his own window, to another old lady, saying that of course 
he would deduct this half-holiday from his Aveokly charge, 
or of course he would naturally expect to have an opposi- 
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tion started against him; there was no want of idle chaps 
in that neighbourhood (here the old lady raised licr voice), 
and some chaps who were too idle even to be schoolinasteis, 
might soon find that there wore otlier chaps j)ut over their 
lieads, and so she would have them take care, and look 
pretty sliarj) al)out tlimn. But all these taunts and vexa- 
tions failed tf) cdicit one word from the meek schoolmaster, 
who sat with the child l)y his si(h',“-a little moie dejected 
perhaps, but (piiie. sih nt and niicomplainijig. 

Towards nighi an old woman came tottering up the gar- 
den as sjuaMlily as sin ('.oiihl, and m(‘(djng thi‘, schoolmaster 
at the door, said lie was to go to Dame AV(\st’s directly, and 
liad best run on bcd’orci her. 

ITo and th(‘. child W(ne ou the ]»oint. of going out together 
Tor a walk, and without re]in((uishing her hand, the school- 
mashn* hurrieal away, leaving tin* messenger to follow as 
she might. 

They stopped at a eottage-door, and the schoolmaster 
knocked sofDy at it with his hand. It was opened with- 
out loss of time, Th(‘y ent(‘red a room where a little group 
of women Avero gathercHl about one, oUhu* than the rest, 
who wa,s crying very liiiierlv, and sat wringing lier hands 
and rocking herself to and fro. 

‘^Oh dame ! said the seJioolmaster, drawing near her 
chair, is it so bad as tliis? 

llehs going fast,’’ cried the old woman ; my grandson’s 
dying. It’s all along of you. You shouldn’t see him iioav, 
but for his being so earnest ou it. This is what his learn- 
ing has brought him to. Oh dear, dear, dear, what can I 
do!” 

‘<Do not say that 1 am in any fiiult,’* urged the gentle 
schoolmaster. ‘‘ 1 am not hurt, dame. No, no. You are 
in great distress of mind, and don’t luoaii what you say. 
I am sure you don’t.” 

‘‘I do,” returned tlie old woman. I mean it all. If 
he hadn’t been poring over liis books out of fear of you, 
he would have been well and imur} iiow, L know he 
Avould.” 

The schoolmaster looked round u}x>ii the other women as 
if to entreat some one among them to say a kind word for 
him, but they shook their heads, and murmured to each 
other that they never thought there Avas much good in 
learning, and that this convinced them. Without saying a 
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word in I’f^ply? or giving them a look of reproach, he fol- 
lowed the old woman who had summoned him (and who 
had now rejoined them) into another room, where his iu- 
fant friend, lialf-dressed, lay stretched upon a bed. 

He was a very young boy ; cxuite a little child. His liair 
still hung in curls about his face, and his eyes were very 
bright; but their light was of Heaven, not earth. The 
schoolmaster took a seat ])eside him, and stooping over the 
pillow, whispered his name. The boy sprang up, stroked 
his face with his hand, and threw his wasted arms around 
liis neck, crying out that he was his dear kiiid friend. 

“ I ho[>e L always was. 1 meant to be. Clod knows, 
said the poor schoohuaster. 

‘‘ Who is that? ’’ said tlu^ boy, seeing Nell. “ 1 am afraid 
t<j kiss lier, h^.st 1 should make her ill. Ask her to shako 
hands witli im*.” 

Tlie sobbing (‘hild caim* closer up, and took the little 
languid hand in liers. Keleasing his again after a time, 
the sick boy laid liiiu gently down. 

‘‘You remember tlu‘. garden, Harry, whis])ered the 
schoolmasbu’, anxious to rouse liim, for a dullness seemed 
gathering upon the eliild, “and how jdeasant it used to be, 
in the evening time? You must iiiake haste to visit it 
again, for I tJiiiik tlu^ very flowers liave missed you, and 
are less gay than tliey used to be. Y^ou will come soon, 
luy dear, very soon now, — won’t you? ’’ 

The boy smiled faiiitl}^ — so very, very faintly — and put 
his hand upon his friend’s grey head. He moved his lips 
too, but no voice came from them ; no, not a sound. 

in the silence that ensued, the hum of distant voices 
borne upon the evening air came floating through the open 
window. “ Wlud/s that? said the sick child, opening his 
eyes. 

“The boys at play upon the gj*een.^’ 

He took a handkerchief from his pillow, and tried to 
wave it above his head. But the feeble arm dropped pow- 
erless down. 

“Shall I do it?^^ said the schoolmaster. 

“Please wave it at the window,’^ was the faint reply. 
“Tie it to the lattice. Some of them may see it there. 
Perhaps they’ll think of me, and look this way.” 

He raised his head, and glanced from the fluttering sig- 
nal to his idle bat, that lay with slate and book and other 
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iDoyish property upon a table in the room. And then he 
laid him softly down once more, and asked if the little girl 
were there, for he could not see her. 

She stopped furwnrd, and pressed the passive hand that 
lay upon the coverlet. The two old friends and compan- 
ions — for such they were, though they were man and child 
— held each other in a long embrace, and then the little 
scholar turned his fa(;e towards the wall, and fell asleep. 

The poor schoobi. aster sat in tln^ same plae.e, holding the 
small cold hand in his, and ehaiing it. It was but the 
hand of a dead (‘liild. He felt that; and yet he chafed it 
still, and could not lay it down. 


CllAPTKU XX VI. 

At.most brokendK‘ar1<‘(l, N(dl withdrew with the school- 
master from tln‘ bedside and ndaimed to his cottage. In 
the midst of her grief and tears she was yet careful to con- 
ceal their n^al (jauso from the old man, for the dead boy 
had been a grandchild, and hdt but cue aged relative to 
mourn his j)rematu]e dc‘cay. 

She stole away to bed as (jui(*k1y as she could, and wlien 
she was alone, gave free vent to tht‘. sorrow with which her 
breast was oviu'charged. But the sad scene she had wit- 
nessed, was aiot Avithout its lesson of (‘ontent and gratitude ; 
of eohtehtwith the lot which left her health and freedom; 
and gratitude that slu* was spainnl to the. one relative and 
friend she loved, and to live and move in a beautiful world, 
when so many young creatures — as yo\iiig and full of hope 

f s she — were stricken doAvn and gathered to their graves. 

low many of the luounds in that old churchyard where 
die had lately strayed, grew green above the graves of 
children! And though she thought as a child herself, and 
did not perhaps sufficiently consider to what a bright and 
happy existence those avIio die young are borne, and how 
in death they lose the pain of seeing others die around 
tliem, bearing to the tomb some strong affection of their 
hearts (which makes the old die many times in one long 
life), still she thought wisely enough, to draw a plain and 
easy moral from what she had seen that night, and to store 
it, deep in her mind. 
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Her dreams were of the little scholar: not coffined and 
covered up, but mingling with angels, and smiling happily. 
The sun darting his cheerful rays into the room, awoke 
her ; and now there remained but to take leave of the poor 
schoolmaster and wander forth once more. 

By the time they were ready to depart, school had begun. 
In the darkened room, the din of yesterday was going on 
again: a little sobered and softened down, perhaps, but 
only a very little, if at all. The schoolmaster rose from 
liis desk and walked with tliem to the gate. 

It was with a trembling and reluctant hand, that the 
cliild held out to him tlie inoney which the lady had given 
her at the races for her flowers : faltering in her thanks aa 
she thought how small the sum was, and blushing as she 
offered it. But ho bade her put it up, and stooping to kiss 
her cheek, turned back into his house. 

They had not gone half-a-dozen paces when he was at. 
the door again ; the old man retraced his steps to shake 
hands, and the child did the same. 

^‘Good fortune and happiness go with you!^^ said the 
poor schoolmaster. “ I am quite a solitary man now. If 
you ever i)ass this way again, you^ll not forget the little 
village-school.’^ 

“We shall never forget it, Sir,” rejoined Nell; “nor ever 
forget to be grateful to you for your kindness to us.” 

“ I have heard such Avords from the lips of children very 
often,” said the schoolmaster, shaking his head, and smil- 
ing thoughtfully, “ but they were soon forgotteft. I had 
attached one young friend to me, the better frieJid fbr being 
young — but that’s over — God bless you ! ” 

They bade him farewell very many times, and turned 
away, Avalkuig slowly, and often looking back, until they 
could see him no more. At length they had left the village' 
far behind, and even lost sight of the smoke among the; 
trees. They trudged onward now, at a quicker pace, rb^ 
solving to keep the main road, and go wherever it might 
lead them. 

But main roads stretch a long, long way. With the ex- 
ception of two or three inconsiderable clusters of cottages. 
Avhich they passed, without stopping, and one lonely road- 
side public-house where they had some bread and cheese, 
this highway had led them to nothing — late in the after- 
noon — and still lengthened out, far in the distance, the 
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friairtc Jiill, todiuns, windin^f course, that they had been 
purwinnj.? all day. A.s llii*y Jiad th) resoimic, however, but 
to go ibrvvnrd, t)i< y sfil) kept ou, tliougli at a liiueh slower 
beiiig s(oy weary and l‘atigau;d. 

aflrnuiiai luni wnrn aw ay into a beautiful evening, 
win n tiK 'y aiTived at a [M‘int wlieiv. tln^ road made a sharp 
1iuai and -i.. iirk acioss a eoumion. On the border of this 
('Mininorr, and rl< s<‘ to tlie h* .Igf wdi'udi ilivided it from tlie 
eultiMih-d *i(‘ldr:, a (‘Uiavaii \va,s drawn ii]) icjrestj ii])()n 
wliicdi, bv of d il'.iati»;n, « ney (‘ann?- so suddtmly 

l.liat tlu^v iMtuid n>»( ii.i' <' :je<)id<‘d it il llt<‘y would. 

It wa.s fiui. a .sh li-a , , dusly eart, but a smart little 

Imus*' upon ' jih ./iolr dimil V •uii lains f(\stooning 

VrUndo vs, aiid :t dov'-.'>iiUt Im-s oi gfocii ])ick(*d out 
wil.ii paiiols ‘d; ;i. siniing )‘o(d in wlnadi ]mppily-(*oiitrasted 
"(dours tho " /•oiH'ovn sliom* brilliant. Neither was it 
a poor earn in -Imu.' l,v a single donkt y or emaeiatcal 
hors<^, for a pair of lioi .o-, in ])p‘!ly p,o<^d eondition were re- 
1( aseal iVoi'i Iln‘ -.halts and gra'/ing on (he frow/y grass. 
Neitlnn* 'vas it. a, \ pvy (*ara.vaiu for at lh(' open door (gra(*ed 
witli a bright brass Ivnoetn-r) e»{, a (diristian lad\g stout 
and (iom fort abh.', to look upon, who wnn’e, a large hummit 
1 rembling w ith And that it was notan iinpr(.)vdde‘d 

or (U's(ini(<‘ caravan was <de<u* froin iliis lady’s (n*eupa(ion, 
wliieh was tlu‘ viuy plea^ant and refresliing one of taking 
toa, ddie ((‘a-things, imdndinga boll.le of ratliei suspiidous 
eharaeter and a ladd knuekle of ham, wiwe set forth u])on a 
<lviim, covered wit li a w hiti‘ napkifi ; and tlmi-i', as if at tluj 
most convenient round-tabh' in all the. woidd, sat this rov- 
ing lady, taking luw tea and mijovdng the prospei't. 

It hap|H'!u‘d that at that iiumimit. th(‘ lady of tlu' caravan 
had law eup (whieh, that everything about luu* might be of 
H stout and eomfortabh* kind, was a bieakfast cup) to Jurr 
olips, and (hai lia\ ing bin- I'vi's lifted t.o the sky iu her en- 
joynieiit ot tin* lull flavour of tlie not uiiminglcd possi- 
bly with just the slightest dasli or gleam of soniethmg out 
of the susjiieious bottle ™but this is mere S])e dilation and 
)iot distinct matter of history — it liappened that being thus 
agreeably (uigaged, she did not see the. travellers when they 
tiivst «>.ami? u]». it was nut until slie was in the act of set- 
ling dow n the cup, and drawing a long breath after the 
exertion of causing its contimts to disappear, that the lady 
v<f tlic caravan l)eheld an old man and a young child walk- 
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ing alowlj^by, glaneing at her pvoevedisgs pyea 
ot modestliut Ivcmgry aduiratioA. 

“Iley!^ cried the lady of the caravan, scooping &e 
crumbs out of her lap and swallowing the same before wip^ 
ing her lips. Yes, to be sure — Who won the Helter-Skel- 
ter Plate, child? ” 

‘^Won what, ma’am? asked Nell. 

‘‘ The Helter-Skelter Plate at the races, child — ^the plate 
that was run for on the second day.” 

( )n the second day, ma’am? ” 

Second day ! Yes, second day,” repeated the lady with 
an air of impatience. “ (\an’t you say who won the Helter- 
Skelter Plate when you’n^ asked the question civilly?” 

“ I don’t know, ma’am.” 

Don’t know?” repeated the lady of the caravan; 
“ why, you were there. E sa you with my own eyes.” 

Nell was not a little alarmed to hear this, supposing that 
the lady might be intimately acquainted with the firm of 
Short and Codlin; but what followed tended to reassure 
her, 

“And very soriy T was,” said the lady of the caravan, 
“to see you in comp<iny with a Punch; a low, practical, 
wulgar wretch, that people should scorn to look at.” 

“I was not there by choice,” returned the child; “we 
didn’t know our way, and the two men were very kind to 
us, and let us travel with them. Do you — do you know 
them, ma’am? ” 

“Know ’em, child? ” ciied the lady of the caravan in a 
sort of shriek. “Know f/trm. But you’re young and in- 
experienced, and that’s your excuse for asking sich a ques- 
tion. Do I look as if I know’d ’em, does the caravan look 
as if it know’d ’em? ” 

“No, ma’am, no,” said the child, fearing she had com- 
mitted some grievous fault. “I beg your pardon.” 

It was granted immediately, though the lady still ap- 
peared much ruffled and discomposed by the degrading sup- 
position. The child then explained that they had left the 
races on the first day, and were travelling to the next town 
on that road, where they purposed to spend the night. As 
the countenance of the stout lady began to clear up, she 
ventured how far it was. The reply — which the stout lady 
did not come to, until she had thoroughly explained that 
she went to the races on the first day in a gig, and as an 
7 
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expedition of pleasure, and that her presence there had no 
connection with any matters of business or profit— was, 
that the town was eight miles off. 

This discouraging information a little dashed the child, 
who could scarcely repress a tear as she glanced along the 
darkening road. Her grandfather made no comjilaint, but 
he sighed heavily as he leaned upon his staff, and vainly 
tried to pierce the dusty distance. 

The lady of the caravjin was in tlui ac.^fc of gathering her 
tea ecpiipage togetlun* ]>rt‘j)aratory to clearing the table, but 
noting the childhs anxious manner she hesitated and stopped. 
The child curtseyed, thanked her for lun* information, and 
giving her hand to the old man liad already got some fifty 
yards or so, away, Nvlnni the lady of the caravan called to 
her to return. 

‘^Come nearer, nearer still ’’ — said she, beckoning to her 
to ascend the st(‘ps. “ Are you hungry, child? 

Not V('ry, but we are tired, and it’s — it u a long way — 
Well, hungry or not, you had better have some tea,^^ 
rejoined lun* new aecpiaintance. ‘'1 su})pose you are agree- 
able to that, ohl gentleman?^’ 

The grandfather humbly pulled off his hat and thanked 
her. The lady of the caravan then bade him come up the 
stops likewise, but the drum ])roviiig an inconvenient table 
for two, they descended again, and sat upon the grass, 
where she handed down to them the tea-tray, the bread 
and butter, tht*- knuckle of ham, and in short everything of 
which she had partaken herself, exce})t the bottle which 
she had already embraced an f)])portiuiity of slmping into 
her pocket. 

*'Set 'em out near the hind wheels, child, that's the best 
place ” — said their friend, superintending the arrangement 
from above. ''Now hand up the teapot for a little more 
hot water, mid a jiinch of fresh tea, and then both of you 
eat and drink as much as you cau, and don't spare any- 
thing; that's all I ask of you." 

They might perhaps have carried out the lady's wish, if 
it had been less freely expressed, or even if it had not been 
expressed at all. Hut as this direction relieved them from 
any shadow of delicacy or uneasiness, they made a hearty 
meal and enjoyed it to the utmost. ^ 

While they were thus engaged, the lady of the caravan 
alighted on the earth, and with her hands clasped behind 
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her, and her large bonnet trembling excessively, waliied up 
and down in a measured tread and very stately manner, 
surveying the caravan from time to time with an air of 
calm delight, and deriving particular gratitication from the 
red panels and the brass knocker. When she had taken 
this gentle exercise for some time, she sat down upon the 
steps and called George ; whereupon a man in a carter's 
frock, who had been so shrouded in a hedge up to this time 
as to see everything that passed without being seen himself, 
parted the twigs that concealed him, and appeared in a sit- 
ting attitude, supporting on his legs a baking-dish and a 
half-gallon stone bottle, and bearing in his right hand a 
knife, and in his left a fork. 

‘‘Yes, Missus" — said George. 

“ How did you lind the cold pic, George? " 

“ It warn't amiss. Mum." 

“And the beer," said the lady of the caravan, with an 
appearaiice of being more interested in this question than 
tlie last; “is it passable, George?" 

“It's more flatterer than it might be," George returned, 
“but it an't so bad for all that." 

To set the mind of his mistress at rest, he took a sip 
(amounting in quantity to a pint or thereabouts) from the 
stone bottle, and then smacked his lips, winked his eye, 
and nodded his head. No doubt with the same amiable 
desire, he immediately resumed his knife and fork, as a 
practical assurance that the beer had wrought no bad effect 
upon his appetite. 

The lady of the caravan looked on approvingly for some 
time, and then said, 

“ Have you nearly finished? " 

“Wery nigh. Mum." And indeed, after scraping the 
dish all round with his knife and carrying the choice brown 
morsels to his mouth, and after taking such a scientific pull 
at the stone bottle that, by degrees almost imperceptible to 
the sight, his head went further and further back until he 
lay nearly at his full length upon the ground, this gentle- 
man declared himself quite disengaged, and came forth 
from his retreat. 

4-. I haven't hurried you, George," said his mis- 

tiess, who appeared to have a great sympathy with his 
late pursuit. 

If you have," returned the follower, wisely reserving 
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himself for any favourable contingency that might occur, 
“we must make up for it next time, that’s all.” 

“ We are not a heavy load, George? ” 

“That’s always what the ladies say,” replied the man, 
looking a long way round, as if he were appe^ng to Nature 
in general against such monstrous propositions. “ If you 
see a woman a driving, you ’ll always perceive that she 
never will’ keep her whip still ; the horse can’t go fast 
enough for her. If cattle have got their proper load, you 
never can jx'i snadc a Avoinau that they’ll not bear some- 
thing more. What is the cause of this here? ” 

“ Wotild these two travellers make much difference to 
the lior.scs, if we took them with us?” asked his mistress, 
offering no reply to the philosoidiical inquiry, and pointing 
to Nell and the old man, who were painfully preparing to 
resume their journey on foot. 

“Thfcj’d make a ditterence; in course,” said George dog- 
gedly. 

“ Would they make much difference? ” repeated his mis- 
tress. “The^' can’t be very heavy.” 

“The weight o’ the pair. Mum,” said George, eyeing 
them with the look of a man who was calculating within 
half an ounce or so, “ would be a trifle under that of Oliver 
Cromwell.” 

Nell was very much surprised that the man should be so 
accurately acquainted with the weight of one whom she 
had read of lu books as having lived considerably before 
their time, bub speedily forgot the subject in the joy of 
hearing that they were to go forward in the caravan, for 
which she thanked its lady with unaffected earnestness. 
She helped with great readiness and alacrity to put away 
tlie tea-things and other matters that were lying about, 
and, the horses being by that time harnessed, mounted into 
the vehicle, followed by her delighted grandfather. Their 
patroness then shut the door and sat herself down by her 
drum at an open window ; and, the steps being struck by 
George and stowed under the carriage, away they went, 
with a great noise of flapping and creaking and straining, 
and the bright brass knocker, which nobody ever knocked 
at, knocking one perpetual double knock of its own accord 
as they jolted heavily along. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

When they had travelled slowly forward for some short 
distance, Nell ventured to steal a look round the caravan 
and observe it more closely. One half of it — that moiety 
in which the comfortable proprietress was thep seated — 
was carpeted, and so partitioned off at the further end as 
to accommodate a sleeping-place, constructed after the 
fashion of a berth on board shij), which was shaded, like 
the little windows, with fair white curtains, and looked 
comfortable enough, though by what kind of gymnastic ex- 
ercise the lady of the caravan ever contrived to get into it, 
was an unfathomable mystery. The other half served for 
a kitchen, and was fitted up with a stove whose small 
chimney passed through the roof. It held also a closet or 
larder, several chests, a great pitcher of water, and a few 
cooking-utensils and articles of crockery. These latter 
necessaries hung upon the walls, which, in that portion of 
the establishment devoted to the lady of the caravan, were 
ornamented with such gayer and lighter decorations as a 
triangle and a couple of well-thumbed tambourines. 

The lady of the caravan sat at one window in all the 
pride and poetry of the musical instruments, and little Nell 
and her grandfather sat at the other in all the humility of 
the kettle and saucepans, while the machine jogged on and 
shifted the darkening prospect very slowly. At first the 
two travellers spoke little, and only in whispers, but as 
they grew more familiar with the place they ventured to 
converse with greater freedom, and talked about the coun- 
try through which they were passing, and the different 
objects that presented themselves, until the old man fell 
asleep ; which the lady of the caravan observing, invited 
Nell to come and sit beside her. 

“Well, child,” she said, “how do you like this way of 
travelling? ” 

Nell replied that she thought it was very pleasant indeed, 
to which the lady assented in the case of people who had 
their spirits. For herself, she said, she was troubled with 
a lowness in that respect which required a constant stimu- 
lant; though whether the aforesaid stimulant was derived 
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fi’oai the suspicious bottle of which mention has been 
already made, or from other sources, she did not say. 

‘^That's the happiness of you young peojde,^^ she contin- 
ued. You don’t know what it is to be low in your feel- 
ings. You always liavc your appetites too, and what a 
comfort that is.” 

Nell thought that she could sometimes dispense with her 
own appetite very conveniently, and thought, moreover, 
that there was nothing either in the lady^s personal appear^ 
anco or in hen* manner of taking tea, to lead to the coiiclu- 
siou that her natural relish for meat and drink had at all 
failed her. She silently assented, however, as in duty 
bound, to what the lady had said, and waited until she 
should speak again 

Instead of speaking, however, she sat looking at the child 
for a long time in sihmee, and then getting up, brought 
out from u corner a large roll of canvas about a yard in 
width, which she laid upon the tioor and spread open with 
her foot until it nearly reached from one end of the cara- 
van to the other. 

There, child,” she said, ‘‘read that.” 

Nell walked down it, and read aloud, in enormous black 
letters, the inscription, “ Jarlkv\s Wax-Wokk.” 

“Read it again,” said the lady, complacently. 

“ Jarley’s Wax-Work,” ivjieated Nell. 

“That’s me,” said the lady. “ I am Mrs. Jarley.” 

Giving the eliild an encouraging look, intended to re- 
assure her and LX her know, that, although she stood in 
the presence ot‘ the original Jarley, she must not allow her- 
self to be utterly ovm-whelmed and borne down, the lady 
of the caravan unfolded another scroll, whereon was the 
inscription, “One hundred ligures the full size of life,” and 
then another scroll, on which was written, “ The only stu- 
pendous collection of real wax-work in the world,” and 
then several smaller scrolls Avith such inscriptions as “ Now 
exhibiting Avithiii” — “The genuine and only Jarley” — 
“ Jarley^ s unrivalled collection” — “Jarley is the delight of 
the Nobility and Gentry” — “The Eoyal Family are the 
patrons of Jarley.” When she had exhibited these levia- 
thans of public announcement to the astonished child, she 
brought forth specimens of the lesser fry in the shape of 
hand-bills, some of Avhicli were couched in the form of 
parodies on popular melodies, as “ Believe me if all Jarley’s 
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wax-work so rare I saw thy show in youthful prime — 
*^Over the water to Jarley;^^ while, to consult all tastes, 
others were composed with a view to the lighter and more 
facetious spirits, as a parody on the favourite air of If I 
had a donkey, beginning 

If I know’d a donkey wot wouldn’t go 
To see Mrs. Jaulky’s wax-work show, 

Do you think I’d acknowledge him 
Oh no no t 

Then run to Jarley’s — 

— ^besides several compositions in prose, purporting to be 
dialogues between the Emperor of China and an oyster, or 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and a Dissenter on the sub- 
ject of church-rates, but all having the same moral, namely, 
that the reader must make haste to Jarley’s, and that chil- 
dren and servants were admitted at half-price. When she 
had brought all these testimonials of her important position 
in society to bear upon her young companion, Mrs. Jarley 
rolled them up, and having put them carefully away, sat 
down again, and looked at the child in triumph. 

“Never go into the company of a filthy Punch any 
more,’^ said Mrs. Jarley, “after this.” 

“ I never saw any wax-work, ma’am,” said Nell. “Is it 
funnier than Punch? ” 

“Funnier!” said Mrs, Jarley in a shrill voice. “It is 
not funny at all.” 

“Oh! ” said Nell, with all i)ossible humility. 

“It isn’t funny at all,” rei)eated Mrs. Jarley. “It’s 
calm and — what’s that word again — critical? — no — clas- 
sical, that’s it — it’s calm and classical. No low beatings 
and knockings about, no jokings and squeakings like your 
precious Punches, but always the same, with a constantly 
unchanging air of coldness and gentility ; and so like life, 
that if wax-work only spoke and Avalked about, you’d 
hardly know the difference. I won’t go so far as to say, 
that, as it is, I’ve seen wax-work quite like life, but I’ve 
certainly seen some life that was exactly like wax- work.” 

“Is it here, ma’am?” asked Nell, whose curiosity was 
awakened by this description. 

“ Is what here, child? ” 

“The wax- work, ma’am.” 

“ Why, bless you, child, what are you thinking of? How 
could such a collection be here, where you see everything 
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except the inside of one little cupboard and a few boxes? 
It^s gone on in the other wans to the assembly-rooms, and 
there itUl be exhibited the day after to-morrow. You are 
going to the same town, and you^ll see it I dare say. It^s 
natural to expect that you’ll see it, and I’ve no doubt you 
will. I suppose you couldn’t stop away if you was to try 
ever so much.” 

I shall not be in the town, I think, ma’am, ’’said the child. 

‘‘ Not there! ” cried Mrs. Jarley. “ Then where will yoa 
be?” 

“I — I — don’t quite know. I am not certain.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you’re travelling about the 
couutiy without knowing where you’re going to? ” said the 
lady of the caravan. “What curious people you are! 
What line are j^ou in? You looked to me at the races, 
child, as if you were quite out of your element, and had 
got therr" by accident.” 

“ We w^ere there quite by accident,” returned Nell, con- 
fused by this abrupt questioning. “We are poor people, 
ma’am, and are only wandering about. We have nothing 
to do; — I wish we had.” 

“ Yon amaze me more and more,” said Mrs. Jarley, after 
remaining for some tune as mute as one of her own figures. 
“ Why, what do you call yourselves? Not beggars? ” 

“Indeed, ma’am, 1 don’t know what else we are,” re- 
tiimed the cliild. 

“Lord bless me,” said the lady of the caravan. “I 
never heard of such a thing. Who’d have thought it! ” 

She remained so long silent after this exclamation, that 
Nell feared she felt her having been induced to bestow her 
protection and conversation upon one so poor, to be an out- 
rage upon her dignity that nothing could repair. This per- 
suasion was rather confirmed than otherwise by the tone in 
which she at length broke silence and said, 

“ And yet *you can read. And write too, I shouldn’t 
wonder? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the child, fearful of giving new 
offence by the confession. 

“Well, and what a thing that is,*’ returned Mrs. Jarley. 
“/can’t.” 

Nell said “indeed ” in a tone which might imply, either 
than she was reasonably surprised to find the genuine and 
only Jarley, who was the delight of the Nobility and Gen- 
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aad the peculiar pet of the Boyal Family, destitute of 
theise f amili^ arts ; or that she presumed so great a lady 
coi^d scarcely stand in need of such ordinary accomplish- 
ments. In whatever way Mrs. Jarley received the response, 
it did not provoke her to further questioning, or tempt her 
into any more remarks at the time, for she relapsed into a 
thoughtful silence, and remained in that state so long that 
Nell withdrew to the other window and rejoined her grand- 
father, who was now awake. 

At length the lady of the caravan shook off her fit of 
meditation, and, summoning the driver to come under the 
window at which she was seated, held a long conversation 
with him in a low tone of voice, as if slie were asking his 
advice on an important point, and discussing the pros and 
cons of some very weighty matter. This conference at 
length concluded, she drew in her head again, and beck- 
oned Nell to approach. 

“And the old gentleman too,^^ said Mrs. Jarley; “for I 
want to have a word with him. Do you want a good situa- 
tion for your grand-daughter, master? If you do, I can put 
her in the way of getting one. What do you say? 

“ I can’t leave her,” answered the old man. “ We can’t 
separate. What would become of me without her? ” 

“ I should have thought you were old enough to take 
care of yourself, if you ever will be,” retorted Mrs. Jarley 
.sharply. 

“But he never will be,” said the child in an earnest 
whisper, “ I fear he never will be again. Pray do not 
speak harshly to him. We are very thankful to you,” she 
added aloud; “ but neither of us could part from the other 
if all the wealth of the world were halved between us.” 

Mrs. Jarley was a little disconcerted by this reception of 
her proposal, and looked at the old man, who tenderly 
took Nell’s hand and detained it in his own, as if she could 
have very well dispensed with his company or even his 
earthly existence. After an awkward pause, she thrust 
her head out of the window again, and had another confer- 
ence with the driver upon some point on which they did 
not seem to agree quite so readily as on their former topic 
of discussion ; but they concluded at last, and she addressed 
the grandfather again. 

“If you’re really disposed to employ yourself,” said 
Mrs. Jarley, “there would be plenty for you to do in the 
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way of helping to dust the figures, and take the checks, 
and so forth. What I want your grand-daughter for, is to 
point ’em out to the company ; they would be soon learnt, 
and she has a way with lier that people wouldn’t think un- 
pleasant, though she does come after me; for I’ve been 
always accustomed to go round with visitors myself, which 
I should keep oir doing now, only that my spirits make a 
little ease absolutely necessary. It’s not a common offer, 
bear in mind,” said the lady, rising into the tone and man- 
ner ill which she was accustomed to address her audiences; 
“it’s Jarley’s wax-w'ork, remember. The duty’s very 
light and genteel, the company particular select, the exhi- 
bition takes place in assembly-rooms, town-halls, large 
rooms at inns, or auction galleries. There is none of your 
open-air wagraucy at Jarlcy’s, recollect; there is no tar- 
paulin and sawdust at J arley’s, remember. Every expecta- 
tion held out in the handbills is realised to the utmost, and 
the whole forms an effect of imiiosing brilliancy hithei-to 
unrivalled in this kingdom. Ihnneraber that the price of 
admission is only sixpence, and that this is an opportunity 
which may never occur again ! ” 

Descending from the sublime when she had reached this 
{mint, to the details of common life, Mrs. Jarley remarked 
that with reference to salary she could pledge herself to no 
specific sum until she had sufficiently tested Noll’s abili- 
ties, imd narrowly watched her in the performance of her 
duties. Hut board and lodging, both for her and her 
grandfather, she bound herself to provide, and she futher- 
more jiassed her word that the board should always be good 
in quality, and in quantity plentiful. 

Nell iuul her grandfather consulted together, and while 
they were so engaged, Mrs. Jarley with her hands behind 
her walked up and down the caravan, as she had walked 
after tea on the dull earth, with uncommon dignity and 
self-esteem. Nor will this appear so slight a circumstance 
as to be unworthy of mention, when it is remembered that 
the caravan was in uneasy motion all the time, and that 
none but a person of great natural stateliness and acquired 
grace could have forborne to stagger. 

“Now, child?” cried Mrs. Jarley, coming to a halt as 
-Well turned towards her. 


it 


“ We are very much obliged to you, ma’am, 
and thankfully accept your offer.” 




said Nell, 
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And you^ll never be sorry for it,” returned Mrs. Jarley. 
pretty sure of that. So as that’s all settled, let us 
have a bit of supper,” 

In the meanwhile, the caravan blundered on as if it too 
had been drinking strong beer and was drowsy, and came 
at last upon the paved streets of a town which were clear 
of passengers, and quiet, for it was by this time near mid- 
night, and the townspeople were all abed. As it was too 
late an hour to repair to the exhibition room, they turned 
aside into a piece of Avaste ground that lay just Avithiii the 
old town-gate, and drcAV uj) there for the night, near to 
another caravan, which, notwithstaiiding tliat it bore on the 
laAvful panel the great name of Jarley, and was employed 
besides in conveying from place to place the wax-work 
which was its couutiy’s pride, was designated by a grovel- 
ling stamp-office as a ‘^Common Stage VVaggon,” and num- 
bered too — sev'-en thousand odd hundred — as though its pre- 
cious freight were more flour or coals. 

This ill-used machine being empty (for it had deposited 
its burden at the place of exhibition, and lingered here 
until its services were again required) was assigned to the 
old man as his sleeping-place for the night; and within its 
wooden Avails, Nell made him up the best bed she could, 
from the materials at hand. For herself, she Avas to sleep 
in Mrs. Jarley’s own travelling-carriage, as a signal mark 
of that lady’s favour and confidence. 

She had taken leave of her grandfather and was return- 
ing to the other Avaggon, Avhen she was tempted by the 
pleasant coolness of the night to linger for a little while in 
the air. The moon Avas shining doAvn upon the old gate- 
way of the toAvn, leaving the Ioav archway very black and 
dark ; and with a mingled sensation of curiosity and fear, 
she slowly approached the gate, and stood still to look up 
at it, wondering to see how dark, and grim, and old, and 
cold, it looked. 

There was an empty niche from which some old statue 
had fallen or been carried away hundreds of years ago, and 
she was thinking what strange people it must have looked 
doAvn upon when it stood there, and how many hard strug- 
gles might have taken place, and how many murders might 
have been done, upon that silent spot, when there suddenly 
emerged from the black shade of the arch, a man. The 
instant he appeared; she recognized him — who could have 
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failed to recognize, in that instant, the ugly miS'Shapen 
Quilp! 

The street beyond was so narrow, and the shadow of the 
houses on one side of the way so deep, that hg seemed to 
have risen out of the earth. But there he was. The child 
withdrew into a dark corner, and saw him pass close to her. 
He had a stick in his hand, and, when ho had got clear of 
the shadow of the gateway, he leant upon it, looked back 
— directly, as it seemed, towards where she stood — and 
beckoned. 

To her? oh no, thank Clod, not to her; for as she stood, 
in an extremity of fear, hesitating whether to scream for 
help, or come from her hiding-place and fly, before he 
should draw nearer, there issued slowly forth from the arch 
another figure — that of a boy — who carried on his back a 
trunk. 

“ Faster, sirrah ! ” said Quilp, looking up at the old gate- 
way, and showing in the moonlight like some monstrous 
imago that had come down from its niche and was casting 
a backward glance at its old house, “ faster ! ” 

“It’s a dreadful heavy load. Sir,” the boy pleaded. 
“I’ve come on very fast, considering.” 

“ You have come fast, considering ! ” retorted Quilp ; 
“ you creep, you dog, yoxi crawl, you measure distance like 
a worm. There are the chimes now, half -past twelve. ” 

He stopped to listen, and then turning upon the boy with 
a suddenness and ferocity that made him start, asked at 
what hour that Jiondon coach passed the comer of the road. 
The boy replied, at one. 

“Come on then,” said Quilp, “ or I shall be too late. 
Faster — do you hear me? Faster.” 

The boy made all the. speed he could, and Quilp led on- 
ward, constantly turning back to threaten him, and urge 
him to greater haste. Nell did not dare to move until they 
were out of sight and hearing, and then hurried to where 
she had left her grandfather, feeling as if the very passing 
of the dwarf so near him nwst have filled him with alarm 
and terror. But be was sleeping soimdly, and she softly 
withdrew. ■' 

As she was making her rvay to her own bed, she deter- 
mined to say nothing of this adventure, as upon whatever 
errand the dwarf had come (and she feared it must have 
been in search of them) it was clear by his enquiry about 
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the liondon coach that he was on his way homeward, and 
as he had passed through that place, it was but reasonable 
to suppose that they were safer from his enquiries there, 
than they could be elsewhere. These reflections did not 
remchre her o^n alarm, for she had been too much terrified 
to be easily composed, and felt as if she were hemmed in 
by a legion of Quilps, and the very air itself were filled 
with them. 

The delight of the Nobility and Gentry and the patron- 
ized of Royalty had, by some process of ^lelf-abridgment 
khown only to herself, got into her travelling bed, where 
she was snoring peacefully, while the large bonnet, care- 
fully disposed upon the drum, was revealing its glories by 
the light of a dim lamp that swung from the roof. The 
child^s bed was already made upon the floor, and it was a 
great comfort to her to hear the steps removed as soon as she 
had entered, and to know that all easy communication be- 
tween persons outside and the brass knocker was by this 
means effectually prevented. Certain guttural sounds, too, 
which from time to time ascended through the floor of the 
caravan, and a rustling of straw in the same direction, ap- 
prised her that the driver was couched upon the ground 
beneath, and gave her an additional feeling of security. 

Notwithstanding these protections, slio could get none 
but broken sleep by fits and starts all night, for fear of 
Quilp, who throughout her uneasy dreams was somehow 
connected with the wax-work, or was wax-work himself, 
or was Mrs. Jarley and wax-work too, or was himself, Mrs. 
Jarley, wax-work, and a barrel organ all in one, and yet 
not exactly any of them either. At length, towards break 
of day, that deep sleep came upon her which succeeds to 
weariness and over-watching, and which has no conscious- 
ness but one of overpowering and irresistible enjoyment* ^ 


\ 

CHAPTEK XXVIII. 

Slbbp hung upon the eyelids of the child so long, that, 
whe^ she awoke, Mrs. Jarley was already decorated with 
her large bonnet, and actively engaged in preparing break- 
fast. She received Nell’s apology for being so late witii 
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perfect good liumour, and said that she should not have 
roused her if she had slept on until noon. 

Because it does you good/^ said the lady of the cara- 
van, ^‘when you’re tired, to sleep as long as ever you can, 
and get the fatigue quite off; and that’s another blessing 
of your time of life— you can sleep so very sound.” 

Have you had a bad night, ma’am? ” asked Nell. 

“I seldom have anything else,” replied Mrs. Jarley, 
with tin* air of a martyr. ‘‘I sonietiiiies wonder how I 
bear it.” 

llemembering the snores which had proceeded from 
that cleft in the caravan in Avhich the proprietress of the 
wax-work passed the night, Nell rather thought she must 
have been dreaming of lying awake*. However, she ex- 
pressed herself very sorry to hear such a dismal account of 
her state of health, and sliortly afterwards sat down with 
.her grandfather and Mrs. Jarley to breakfast. The meal 
finished, Nell assishnl to wash the cups and saucers, and 
put them in their proper places, and these household duties 
performed, Mrs. Jarl<\y arrayed herself in an exceedingly 
bright shawl for the purpose of making a progress through 
the streets of the town. 

^^The wan will come on to bring the boxes,” said Mrs. 
Jarley, ^^and yon had better come in it, child. I am 
obliged to walk, very much against jny will; but the people 
expect it of me, and public cliaracteu'S can’t be their own 
masters and mistresses in such matters as these. How do 
I look, child? ” 

Nell returned a satisfactory reply, and Mrs. Jarley, after 
sticking a great many ])ius into various parts of her figure, 
and making several abortive attemi)ts to obtain a full view 
of her own back, was at last satisfied with her appearance, 
and went forth majestically. 

The caravan followed at no great distance. As it went 
jolting through the streets, Nell ])oeped from the window, 
curious to see in what kind of place they were, and yet 
fearful of encountering at every turn the dreaded face of 
Quilp. It was a pretty large town, with an open square 
which they were crawling slowly across, and in the middle 
of which was the Town-Hall, with a clock-tower and a 
weathercock. There were houses of stone, houses of red 
brick, houses of yellow brick, houses of lath and plaster} 
and houses of wood, many of them very old, with withered 
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faces carved upon the beams, and staring down into the 
street. These had very little winking windows, and low- 
arched doors, and, in some of the narrower ways, quite 
overhung the pavement. The streets were very clean, very 
sunny, very empty, and very dull. A few idle men lounged 
about the two inns, and the empty market-place, and the 
tradesmen’s doors, and some old people were dozing in 
chairs outside an almshouse wall ; but scarcely any passen- 
gers who seemed bent on going anywhere, or to have any 
object in view, went by ; and if perchance some straggler 
did, his footsteps echoed on the hot bright pavement for 
minutes afterwards. Nothing seemed to be going on but 
the clocks, and they had such drowsy faces, such heavy 
lazy hands, and such cracked voices, that they surely must 
have been too slow. The very dogs were all asleep, and 
the flies, drunk with moist sugar in the grocer’s shop, for- 
got their wings and briskness, and baked to death in dusty 
corners of the window. 

Rumbling along with most unwonted noise, the caravan 
stopped at last at the place of exhibition, where Nell dis- 
mounted amidst an admiring group of children, who evi- 
dently supposed her to be an important item of the curiosi- 
ties, and were fully ini])ressed with the belief that her 
grandfather was a cunning device in wax. The chests 
were taken out with all convenient despatch, and taken in 
to be unlocked by Mrs. Jarley, who, attended by George 
and another man in velveteen shorts and a drab hat orna- 
mented with turnpike tickets, were waiting to dispose their 
contents (consisting of red festoons and other ornamental 
devices in upholstery work) to the best advantage in the 
decoration of the room. 

They all got to work without loss of time, and very busy 
they were. As the stupendous collection were yet concealed 
by cloths, lest the envious dust should injure their com- 
plexions, Nell bestirred herself to assist in the embellish- 
ment of the room, in which her grandfather also was of 
great service. The two men being well used to it, did a 
great deal in a short time; and Mrs. Jarley served out the 
tin tacks from a linen pocket like a toll-collector’s which 
she wore for the purpose, and encouraged her assistants to 
renewed exertion. 

While they were thus em})loyed, a tallish gentleman with 
a hook nose and black hair, dressed in a military surtout 
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very short and tight in the sleevefi, and which had once 
been frogged and braided all over, but was now sadly shora 
of its garnituro and quite threadbax’e — dressed too in ancient 
grey pantaloons fitting tight to the leg, and a pair of pumps 
in the winter i>f tlieir existence— looked in at the door, and 
smiled affably. 

Mrs. darby’s back being then towards him, the military 
gentleman shook his forefinger as a sign that her myrmi- 
dons were not to appris(‘ her of his presence, and stealing 
up cloR('. behind her, tapjxHl her on the neck, and cried 
playfully Boh ! ” 

Wliat, Mr. Slum!” eri(‘(l the lady of the wax -work. 
'‘Lor! ulioM luiv(‘ tliought of seeing you here! ” 

‘‘ ’P('u my soul and lionour,” said Mr. Slum, “that’s a 
good remark. ’Poo my soul and honour, that’s a wise 
remark, Who trould ]\a\o llurnghtit! George, jxiy faith- 
ful feller, liow an* you? ” 

Georgo rt eeived this advauor with a surly indifference, 
observing tliat lie uas w^ll tmough for the matter of that, 
and hammering lustily all the time 

“I came here,” said llie militaiy goutlmnan turning to 
Mrs. Jarley, — “ ’i)on my .-.(nil and honour, I hardly know 
what I came here for. It Avould ))u/zle me to tell you, it 
would by (Jad. 1 wanted a little iiiS})iratioii, a little fresli- 
ening up, a little (diange of idt'as, and — ’l\)ii my soul aud 
honour,” said th(‘ militaiy gentleman, elieeking himself 
and looking round the loom, “a (h‘Ailish classical thing 
this is! l>y Gad, it\s quite ^luierviaii! ” 

“It’ll look well enough when it c*ome^ to be finished,” 
observed Mrs. Javh\y. 

“ Well enough! said Mr. Slum. “Will you believe me 
when 1 say it's tlu' delight of m y’ life to have dabbled in 
poetry, when T think 1 \e exercised my jien upon this 
charming theme? r>y the way — any orders? Is there any 
little thing I can do for }ou?” 

“It comes so very ex[)eusive, »Sir,” leplied Mrs. Jarley, 
“aud I really don't think it does mueh good.” 

“Hush! No, no!” returned Mr. Slum, elevating his 
hand. “No Jibs. I’ll not hear it. Don’t say it don’t do 
good. Don’t say it. I know better! ” 

“I don’t think it does,” said Mrs. Jarley. 

“Ha, ha! ” cried Mr. Slum, “you’re giving way, you’re 
doming down. Ask the perfumers, ask the blacking-mak- 
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|sk the hatters, ask the old lottery-'offioe-keepers — ask 
my man among ’em what my poetry has done for him, and 
mark my words, he blesses the name of Slum. If he’s an 
honest man, he raises his eyes to heaven, and blesses the 
name of Slum — mark that ! You are acquainted with West- 
minster Abbey, Mrs. Jaiiey? ” 

^‘Yes, surely.” 

Then upon my soul and honour, ma’am, you’ll find in a 
certain angle of that dreary pile, called Poets’ Corner, a 
few smaller names than Slum,” retorted that gentleman, 
tapping himself expressively on the forehead to imply that 
there was some slight quantity of brains behind it. ^^Fve 
got a little trifle here now,” said Mr. Slum, taking off his 
hat which was full of scraps of i)aper, a little trifle here, 
thrown off in the heat of the moment, which I should say 
was exactly the thing you wanted to set this place on fire 
with. It’s an acrostic- the name at this moment is War- 
ren, but the idea’s a convertible one, and a positive inspira- 
tion for Jarley. Have the acrostic.” 

suppose it’s very dear,” said Mrs. Jarley. 

‘‘Five shillings,” returned Mr. Slum, using Ids pencil as 
a tooth-pick. “Cheaper than any prose.” 

“I couldn’t give more tlian three,” Stud Mrs, Jarley. 

“ — And six,” retort(*(l Slum. “(Vmie. Three-aud-six.” 

Mrs. Jarley was not ])roof against the poet’s insinuating 
manner, and Mr. Slum entered the order in a small note- 
book as a throe-and-sixpenny one. Slum then with- 

drew to alter the acrostic, after taking a most affectionate 
leave of his patroness, and ])romising to return, as soon as 
he possibly could, with a fair co])y tor the printer. 

As his presence had not interfered with or interrupted 
the preparations, they were now far advanced, and were 
completed shortly after his departure. When the festoons 
were all put up as tastily as they might be, the stupendous 
collection was uncovered, and there were displayed, on a 
raised platform some two feet from the floor, running round 
the room and parted from the rude public by a crimson rope 
breast high, divers sprightly effigies of celebrated charac- 
ters, singly and in groups, clad in glittering dresses of 
various climes and times, and standing more or less un- 
steadily upon their legs, with their eyes very wide open, 
and their nostrils very much inflated, and the muscles of 
their legs and arms very strongly developed, and all their 
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countenances expressing great surprise. All the gentlemen 
were very pigeon "breasted and very blue about the beards, 
and all the ladies were miraculous figures ; and all the ladies 
and all tlio gentlemen were looking intensely nowhere, and 
staring with extraordinary earnestness at nothing. 

\\1i(‘n Xell liad exhausted her first raptures at this 
glorious sight, Mrs. Jarley ordered the room to be cleared 
of all but herself and the child, and, sitting herself down 
ill an arm-chair in tlie centre, formally invested her with a 
willow wand, long used by herself for pointing out the 
characters, and was at great pains to instruct her in her 
duty. 

said Mrs. Jarley in her exhibition tone, as Nell 
touched a figure at the beginning of the platform, ^^is an 
unfortunate Maid of Honour in the Time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who died from pricking her finger in consequence of 
working upon a Sunday. Observe the blood wliich is trick- 
ling from her linger; also the gold-eyed needle of the 
period, with which she is at work.’^ 

All this Nell repeated twice or thrice, pointing to the 
finger and the needle at the right times, and then passed 
oil to the next. 

^‘Tliat, ladies and gentlemen,’^ said Mrs. Jarley, 
Jasper Packleiiierton of atrocious memory, who courted and 
married fourteen wives, and destroyed them all by tickling 
the soles of their feet when they was sleeping in the con- 
soiousuess of innocence and virtue. On being brought to 
the scaffold and asked if he was sorry for what he had 
done, he replied yes, he was sorry for having let ^em olf so 
easy, and hop(*d all Christian husbands would pardon him 
the offence. Jjct this be a warning to all young ladies to 
be particular in the character of the gentlemen of their 
choice. Ol)S(U‘V(* that his fingers is curled as if in the 
act of tickling, and that his face is represented with 
a wink, as he appeared when committing his barbarous 
murders.’^ 

When Noll knew all about Mr. Packlemerton, and could 
say it Avithoiit faltering, Mrs. Jarley passed on to the fat 
man, and tlien to the thin man, the tall man, the short 
man, the old lady who died of dancing at a hundred and 
thirty-two, the wild boy of the woods, the woman who 
poisoned fourteen families wdth pickled walnuts, and other 
historical characters and interesting but misguided iiidl- 
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viduals. And so well did Nell profit by her instructions, 
and so apt was she to remember them, that by the time 
they had been shut up together for a couple of hours, she 
was in full possession of the history of the whole establish- 
ment, and perfectly competent to the enlightenment of 
visitors. 

Mrs. Jarley was not slow to express her admiration at 
this happy result, and carried her young friend and pupil 
to inspect the remaining arrangements within doors, by 
virtue of which the passage had been already converted into 
a grove of green baize hung with the inscriptions she had 
already seen (Mr. Slum’s productions), and a highly orna- 
mented table placed at the upj)er end for Mrs. Jarley her- 
self, at which she was to preside and take the money, in 
company with his Majesty King George tlie Third, Mr. 
Grimaldi as clown, Mary Queen of Scots, an anonymous 
gentleman of the Quaker persuasion, and Mr. Pitt holding 
in his hand a correct model of the bill for the imposition 
of the window duty. The preparations without doors had 
not been neglected either; for a nun of great personal at- 
tractions was telling her beads on the little portico over the 
door; and a brigand with the blackest possible head of 
hair, and the clearest possible complexion, was at that 
moment going round the town in a cart, consulting the 
miniature of a lady. 

It now only remained that Mr. Slum’s compositions 
should be judiciously distributed; that the pathetic effu- 
sions should find their way to all private houses and trades- 
people; and that the parody commencing ‘^If I know’d a 
donkey,” should be confined to the taverns, and circulated 
only among the lawyers’ clerks and choice spirits of the 
place. When this had been done, and Mrs. Jarley had 
waited upon the boarding-schools in person, witli a hand- 
bill composed expressly for them, in which it was distinctly 
proved that wax-work refined the mind, cultivated the 
taste, and enlarged the sphere of the human understanding, 
that indefatigable lady sat down to dinner, and drank out 
of the suspicious bottle to a flourishing campaign. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Unoukstionably Mrs. Jarley had an inventive genius. 
In the midst of the various devices for attracting visitors 
to the exhibition, little Nell was not forgotten. The light 
cart in which the Brigand usually made his perambulations 
being gaily dressed with flags and streamers, and the Bri- 
gand placed therein, contemplating the miniature of his 
beloved as usual, Nell was accommodated with a seat be- 
side him, decorated with artificial flowers, and in this state 
and ceremony rode slowly through the town every morning, 
dispersing handbills from a basket, to the sound of drum 
and trmnpet. The beauty of the child, coupled with her 
gentle and timid bearing, produced quite a sensation in 
the little country place. The Brigand, heretofore a source 
of exclusive interest in the streets, became a mere second- 
ary consideration, and to be important only as a part of the 
show of which she was the chief attraction. Grown-up 
folks began to bo intcresttal in the bright-eyed girl, and 
some score of little boys fell desperately in love, and con- 
stantly left inclosures of nuts and apples, directed in small 
text, at the wax-work door. 

This desirable impression was not lost upon Mrs. Jarley, 
who, lest Nell should become too cheap, soon sent the 
Brigand out a^oue again, and kept her m the exhibition 
room, where she described the figures every half-hour to 
the great satisfaction of admiring audiences. And these 
audiences were of a very superior description, including a 
great many young ladies’ boarding-schools, whose favour 
Mrs. Jarley had been at great pains to conciliate, by alter- 
ing the face and costume of Mr. Grimaldi as clown to rep- 
resent Mr. Lindley Murray as he appeared when engaged 
in the composition of his English Grammar, and turning a 
murderess of great renown into Mrs. Hannah More — both 
of which likenesses were admitted by Miss Mouflathers, 
who was at the head of the head Boarding and Day Estab- 
lishment in the town, and who condescended to take a Pri- 
vate View with eight chosen young ladies, to be quite start- 
ling from their extreme correctness. Mr. Pitt in a nightcap 
and bedgown, and without his boots, represented the poet 
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Cowpei with perfect exactness; and Mary Queen of Scots, 
in a da^k wig, white shirt-collar, and male attire, was such 
a comidete image of Lord Byron that the young ladies quite 
screamed when they saw it. Miss Monflathers, however, 
rebuked this enthusiasm, and took occasion to reprove Mrs. 
Jarley for not keeping her collection more select, observing 
that His Lordship had held certain free opinions quite in- 
compatible with wax-work honours, and adding something 
about a Dean and Chapter, which Mrs. Jarley did not 
understand. 

Although her duties were sufficiently laborious, Nell 
. found in the lady of the caravan a very kind and consider- 
ate person, who had not only a peculiar relish for being 
comfortable herself, but for making everybody about her 
comfortable also ; which latter taste, it may be remarked, 
is, even in persons who live in much finer places than cara- 
vans, a far more rare and uncommon one than the first, and 
is not by any means its necessary consequence. As her pop- 
ularity procured her various little fees from the visitors on 
which her patroness never demanded any toll, and as her 
grandfather too was well-treated and useful, she had no 
cause of anxiety in connexion with the wax-work, beyond 
that which sprang from her recollection of Quilp, and her 
fears that he might return and one day suddenly encounter 
them. 

Quilp indeed was a perpetual nightmare to the child, who 
was constantly haunted by a vision of his ugly face and 
stunted figure. She slept, for their better security, in the 
room where the wax-work figures were, and she never re- 
tired to this place at night but she tortured herself — she 
could not help it — with imagining a resemblance, in some 
one or other of their death-like faces, to the dwarf, and 
this fancy would sometimes so gain upon her that she 
would almost believe he had removed the figure and stood 
within the clothes. Then there were so many of them 
with their .great glassy eyes — and, as they stood one behind 
the other all about her bed, they looked like living crea- 
tures, and yet so unlike in their grim stillness and silence, 
that she had a kind of terror of them for their own sakes, 
and would often lie watching their dusky figures until she 
was obliged to rise and light a candle, or go and sit at the 
open window and feel a companionship in the bright stars. 
At these times, she would recall the old house and the 
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window at which she used to sit alone; and then she 
would think of poor Kit and all his kindness, until the 
tears caine into her eyes, and she would weep and smile 
together. 

Often and anxiously at this silent hour, lier thoughts re- 
verted toiler grandfather, and she would wonder how much 
lie remembered of their former life, and whether he was 
ever really mindful of the change in their condition and of 
their late helplessness and destitution. When they were 
wandering about, she seldom thought of this, but now she 
could nut help considering Avhat would become of them if 
lie f(dl sick, or hiu’ own strength were to fail her. He was 
viuy ]>atient and willing, hapjiy to exeinite any little task, 
and glad to be of ust^. ; but he was in the same listless state, 
with no prospect of improvement — a mere child — a poor, 
thoughtless, vacjint creature — a harmless fond old man, 
susceptible of tender love and regard for her, and of pleas- 
ant and painful im])ressions, but alive to nothing more. It 
made her very sad to know that this was so — so sad to see 
it that sometinuis when he sat sadly by, smiling and nod- 
ding to her when she looked rouiul, or when he caressed 
some little child and carried it to and fro, as he was fond 
of doing by the hour together, perplexed by its simple 
questions, yet patient under his own infinnity, and seeming 
ahaost conscious of it too, and humbled even before the 
mind of an infant — so sad it made her to see him thus, 
that she would burst into tears, and, withdrawing into 
some .secret jjlace, fall down upon her knees and pray that 
he might be restored. 

But the bitterness of her grief was not in beholding him 
in this condition, when he was at least content and tran- 
quil, nor in her solitary meditations on his altered state, 
though these were trials for a young heart. Cause for 
deeper and heavier sorrow was yet to come. 

One evening, a holiday night with them, Nell and her 
grandfather went out to walk. They had been rather 
closely confined for some days, and the weather being 
warm, they strolled a long distance. Clear of the town, 
they took a footpath which struck through some pleasant 
fields, judging that it would terminate in the road they 
quitted and enable them to return that way. It made, 
however, a much wider circuit than they had supposed, 
and thus they were tempted onward until sunset, when 
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they reached the track of which they were iu search, and 
stopped to rest. 

It had been gradually getting overcast, and now the sky 
was dark and lowering, save where the glory of the depart- 
ing sun piled up masses of gold and burning fire, decaying 
embers of which gleamed here and there through the black 
veil, and shone redly down upon the earth. The wind be- 
gan to moan in hollow murmurs, as the sun went down 
carrying glad day elsewhere ; and a train of dull clouds 
coming up against it, menaced thunder and lightning. 
Large drops of rain soon began to fall, and, as the storm 
clouds came sailing onward, others supplied the void they 
left behind and spread over all the sky. Then was heard 
the low rumbling of distant thunder, then the lightning 
quivered, and then the darkness of an hour seemed to have 
gathered in an instant. 

Fearful of taking shelter beneath a tree or hedge, the old 
man and the child Jiurried along the high road, hoping to 
find some house in which they could seek a refuge from 
the storm, which had now burst forth in earnest, and every 
moment increased in violence. Drenched with the pelting 
rain, confused by the deafening thunder, and bewildered 
by the glare of the forked lightning, they would have 
passed a solitary house without being aware of its vicinity, 
had not a man, who was standing at the door, called lustily 
to them to enter. 

‘‘ Your ears ought to be better than other folks’ at any 
rate, if you make so little of the chance of being struck 
blind,” he said, retreating from the door and shading his 
eyes with his hands as the jagged lightning came again. 

What were you going past for, eh? ” he added, as he closed 
the door and led the way along a passage to a room behind. 

We didn’t see the house. Sir, till we heard you calling,” 
Nell replied. 

‘^No wonder,” said the man, “with this lightning in 
one’s eyes, by-the-by. You had better stand by the fire 
here, and dry yourselves a bit. You can call for what you 
like if you want anything. If you don’t want anything, 
you are not obliged to give an order, don’t be afraid of that. 
This is a public-house, that’s all. The Valiant Soldier is 
pretty well known hereabouts.” 

“Is this house called the Valiant Soldier, Sir?” asked 
NelL 
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thought everybody knew that/^ replied the landlord 
Where have you come from, if you don^t know the Valiant 
Soldier as well as the Church catechism? This is the 
Valiant Soldier, by James Groves, — Jem Groves— honest 
Jem Groves, as is a man of unblemished moral character, 
and has a good dry skittle-ground. If any man has got 
anything to say again Jem Groves, let him say it to Jem 
Groves, and Jem Groves can accommodate him with a cus- 
tomer on any teims from four pound a side to forty. 

With these words, the speaker tapped himself on the 
waistcoat to intimate tliat he was the Jem Groves so highly 
eulogized; sparred scientifically at a counterfeit Jem 
Groves, who was sparring at society in general from a 
black frame over the cliimney-piece ; and, applying a half- 
emptied glass of spirits and water to his lips, drank Jem 
Groves’s health. 

The night being warm, there was a large screen drawn 
across the room, for a barrier against the heat of the fire. 
It seemed as if somebody on the other side of this screen 
had been insinuating doubts of Mr. Groves’s prowess, and 
had thereby given rise to these egotistical expressions, for 
Mr. Groves wound up his defiance by giving a loud knock 
upon it with his knuckles and pausing for a reply from the 
other side. 

There an’t many men,” said Mr. Groves, no answer 
being returned, who would ventur’ to cross Jem Groves 
under his own roof. There’s only one man, I know, that 
has nerve enough for that, and that man’s not a hundred, 
mile from here neither. But he’s worth a dozen men, and 
I let him say of me whatever he likes in consequence, — he 
knows that.” 

In return for this complimentary address, a very gruff 
hoarse voice bade Mr. Groves “ hold his noise and light a 
candle.” And the same voice remarked that the same 
gentleman ^‘needn’t waste his breath in brag, for most, 
people knew pretty well what sort of stuff he was made 
of.” 

“Nell, they’re — they’re playing cards,” whispered the 
old man, suddenly interested. “ Don’t you hear them? ” 

“ Look sharp with that candle,” said the voice ; “ it’s as 
much as I can do to see the pips on the cards as it is ; and 
get this shutter closed as quick as you can, will you? 
Your beer will be the worse for to-night’s thunder I ex- 
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pect. 4-Game ! Seven-and-sixpence to me, old Isaac. Haad 
over.*^ 

‘*Do you hear, Nell, do you hear them? whispered the 
old man again, with increased earnestness, as the money 
chinked upon the table. 

haven^t seen such a storm as this,’^ said a sharp 
cracked voice of most disagreeable quality, when a tremen- 
dous peal of thunder had died away, “ since the night when 
old Luke Withers won thirteen times running, upon the 
red. We all said he had the DeviFs luck and his own, and 
as it was the kind of night for the Devil to be out and busy, 
I suppose he was looking over his shoulder, if anybody 
could have seen him.” 

‘‘Ah!” returned the gruff voice; “for all old Luke^s 
winning through thick and thin of late years, I remember 
the time when he was tlie unluckiest and unfortunatest of 
men. He never took a dice-box in his hand, or held a card, 
but he was plucked, pigeoned, and cleaned out completely.” 

“ Do you hear what he says? ” whispered the old man. 
“ Do you hear that, Nell? ” - ^ 

The child saw with astonishment and alarm that his 
whole appearance had undergone a complete chauge. His 
face was flushed and eager, his eyes were strained, his teeth 
set, his breath came short and thick, and the hand he laid 
upon her arm trembled so violently that she shook beneath 
its grasp. 

“Bear witness,” he muttered, looking upward, “that I 
always said it ; that I knew it, dreamed of it, felt it was 
the ti'uth, and that it must be so! What money have we, 
Nell? Come ! I saw you with money yesterday. What 
money have we? Give it to me.” 

“No, no, let me keep it, grandfather,” said the fright- 
ened child. “ Let us go away from here. Do not mind the 
rain. Pray let us go.” 

“Give it to me, I say,” returned the old man fiercely. 
“ Hush, hush, don’t cry, Nell. If I spoke sharply, dear, 
I didn’t mean it. It’s for thy good. I have wronged 
thee, Nell, but I will right thee yet, I will indeed. Where 
is the money? ” 

“Do not take it,” said the child. “Pray do not take it, 
dear. For both our sakes let me keep it, or let me throw 
it away — better let me throw it away, than you take it 
now. Let us go ; do let us go.” 
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^^Give me the money returned the old man, must 
have it. There — there — that’s my dear Nell. I’ll right 
thee one day, child, l’]l right thee, never rfear ! ” 

She took from her i)ocket a little purse. He seized it 
with the same rapid impatience which had characterized 
his speech, and hastily made his way to the other side of 
the screen. It was impossible to restrain him, and the 
trembling child followed close behind. 

The landlord had ])laced a light upon the table, and was 
engaged in drawing the curtain of the window. The 
speakers whom tlu^y had heard wei-e two men, wdio had a 
piuik of cards and some silv^cn* money between them, while 
upon the screen itsidf the games they had jjlayed were 
scored in chalk. Idie man with the rough voice was a 
burly fellow of middles age, with large black whiskers, 
broad cheeks, a (ioarse wide mouth, and bull neck, which 
was pretty freely displayed, as his shirt collar Avas only 
confined by a loose rcnl neckerchief. He wore his hat, 
vv^hich Avas of a ljroAvnish-v.diit(‘, and had beside him a thick 
knotted stick. The other man, whom his companion had 
called Isaa(*., Avas of a more slender figure — stoo])ing, and 
high in the shoulders — Avitli a very ill-favoured face, and 
a most sinister and Aullainous s(|ui}it. 

^^Now, old gentleman,” said Isaac, looking round. ^‘Do 
you know either of us? This side of the screen is private, 
Sir.” 

‘‘No offence, I hoi)e,” returned the old man. 

“But by G — , Sir, there is offence,” said the other, in- 
terrupting him, “ Avhen you intrude yourself upon a couple 
of gentlemen Avho are particularly engaged.” 

“ I had no intention to offend,” said the old man, look- 
ing anxiously at the cards, “ I thought that — ” 

“But you had no right to think, Hir,” retorted the other. 
“ What the devil has a man at your time of life to do with 
thinking? ” 

“Novy, bully boy,” said the stout man, raising Ids eyes 
from his cards for the first time, “can’t you let him 
speak? 

The landlord, who had apparently resolved to remain 
neutral until he knew which side of the question the stout 
man would espouse, chimed in at this place with “ Ah, to 
be sure, can’t you let him speak, Isaac List? ” 

“ Can’t I let him speak,” sneered Isaac in reply, mimick- 
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ing as nearly as he could, in his shrill voice, the tones 
of the landlord. ^‘Yes, I can let him speak, Jemmy 
Groves. 

Well then, do it, will j^ou? said the landlord. 

Mr. List’s squint assumed a portentous character, which 
seemed to threaten a prolongation of this controversy, when 
his companion, who had been looking sharply at the old 
man, put a timely stop to it. 

Who knows,” said he, with a cunning look, “ but the 
gentleman may have civilly meant to ask if he might have 
the honour to take a hand with us ! ” 

“I did mean it,” cried the old man. “That is what I 
mean. That is what I want now! ” 

“I thought so,” returned the same man. “Then who 
knows but the gentleman, anticipating our objection to play 
for love civilly desired to play for money? ” 

The old man replied by shaking the little purse in his 
eager hand, and then throwing it down upon the table, 
and gathering up the cards as a miser would clutch at 
gold. 

“Oh! That indeed — ” said Isaac; “if that’s what the 
gentleman meant, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Is this 
the gentleman’s little j)urse? A very pretty little purse. 
Rather a light purse,” added Isaac, throwing it into the 
air and catching it dexterously, “but enough to amuse a 
gentleman for half an hour or so.” 

“ We’ll make a four-handed game of it, and take in 
Groves,” said the stout man. “Come, Jemmy.” 

The landlord, who conducted himself like one who was 
well used to such little parties, approached the table and 
took his seat. The child, in a perfect agony, drew her 
grandfather aside, and imj)lored him, even then, to come 
away. 

“ Gome ; and we may be so happy,” said the child. 

“ We will be happy,” replied the old man hastily. “ Let 
me go, Nell. The means of happiness are on the cards 
and in the dice. We must rise from little winnings to 
great. There’s little to be won here; but great will come 
in time. I shall but win back my own, and it’s all for 
thee, my darling.” 

“ God help us ! ” cried the child. “ Oh ! what hard for* 
tune brought us here? ” 

“ Hush ! ” rejoined the old man, laying his hand upon her 
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mouth, Fortune will not bear chiding. We must not re- 
proach her, or she shuns us; I have found that out.^^ 

Now, mister,^' said the stout man. If you’re not com- 
ing yourself, give us the cards, will you? ” 

I am coming,” cried the old man. Sit thee down, 
Nell, sit thee down and look on. Be of good heart, it’s 
all for thee — all — every penny. I don’t tell them, no, no, 
or else they wouldn’t play, dreading the chance tliat such 
a cause must give me. Look at them. See what they are 
and what thou art. Who doubts that we must win ! ” 

The gentleman has thought better of it, and isn’t com- 
ing,” said Isaac, making as tliough he would rise from the 
table. ^‘I’ln sorry llie gentleman’s daunted — nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have — but the gentleman knows best.” 

‘‘Why, I am ready. You have all been slow but me,” 
said the old man. “ I wonder who’s more anxious to begin 
than I.” 

As he spoke he drew a chair to the table ; and the othei 
three closing round it at the same time, the game com- 
menced. 

The child sat by, and wab^hed its progress with a trou- 
bled mind. Eegardless of the run of luck, and mindful 
only of the desperate passion which had its hold upon her 
grandfather, losses and gains were to her alike. Exulting 
in some brief triumph, or cast down by a defeat, there he 
sat so wild and restless, so feverishly and intensely anx- 
ious, so terribly eager, so ravenous for the paltry stakes, that 
she could have almost better borne to see him dead. And yet 
she was the innocent cause of all this torture, and he, gam- 
bling with such a savage thirst for gain as the most insati- 
able gambler never felt, had not one selfish thought ! 

On the contrary, the other three — knaves and gamesters 
by their trade — while intent upon their game, were yet as 
cool and quiet as if every virtue had been centred in their 
breasts. Sometimes one would look up to smile to another, 
or to snuff the feeble candle, or to glance at the lightning 
as it shot through the open window and fluttering curtain, 
or to listen to some louder peal of thunder than the rest, 
with a kind of momentary impatience, as if it put him out; 
but there they sat, with a calm indifference to everything 
but their cards, perfect philosophers in appearance, and 
with no greater show of passion or excitement than if they 
had been made of stone. 
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The storm had raged for full three hours ; the lightning 
had grown fainter and less frequent; the thunder, from 
seeming to roll and break above their heads, had gradually 
died away into a deep hoarse distance ; and still the game 
went on, and still the anxious child was quite forgotten. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

At length the play came to an end, and Mr. Isaac List 
rose the only winner. Mat and the landlord bore their 
losses with professional fortitude. Isaac pocketed his gains 
with the air of a man who had quite made up his mind 
to win, all along, and v^2i6 neither surprised nor pleased. 

NelPs little purse was exhausted; but, although it lay 
empty by his side, and the other players had now risen 
from the table, the old man sat poring over the cards, deal- 
ing them as they had been dealt before, and turning up the 
different hands to see what each man would have lield if 
they had still been playing. He was quite absorbed in this 
occupation, when the child drew near and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder, telling him it was near midnight. 

“ See the curse of poverty, Nell,^^ he said, pointing to 
the packs he had spread out upon the table. ^‘If I could 
have gone on a little longer, only a little longer, the luck 
would have turned on my side. Yes, it^s as plain as the 
marks upon the cards. See here — and there — and here 
again. 

^‘Put them away,’^ urged the child. ‘‘Try to forget 
them.^^ 

^‘Try to forget them! ” he rejoined, raising his haggard 
face to hers, and regarding her with an incredulous stare. 

To forget them ! How are we ever to grow rich if I for- 
get them? ” 

The child could only shake her head. 

^^Ko, no, Nell,” said the old man, patting her cheek; 
** they must not be forgotten. We must make amends for 
this as soon as we can. Patience — patience, and we’ll 
right thee yet, I promise thee. Lose to-day, win to-mor- 
row. And nothing can be won without anxiety and care- 
nothing. Come, I am ready.” 
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Do you know what the time is? ” said Mr. Groves, who 
was smoking with his friends. ^‘Past twelve oViock — 

— ‘‘ And a rainy night,” added the stout man. 

*^The Valiant Soldier, by James Groves. Good beds. 
Cheap entertainment for man and beast,” said Mr. Groves, 
quoting his sign-board. “ Half-past twelve o’clock.” 

^‘It’s very late,” said the uneasy child. wish we 
had gone before. What will they think of us! It will be 
two o’clock by the time we get back. What would it cost, 
Sir, if we stopped here?” 

^^Two good beds, oiie-and-sixpence ; supper and beer, 
one shilling; total, two shillings and sixpence,” replied the 
\’'aliaut Soblier. 

Now, Nell had still the piece of gold sewn in her dress; 
and when she came to consider the la,t(m(\ss of the hour, 
and the somnoleiit habits of Mrs. Jarley, and to imagine 
the state of eonstm’iiation in which th(*y would certainly 
throw that good lady by kno(*king her up in the middle of 
the night — and when slie, r(‘fle(*t(Hl, on the other hand, that 
if they riuuained where tiny wen*, and rose early in the 
morning, they might get back before she awoke*, and could 
plead tlie violeiu'o of the storm by which they had been 
overtaken, as a good a])()logy for Ilnur absence — she de- 
cided, after a great <h'al of hesitation, to r(‘inaiii. She 
therefore took her grandfatlier aside, and telling liim that 
she had still enough left to defray the cost of their lodging, 
projmsed tliai ^hey sluuild stay there f(»r the night. 

‘‘ If I had Had but tliat money before — If I had only 
known of it a few 3 ninutes ago! ” mnttered the old man. 

We will deeide to stop here if you i)lease,” said Nell, 
turning hastily to the landlord. 

‘^1 tliiuk that's prudent,” returned Mr. Groves. You 
shall have your su])pers directly.” 

Accordingly, when Mr. Groves had smoked his pipe out, 
knocked out the ashes, and placed it carefully in a corner 
of the fire-place, with the bowl downwards, he brought in 
the bread and cheese, and beer, with many high encomiums 
upon their excellence, and bade liis guests to fall to and 
make themselves at homo. Nell and her grandfather ate 
sparingly, for both were oceu])ied with their own reflec- 
tions; the other gentlemen, for whose constitutions beer 
was too Aveak and tame a liquid, consoled themselves with 
spirits and tobacco. 
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As they would leave the house very early in the morn- 
ing, the child was anxious to pay for their entertainment 
before they retired to bed. But as she felt the necessity 
of concealing her little hoard from her grandfather, and 
had to change the piece of gold, she took it secretly from 
its place of concealment, and embraced an opportunity of 
following the landlord when he went out of the room, and 
tendered it to him in the little bar. 

Will you give me the change here, if you please? ’’ said 
the child. 

Mr. James Groves was evidently surprised, and looked 
at the money, and rang it, and looked at tlie child, and at 
the money again, as though ho had a mind to inquire how 
she came by it. The coin being genuine, however, and 
changed at his house', he probably felt, like a wise land- 
lord, that it was no business of his. At any rate, he 
counted out the change mid gave it to her. The child was 
returning to the room where they had passed the evening, 
when she fancied she saw a ligure just gliding in at the 
door. There was nothing but a long dark passage between 
this door and the place where she had changed the money, 
and, being very certain that no person had passed in or out 
while she stood there, the thought struck her that she had 
been watched. 

But by whom? AVheu she re-entered tlie room, she 
found its inmates exactly as she had left them. Tlie stout 
fellow lay upon two chairs, resting his head on his hand, 
and the squinting man reposed in a similar attitude on the 
opposite side of the table. Between them sat her grand- 
father, looking intently at the winner with a kind of hun- 
gry admiration, and hanging upon his words as if he were 
some superior being. She was puzzled for a moment, and 
looked around to see if any one else were there. No. 
Then she asked her grandfather in a whisper whether any- 
body had left the room while she was absent. ‘^No,’^ he 
said, nobody. 

It must have been her fancy then ; and yet it was strange, 
that, without anything in her previous thoughts to lead to 
it, she should have imagined this figure so very distinctly. 
She was still wondering and thinking of it, when a girl 
came to light her to bed. 

The old man took leave of the company at the same time, 
and they went up stairs together. It was a great, rambling 
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house^ with dull corridors and wide stalroases which tho 
flaring candles seemed to make more gloomy. She left 
her grandfather in his chamber, and followed her guide to 
another, which was at the end of a passage, and approached 
by some half-dozen crazy steps. This was prepared for 
her. The girl lingered a little while to talk, and tell her 
grievances. She had not a good place, she said ; the wages 
were low, and the work was hard. She was going to leave 
it in a fortnight; the child couldn’t rocoinmend her to 
another, she Rup])osed? Indeed she was afraid another 
would be dilRcuIt to get after living there, for the house 
bad a very indifferent character; tin re was far too much 
card-playing, and such like. She was very much mistaken 
if some of tlic j»eoplewho came tlieic ofteiiest were quite as 
honest as they miglit lu', but sJie wouldn’t have it known 
that she had said so, for the woild. Thmitliere were some 
rambling allusions to aiej(‘(*t(Hl swi^etheart, who had threat- 
ened to go a soldieviug — a linal ])iomi.se of knocking at the 
door early in the luorniug — and ^‘(tood night.” 

The child did not feel eoiiifoitabh^ when she was left 
alone. She could not ludp thinking of the figure stealing 
through the passage down stairs; and what the girl had 
said did not tend to reassure lier. Tln^ men were very ill- 
looking. Tliey might get their li\ ing by robbing and mur* 
deriiig travellers. Who r»ould tell? 

Reasoning herstdf out of these feais, or losing sight of 
them for a little while, there came the anxiety to which the 
adventures of the night gave \ise. Heie was the old pas- 
sion awakened again in her giaiulfallier’s breast, and to 
what further distrai^tion it might timipt him Heaven only 
knew. What fears tlieir absence might have occasioned 
already! Persons might b(' seekingfor them even then. 
Would they be forgi\en in the morning, or turned adrift 
again? Oh! why had they stoijped in that strange place? 
It would have been better, under any (drcumstauces,* to 
have gone on ! 

At last, sleep gradu<illy stole upon her — a broken, fitful 
sleep, troubled by dreams of falling from high towers, and 
walung with a start and in great terror, A deeper slumber 
followed this — and then — What ! I hat figure in the rdom ! 

A figure was there. Yes, she had drawn np the blind 
to admit the light when it should be dawn, and there, be- 
tween the foot of the bed and the dark casement, it crCuched 
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and slank along, groping ita way with noiseless hands, 
stealing round the bed. She had no voice to cry for help, 
no power to move, but lay still, watching it. 

On it came — on, silently and stealthily, to the bed’s 
head. The breath so near her pillow, that she shrank back 
into it, lest those wandering hands should light upon her 
face. Back again it stole fco the window — then turned its 
head towards her. 

The dark form was a mere blot upon the lighter darkness 
of the room, but she saw the turning of the liead, and felt 
and knew how the eyes looked and tlie ears listened. 
There it remained, motionless as she. At length, still 
keeping the face towards her, it busied its hands in some- 
thing, and she heard tin* chink of nioiHy. 

Then, on it came again, silent and stealthy as before, 
and, replacing the garments it had takcui from the bedside, 
dropped upon its hands and knees and crawled away. How 
slowly it seemed to move, now that she could hear but not 
see it, creeping along the floor! It reached the door at last, 
and stood upon its feet. The steps creaked beneath its 
noiseless tread, and it was gone. 

The first impulse of the child was to fly from the terror 
of being by herself in that room — to have somebody by — 
not to be alone — and tlien her power of speech would be 
restored. With no consciousness of having moved, she 
gained the door. 

There was the dreadful shadow, pausing at the bottom of 
the steps. 

She could not pass it; she might have done so, perha]>s, 
in the darkness, without being seized, but her blood curdled 
at the thought. The figure stood quite still, and so did 
she ; not boldly, but of necessity ; for going back into the 
room was hardly less terrible than going on. 

The rain beat fast and furiously without, and run down 
in plashing streams from the thatched roof. Some summer 
insect, with no escape into the air, flew blindly to and fro, 
beating his body against the Avails and ceiling, and filling 
the silent place with his murmurs. The figure moved 
again. The child involuntarily did the same. Once in her 
grandfather’s room, she would be safe. 

It crept along the passage until it came to the very door 
she longed so ardently to reach. The child, in the agony 
of being so near, had almost darted forward with the design 
8 . 
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of bursting into the room and closing it behind her, when 
the figure stopped again. 

The idea flashed suddenly upon her — what if it entered 
there, and had a design upon the old man^s life! She 
turned faint and sick. It did. It went in. There was a 
light inside. The figure w’'as now within the chamber, and 
she, still dumb — quite dumb, and almost senseless — stood 
looking on. 

The door was ])artly open. Not knowing what she 
meant to do, but meaning to preserve him or be killed her- 
self, she staggeredforvvardandlooked in. What sight was 
that which met her view! 

The bed had not been lain on, but was smooth and empty. 
And at a table sat the old man himself, the only living 
creature there, his white face pinched and sharpened by the 
greediness which made his eyes unnaturally bright, count- 
ing the money of which his hands had robbed her. 


CIIAPTEK XXXL 

WiTir steps more faltering and unsteady than those with 
which she had a])proached the room, the child withdrew 
from the doo]’, and groped her way back to her own cham- 
ber. U he terror she had lately felt was nothing compared 
with that which now o])])ressed her. No strange robber, 
no treacherous host conniving at the plunder of his guests, 
or stealing to their beds to kill them in their sleep, no 
nightly pix)wler, however terrible and cruel, could have 
awakened in her bosom half the dread which the recogni- 
tion of her silent visitor ins]>ired. The grey-headed old 
man gliding like a ghost into her room and acting the thief 
while he supposed her fast asleep, then bearing off his prize 
and hanging over it with the ghastly exultation she had 
witnessed, was worse — immeasurably worse, and far more 
dreadful, for tlie moment, to reflect upon— than anything 
her wildest fancy could have suggested. If he should re- 
turn— there was no lock or bolt upon the door, and if, dis- 
trustful of having left some money yet behind, he should 
come back to seek for more — a vague awe and horror sur- 
rounded the idea of his slinking in again with stealthy 
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tread!^ and turning his face toward the empty bed, while 
she shrank down close at his feet to avoid his touch, which 
was almost insupportable. She sat and listened. Hark! 
A footstep on the stairs, and now the door was slowly 
opening. It was but imagination, yet imagination had all 
the terrors of reality; nay, it was worse, for the reality 
would have come and gone, and there an end, but in imagi- 
nation it was always coming, and never went away. 

The feeling which beset the child was one of dim uncer- 
tain horror. She had no fear of the dear old grandfather, 
in whose love for her this disease of the brain had been 
engendered ; but the man she had seen that night, wrapt in 
the game of chance, lurking in her room, and counting the 
money by the glimmering light, schemed like another crea- 
ture ill his shape, a monstrous distortion of liis image, a 
something to re(*-oil from, and be tlie more afraid of, be- 
cause it bore a likeness to him, and kept close about her, 
as he did. She could scarcely connect her own affectionate 
companion, save by liis loss, with this old man, so like yet 
so unlike him. She had ivept to see him dull and quiet. 
How much greater cause she had for weeping now! 

The child sat watching and thinking of these things, un- 
til the phantom in her mind so increased in gloom and terror, 
that she felt it would be a rtdief to hear the old man\s voice, 
or, if he were asleep, even to see him, and banish some of 
the fears that clustered round his image. She stole down 
the stairs and passage again. The door was still ajar as 
she had left it, and the candle burning as before. 

She had her own candle in her hand, prepared to say, if 
he were waking, that she was uneasy and could not rest, 
and had come to see if his were still alight. Looking into 
the room, she saw him lying calmly on his bed, and so took 
courage to enter. 

Past asleep — no passion in the face, no avarice, no anx- 
iety, no wild desire; all gentle, tranquil, and at peace. 
This was not the gambler, or the shadow in her room ; this 
was not even the worn and jaded man whose face had so 
often met her own in the grey morning light; this was her 
dear old friend, her harmless fellow-traveller, her good, 
kind grandfather. 

She had no fear as she looked upon his slumbering fea- 
tures, but she had a deep and weighty sorrow, and it found 
its relief in tears. 
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“God bless biml ” said the child, stooping softly to kiss 
his placid cheek. “ I see too well now, that they would 
indeed part us if they found us out, and shut him up from 
the light of the sun and sky. He has only me to heli> him. 
Gk>d bless us both I ” 

Lighting her candle, she retreated as silently as she 
had come, and, gaining Iior own room once more, sat up 
during the remainder of that long, long, miserable night. 

At last the day turned her waning candle pale, and she 
fell asleep. She was (piickly roused by the girl who had 
shown her up to bod; and, as soon as she was dressed, pre- 
pared to go down to her grandfather. But first she searched 
her pocket and found that her money was all gone — not a 
sixpence remained. 

The old man was ready, and in a few scHioiids they were 
on their road. The child thought he rather avoided her 
eye, and appeareil to expect that she would tell him of her 
loss. She felt she must do that, or he might suspect the 

truth. 

Grandfather,^^ she said in a tremulous voice, after they 
had walked about a mile in silence, do you think they 
are honest people at the house yonder? ’’ 

Why? returned the old man trembling. ‘^Do I think 
them honest — ^yes, they played lionostly . ” 

tell you why I ask,^^ rejoiiu'd Nell. lost some 
money last night — out of my bedroom I am sure. Unless 
it was taken by somebody iii jest — only in jest, dear grand- 
father, which would make me laugh heartily if 1 could but 
know it — 

Who would take money in jest? returned the old man 
in a hurried manner. Those who take money, take it to 
keep. Don^t talk of jest.^^ 

I^Then it was stolen out of my room, dear,” skid the 
child, whose last hope was destroyed by the manner of this 
reply. 

^^But is there no more, Nell?” said the old man; ^^iio 
more anywhere? Was it all taken — every farthing of it? 
was there nothing left? ” 

^‘Nothing,” replied the child. 

‘‘We must get more,” said the old man, “we must earn 
it, Nell, hoard it up, scrape it together, come by it some- 
how. Never mind this loss. Tell nobody of it, and per- 
haps we may regain it. Don’t ask how: — we may regain 
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it, aud a great deal more ; — but tell nobody, or trouble may 
come of it. And so they took it out of thy room, when 
thou wert asleep ! he added in a compassionate tone, very 
different from the secret, cunning way in which he had 
spoken until now. ^^Poor Nell, poor little Nell! 

The child hung down her head and wept. The sympa- 
thising tone in which he spoke, was quite sincere ; she was 
sure of that. It was not the lightest part of her sorrow to 
know that this was done for her. 

^^Not a Avord about it to any one but me,^^ said the old 
man, no, not even to nie,’^ he added hastily, for it can 
do no good. All the losses that ever were, are not worth 
tears from thy eyes, darling. Why should they be, when 
we will win them back? 

“Let them go,^’ said the child looking up. “Let them 
go, once and forever, and I Avould never shed another tear 
if every penny had been a thousand pounds.’^ 

“ Well, well,^^ returned the old man, checking himself as 
some impetuous answer rose to his lips, “she knows no 
better, I ought to be thankful for it,’^ 

“But listen to me,” said the child earnestly, “will you 
listen to me? ” 

“Ay, ay, 1^11 listen,” returned tlie old man, still without 
looking at her; “a pretty A^oice. It has always a sweet 
sound to me. It ahvays had Avhen it was her mother^s, 
poor child.” 

“Let me persuade you, then — oh, do let me persuade 
you,” said the child, “ to think no more of gains or losses, 
and to try no fortune but the fortune we pursue together.” 

“ We pursue this aim together,” retorted her grandfather, 
still looking away and seeming to confer with himself. 
“ Whose image sanctifies the game? ” 

“Have Ave been worse off,” resumed the child, “since 
you forgot these cares, and we have been travelling on to- 
gether? IlaA^e we not been much better and happier with- 
out a home to shelter us, than ever we were in that unhappy 
house, Avhen they were on your mind? ” 

“She speaks the truth,” murmured the old man in the 
same tone as before. “It must not turn me, but it is the 
truth — no doubt it is.” 

“Only remember what Ave have been since that bright 
morning when Ave turned our backs upon it for the last 
time,” said Nell, “ only remember what we have been since 
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we have been free of all those miseries — ^what peaceful 
days and quiet nights we have liad — what pleasant times 
we have known — what happiness we have enjoyed. If 
wo have been tired or hungry, we have been soon refreshed, 
and slept the sounder for it. Think what beautiful things 
we have seen, and how contented we have felt. And why 
was this blessed change? 

He stojiped her with a motion of his hand, and bade her 
talk to him no more just then, for he was busy. After a 
time he kissed lu‘r cheek, still motioning her to silence, 
and walked on, looking far before him, and sometimes 
stopping and gazing with a])uckcred brow upon the ground, 
as if he were painfully trying to collect his disordered 
thoughts. Once slui sasv tears in liis eyes. When he had 
gone on thus for sonui time, lie took her hand in his as he 
was accustomed to do, with nothing of the violence or ani- 
mation of his late niannej’; and so, by degrees so fine that 
the child could not trace them, settled down into his usual 
quiet way, and suffered lier to leadliim where she would. 

Wlien they ]>reseiited themselves iu the midst of the 
stupendous collection, they found, as Nell had anticipated, 
that Mrs. Jarley was not yet out of b(Hl, and that, although 
she had suffered some uneasiness on tlieir account over- 
night, and had indeed sat iij) for them until i>ast eleven 
o’clock, she had retired in the persuasion, that, being over- 
taken by storm at some distanc(i from home, they had 
sought the nearest shelter, and would not return before 
morning. Nell immediately applied herself with great 
assiduity to the decoration and preparation of the room, 
and had the satisfaction of completing her task, and dress- 
ing herself neatly, before the Ixiloved of the Royal Family 
came down to breakfast. 

Wo haven’t had,” said Mrs. Jarley when the meal was 
over, “more than eight of Miss Monflathers’s young ladies 
all the time we’ve l>een here, and there’s twenty-six of 
^em, as I was told by the cook when 1 asked her a question 
or two and i)ut her on the free-list. We must try ’em 
with a parcel of new bills, and you shall take it, my dear, 
and see what effect that has upon ’em.” 

The proposed expedition being one of paramount impor* 
tance, Mrs. Jarley adjusted Nell’s bonnet with ber own 
hands and declaring that she certainly did look very pretty, 
and refleoted credit on the establishment, dismissed heJ 
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with many commendations^ and certain needful directions 
as to the turnings on the right which she was to take, and 
the turnings on the left which she was to avoid. Thus 
instructed, Nell had no difficulty m finding out Miss Mon- 
flathers^s Boarding and Day Establishment, which was a 
large house, with a high wall, and a large garden-gate with 
a large brass plate, and a small grating through which Miss 
Monflathers^s parlour-maid inspected all visitors before ad- 
mitting them; for nothing in the shape of a man — no, not 
even a milkman — was suffered, without special license, to 
pass that gate. Even the tax gatherer, who was stout, and 
wore spectacles and a broad-brimmed hat, had the taxes 
handed through the grating. More obdurate than gate of 
adamant or brass, this gate of Miss Monflathers’s frowned 
on all mankind. The very butcher respected it as a gate 
of mystery, and left off whistling when he rang the bell. 

As Nell approached the awful door, it turned slowly 
upon its hinges with a creaking noise, and, forth from the 
solemn grove beyond, came a long tile of young ladies, two 
and two, all with open books in their hands, and some 
with parasols likewise. And last of the goodly procession 
came Miss Monfiathers, bearing herself a jjarasol of lilac 
silk, and supported by two smiling teachers, each mortally 
envious of the other, and devoted unto Miss Monfiathers. 

Confused by the looks and whispers of the girls, Nell 
stood with downcast eyes and suffered the procession to 
pass on, until Miss Monfiathers, bringing up the rear, ap- 
proached her, when she curtseyed and presented her little 
packet ; on receipt whereof Miss Monfiathers commanded 
that the line should halt. 

‘‘ You’re the wax-work child, are you not? said Miss 
Monfiathers. 

Yes, ma’am,” replied Nell, colouring deeply, for the 
young ladies had collected about her, and she was the 
centre on which all eyes were fixed. 

‘‘And don’t you think you must be a very wicked little 
child,” said Miss Monfiathers, who was of rather uncertain 
temper, and lost no opportunity of impressing moral truths 
upon the tender minds of the young ladies, “to be a wax- 
work child at all? ” 

Poor Nell had never viewed her position in this light, 
and not knowing what to say, remained silent, blushing 
more deeply than before. 
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/^Don^t you know^^^ said Miss Monflathers, ‘‘that it’s 
very naughty and unfeminine, and a perversion of the prop- 
erties wisely and benignantly transmitted to us, with ex- 
pansive powers to be roused from their dormant state 
through the medium of cultivation? ” 

* The two teachers murmured their respectful approval of 
this home-thrust, and looked at Nell as though they would 
have said that there indeed Miss Monflathers had hit her 
very hard. Then they smiled and glanced at Miss Mon- 
flathers, and then, their eyes meeting, they exchanged looks 
which plaijily said that eacli considered herself smiler in 
ordinax’y to Miss Monflathers, and regarded the other as 
having no right to smile, and that lier so doing was an act 
of ]jresuin[>tion and impertinence. 

“Don’t you feel how naughty it is of you,” resumed Miss 
Monflathers, “to be a wax-work cldkl, when you might 
have the ]>roud consciousness of assisting, to the extent of 
your infant powers, the manufactures of your country; of 
improving your mind by the constant contemplation of the 
steam-engine; and of earning a comfortable and indepen- 
dent subsistence of from two-and-nirie])ence to three shil- 
lings per week? DoJi’t you know that the harder you are 
at work, the liappier you are? ” 

“ ‘ How doth the little — ’ ” inurniiired one of the teachers, 
in quotation from Doctor Watts. 

“Eh? ’’said Miss Monflathers, turning smartly round. 
“Who said that? ” 

Of course the ceaclier who had not said it, indicated the 
rival wlio had, wiiom Miss Monflatliers frowiiingly re- 
quested to hold her peace; by that means throwing the in- 
forming teacher into raptures of joy. 

“The little busy bee,” said Miss Monflathers, drawing 
herself up, “is applicable only to genteel children. 

Tn books, or work, or liealtliful play ' 

is quite right as far as they are concerned; and the work 
means painting on velvet, fancy needle-work, or embroi- 
dery. In such cases as these,” pointing to Nell, with her 
parasol, “and in the case of all poor people’s children, 
we should read it thus : 

‘ In work, work, work. In work alway 
Let my first years be past. 

That I may give for ev’ry day 
Some good account at last. * ” 
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A deep hum of applause rose not only from the two 
teachers, but from all the pupils, who were equally aston- 
ished to hear Miss Monflathers improvising after this 
brilliant style ; for although she had been long known as a 
politician, she had never api)eared before as an original poet. 
Just then somebody happened to discover that Nell was 
crying, and all eyes were again turned towards her. 

There were indeed tears in her eyes, and drawing out 
her handkerchief to brush them away, she happened to 
let it fall. Before she could stoop to pick it up, one young 
lady of about fifteen or sixteen, who had been standing a 
little apart from the others, as though she had no recog- 
nised place among them, sprang forward and put it in her 
hand. She was gliding timidly away again, when she was 
arrested by the governess. 

“ It was Miss Edwards who did that, I laiow^^^ said Miss 
Monflathers predictively. Now I am sure that was Miss 
Edwards.” 

It was Miss Edwards, and everybody said it was Miss 
Edwards, and Miss Edwards herself admitted that it was. 

^‘Is it not,” said Miss Monflathers, putting down her 
parasol to take a severer view of the offender, a most re- 
markable thing. Miss Edwards, that you have an attach- 
ment to the lower classes whiclx always draws you to their 
sides; or, rather, is it not a most extraordinary thing that 
all I say and do will not wean you from propensities which 
your original station in life have unhappily rendered habitual 
to you, you extremely vulgar-minded girl? ” 

‘‘I really intended no harm, ma’am,” said a sweet voice. 
^‘It was a momentary impulse, indeed.” 

‘^An impulse! ” repeated Miss Monflathers scornfully. 

I wonder that you presume to speak of impulses to me ” — 
both the teachers assented — I am astonished ” — both the 
teachers were astonished — suppose it is an impulse 
which induces you to take the part of every grovelling and 
debased person that comes in your way” — both the teachers 
supposed so too. 

“ But I would have you know. Miss Edwards,” resumed 
the governess in a tone of increased severity, that you 
cannot be permitted — if it be only for the sake of preserv- 
ing a proper example and decorum in this establishment — 
that you cannot be permitted, and that you shall not be 
permitted, to fly in the face of your superiors in this ex- 
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ceedingly groBS manner. If you have no reason to feel a 
becoming pride before wax-work children, there are young 
ladies here who have, and you must either defer to those 
young ladies or leave the establishment, Miss Edwards.” 

This young lady, being motherless and poor, was appren- 
ticed at the school — taught for nothing — teaching others 
what she learnt, for nothing — boarded for nothing — lodged 
for nothing — and set down and rated as something immeas- 
urably less than nothing, by all the dwellers in the house. 
The servant-maids felt lier inferiority, for they were better 
treated; free to come and go, and regarded in their stations 
with much nu>ro respect. The teachers were infinitely 
su])crior, for they had j^aid to go to school in their time, 
and were paid now . The juipils cared little for a companion 
who had no grand stories to tell about home ; no friends to 
come with post-horses, and be re(*eived in all humility, 
with cake and wine, by the governess; no deferential serv- 
ant to attend and bear her home for the holidays; nothing 
genteel to talk about, and nothing to display. But why 
was Miss Monflatheis always vexed and irritated with the 
poor apprentice — how did that come to pass ? 

Why, the gayest feather in Miss Moniiathers^s cap, and 
the brightest glory of Miss Monflathers^s school, was a 
baronet’s daughter — the real live daughter of a real live 
baronet — who, by some extraordinary reversal of the Laws 
of Nature, was not only plain in features but dull in intel- 
lect, while the poor apprentice Imd both a ready wit, and a 
liandsome face c*nd figure. It seems incredible. Here was 
Miss Edwards, who only paid a small premium which had 
been spent long ago, every day outshining and excelling 
the baronet’s <laughter, who learned all the extras (or was 
taught them all) and whose half-yearly bill came to double 
that of any other young lady’s in tlie school, making no 
account of the honour and reputation of her pupilage. 
Therefore, and because she was a dependant. Miss Mon- 
flathers had a great dislike to Miss Edwards, and was spite- 
ful to her, and aggravated by her, and, when she had com- 
passion on little Nell, verbally fell upon and maltreated 
her as we have already seen. 

You will not take the air to-day. Miss Edwards,” said 
Miss Monflathers. Have the goodness to retire to your 
own rpom, and not to leave it without permission.” 

The poor girl was moving hastily away, when she was 
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suddemly, in nautical phrase, brought to by a subdued 
shriek from Miss Monflathers. 

She has passed me without any salute ! ” cried the gov- 
erness, raising her eyes to the sky. “She has actually 
passed me without the slightest acknowledgment of my 
presence ! 

The young lady turned and curtsied. Nell could see 
that she raised her dark eyes to the face of her superior, 
and that their expression, and that of her whole attitude 
for the instant, was one of mute but most touching appeal 
against tliis ungenerous usage. Miss Monflathers only 
tossed lier head in re][)ly, and the great gate closed upon a 
bursting heart. 

“As for you, you wicked child, said Miss Monflathers, 
turning to Nell, tell your mistress that if she presumes to 
take the liberty of sciidiiijr to me any more, I will write to 
the legislative authorities and have her put in the stocks, 
or compelled to do penance in a white sheet ; and you may 
depend upon it that you shall certainly experience the 
treadmill if yon dare to come here again. Now ladies, 
on.” 

The procession filed off, two and two, with the books 
and parasols, and Miss Monflathers, calling the Baronet's 
daughter to walk with her and smooth her ruffled feelings, 
discarded the two teachers — who by this time had ex- 
changed their smiles for looks of sympathy — and left them 
to bring up the rear, and hate each other a little more for 
being obliged to walk together. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

Mrs. Jarley's wrath on first learning that she had been 
threatened with the indignity of Stocks and Penance, 
passed all description. The genuine and only Jarley ex- 
posed to public scorn, jeered by children, and flouted by 
beadles I The delight of the Nobility and Gentry shorn of 
a bonnet which a Lady Mayoress might have sighed to 
wear, and arrayed in a white sheet as a spectacle of morti- 
fication a*nd humility ! And Miss Monflathers, the^ auda- 
cious creature who presumed, even in the dimmest and re- 
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raotest distance of her imagination, to conjure up the 
degi^ding picture, am almost inclined, said Mrs. Jar- 
ley, bursting with tlie fulness of her anger and the weak- 
ness of her means of revenge, ^^to turn atheist when I think 
of it f 

But instead of adopting this course of retaliation, Mrs. 
Jarley, on vsecond thoughts, brought out the suspicious bot- 
tle, and ord(‘ring glasses to be set forth upon her favourite 
drum, and sinking into a chair behind it, called her satel- 
lites about h(*r, and to thmn several times recounted, word 
for word, the affronts she had received. This done, she 
begged them in a kind of deep despair to drink; then 
laughed, then cried, tln*n took a little sip herself, then 
laughed and cried again, and took a little more; and so by 
degrees the worthy lady wcuit on, increasing in smiles and 
decreasing in tears, until at last she eouldiiot laugh enough 
at Miss Monllathers, who, from being an object of dire 
vexation, became one of sheer ridlcxile and absurdity. 

^^For which of us is best off, I wonder, quoth Mrs. Jar- 
ley, ‘^sho or me! It\s only talking, when all is said and 
done, and if sIkj talks of me in the stocks, why I can talk 
of her in the stocks, which is a good deal funnier if we 
come to that. Lord, what dors it matter, after all ! ” 

Having arrived at this comfortalde frame of mind (to 
which she had been greatly assisted by certain short inter- 
jectional remarks of the philosophic George), Mrs. Jarley 
consoled Nell with many kind words, and recpiested as a 
personal favour that whenever she thought of Miss Mon- 
flathers she woidd do nothing else but laugh at her, all the 
days of her life. 

So ended Mrs. Jarley’s wrath, which subsided long be- 
fore the going down of the sun. NelPs anxieties, however, 
were of a deeper kind, and the cheeks they imposed upon 
her cheerfulness Avere not so easily removed. 

That evening, as she had dreaded, her grandfather stole 
away, and did not come back until the night was far spent. 
Worn out as she was, and fatigued in mind and body, she 
sat up alone, counting the minutes, until he returned — 
penniless, broken-spirited, and Avretched, but still hotl}*' 
bent upon his infatuation, 

“Get me money, he said wildly, as they parted for the 
nights ^ “ I must have money, Nell. It shall be paid thee 
back with gallant interest one day, but all the money that 
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comes unto thy hands, must be mine — ^not for myself; but 
to use for thee. Remember, Nell, to use for thee! 

What could the child do, with the knowledge she had, 
but give him every penuy that came into her hands, lest he 
should be tempted on to rob their benefactress? If she 
told the truth (so thought the child) he would be treated as 
a madman; if she did not supply him with money, he 
would sui^ply himself; supplying him, she fed the fire 
that burnt him up, and put him perhaps beyond recovery. 
Distracted by these thoughts, borne down by the weight of 
the sorrow which she dared not tell, tortured by a crowd 
of apprehensions whenever the old man was absent, and 
dreading alike his stay and his return, the colour forsook 
her cheek, her eye grew dim, and her heart was oppressed 
and heavy. All her old sorrows had come back upon her, 
augmented by new fears and doubts ; by day they were 
ever present to her mind ; by night they liovered round her 
pillow, and haunted her in dreams. 

It was natural that, in the midst of her affliction, she 
should often j*evert to that sweet young lady of whom she 
had only caught a hasty glance, but whose sympathy, ex- 
pressed in one slight brief action, dwelt in her memory 
like the kindnesses of years. She would often think, if 
she had such a friend as that to whom to tell her griefs, 
how much lighter her heart would be — that if she were but 
free to hear that voice, she would be happier. Then she 
would wish that she were something better, that she were 
not quite so poor and humble, that she dared address her 
without fearing a repulse ; and then feel that there was an 
immeasurable distance between them, and have no hope 
that the young lady thought of her any more. 

It was now holiday-time at the schools, and the young 
ladies had gone home, and Miss Monflathers was reported 
to be flourishing in London and damaging the hearts of 
middle-aged gentlemen, but nobody said anything about 
Miss Edwards, whether she had gone home, or whether she 
had any home to go to, whether she was still at the school, 
or anything about her. But one evening, as Nell was re- 
turning from a lonely walk, she happened to pass the inn 
where the stage-coaches stopped, just as one drove up, and 
there was the beautiful girl she so well remembered, press- 
ing forward to embrace a young child whom they were 
helping down from the roof. 
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Well, this was her sister, her little sister, much younger 
than Nell, whom she had not seen (so the story went after- 
wards) for five years, and to bring whom to that place on 
a shoit visit, she had been saving her poor means all that 
time. Nell felt as if her heart would break when she 
saw them meet. They went a little apart from the knot 
of people who had congregated about the coach, and fell 
upon each other’s neck, and sobbed, and wept with joy. 
Their plain and sim])lo dress, the distance which the child 
had come alone, tlieir agitation and delight, and the tears 
they shed, would luiv^e told their history by themselves. 

They becann^ a little more composed in a short time, and 
went away, not so much hand in hand as clinging to each 
other. ‘SVre you sure yoidre hapi)y, sister?^’ said the 
child as tliey passed wliere Nell was standing. Quite 
happy now,” she answered. “But always?” said the 
child. “ .ih, sister, why do you turn away your face? ” 

Nell could not help following at a little distance. They 
went to the house of an old nurse, where the elder sister 
had engaged a bed-room for the child. 1 shall come to 
yo\i early every morning,” she said, “ and we can be to- 
gether all the day.” — “ Why not at night-time too? Dear 
sister, would tlioy be angry "with you for that?^^ 

Why were the eyes of little Nell wet, that night, with 
tears like those of the two sisters? Why did she bear a 
grateful heart because they had met, and feel it pain to 
think that they would shortly x)art? Lt^t us not believe 
that any selfish reference — unconscious though it might 
have been — to her oavu trials awoke this sympathy, but 
thank God tliat the iuiioeent joys of otliers can strongly 
move us, and that we, even in our fallen nature, have one 
source of pure emotion wliich must be prized in Heaven! 

By morning’s cheerful glow, but oftener still by even- 
ing’s gentle light, the child, with a respect for the shoit 
and happy intercourse of these two sisters which forbade 
her to approach and say a thankful Avord, although she 
yearned to do so, followed them at a distance in their 
walks and rambles, stopping Avheii they stopped, sitting on 
the grass when they sat down, rising when they went on, 
and feeling it a companionship and delight to be so near 
them. Their evening walk Avas by the river’s side. Here, 
every night, the child was too, unseen by them, unthought 
of, unregarded ; but feeling as if they Avere her friends, as 
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if they had confidences and trusts together, as if her load 
were lightened and less hard to bear; as if they mingled 
their sorrows, and found mutual consolation. It was a 
weak fancy perhaps, the childish fancy of a young and 
lonely creature; but night after night, and still the sisters 
loitered in the same place, and still the child followed with 
a mild and softened heart. 

She was much startled, on returning home one night, to 
find that Mrs. Jarley had commanded an announcement to 
be prepared, to the effect that the stupendous collection 
would only remain in its present quarters one day longer ; 
in fulfilment of which threat (for all announcements con- 
nected with public ainiisements are well knowii to be irrev- 
ocable and most exact), tlie stupendous collection shut up 
next day. 

^‘Are wo going from ibis place directly, ma’am?” said 
Nell. 

‘^Look here, cliild,” returned Mrs. Jarley, That’ll 
inform you.” And so saying, Mrs. Jarley produced an- 
other announcement, wherein it was stated, that, in conse- 
quence of numerous inquiries at the wax-work door, and in 
consequence of crowds having been disappointed in obtain- 
ing admission, the Exhibition would be continued for one 
week longer, and would re-open next day. 

^‘For now that the schools are gone, and the regular 
sight-seers exhausted,” said Mrs. Jarley, ‘Sve come to the 
General Public, and tlu^y want stimulating.” 

Upon the following day at noon, Mrs. Jarley established 
herself behind the highly-ornamented table, attended by 
the distinguished effigies before mentioned, and ordered the 
doors to be thrown open for the readmission of a discern- 
ing and enlightened i)ublic. But the first day’s operations 
were by no means of a successful character, inasmuch as 
the general public, though they manifested a lively interest 
in Mrs. Jarley personally, and such of her waxen satellites 
as were to bo seen for nothing, were not affected by any 
impulses moving them to the payment of sixpence a head. 
Thus, notwithstanding that a great many people continued 
to stare at the entry and the figures therein displayed ; and 
remained there with great perseverance, by the hour at a 
time, to hear the barrel-organ played and to read the bills; 
and notwithstanding that they were kind enough to recom- 
mend their friends to patronise the exhibition in the like 
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manner, until the door- way was regularly blockaded by half 
the poj)ulation of the town, who, when they went off dut 5 ^, 
were relieved by the other half; it was not found that the 
treasury was any the richer, or that the prospects of the 
establishment were at all encouraging. 

In this depressed state of the classical market, Mrs. Jar- 
ley made extraordinary efforts to stimulate the popular 
taste, and whet the po]>ular curiosity. Certain machinery 
in the body of tlio nun on the leads over the door was 
cleaned up an<l ])ut in motion, so tliat the figure shook its 
head paralyt leal ly all day long, to the great admiration of 
a drunken, hut v“iy Pnjiestant barber over the way, who 
looked iii)on tlie said ))aralytic jnotion as typical of the de- 
grading effeet \/u)i5ght u})ou the human mind by the cere- 
monies of the Koniish Chundi, and discoursed upon that 
theme with great oloqucmce and morality. Tlie two carters 
constantly passc^l in and out of the exhibition-room, under 
various disguises, protesting aloud tliat the sight was better 
worth the money than anything they had belndd in all their 
lives, and urging tlu^ bystanders, with tears in their eyes, 
not to neglect su(‘li a brillhuit gratification. Mrs. Jaiiey 
sut in the pay-place chinking silver moneys from noon till 
night, and solemnly calling upon tlie crowd to take notice 
that the price of admission was only sixpence, and that the 
departure of the whole collection, on a short tour among 
the (howned Heads of Europe, was positively fixed for 
that day week. 

be in tune, be in time, be in time,’’ said Mrs. Jarley 
at the close of every such address. ‘‘ Remember that this 
is Jarley ’s stupendous collection of upwards of One Hun- 
dred Figures, and that it is the only collection in the 
world ; all others being impostors and deceptions. Be in 
time, be in time, be in time ! ” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

As the course of this tale requires that we should become 
acquainted, somewhere hereabouts, with a few particulars 
connected with the domestic economy of Mr. Sampson 
Brass, and as a more convenient T)lace than the present is 
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not likelyito ociur1P<>r tf&at purpose, the historian takes the 
friendly reader by the h^d, andt springing with him into 
the air, and clearings the same at* a^^greater rate than ever 
Doij 'Oleophas Leandro Perez Zambullo and his familiar 
travelled through that pleasant region in company, alights 
with him upon the pawment of Bevis Marks. 

The intrepid aeroiiaiits alight before a small dark house, 
once the residence of Mr. Sampson Brass. 

In the parlour window of this little habitation, which is 
so close upon the footway that the passenger who takes the 
wall brushes the dim glass with liis coat sleeve — much to 
its improvement, for it is very dirty — in this parlour win- 
dow in the days of its occupation by Sampson Brass, there 
hung, all awry and slack, and discoloured by the sun, a 
curtain of faded g]*eeii, so threadbare from long service as 
by no means to inter(*ept the view of the little dark room, 
but rather to afford a favourable medium through which to 
observe it accurately. There was not much to look at. A 
rickety table, with spare bundles of papers, yellow and 
ragged from long carnage in the pocket, ostentatiously dis- 
played upon its to]); a couple of stools set face to face on 
opposite sides of this cra/y piece of funiiture; a treacher- 
ous old chair by the fire“i>lace, whose withered arms had 
hugged full many a client and hel])ed to squeeze him dry; 
a second-hand wig box, used as a (b'pository for blank 
writs and declarations and other small forms of law, once 
the sole contents of the licad which bedonged to the wig 
which belonged to the box, as they were now of the box 
itself; two or three conimoii books of practice; a jar of 
ink, a pounce box, a stunted hearth-broom, a carpet trod- 
den to shreds but still clinging with the tightness of des- 
peration to its tacks — these, with the yellow wainscot of 
the walls, the smoke-discoloured ceiling, the dust and cob- 
webs, were among the most prominent decorations of the 
office of Mr. Sampson Brass. 

But this was mere still-life, of no greater importance 
than the plate, Brass, Solicitor, upon the door, and the 
bill, First floor to let to a single gentleman, which was 
tied to the knocker. The office commonly held two exam- 
ples of animated nature, more to tlie purpose of this his- 
tory, and in whom it has a stronger interest and more par- 
ticular concern. 

Of these, one was Mr. Brass himself, who has already 
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appeared in these pages. The other was his clerk, assist- 
ant, housekeeper, secretary, confidential plotter, adviser, 
intriguer, and bill of cost increaser. Miss Brass — a kind of 
amazon at common law, of whom it may be desirable to 
offer a brief description. 

Miss Sally Brass, then, was a lady of ^thirty-five or 
thereabouts, of gaunt and bony figure, and a resolute bear- 
ing, which if it repressed the softer emotions of love, and 
kept admirers at a distance, certainly inspired a feeling 
akin to awe in the breasts of those male strangers who had 
the happiness to approach her. In face she bore a striking 
x'esemblance to her brother, Sampson — so exact, indeed, 
was the likeness betwccni them, that had it consorted with 
Miss Brass’s maiden jnodcsty and gentle womanhood to 
have assumed her brother’s clothes in a frolic and sat down 
beside him, it would have been difficult for the oldest friend 
of the family to determine which was Sampson and which 
Sally, especially as the lady carried upon her upper lip cer^ 
tain reddish demonstrations, which, if the imagination had 
been assisted by her attire, miglit have been mistaken for 
a beard. These were, liowever, in all ]>robability, nothing 
more than eye-lashes in a wrong place, as the eyes of Miss 
Brass were quite free from any such natural impertineu- 
cies. In complexion Miss Brass was sallow — rather a dirty 
sallow, so to speak — but this hue was agreeably relieved 
by the healthy glow whicli mantled in the extreme tip of 
her laughing nose. Her voice was exceedingly impressive 
— deep and rich in quality, and, once heard, not easily for- 
gotten. Her usual dress was a green gown, in colour not 
unlike the curtain of the office window, made tight to the 
figure, and terminating at the throat, where it was fastened 
behind by a peculiarly large and massive button. Feeling, 
no doubt, that simplicity and plainness are the soul of 
elegance. Miss Brass wore no collar or kerchief except 
upon her head, which was invariably ornamented with a 
brown gauze scarf, like the wing of tlie fabled vampire, and 
which, twisted into any form that happened to suggest it- 
self, formed an easy and graceful head-dress. 

Such was Miss Brass in person. In mind, she was of 
a strong and vigorous turn, having from her earliest youth 
devoted herself with uncommon ardour to the study of the 
law ; not wasting her speculations upon its eagle flights, 
which are rare, but tracing it attentively through all the 
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slippery and eel-like crawlings in which it commonly pur- 
snes its way. Nor had she, like many persons of great 
intellect, confined herself to theory, or stopped short where 
practical usefulness begins ; inasmuch as she could ingross, 
fair-copy, fill up printed forms with perfect accuracy, and 
in short transact any ordinary duty of the office down to 
pouncing a skin of parchment or mending a pen. It is 
difficult to understand how, possessed of these combined 
attractions, she should remain Miss Brass ; but whether she 
had steeled her heart against mankind, or whether those 
who might have wooed and won her, were deterred by 
fears that, being learned in the law, she might have too 
near her fingers^ ends those particular statutes which reg- 
ulate what are familiarly termed actions for breach, certain 
it is that she was still in a state of celibacy, and still in 
daily occupation of her old stool op])Osite to that of her 
brother Sampson. And equally certain it is, by the way, 
that between these two stools a great many people had 
come to the ground. 

One morning Mr. Sampson Ih’ass sat upon his stool copy- 
ing some legal jprocess, and viciously digging his pen deep 
into the paper, as if lie were writing uiioii the very heart 
of the party against whom it was directed ; and Miss Sally 
Brass sat upon htr stool making a new pen preparatoiy to 
drawing out a little bill, which was her favourite occupa- 
tion; and so they sat in silence for a long time, until Miss 
Brass broke silence. 

Have you nearly done, Sammy? ’’ said Miss Brass ; for 
in her mild and feminine lips, Sampson became Sammy, 
and all things were softened down. 

“No,” returned her brother. “It would have been all 
done though, if you liad helped at the right time.” 

“Oh yes, indeed,” cried Miss Sally; “you want my 
help, don’t you — you, too, that are going to keep a clerk! ” 

“ Am I going to keei) a clerk for my own pleasure, or 
because of my own wish, you provoking rascal? ” said Mr. 
Brass, putting his pen in his mouth, and grinning spite- 
fully at his sister. “ Wliat do you taunt me about going 
to keep a clerk for? ” 

It may be observed in this place, lest the fact of Mr. 
'^rass calling a lady a rascal, should occasion any wondcr- 
tnent or surprise, that he was so habituated to having her 
‘tfear him in a man^s capacity, that he had gradually accus* 
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tomed himself to talk to her as though she were really a 
man. And this feeling was so perfectly reciprocal, that 
not only did Mr. Brass often call Miss Brass a rascal, or 
even put an adjective before the rascal, but Miss Brass 
looked 1123011 it as quite a matter of course, and was as little 
moved as any other lady would be by being called an angel. 

^^What do you taunt me, after three hours^ talk last 
night, with going to keep a clerk for? ” repeated Mr. 
Brass, grinning again with the pen in his mouth, like some 
nobleman’s or gentleman’s crest. Is it my fault? ” 

All I know is,” said Miss Sally, smiling drily, for she 
delighted in nothing so much as irritating her brother, 
^n.hat if every one of your clients is to force us to keep a 
(derk, whether ivc want to or not, you had better leave off 
business, strike yourself olf the roll, and get taken in exe- 
cution as soon as you can.” 

‘‘Have we got any other client like him? ” said Brass, 
^^lavo wc gob another client like him, now — will you an- 
swer me that? ” 

‘‘ Do you mean in tlie face? ” said his sister. 

^^Do I mean in the face ! ” sneered Sam 2 )son Brass, reach- 
ing over to take u}) the bill-book, and fluttering its leaves 
raj)idly. Look li(‘re — Daiiitd Qiiilp, Esquire — Daniel 
Quilp, Esquire — Daniel Quilp, Esquire — all through. 
Whether should 1 take a clerk that he recommends, and 
says ‘ this is the man for yon,’ or lose all this — eh? ” 

Miss Sally deigned to make no re])ly, but smiled again, 
and went on with her work. 

‘‘ But I knoAv what it is,” resumed Brass after a shoif; 
silence. You’re afraid you won’t have as long a finger 
ill the business as you’ve been used to have. Do you think 
I don’t see through that? ” 

‘‘The business wouldn’t go on very long, T expect, with- 
out me,” returned his sister composedly. “Don’t you be 
a fool and 23rovoke me, Sammy, but mind what you’re 
doing, and do it.” 

Sam 2 )soii Brass, who was at heart in great fear of his 
sister, sulkily bent over his writing again, and listened as 
she said : 

“ If I determined that the clerk ought not to come, of 
course he wouldn’t be allowed to come. You know that 
well enough, so don’t talk nonsense.” 

Mr. Brass received this observation with increased meek- 
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ness, merely remarking, under his breath, that he didn^t 
like that kind of joking, and that Miss Sally would be 
much better fellow if she forebore to aggravate him. To 
this compliment Miss Sally replied, that she had a relish 
for the amusement, and had no intention to forego its grat- 
ification. Mr. Brass not caring, as it seemed, to pursue 
the subject any further, they both plied their pens at a 
great pace, and there the discussion ended. 

While they were thus employed, the window was sud- 
denly darkened, as by some person standing close against 
it. As Mr. Brass and Miss Sally looked up to ascertain 
the cause, the top sash was nimbly lowered from without, 
and Quilp thrust in his head. 

Hallo he said, standing on tip-toe on the window- 
sill, and looking down into the room. Is there anybody 
at home? Is there any of the DeviFs ware here? Is 
Brass at a premium, eh?^^ 

Ha, ha, ha ! laughed the lawyer in an alfected ecs- 
tasy. ^^Oh, very good, Sir! Oh, very good indeed! 
Quite eccentric! Dear me, what humour he has! 

Is that my Sally? croaked the dwarf, ogling the fair 
Miss Brass. Is it Justice with the bandage off her eyes, 
and without the sword and scales? Is it the Strong Arm 
of the Law? Is it the Virgin of Bevis? 

What an amazing flow of spirits ! cried Brass. Upon 
my word, it^s quite extraordinary! ’’ 

*^Open the door,” said Quilp, Pve got him here. Such 
a clerk for you. Brass, such a prize, such an ace of trumps. 
Be quick and open the door, or, if there’s another lawyer 
near and he should happen to look out of window, he’ll 
snap him up before your eyes, he will,” 

It is probable that the loss of the phoenix of clerks, even 
to a rival practitioner, would not have broken Mr. Brass’s 
heart; but, pretending great alacrity, he rose from his 
seat, and going to the door, returned, introducing his 
client, who led by the hand no less a person than Mr, 
Richard Swiveller. 

There she is,” said Quilp, stopping short at the door, 
and wrinkling up his eyebrows as he looked towards Miss 
Sally; ‘‘there is the woman I ought to have married — 
there is the beautiful Sarah — there is the female who has 
all the charms of her sex and none of their weaknesses. 
Oh Sally, Sally!” 
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To this amorous address Miss Brass briefly responded 
« Bother I” 

Hard-hearted as the metal from which she takes her 
name, ’’ said Quilp. Why don^t she change it — melt down 
the brass, and take another iiaine? 

^^Hold your nonsense, Mr. Quilp, do,^^ returned Miss 
Sally, with a grim smile. I wonder you^re not ashamed 
of yourself l)efore a strange young man.’^ 

“The strange young inan,^^ said Quilp, handing Dick 
Swiveller forward, “ is too susceptilde himself not to under- 
stand me well. This is Mr. Swiveller, my intimate friend 
— a gentleman of good family and great expectations, but 
who, Juiving rather involved himself by youthful indiscre- 
tion, is content for a time to fill the humble station of 
a clerk — humble, but liert', most enviable. What a delicious 
atmos])1vere ! ” 

If Mr. Quilp s])oke figuratively, and meant to imply that 
the air breathed by Miss Sally Ibass was sweetened and 
rarefied by that dainty creature, he had doubtless good 
reason for wliat he said. But if he spoke of the delights 
of the {itmosphero of Mr. l>rass\s office in a literal sense, 
he had certainly a peculiar taste', as it was of a close and 
earthy kind, and, besides being frequently impregnated 
with strong whiffs of the socond-liaiid wearing apparel ex- 
posed for sale in Duke’s Place and Houndsditch, had a 
decided flavour of rats and mice, and a taint of mouldiness. 
Perhaps some doubts of its ])ure delight presented them- 
selves to Mr. Swiveller, as he gave vent to one or two 
short abrupt sniffs, and looked incredulously at the grinning 
dwarf. 

“Mr. Swiveller,’’ said Quilp, “being pretty well accus- 
tomed to the agricultural ])ursuits of sowing wild oats, 
Miss Sally, prudently considers that half a loaf is better 
than no bread. To be out of harm’s way he prudently 
thinks is something too, and therefore he accepts your 
brother’s offer. Brass, IVlr. Swiveller is yours.” 

“I am very glad, Sir,” said Mr. Brass, “very glad in- 
deed. Mr. Swiveller, Sir, is fortunate to have your friend- 
ship. You may be very proud, Sir, to have the friendship 
of Mr. Quilp.” 

Dick murmured something about never wanting a friend 
or a bottle to giv^e him, and also gasped forth his favourite 
allusion to the wing of friendship and its never moulting 
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a feather ; but his faculties appeared to be absorbed in the 
contemplation of Miss Sally Brass, at whom he stared with 
blank and rueful looks, which delighted the watchful dwarf 
beyond measure. As to the divine Miss Sally herself, 
she rubbed her hands as men of business do, and took 
a few turns up and down the office with her pen behind 
her ear. 

“I suppose,’’ said the dwarf, turning briskly to his legal 
friend, that Mr. Swiveller enters upon his duties at once? 
It’s Monday morning.” 

^^At once, if you please, Sir, by all means,” returned 
Brass. 

Miss Sally will teach him law, the delightful study of 
the law,” said Quilp; ^‘she’ll be his guide, his friend, his 
companion, his Blackstone, his Coke upon Littleton, his 
Young Lawyer’s Best Companion.” 

^^He is exceedingly eloquent,” said Brass, like a man 
abstracted, and looking at the roofs of the opposite houses, 
with his hands in his pockets; has an extraordinary 
flow of language. Beautiful, really.” 

^^With Miss Sally, ” Quilp went on, ^^and the beautiful 
fictions of the law, his days will pass like minutes. Those 
charming creations of the poet, John Doc and Richard Roe, 
when they first dawn upon him, will open a new world for 
the enlargement of his mind and the improvement of his 
heart.” 

• ^‘Oh, beautiful, beautiful! i^eau-ti-ful indeed!” cried 
Brass. It’s a treat to hear him! ” 

Where will Mr. Swiveller sit? ” said Quilp, looking 
round. 

YtTiy, we’ll buy another stool. Sir,” returned Brass, 
We hadn’t any thoughts of having a gentleman with us. 
Sir, until you were kind enough to suggest it, and our accom- 
modation’s not extensive. We’ll look about for a second- 
hand stool. Sir. In the meantime, if Mr. Swiveller will 
take my seat, and try his hand at a fair copy of this eject- 
ment, as I shall be out pretty well all the morning ” 

“Walk with me,” said Quilp. “I have a Avord or two 
to say to you on i)oints of business. Can you spare the 
time? ” 

Can I spare the time to walk with you^ Sir? You’re 
joking, Sir, you’re joking with me,” replied the laAvyer, 
putting on his hat. “I’m ready. Sir, quite ready. My 
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time must be fully occupied indeed, Sir, not to leave me 
time to walk with you. It^s not everybody, Sir, who has 
an opportunity of improving himself by the conversation of 
Mr. Quilp.” 

The dwarf glanced sarcastically at his brazen friend, 
and, with a short dry cough, turned upon his heel to bid 
adieu to Miss Sally. After a very gallant parting on his 
side, and a very cool and gentlemanly sort of one on hers, 
he nodded to Dick Swiveller, and withdrew with the at- 
torney, 

Dick stood at the desk in a state of utter stupefaction, 
staring with all his might at the beauteous Sally, as if she 
had been soino curious animal whose like had never lived. 
When the dwarf got into tlie street, he mounted again upon 
the window-sill, and looked into the office for a moment 
with a grinning face, as a man might peep into a cage. 
Dick glanced up^vard at liim, but without any token of rec- 
ognition; and long after he had disappeared, still stood 
gazing upon Miss Bally Brass, seeing or tliinking of noth- 
ing else, and rooted to the sj)ot. 

Miss Brass being by this time (l(‘ep in the bill of costs, 
took no notice whatever of Dick, but went scratching on, 
wdth a noisy pen, scoring down the figures with evident 
delight, and working like a steam-engine. Tliere stood 
Dick, gazing now at the green gown, now at the browm 
liead-dress, now at the face, and now at the rapid pen, in 
a state of stupid perplexity, wondering how he got into the 
company of that strange monster, and whether it was a 
dream and he would ever wake. At last he heaved a deep 
sigh, and began slowly pulling off his coat. 

Mr. Swiveller pulled off his coat, and folded it up with 
great elaboration, staring at Miss Sally all the time ; then 
put ou a blue jacket with a double row of gilt buttons, 
which he had originally ordered for aquatic expeditions, 
but had brought with him that morning for office purposes ; 
and, still keeping his eye u})on her, suffered himself to 
drop down silently upon Mr. Brass’s stool. Then he un- 
derwent a relapse, and becoming powerless again, rested 
his chin upon his hand, and opened his eyes so wide, that 
it appeared quite out of the question that he could ever 
close them any more. 

When he had looked so long that he could see nothing, 
Dick took his eyes off the fair object of his amazement, 
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turned over the leaves of the draft he was to copy, dipped 
his pen into the inkstand, and at last, and by slow ap- 
proaches, began to write.^ But he had not written half-a- 
dozen words when, reaching over to the inkstarxCt to take a 
fresh dip, he happened to raise his eyes, ana there was the 
intolerable brown head-dress — there was the green gown — 
there, in short, was Miss Sally Brass, arrayed in all her 
charms, and more tremendous than ever. 

This happened so often, that Mr. Swiveller by degrees 
began to feel strange influences creeping over him — horrible 
desires to annihilate this Sally Brass — mysterious prompt- 
ings to knock her head-dress off and try how she looked 
without it. There was a very large ruler on the table — a 
large, black, shining ruler. Mr. Swiveller took it up and 
began to rub his nose with it. 

From rubbing his nose with the ruler, to poising it in his 
hand and giving it an occasional flourish after the toma- 
hawk manner, the transition was easy and natural. In 
some of these flourishes it went close to Miss Sally ^s head; 
the ragged edges of the head-dress fluttered with the wind 
it raised; advance it but an inch, and that great brown 
knot was on the ground: yet still the unconscious maiden 
worked away, and never raised her eyes. 

Well, this was a great relief. It was a good thing to 
write doggedly and obstinately until he was desperate, and 
then snatch up the ruler and whirl it about the brown head-* 
dress with the consciousness that he could have it off if he 
liked. It was a good thing to draw it back, and rub his 
nose very hard with it, if he thought Miss Sally was going 
to look up, and to recompense himself with more hardy 
flourishes when he found she was still absorbed. By these 
means Mr. Swiveller calmed the agitation of his feelings, 
until his applications to the ruler became less fierce and 
frequent, and he could even write as many as half-a-dozen 
consecutive lines without having recourse to it, — which 
was a great victory. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

Ik course of time, that is to say, after a couple of hours 
or so, of diligent application, Miss Brass arrived at the 
conclusion of her task, and recorded the fact by wiping her 
pen upon the green gown, and taking a pinch of snuff from 
a little round tin box which she carried in her pocket. 
Having disposed of this temperate refreshment, she arose 
from her stool, tied her papers into a formal packet with 
red tape, and taking them under her arm, marched out of 
the office. 

Mr. Hvvivelle.’ had scarcely sprung off his seat and com- 
menced the perfoiiuance of a maniac hornpipe, when he 
was interrupted, in tlu^ fulness of his joy at being again 
alone, by tho opening of the door, and the reappearance of 
Miss Sally ^s head. 

I am going out,’’ said JMisS* Brass. 

Very good, ma’am,” returned Dick. And don’t hurry 
yourself on my account to conic back, ma’am, ” he added 
inwardly. 

^^If anybody conics on office business, take their mes- 
sages, and say that the gentleman who attends to 
that matter isn’t in at present, will you? ” said Miss 
Brass. 

“ I will, lua’iuii,” replied Dick. 

I shan’t be very long,” said Miss Brass, retiring, 

“I’m sorry to hear it, ma’am,” rejoined Dick when she 
had shut tlxe door. “ I hope you may be unexpectedly de- 
tained, ma’am. If you could manage to be run over, 
ma’am, but not seriously, so much the better.” 

Uttering these expressions of good-will with extreme 
gravity, Mr. Swiveller sat down in the client’s chair and 
pondered ; then took a fexv turns u]> and doAvn the room 
and fell into the chair again. 

“So I’m Brass’s clerk, am I?” said Dick. “Brass’s 
clerk, eh? And the clerk of Brass's sister — clerk to |i 
female Dragon. Very good, very good! What shall I be 
next? Shall I be a convict in a felt hat and a grey suit, 
trotting about a dockyard with my number neatly embroid- 
ered on my uniform, and the order of the garter on my 
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leg, retrained from chafing my ankle by a twisted Belcher 
handkerchief? Shall I be that? Will that do, or is it too 
genteel? Whatever you please, have it your own way of 
course. 

Ashe was entirely alone, it may be presumed that, in 
these remarks, Mr. Swiveller addressed himself to his fate 
or destiny, whom, as we learn by the precedents, it is the 
custom of heroes to taunt in a very bitter and ironical man- 
ner when they find themselves in situations of an unpleas- 
ant nature. This is the more probable from the circum- 
stance of Mr. Swiveller directing his observations to the 
ceiling, which these bodily personages are usually supj>osed 
to inhabit — except in theatrical cases, wlien they live in 
the heart of the great chandelier. 

Quilp offers me this ijlace, which he says he can insure 
me,” resumed Dick after a thoughtful silence, and telling 
off the circumstances of his position, one by one, upon his 
fingers; ‘^Fred, who, I could have taken my affidavit, 
would not have heard of such a thing, backs Quilp to my 
astonishment, and urges me to take it also — staggerer, 
number one. My aunt in the country stops the supplies, 
and writes an affectionate note to say that she has made 
a new will, and left me out of it— -staggerer, number two. 
No money; no credit; no support from Fred, who seems to 
turn steady all at once ; notice to quit the old lodgings — 
staggerers three, four, five, and six. Under an accumula- 
tion of staggerers, no man can be considered a free agent. 
No man knocks himself down; if his destiny knocks him. 
down, his destiny must pick him up again. Then I’m very 
glad that mine has brought all this upon itself, and I shall 
be as careless as I can, and make myself quite at home to 
spite it. So go on, my buck,” said Mr. Swiveller, taking 
his leave of the ceiling with a significant nod, “and let us 
see which of us will be tired first ! ” 

Dismissing the subject of his downfall with these reflec- 
tions, which were no doubt very profound, and are indeed 
not altogether unknown in certain systems of moral philos- 
ophy, Mr. Swiveller shook off his despondency and assumed 
the cheerful ease of an irresponsible clerk. 

As a means towards his composure and self-possession, 
he entered into a more minute examination of the office 
than he had yet had time to make ; looked into the wig- 
box, the books, and ink-bottle; untied and inspected all 
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the papers ; carved a few devices on the table with the 
sharp blade of Mr. Brass’s penknife ; and wrote his name 
on the inside of the wooden coal-scuttle. Having, as it 
were, taken formal possession of his clerkship in virtue of 
these proceedings, he opened the window and leaned negli- 
gently out of it until a beer-boy happened to pass, whom 
he commanded to set down his tray and to serve him with 
a pint of mild porter, which he drank upon the sjjot and 
promptly paid for, with tlie view of breaking ground for a 
system of future cnidit and oi)oning a correspondence 
tending thereto, without loss of time. Then three or four 
little boys dropped in, on legal errands from three or four 
attorneys of the Brass grade, : whom Mr. Swiveller received 
and dismissed with about as i)rofessi()iial a manner, and as 
correct and compreluuisive an understanding of their busi- 
ness, as would have been shown by a clown in a pantomime 
under similar circumstances. These things done and over, 
he got upon his stool again and tried his hand at drawing 
caricatures of Miss lhass with a pen and ink, whistling 
very cheerfully all the time. 

He was occupied in this diversion when a coach stopped 
near the door, and ])res(‘nlly afterwards there was a loud 
double-knock. As this was no business of Mr. Swiveller’s, 
the person not ringing tlie office bell, he pursued his diver- 
sion with perfect composure, notwithstanding that he rather 
thought there was nobody else in the house. 

Ill this, however, he was mistaken; for, after the knock 
had been repeated with increased impatience, the door was 
opened, and somebody with a very heavy tread went up the 
stairs and into the room above. Mr. Swiveller was won- 
dering whetlier this might be another Miss Brass, twin sis- 
ter to the Dragon, when there came a rapping of knuckles 
at the office door. 

^^Oome in! ’’ said Dick, Don’t stand upon ceremony. 
The business will get rather complicated if I’ve many more 
customers. Come in ! ” 

^^Oh, please,” said a little voice very low down in the 
doorway, ‘‘ will you come and show the lodgings? ” 

Dick leant over the table, and descried a small slipshod 
girl in a dirty coarse apron and bib, which left nothing of 
her visible but her face and feet. She might as well have 
been dressed in a violin-case. 

<< Why, who are you? ” said Dick. 
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To which the only reply was, Oh, please will you come 
and show the lodgings? 

There never was such an old-fashioned child in her looks 
and manners. She must have been at work from her cradle. 
She seemed as much afraid of Dick as Dick was amazed at 
her. 

“I haven’t got anything to do with the lodgings,’^ said 
Dick. *^Tell ^eni to call again. 

^^Oh, but please will you come and show the lodgings/' 
returned the girl; ‘4t’s eighteen shillings a week and us 
finding plate and linen. Boots and clothes is extra, and 
fires in winter-time is eightpence a day.’’ 

“ Why don’t you show ’em yourself? You seem to know 
all about ’em,” said Dick. 

Miss Sally said I wasn’t to, because people wouldn’t 
believe tlie attendance was good if tlu^y saw how small I 
was first.” 

Well, but they’ll see how small you are afterwards, 
won’t they? ” said Dick. 

“All! But then they’ll have taken ’em for a fortnight 
certain,” replied the child Avith a shrewd look; “and peo' 
pie don’t like moving when they’re once settled.” 

“ This is a queer sort of thing,” muttered Dick, rising. 
“ What do you mean to say you are — the cook? ” 

“Yes, 1 do plain cooking,” replied the child. “I’m 
housemaid too; I do all the work of the liouse.” 

“I suppose 15rass and the Dragon and J, do the dirtiest 
part of it,” thought Dick. And he might have thought 
much more, being in a doubtful and hesitating mood, but 
that the girl again urged hei- request, and certain mysterious 
bumping sounds on tlie passage and staircase seemed to give 
note of the applicant’s impatience. Richard Swiveller, 
therefore, sticking a pen behind each ear, and carrying an- 
other in his mouth as a token of liis great importance and 
devotion to business, hurried out to meet and treat with tho 
single gentleman. 

He was a little surprised to perceive that the bumping 
sounds were occasioned by the progress up-stairs of the 
single gentleman’s trunk, Avhich, being nearly twice as wide 
as the staircase, and exceedingly heavy withal, it Avas no 
easy matter for the united exertions of the single gentle- 
man and the coachman to convey uj) the steep ascent. But 
there they were, crushing each other, and pushing and pull- 
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ing with all their might, and getting the trunk tight and 
fast in all kinds of impossible angles, and to pass them was 
out of the question ; for which sufficient reason, Mr. Swiv- 
ellcr followed slowly behind, entering a new protest on 
every stair against the house of Mr. Sampson Brass being 
thus taken by storm. 

To these remonstrances, the single gentleman answered 
not a word, but when the trunk was at last got into the 
bed-room, sat down upon it and wiped his bald head and 
face with his handkerchhd. He was very warm, and well 
he might ha ; for, not io mention the exertion of getting the 
trunk u}> stairs, lie was closely muffied uj) in winter gar- 
ments, though the thermometer had stood all day at eighty- 
one in the shade, 

believe, Sir,’^ said Eichard Swiveller, taking his pen 
out of his mouth, ‘Hhat you desire to look at those apart- 
ments. They ar(‘. very charming a])artiuents, Sir. They 
command an uniuterrii])ted view of — of over the way, and 
they are within one milmte^s walk of — of the corner of the 
street. There' is exceedingly mild porter, Sir, in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and the contingent advantages are ex- 
traordinary.^^ 

What’s the rent? ” said the single gentleman. 

^^One pound per week,” replied Dick, improving on the 
terms. 

I’ll take ’em.” 

•'The boots and clothes are extras,” said Dick; ^^and the 
lires in winter time are ” 

‘‘Are all agreed to,” answered the single gentleman. 

“Two weeks eertain,” said Dick, “are the ” 

“ Two weeks !” cried the single gentleman gruffly, eye- 
ing him from top to toe. “ Two years. 1 shall live here 
for two years. Hero. Ten pounds down. The bargain’s 
made.” 

“Why, you see,” said Dick, “my name is not Brass, 
and ” 

“ Who said it was? 3/y namc^s not Brass. 'What then? ” 

“The name of the master of the house is,” said Dick. 

“I’m glad of it,” returned the single gentleman; “it’s a 
good name for a lawyer. Coachman, you may go. So may 
you, Sir.” 

Mr. Swiveller was so much confounded by the single 
gentleman riding rough-shod over him at this rate, that he 
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stood looking at him almost as hard as he had looked at 
Miss Sally. The single gentleman, however, was not in 
the slightest degree affected by this circumstance, but pro- 
ceeded with perfect composure to unwind the shawl which 
was tied round his neck, and then to pull off his boots. 
Freed of these encumbrances, he went on to divest himself 
of his other clothing, which he folded up piece by piece, 
and ranged in order upon the trunk. Then he pulled 
down the window-blinds, drew the curtains, wound up 
his watch, and, quite leisurely and metliodically, got into 
bed. 

‘^Take down the bill,^^ were his parting words, as he 
looked out from between the curtains ; and let nobody call 
me till I ring the bell.^^ 

With that the curtains closed, and he seemed to snore 
immediately. 

^‘This is a most remarkable and supernatural sort of 
house ! ” said Mr. Swiveller, as he walked into the office 
with the bill in his hand. ‘‘ She-dragons in the business, 
conducting themselves like professional gentlemen; plain 
cooks of three feet high appearing mysteriously from under 
ground; strangers walking in and going to bed without 
leave or liceiice in the middle of the day! If he should be 
one of the miraculous fellows that turn up now and then, 
and has gone to sleep for two years, I sliall be in a pleas- 
ant situation. It’s my destiny, however, and I hope Brass 
may like it. I shall be sorry if he don’t. But it’s no busi- 
ness of mine — I have nothing whatever to do with it! 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Mr. Brass on returning home received the report of his 
clerk with much complacency and satisfaction, and was 
particular in inquiring after the ten-pound note, which, 
proving on examination to be a good and lawful note of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, increased 
his good-humour considerably. Indeed he so overflowed 
with liberality and condescension, that in the fulness of his 
heart he invited Mr. Swiveller to partake of a bowl of punch 
with him at that remote and indeflnite period which is cur- 
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i?ently deBominated *^oue of these days/^ and paid him 
many handsome compliments on the uncommon aptitude for 
business which his conduct on the first day of his devotion 
to it had so plainly evinced. 

It was a luaKun with Mr. Brass that the habit of paying 
compliments kept a man\s tongue oiled without any ex- 
pense 5 and, as that useful nieiuber ought never to grow 
rusty or creak in turning on its hinges in the case of a 
practitioner of the law, in whom it sliould be always glib 
and easy, he lost lew (tpportunilies of improving himself 
by the utteraiu*e of liamlsome speeches and eulogistic ex- 
pressions. And tins had passed into such a habit with 
him, that, if he could jiot bo (‘oiieeily said to liavo his 
tongue at his liugcns’ ends, h(‘ might c(‘rtauily be said to 
have it anywlieie but in Ins taee: vvlneli l)eing, as we have 
already seen, of a haish and i(*])ulsive ('liaracter, was not 
oiled so easily, but frowned abo\(" all the smooth speeches 
— -one of naiiire’vS beacons, warning (»if those who navigated 
the shoals and l)H‘akers of the Woild, or of that dangerous 
strait the Law, and admonishnn* them to seek less treachei*- 
ous harbors and try their foitune elsewhere. 

While Mr, Brass by turns overwhelmed his eleik with 
compliments and insjiected the ten-])ouiKl note, Miss Sally 
showed little emotion Jind that of no pli^asuiable kind, for 
as the tendeney of her legal pra(‘tu‘e had been to fix her 
thoughts on small gains and gripings, and to whet and 
sharpen her natural wisdom, she was nut a little disap- 
pointed that tlie single gentleman had obtained the lodg- 
ings at such an easy rate, aigiiiiig that when he was seen to 
have set his inuul upon them, he should have been at the 
least charged double or treble the usual terms, and that, 
in exact proportion as he pressed forwaid, Mr. Swiveller 
should have hung back. But neither the good opinion of 
Mr. Brass, nor the dissatisfaction of Miss Sally, wrought 
any impression upon that young gentleman, who, throwing 
the responsibility of this and all other acts and deeds there- 
after to be done by him, upon liis unlucky destiny, was 
quite resigned and comfortable: fully prepared for the 
worst, and philosophically indiff(‘rent to the best. 

Good morning, Mr. Richard, said Brass, on the second 
day of Mr. Swiveller^s clerkship. “ Sally found you a sec- 
ond-hand stool, Sir, yesterday evening in Whitechapel, 
a rarft fallow ^*t a havp-pin, T nan tell von Mr 
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ard. You’ll find that a first-rate stool, Sir, take my word 
for it. 

‘‘ It’s rather a crazy one to look at,” said Dick, 

“ You’ll find it a most amazing stool to sit down upon, 
you may depend,” returned Mr, Brass. “ It was bought in 
the open street just opposite the hospital, and as it has 
been standing there a month or two, it has got rather dusty 
and a little brown from being in the sun, that’s all.” 

I liopo it hasn’t got any fevers or anything of that sort 
in it,” said Dick, sitting himself down discontentedly, be- 
tween ]\Ir. Sampson and the chaste Sally. ‘‘One of the 
legs is longer than the others.” 

“Then we get a bit of timber in, Sir,” retorted Brass. 
“Ila, ha, ha! AVc get a bit of timber in, Sir, and that’s 
another advantage, of iny sister’s going to market for us. 
M iss Brass, ^Ir. llicluird, is the ” 

“ Will you keep> (piietT ” interrupted the fair subject of 
these rcjiiarks, looking up from her papers. “How am I 
to woi*k if you keep on chattering? ” 

“ What an uncertain chap you are I ” returned the lawyer. 
“ Sometimes you’re all for a chat. At another time you’r6 
all for work. A man never knows what humour he’ll find 
you in,” 

“ I’m in a working humour now,” said Miss Sally, “so 
don’t disturb me, if you ])lease. And don’t take liim,^ 
Miss Sally j)()inb‘d v>dth the featlier of her pen to Richard, 
“otf his business. He won’t (io more than he can help, 1 
dare say.” 

Mr. Ih’ass had evidently a strong inclination to make Jia 
angiy reply, but was deterred by prudent or timid consid- 
erations, as he only muttmed something about aggravation 
and a vagabond; not associating the terms with any indi- 
vidual, but mentioning them as connected with some ab- 
stract ideas which happened to occur to him. They went 
on writing for a long time in silence after this — in such a 
dull silence that JNlr. Swiveller (who re([uired excitement) 
had several times fallen asleep, and written divers strange 
words in an unknown character with his eyes shut, when 
Miss Sally at length ])roke in upon the monotony of the 
office by pulling out the little tin box, taking a noisy X)inch 
of snuff, and then expressing her opinion that Mr, Richard 
Swiveller had “ done it.” 

“ Done what, ma’am? ” said Richard. 

9 
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you know/^ returned Miss Brass, ^Hliat the lodger 
isn’t uj) yet — that nothing has been seen or heard of him 
since ho went to bed yesterday afternoon? ’’ 

Well, ma’am,” said Dick, “ 1 suppose he may sleep his 
ten jjoiiiid out, in peace and quietness, if he likes.” 

All! 1 begin to think he’ll never wake,” observed Miss 
Sally. 

It’s a very remarkable circumstance,” said Brass, lay- 
ing down his p( n ; regally, very remarkable. Mr. Iticharcl, 
you’ll remembm*, if this gentleman sliould be found to have 
hunghims(df to the bed-])ost, or any un]>loasant accident of 
that kind should happen — you’ll remejuber, Mr. Richard, 
that this ten-pound note*, was given to you in part payment 
of two years’ I’cmt? A'ou’ll bc^ar that in mind, Mr. Rich- 
ard; you had belter make a note of it, Sir, in case you 
sliouhl i‘ver Im'. calh'd u])on to give evidence.” 

Mr. Svvividler took a htrgc sheet of foolscap, and with a 
countenama'> of pj’ofound gravity, began to make a very 
small note in one corner. 

“ We can never be too cautious,” said Mr. Brass. There 
is a deal of wickedness going about the world, a deal of 

wickedness. Did the gejithunan happen to say. Sir lait 

nevermind that at present, Sir; finish that little inemoran- 
dum first.” 

Dick did so, and liandml it to Mr. Brass, who had dis- 
mounted from his stool and was walking uj) and down the 
office. 

“Oh, this is the imunonuidum, is it?” said Brass, run- 
ning his eye over the document. “ Very good. Now, Mr. 
lliehard, did the gentleman say anything else? ” 

“No.” 

“Are you sure, ]\lr. Richard,” said Brass, solemnly, 
“that the gentleman said nothing else?” 

“ Devil a word, Sir,” replied Dick. 

“Think again, Sir,” said Brass; “it’s my duty, Sir, in 
the position in which I stand, and as an honourable member 
of the legal profession — the first profession in this country, 
Sir, or in any otlier countiy, or in any of the planets that 
shine above us at night and are supposed to be inhabited — 
it’s my duty. Sir, as an honourable member of that profes- 
sion, not to put to you a leading question in a matter of 
this delicacy and importance. Did the gentleman, Sir, who 
took ’the first floor of you yesterday afternoon, and who 
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brought with him a box of property — a box of property — 
8ay anything more than is set down in this memorandum? 

^^Come, don^t be a fool/^ said Miss Sally. 

Dick looked at her, and then at Brass, and then at Miss 
Sally again, and still said 

‘‘Pooh, poohl Deuce take it, Mr. Eichaerd, how dull you 
are! cried Brass, relaxing into a smile. “Did he say any- 
thing about his property? — there! 

“ThaPs the way to put it,^^ said Miss Sally, nodding to 
her brother. 

“Did he say, for instance,’^ added Brass, in a kind of 
comfortable, cozy tone — “ I don’t assert that he did say so, 
mind; I only ask you, to refresh your memory — did he 
say, for instance, that he was a stranger in London — that 
it was not his humour or witliin liis ability to give any ref- 
erences — that he felt we had a right to require them — and 
that, in case anything should hap])eii to him, at any time, 
he particularly desired that whatever property he had iiimn 
the premises should bo considered mine, as some slight rec- 
ompense for the trouble and annoyance I should sustain — 
and were you, in short,” added Brass, still more comfort- 
ably and cozily than before, “ were you induced to accept 
him on my behalf, as a tenant, upon those conditions? ” 

“Certainly not,” replied Dick. 

“Why then. Mi*. Eichard,” said Brass, darting at him a 
supercilious and reproachful look, “iPs my opinion that 
you’ve mistaken your calling, and will never make a lawyer. ” 

“Not if you live a thousand years,” added Miss Sally. 
Whereupon the brother and sister took each a noisy pinch 
of snuff from the little tin box, and fell into a gloomy 
thoughtfulness. 

Nothing further passed up to Mr. Swiveller’s dinner- 
time, which was at three o’clock, and seemed about three 
weeks in coming. At the first stroke of the hour, the new 
clerk disappeared. At the last stroke of five, ho reap- 
I)eared, and the oifice, as if by magic, became fragrant with 
the smell of gin and water and lemon-peel. 

“Mr. Richard,” said Brass, “this man’s not up yet. 
Nothing will wake him. Sir. WhaPs to be done? ” 

“I should let him have his sleep out,” returned Dick. 

“ Sleep out ! ” cried Brass ; “ why he has been asleep 
now, six-and-twenty hours. We have been moving chests 
of dLrawers over his head, we have knocked double knocks 
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at the street-door, we have made the servant-girl fall down 
stairs several times ^she’s a light weight, and it don^t hurt 
her much), but nothing wakes hini.^^ 

Perhaps a ladder, suggested Dick, ‘^and getting in at 
the first-floor window ” 

But then there’s a door between; besides, the neigh- 
bourhood would be up in arms,” said Brass. 

What do you say to getting on the roof of tlie house 
through the trap door, and dropping down the ehiinney? ” 
suggested Dick. 

“That would be an excellent plan,” said Brass, “if any- 
body would be — ” and lun-o he looked very hard at Mr. 
Swiveller — “ would bo kind, and fih'Jidly, and generous 
enough, to undiu-takc^ it. 1 dare say it would not bo any- 
thing like as disagreeable as one su[)i)oses.” 

Dick had luado the suggestion, thinking that the duty 
might possibly fall within Miss Sally’s department. As 
lie said nothing further, and docAiiu'd tjiking the hint, Mr. 
Brass was fain to i)ro})osc that they should go up stairs to- 
getlier, and niako a last effort to awaken the slee})er by 
some less violent means, which, if they failed on this last 
trial, must positively be snecxHaled by stronger measures. 
Mr. Swivadlor, assenting, armed himself wdth his stool and 
the large ruler, and repaired w ith liis emjdoyer to the scene 
of action, where Miss Brass was aln*ady ringing a hand- 
bell with all her might, and yet without i)roducing the 
smallest effect ujMui their mysterious lodger. 

“There are his boots, Mr. Richard,” said Brass. 

“Very obstinato.-looking articles they are too,” quoth 
Richard Swiveller. And truly they were as sturdy and 
bluff a pair of boots as one w^oiild wish to see ; as firmly 
planted on the ground as if their owner’s legs and feet had 
been in them, and seeming, with their broad soles and blunt 
toes, to hold possession of their place by main force. 

“I can’t see anything but the curtain of the bed,” said 
Brass, applying his eye to the keyhole of the door. “ Is he 
a strong man, Mr. Richard? ” 

“Very,” answered Dick. 

“ It would be an extremely unpleasant circumstance if he 
was to bounce out suddenly,” said Brass. “ Keep the stairs 
clear, I should be more than a match for him, of course, 
but I^m the master of the liouse, and the laws of hospitality 
must be respected. — Hallo there ! Hallo, hallo! ” 
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While Mr. Brass, with his eye curiously twisted into the 
keyhole, uttered these sounds as a means of attracting the 
lodger’s attention, and while Miss Brass plied the hand- 
bell, Mr. Swiveller put the stool close against the wall by 
the side of the door, and mounting on the top and stand- 
ing bolt upright, so that if the lodger did make a rush, he 
would most probably pass him in its onward fury, began a 
violent battery with the ruler upon the upper panels of the 
door. Captivated with his own ingenuity, and confident in 
the strength of his position, which he had taken up after 
the method of those hardy individuals who open the pit and 
gallery doors of theatres on crowded nights, Mr. Swiveller 
rained down such a sliower of l>lows that the noise of the 
bell was drowned; and the small servant, wlio lingered on 
the stairs below, ready to fly at a moment’s notice, was 
obliged to hold her ears lest she should be rendered deaf 
for life. 

Suddenly the door was unlocked on the inside and flung 
violently open. The small servant fled to the coal-cellar; 
Miss Sally dived into her owji bed-room; Mr. Brass, who 
was not remarkable for personal couragtj, ran into the next 
street, and finding that nobody followed liim, armed with a 
poker or other offensive weapon, put liis hands in his pock- 
ets, walked very slowly all at once, and whistled. 

Meanwhile Mr, Swiveller, on the top of the stool, drew 
himself into as flat a shape as ])ossible against the wall and 
looked, not unconcernedly, down upon the single gentleman, 
who appeared at the door growling and cursing in a very 
awful manner, and, with the boots in his liand, seemed to 
have an intention of hurling them down stairs on specula- 
tion. This idea, however, he abandoned, and he was turn- 
ing into his room again, still growling vengefully, when his 
eyes met those of the watchful Richard. 

^^Have been making that horrible noise? ” said the 
single gentleman. 

I have been helping. Sir,” returned Dick, keeping his 
eye upon him, and waving the ruler gently in his right hand, 
as an indication of what the single gentleman had to expect 
if he attempted any violence. 

^^How dare you then,” said the lodger. '^Eh? ” 

To this, Dick made no other reply than by inquiring 
whether tlie lodger held it to be consistent with the con- 
duct and character of a gentleman to go to sleep for six- 
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aiicl-twenty hours at a stretch, and whether the peace of an 
amiable and virtuous family was to weigh as nothing in the 
balance. 

Ts my peace nothing? said the single gentleman. 

Ts their peace nothing, Sir? returned Dick. I don^t 
wish to hold out any threats, Sir — indeed the law does not 
allow of threats, for to threaten is an indictable offence — 
but if ever you do that again, take care you^re not sat upon 
by tlie coroner and buried in a cross road before you wake. 
We have been distracted with fears that you were dead, 
Sir,” said Dick, gently sliding to the ground, ^‘and the 
short and the long of it is, that we cannot allow single gen- 
tlemen to come into tliis establishment and sleeji like dou- 
ble gentlemen without i)aying extra for it.” 

Indeed!” cried the lodger. 

‘‘Y’es, Sir, indeed,” returned Dick, yielding to his des- 
tiny and saying whatever came uppermost ; “ an equal quan- 
tity of slumber was never got out of one bed and bedstead, 
and if you’re g(nng to sleep in that way, you must pay for 
a double-bedded room.” 

Instead of being thrown into a greater passion by these 
remarks, the lodger lapsed into a broad grin and looked at 
Mr. Swiveller, with twinkling eyes. Ho was a brown - 
faced sun-burnt man, and appeared browner and more sun- 
burnt from having a white nightcap on. As it was clear 
that he was a choleric fellow in some respects, Mr. Swivel- 
ler wJis relieved to ilnd him in such good humour, and, to 
encourage him in it, smiled himself. 

The lodger, in the testiness of being so rudely roused^ 
had pushed his nightea]) very much on one side of his bald 
head. This gav(» him a rakish eccentric air which, now 
that he had leisure to observe it, charmed Mr. Swiveller 
exceedingly ; therefore, by way of propitiation, he expressed 
his hope that the gentleman was going to get up, and fur- 
ther that he would never do so any more. 

^‘Come here, you impudent rascal! ” was the lodger’s an- 
swer, as he re-entered his room. 

Mr. Swiveller followed him in, leaving the stool outside, 
but reserving the ruler in case of a surprise. He rather 
congratulated himself upon his prudence when the singlte 
gentleman, witliout liotice or explaimtion of any kind, dou' 
ble-locked the door. 

Can you drink anything? ” was the next inquiry. 
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Mr, Swiveller replied that he had very recently been as- 
suaging the pangs of thirst, but that he was still open to 
“a modest quencher,” if the materials were at hand. 
Without another word spoken on either side, the lodger 
took from his great trunk a kind of temple, shining as of 
polished silver, and placed it carefully on the table. 

Greatly interested in his proceedings, Mr. Swiveller 
observed him closely. Into one little chamber of this tem- 
ple he dropped an egg, into another some coffee, into a 
tliij'd a compact piece of raw steak from a neat tin ease, 
into a fourth he ])oiired some water, "fhen, with the aid 
of a phosphorus-box and some matches, he procured a light 
and applied it t<j a spirit-lamp wliich liad a phuto of its 
own below the temple; then he shut down the lids of all 
tlie little chambers; then lie opemul them; and then, by 
some Avonderful and unse( ii agency, the steak was done, the 
(‘gg w^as boiled, the coffee was accurately prepared, and his 
breakfast w^jis retuly 

“ Hot Avater — ” said the lodger, handing it to Mr. Swiv- 
eller Avith as much coolness as if he had a kit(*hen lire be- 
fore him — ^^extraordinary rum — sugar — and a travelling 
glass. Mix for yourself. And make haste.” 

Dick complied, his eyes Avandering all the time from the 
tmnple on the table which seemed to do everything, to the 
great trunk Avhieli seemed to hold everything. The lodger 
took his breakfast like a man Avho Avas used to Avork these 
miracles, and thought nothing of them. 

The man of the house is a lawyer, is he not? ” said the 
lodger. 

Dick nodded. The rum was amazing. 

^‘The woman of the house — what's she? ” 

“ A dragon,” said Dick. 

The single gentleman, perhaps because ho had met with 
such things in his travels, or perhaps be(*.ause he. was a sin- 
gle gentleman, evinced no surprise, but merely inquired 
‘‘Wife or sister?” “ Sister,” said Dick-— “So much the 
better,” said the single gentleman, “he can g(it rid of her 
when he likes.” 

“ I want to do as I like, young man,” he added after a 
short silence ; “ to go to bed Avhen 1 like, get up Avhen I 
like, come in when I like, go out when I like, — to bo asked 
no questions and be surrounded by no spies. In this last 
respect, servants are the devil. There's only one here^” 
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And a very little one,” said Dick. 

“And a very little one,” repeated the lodger* “Well, 
the place will suit me, will it? ” 

“ Yes,” said Dick. 

“Sharks, I suppose? ” said the lodger. 

Dick nodded assent, and drained his glass, 

“ Let tluiin know my humour,” said the single gentle* 
man, rising. “ If they disturb me, they lose a good tenant. 
If they know mo to be that, they know enough. If they 
try to know more, it’s a notice to quit. It’s better to un- 
derstand these things at once. Good day.” 

“I beg your ])ar(loii,” said Dick, halting in his passage 
to the door, which the lodger pre];)arcd to open. “When 
he who adores thee lias left but the name — ” 

“ What do you mean? ” 

“ — But the name,” said Dick — “has left but the name 
— in case of letters or ])arcels — ” 

“I never hav'c any,” returned the lodger. 

“Or in case anybody should call.” 

“Nobody ever calls on me.” 

“If any mistake should arise from not having the name, 
don’t say it was my fault, Sir,” added Dick, still lingering. 
— “Oh blame not the bard — ” 

“I’ll blame nobody,” said the lodger, with such irascibil- 
ity that in a moment Dick found himself on the staircase, 
and the lo(?kod door between them. 

Mr. Brass aiul Miss S.ally were lurking hard by, having 
been, indeed, only routed from the keyhole by Mr. Swivel- 
ler’s abrupt exit. As their utmost exertions had not ena- 
bled them to ov'’erhear a woixl of the interview, however, in 
consequence of a quarrel for precedence, which, though 
limited of necessity to jmshes and pinches and such quiet 
pantomime, had lasted the Avhole time, they liurried him 
down to the olfice to hear his account of the conversation. 

This Mr. Swiveller gave them — faithfully as regarded 
the wishes and character of the single gentleman, and poet- 
ically as concerned the great trunk, of which he gave a de- 
scription more remarkable for brilliancy of imagination 
than a strict adherence to truth; declaring, with many 
strong asseverations, that it contained a specimen of every 
kind of rich food and wine known in these times, and in 
particiilar that it was of a self-acting kind and served up 
whatever was required, as he supposed by clock 'work. He 
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also gave them to understand that the cooking apparatus 
roasted a fine piece of sirloin of beef, weighing about six 
pounds avoirdupois, in two minutes and a quarter, as he 
had himself witnessed, and proved by his sense of taste ; 
and further that, however the effect was produced, he had 
distinctly seen water boil and bubble up when the single 
gentleman winked; from which facts he (Mr. Swiveller) 
was led to infer that the lodger was some great conjuror or 
chemist, or both, whose residence under that roof could not 
fail at some future day to shed a great credit and distinc- 
tion upon the name of Brass, and add a new interest to the 
history of Eevis Marks. 

There was one point which Mr. Swiveller deemed it un- 
necessary to enlarge upon, and that was the fact of the 
modest quencher, which, 1)y reason of its intrinsic strength 
and its coming close upon the heels of the temperate bever- 
age he had discussed at dinner, awakened a slight degree 
of fever, and rendered necessary two or three other modest 
quenchers at the public-house in the course of the evening. 


CHAPTER XXXVT. 

As the single gentleman, after some weeks^ occupation 
of his lodgings, still declined to coiTespond by word or 
gesture either with Mr. Brass or his sister Sally, but inva- 
riably chose Kichard Swiveller as his channel of communi- 
cation ; and as he proved himself in all respects a highly 
desirable inmate, paying for everytliing beforehand, giving 
very little trouble, making no noise, and keeping early 
hours; Mr. Richard imperceptibly rose to an important po- 
sition in the family, as one who had influence over this 
mysterious lodger, and could negotiate with him, for good 
or evil, when nobody else durst approach his person. 

If the truth must be told, even Mr. Swiveller’s ap- 
proaches to the single gentleman were of a very distant 
kind, and met with small encouragement; but, as he never 
returned from a monosyllabic conference with the unknown,* 
without quoting such expressions as “ Swiveller, I know I 
can rely upon you,” — have no hesitation in saying, 
Swiveller, that I entertain a regard for you,” — “ Swiveller, 
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you are my friend, and will stand by me I am sure/’ with 
many other short s})eeclies of the same familiar and confid- 
ing kind, purporting to have been addressed by the single 
gentleman to himself, and to form the staple of their ordi- 
nary discourse, neither Mr. Brass nor Miss Sally for a mo- 
ment questioned the extent of his influence, but accorded 
to liim their fullest and most unqualified belief. 

But quite apart from and independent of this source of 
popularity, Mr. Swiveller had another, which promised to 
be equally enduring, and to lighten his position considei- 
ably. 

He found favour in the (yes of Miss Sally Brass. Let 
not the light scorners of female fascination erect their ears 
to listen to a new tide of love which shall serve them for a 
jest: f(U* Miss Brass, however accurately formed to be be- 
loved, was not of the loving kind. That amiable virgin, 
having (dung to the skirts of the LaAV from her earliest 
youth — having sustained herself ly their aid, as it were, in 
her lirst running alone, and maintained a linn grasp upon 
them ever since^ — had ])assed her life in a kind of legal 
childhood. Slie had beam remarkable, when a tender prat- 
tler, for an uncommon talent in eouiiierfeitiiig the walk and 
manner of a bailiff: in wliich chara(*ter she had learned to 
tap her little playfellows on the shoulder, and to carry 
thein off to imaginary sponging-lumses, with a correctness 
of imitation which was the surprise and delight of all who 
witnessed her perform aiuies, and whudi was only to be ex- 
ceeded by her exquisite manner of ])utting an execution 
into her doll’s house, and taking an exact inventory of the 
chairs and tables. These artless sports had naturally 
soothed and cheered the decline of her widowed father : a 
most exemplary gcuitleman (called ‘^old Foxey^^ by his 
friends from his extreme sagacity), who encouraged them 
to the utmost, and whose chief regret on finding that he 
drew near to lloundsditch Churchyard* was, that his daugh- 
ter could not take out an attorney’s certificate and hoM a 
place upon the roll. Filled with this affectionate and 
touching sorrow, he had solemnly confided her to his sou 
Sampson as an invaluable auxiliary ; and from the old gen- 
tleman decease to the period of which we treat, Miss Sally 
Brass had been the prop and pillar of his business. 

It is obvious that, having devoted herself from infancy to 
this one pursuit and study. Miss Brass could know but lit* 
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tie of the world, otherwise than in connexion with the 
law ; and that from a lady gifted with such high tastes, 
proficiency in those gentler and softer arts in which women 
usually excel, was scarcely to be looked for. Miss Sally ^s 
accomplishments were all of a masculine and strictly legal 
kind. They began with the practice of an attorney and 
they ended with it. She was in a state of lawful innocence, 
so to speak. The law had been her nurse, and, as bandy- 
legs or such physical deformities in children are held to be 
the consequence of bad nursing, so, if in a mind so beauti- 
ful any moral twist or handiness could be found, Miss Sally 
Brasses nurse was alone to blame. 

It was upon this lady, then, that Mr. Swiveller burst in 
full freshness as soinetliing new and hitherto undreamed 
of, lighting u]) the office with scraps of song and merriment, 
conjuring with inkstands and boxes of wafers, catching 
three oranges in one hand, balancing stools ui3on his chin 
and penknives on his nose, and constantly i)erforining a 
hundred other feats of equal ingenuity; for with such im- 
bendings did Richard, in Mr. Brass’s absence, relieve the 
tedium of his confinement. These social qualities, which 
Miss Sally first discovered by accident, gradually made 
such an impressic»ii upon her, that she woidd entreat Mr. 
Swiveller to relax as though she were not by, which Mr. 
Swiveller, nothing loth, would readily consent to do. By 
these means a fricuidship sprang up between them. Mr. 
Swiveller gradually came to look upon her as her brother 
Sampson did, and as he would have looked upon any other 
clerk. He imparted to her the 3nystery of going the odd 
man or plain Kewinarket for fruit, ginger-beer, baked pota- 
toes, or even a modest queiichoi-, of which Miss Brass did 
not scruple to partake. He would often persuade her to 
undertake his share of writing in addition to her own; nay, 
he would sometimes reward her with a hearty slap on the 
back, and protest that she was a devilish good fellow, a jolly 
dog, and so forth ; all of which comj)liments Miss Sally would 
receive in entire good part and with perfect satisfaction. 

One circumstance troubled Mr. Swiveller’s mind very 
much, and that was that the small servant always remained 
somewhere in the bowels of the earth under Bevis Marks, 
and never came to the surface unless the snigle gentleman 
rang his bell, when she would answer it and immediately 
disappear again. She never went out, or came into the 
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office, or had a clean face, or took off the coarse apron, or 
looked out of any one of the windows, or stood at the 
street-door for a breath of air, or had any rest or enjoy- 
ment whatever. Kobody ever came to see her, nobody 
spoke of her, nobody cared about her. Mr. Brass had said 
once, that he believed she was a ‘‘love-child (which means 
anything but a child of love), and that was all the informa- 
tion Richard Swiveller could obtain. 

“It's of no use asking the dragon, ’thought Dick one 
day, as he sat conteiiiplating the features of Miss Sally 
Brass. “I suspect if 1 asked any questions on that head, 
our alliance would be at an end. I wonder whether she is 
a dragon by the bye, or something in the mermaid way. 
She has ratluu' a scaly appearance. But mermaids are 
fond of looking at themselves in the glass, which she can’t 
be. And they have a habit of combing their hair, which 
she hasn’t. No, she’s a dragon.” 

“Where are you going, old fellow? ” said Dick aloud, as 
Miss Sally wiped lier pen as usual on the green dress, and 
uprose from her seat, 

“To dinner,” answered the dragon. 

“To dinner!” thought Dick, “that’s another circum- 
stance. I don’t believe that small servant ever has any- 
thing to eat.” 

‘‘ Sammy won’t be home,” said Miss Brass. “ Stop ’till 
I come back, I shan’t be long.” 

Dick nodded, and followed Miss Brass — with his eyes to 
the door, and with his ears to a little back parlour, where 
she and her brother took their meals. 

“Now,” SMid Dick, walking up and down with his hands 
in his pockets, “ I’d give something — if I had it — to know 
how they use that child, and where they keep her. My 
mother must have been a very inquisitive woman ; I have 
no doubt I’m marked with a note of interrogation some- 
where. My feelings I smother, but thou hast been the 
cause of this anguish, my — ^upou my word,” said Mr. 
Swiveller, checking himself and falling thoughtfully into 
the client’s chair, “I should like to knowhow they use 
her!” 

After running on in this way for some time, Mr. Swivel- 
ler softly opened the office door, with the intention of dart- 
ing across the street for a glass of the mild porter. At that 
moment he caught a parting glimpse of the brown head- 
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dress of Miss Brass flitting down the kitchen stairs. And 
hj Jove! ” thought Dick, ^^she^s going to feed the servant. 
Ifow or never ! ” 

First peeping over the handrail and allowing the head- 
dress to disappear in the darkness below, he groped his way 
down, and arrived at the door of a back kitchen immedi- 
ately after Miss Brass had entered the same, bearing in her 
hand a cold leg of mutton. It was a very dark miserable 
place, very low and very damp : the walls disfigured by a 
thousand rents and blotches. The water was trickling out 
of a leaky butt, and a most wretched cat was lapping up 
the drops with the sickly eagerness of starvation. The 
grate, which was a wddo one, was wound and screwed up 
tight, so as to hold no more than a little thin sandwich of 
fire. Everything was locked up; the coal-cellar, the can- 
dle-box, the salt-box, ti.o meat-safe, were all i)adlocked. 
There was nothing that a beetle could have lunched upon. 
The pinched and meagre aspect of the place would have 
killed a chameleon. Ho would have known at the first 
mouthful that the air was not eatable, and must have given 
up the ghost in despair. — The small servant stood with hu- 
mility in presence of Miss Sally, and hung her head. 

^‘Arc you there? said Miss Sally. 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am,^^ was the answer in a weak voice. 

Go further away from the leg of mutton, or you^ll be 
picking it, I know,’’ said Miss Sally. 

The girl withdrew into a comer, while Miss Brass took a 
key from her pocket, and opening the safe, brought from it 
a dreary waste of cold potatoes, looking as eatable as Stone- 
henge. This she placed before the small servant, ordering 
her to sit down before it, and then, taking up a great carv- 
ing-knife, made a mighty show of sharpening it upon the 
carving-fork. 

Do you see this? ” said Miss Brass, slicing off about two 
square inches of cold mutton, after all this preparation, 
and holding it out on the point of the fork. 

The small servant looked hard enough at it with her 
hungry eyes to see every shred of it, small as it was, and 
answered, ^^yes.” 

^‘Then don’t you ever go and say,” retorted Miss Sally, 
^Hhat you hadn’t meat here. There, eat it up.” 

This was soon done. ‘‘ Now, do you want any more? ” 
said Miss Sally. 
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The hungry creature answered with a faint They 

were evidently going through an established form. 

“You’ve been heli)ed once to meat,” said Miss Brass, 
summing up the facts ; “you have had as much as you can 
eat, you’re asked if you want any more, and you answer 
*110 1 ’ Then don’t you ever go and say you were allow* 
anced, mind that.” 

With those words, Miss Rally put the meat away and 
locked the safe, and then drawing near to the small servant^ 
overlooked her while she finished the potatoes. 

It was plain that some extraordinary grudge was work- 
ing in Miss Brass’s gentle breast, and that it w^as this 
whic.li impelled her, without the smallest present cause, to 
rap the child with the blade of the knife, now on her hand, 
now on her head, and now on her back, as if she found it 
quite impossible to stand so close to her without adminis- 
tering a few slight knock.s. But ^Ir. Rwivellor was not a 
little surprised to see his fellow-clerk, after w^alking slowly 
backwards towards the door, as if she were trying to with- 
draw herself from the room but could not aecomplish it, 
dart suddenly forward, and falling on the small senwant 
give lier some hard blows with Inn* elenched liand. The 
victim cri(‘(l, but in a subdued manner as if she feared to 
raise her voice, and Miss Rally, comforting herself Avith a 
pinch of snuff, ascended the stairs, just as Richard had 
safely reached the oflice. 


CIIAPTEll XXXVII. 

Tiir single gentleman among his other peculiarities — an 4 
he had a very plentiful stock, of w'hich he every day fur- 
nished some neAv specimen — took a most extraordinary ‘ind. 
remarkable interest in the exhibition of Punch. If the 
sound of a Punch’s Aoicc, at ever so remote a distance, 
reached Bevis Marks, the single gentleman, though in bed 
and asleep, would start u]>, and, liurrying on his clothes, 
make for the spot with all speed, and presently return at 
the head of a long procession of idhns, having in the midst 
the theatre and its proprietors. Straightway, the stage 
would be set up in front of ]Mr. Brass’s house; the single 
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gentleman would establish himself at the first-floor window ; 
and the entertainment would proceed with all its exciting 
accompaniments of fife and drum and shout, to the exces- 
sive consternation of all sober votaries of business in that 
dlent thoroughfare. It might have been expected that 
when the play was done, both players and audience would 
have disperscHl ; but tlic epilogue was as bad as tlu^ play, for 
no sooner was the Devil dead, than the manager of the pup- 
pets and his ])artner were summoned by the single gentle- 
man to his chamber, where they were regaled with strong 
Avaters from his privmte store, and where they held with 
him long conversations, tiie pur}>ort of whicdi no human 
being could fathom. Put the secret of these discussions 
was of little importance. It was sullicicnt to know that 
while they Averc proceeding, the concourse Avithout still lin- 
gered round the house; ‘hat boys beat upon the drum with 
their fists, and imitated Punch with their tender voices; 
that the oflie.e-AvindoAV Avas rendered opaque by flattened 
noses, and the key-hole of tlu^ street-door luminous with 
eyes; tliat every time the single gentleman or either of his 
guests was seen at the upper Avindow, or so mucli as the 
end of one of their noses Avas visible, there Avas a great 
shout of (ixeciration from the excluded ]uob, who remained 
howling and ytdliiig, and refusing consolation, until the 
exhibitors AV(n*e delivered iq) to them to bo atteiided else- 
Avhere. It Avas suilicnimt, in short, to know that Bevds 
Marks was revolutioiiiscul by th(*sc popular movements, and 
that peace and quietness lied frojii its precincts. 

Nobody Avas rendered more indignant by these proceed- 
ings than Mr. Hampsoii Brass, avIio, as he could by no 
means afford to lose so ])rofitable an inmate, deemed it pru- 
dent to pocket his lodger’s affront along with liis cash, and 
to annoy the audiences who clustered round his door by 
such imperfect means of retaliation as were open to him, 
and Avhich were confined to the trickling doAvn of foul water 
on their heads from unseen Avatering-pots, pelting them 
Avith fragments of tile and mortar from the roof of the 
house, and bribing the drivers of hackney cabriolets to come 
suddenly round the corner and dash in among them precipi- 
tately. It may at first sight be matter of surprise to the 
thoughtless few that Mr. Brass, being a professional gentle- 
man, should not have legally indicted some party or par- 
ties, active in the promotion of the nuisance ; but they will 
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be good enottgh to remember that as Doctors seldom take 
their own prescriptions, and Divines do not always practise 
what they preach, so Lawyers are shy of meddling with 
the Law on tlieir own account, knowing it to be an edged 
tool of uncertain application, very expensive in the work- 
ing, and rather remarkable for its properties of close shav' 
ing, than for its always shaving the right person. 

^‘Come,^^ said Mr. Brass one afternoon, ^^this is two 
days without a Punch. I’m in hopes lie has run through 
’em all, at last.” 

<< Why lire you in hopes? ” returned Miss Sally. What 
harm do they do? ” 

“Here’s a j^retty sort of fellow!” cried Brass, laying 
down his pen in despair. “Now here’s an aggravating 
animal 1” 

“ Well, what harm do they do? ” retorted Sally. 

“ What harm ! ” cried Brass. “ Is it no harm to have a 
constant hallooing and hooting under one’s very nose, dis- 
tracting one from business, and making one grind one’s 
teeth with vexation? Is it no harm to be blinded and 
choked up, and have the King’s highway stopped with a 
set of screamers and roarers Avhose throats must be made 
of_of— ” 

“Brass,” suggested Mr. Swiveller. 

“Ah! of brass,” said the lawyer, glancing at his clerk, 
to assure himself that he had suggested the Avord in good 
faith and without any sinister intention. “Is that no 
harm? ” 

The lawyer stopped short in his invective, and listening 
for a moment, and recognising the Avell-kiiown voice, rested 
his head upon his hand, raised his eyes to the ceiling and 
muttered faintly, “ There’s another ! ” 

Up went the single gentleman’s windoAV directly. 

“lliere’s another,” repeated Brass; “and if I could get 
a break and four blood horses to cut into the Marks when 
the crowd is at its thickest, I’d give eighteen-pence and 
never grudge it! ” 

The distant squeak was heard again. The single gen- 
tleman’s door burst open. He ran violently doAvn the 
stairs, out into the street, and so past the window, without 
any hat, towards the quarter whence the sound proceeded — 
bent, no doubt, upon securing the strangers’ services di- 
rectly. 
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I wish I only knew w'lio his friends were," muttered 
Sampson, filling his pocket with papers ; ‘4f they^d just get 
up a pretty little Commission de lunatico at the Gray’s Inn 
("offee House and give me the job, I’d be content to have 
the lodgings empty for one while, at all events." 

With wliicli words, and knocking his hat over his eyes as 
if for the purpose of shutting out even a glimpse of tlie 
dreadful visitation, Mr. Brass rushed from the house and 
hurried away. 

As Mr. Swiveller was decidedly favourable to these 
performances, ui)on tlie ground that looking at a Punch, or 
indeed looking at anything out of window, was better than 
workhig; and as he had been for this reason at some pains 
to awaken in his follow-clerk a sense of their beauties and 
manifold deserts; both he and Miss Sallj' rose as with one 
accord and took up their p*>sitions at the window : upon the 
sill whereof, as in a post of honour, sundry young ladies 
and gentlemen who were employed in the dry nurture of 
babies, and who made a point of being ])resent, with tlieir 
young charges, on such occasions, had already established 
themselves as comfortably as the cii’c\imstances would 
allow. 

The glass being dim, Mr. Swiveller, agreeal)Iy to a 
friendly custom which he had established l^etween tliem, 
hitched off the brown head-dress from Miss Sally’s head, 
and dusted it carefully therewith, l^y the time he had 
handed it back, and its beautiful wearer had put it on again 
(which she did witli ])erfect composure and indifference), 
the lodger returned wdth the show and showmen at his 
heels, and a strong addition to the body of spectators. 
The exhibitor disappeared Avith all speed behind the dra- 
p(‘Ly, and his partner, stationing himself by the side of the 
Theatre, surveyed the audience with a remarkable expres- 
sion of melancholy, which became more remarkable still 
when he breathed a horiipijAe tune into that sweet musical 
instrument Avhich is popularly termed a mouth-organ, with- 
out at all changing the inournful expression of the upper 
part of his face, though his mouth and chin aatic, of neces- 
sity, in lively spasms. 

.The drama proceeded to its close, and held the spectators 
enchained in the customary manner. The sensation which 
kindles in large assemblies, when they are relieved from a 
state of breathless suspense and are again free to speak and 
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move, was yet rife, when the lodger, as usual, summoned 
the men up stairs. 

‘‘Both of yoii,^^ he ealledfrom the window; for only the 
actual exhibitor — a little fat man — prepared to obey the 
summons, “ I want to talk to you. Come, both of you.” 

“Come, Tommy,” said the little man. 

“I ain’t a talker,” replied the other. “Tell him so. 
What should I go and talk for?” 

“ Don’t you see the gentleman’s got a bottle and glass up 
there? ” returned the little man. 

“And couldn’t you have said so, at first?” retorted the 
other with sudden alacrity. “Now, what are you waiting 
for? Are you going to keej) the gentleman expecting us all 
day? liaven’t you no manners? ’’ 

With this remonstrance, tlie melancholy man, who was 
no other than Mr. Thomas Codlin, pushed past his friend 
;ind brother in th(^ craft, Mr. Harris, otherwise Short or 
Trotters, and hurried before him to the single gentleman’s 
apartment. 

“Now, my men,” said the single gentleman; “you have 
done very well. What will you take? Tell that little man 
behind, to shut the door.” 

“Shut the door, can’t you?” said Mr. Codlin, turning 
gruffly to his friend. “You might have knowed that the 
gentleman wanted the door shut, without being told, I 
think.” 

Mr. Short (heyc;d, observing under his breath that his 
friend seemed unusually “cranky,” and expressing a hoi)e 
that there was no dairy in the neighbourhood, or his tem- 
per would certainly spoil its contents. 

The gentleman pointed to a couple of chairs, and inti- 
mated by an emphatic nod of his head that he expected 
them to be seated. Messrs. Codlin and Short, after look- 
ing at each other Avith considerable doubt and indecision, at 
length sat doAvn — each on the extreme edge of the chair 
j)ointed out to him — and held tlieir hats very tight, while 
the single gentleman filled a (touple of glasses from a bot- 
tle on tlie table beside him, and presented them due 
form. 

“ Yoirre pretty avoU browned by the sun, both of you,” 
said their entertainer. “ Have you heen travelling? ” 

Mr. Short replied in the afliimative with a nod and a 
smile. Mr. Codlin added a corroborative nod and a short 
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groan, as if he still felt the weight of the Temple upon his 
shoulders. 

“To fairs, markets, races, and so forth, I suppose? 
pursued the single gentleman. 

“ Yes, Sir,” returned Short, “ pretty nigh all over the 
West of England.” 

“ I have talked to nieii of your craft from North, East, 
and South,” returned their host, in rather a hasty manner; 
“but I never lighted on any from the West before.” 

“It^s our regUar summer circuit is the West, master,” 
said Short, “that’s where it is. We take the East of Lon- 
don in the spring and winter, and tlie West of England in 
the summer time. Many’s the hard day’s walking in rain 
and mud, and with never a 2 >enny earned, we’ve had down 
in the W est. ” 

“Let me fill your glass again.” 

“Much obleeged to you. Sir, 1 think I will,” said Mr. 
Codlin, suddenly thrusting in his own and turning Sliort’s 
aside. “I’m the sufferer. Sir, in all the travelling, and in 
all the staying at home. In town or country, wot or dry, 
hot or cold, Tom Codliii suiters. But Tom Codlin isn’t to 
complain for all that. Oh, no! Slioi’t may complain, but 
if Codlin grumbles by so niiudi as a word — oh dear, down 
with him, down with hhn, directly. It isn’t his place to 
grumble. That’s quite out of the question.” 

“Codlin ain’t without his usefulness,” observed Short 
with an arch look, but lie don’t always keep his eyes open. 
He falls asleep sometimes, you know. Remember them 
last races, Tommy.” 

“ Will you never leave off aggravating a man? ” said 
Codlin. “ It’s very likely I was asleep when five-and-ten- 
pence was collected, in one round, isn’t it? I was attend- 
ing to my business, and couldn’t have my eyes in twenty 
places at once, like a peacock, no more than you could. If 
I an’t a match for an old man and a young child, you an’t 
neither, so don’t throw that out against me, for the cap fits 
your head quite as correct as it fits mine.” 

“ YouL.may as well drop the subject, Tom,” said Short. 
^^It isn’t particular agreeable to the gentleman, I dare 
say.” 

“Then yen shouldn’t have brought it up,” returned Mr. 
Codlin; “and I ask the gentleman’s pardon on your ac- 
count, as a giddy chap that likes to hear himself talk, and 
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don’t much care what he talks about, so that he does 
talk.” 

Their entertainer had sat perfectly quiet in the begin- 
ning of this dispute, looking first at one man and then at 
the other, as if he were lying in wait for an oppoi*tunity of 
putting some further question, or reverting to that from 
which the discourse had strayed. But, from the point 
where Mr. Codlin was charged with sleepiness, he had 
shown an increasing interest in the discussion : which now 
attained a very high i>itch. 

“You are tlie two men I want,” he said, “the two men 
I have becJi looking foi\, and searching after. Where are 
that old man and that child you speak of ! ” 

“ Sir? ” said Sliort, liesitating, and looking towards his 
friend. 

“ The old man and liis grandchild who travelled with 
you — where are tla'y? It will be worth your while to 
speak out, I assure you; much better worth your while 
than you believe. They left you, you say, — at those races, 
as I understand. They have been traced to that place, and 
there lost sight of. Have you no clue, can you suggest no 
clue, to their recovery? ” 

“Did I always say, Thomas,” cried Short, turning with 
a look of amazement to his friend, “ that there was sure to 
be an impiiry after them two travellers? ” 

“ You said! ” returned Mr. Codlin. “Did I always say 
that that ’eie blessed child was the most interesting I ever 
see? Did I always say I loved her, and doted on her? 
Pretty creetur, I think I hear her now. ^Codlin’s my 
friend,’ she says, with a tear of gratitude a trickling down 
her little eye; ‘Codliii’s luy friend,’ she says — ‘not Short. 
Short’s very well,’ she says; ‘I’ve no quarrel with Short; 
he means to bo kind, I dare say ; but Codlin,’ she says, ‘ has 
the feelings for my money, though he mayn’t look it.’ ” 

Repeating these words with great emotion, Mr. Codlin 
rubbed the bridge of his nose with his coat-sleeve, and 
shaking his head mournfully from side to side, left the 
single gentleman to infer that, from the moment when he 
lost sight of his dear young charge, his peace of mind and 
happiness had fled. 

“ Good Heaven ! ” said the single gentleman, pacing up 
and down the room, have I found these men at last, only 
to discover that they can give me no information or assist- 
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ance I It would have been better to have lived on in hope 
from day to day, and never to have lighted on them, than 
to have my expectations scattered.” 

“ Stay a minute,” said Short. “A man of the name of 
Jerry — you know Jerry, Thomas? ” 

“ Oh, don’t talk to me of Jerrys,” replied Mr. Codlin. 
“How can I care a pinch of snuff for Jerrys, when J think 
of that ’ere darling child? ‘ Codlin’s my friend,’ she says, 
‘dear, good, kind Codlin, as is always a devising pleasures 
forme! I don’t object to Short,’ she says, ‘but I cotton 
to Codlin.’ Once,” said that gentleman reflectively, “she 
called me Father Codlin. I thought I should have bust! ” 

“ A man of the name of Jerry, Sir,” said Short, turning 
from his selfish colleague to their new acquaintance, “ wot 
keeps a company of dancing dogs, told me in a accidental 
sort of way, that he had seen the old gentleman in connex- 
ion with a travelling wax-work, unbeknown to him. As 
they’d given us the slip, and nothing had come of it, and 
this was do^^3l in the country that he’d been seen, I took 
no measures about it, and asked no questions-^But I can, 
if you like.” 

“ Is this man in town? ” said the impatient single gen- 
tleman. “ Speak faster.” 

“ No ho isn’t, but he will be to-morrow, for ho lodges in 
our house,” replied Mr. Short rapidly. 

“Then bring him here,” said the single gentleman. 
“Here’s a sovereign apiece. If I can find these people 
through your means, it is but a ])relude to twenty more. 
Eeturn to me to-morrow, and keep your own counsel upon 
this subject — though I need hardly tell you that, for you’ll 
do so for your own sakes. Now, give me your address, 
and leave me.” 

The address was given, the two men departed, the crowd 
went with them, and the single gentleman for two mortal 
hours walked in uncommon agitation up and down his 
room, over the wondering heads of Mr. Swiveller and Miss 
Sally Brass. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Kit — for it happens at this juncture, not only that we 
have breathing time to follow his fortunes, but that the 
necessities of these adventures so adapt themselves to our 
ease and inclination as to call upon us imperatively to 
pursue the track we most desire to take — Kit, while the 
matters treated of in the last lifteen chapters were yet in 
progress, was, as the reader may su2)pose, gradually famil- 
iarising himself more and more with Mr. and Mrs. Gar- 
land, Mr. Abel, the pony, and Barbara, and gradually com- 
ing to consider them one and all as his particular private 
friends, and Abel Cottage, Finchley, as his own proper 
home. 

Stay — the words are written, .and may go, but if they 
convey any notion that Kit, in the plentiful board and com- 
fortable lodging of his new abode, began to think slight- 
ingly of the poor fare and furniture of his old dwelling, 
they do their office badly and commit injustice. Who so 
mindful of those he left at liome — albeit they were but a 
mother and two young babies — as Kit? What boastful 
father in the fulness of his heart ever related such wonders 
of his infant ^irodigy, as Kit never wearied of telling Bar- 
bara in the evening time, concerning little Jacob? Was 
there ever such a mother as Kit’s mother, on her son’s 
showing; or was there ever such comfort in 2)overty as in 
the poverty of Kit’s family, if any cjorrect judgment might 
be arrived at, from his own glowing account! 

And let us linger in this i)lace for an instant to remark 
that if ever household atfections and loves are graceful 
things, they are graceful in the i)oor. The ties that bind 
the wealthy and the proud to home may be forged on earth, 
but those which link the i)Oor man to his humble hearth 
are of the true metal and bear the stamp of Heaven. The 
man of high descent may love the halls and lands of his 
inheritance as a part of himself, as trophies of his birth and 
power; his associations with them are associations of pride 
and wealth and triumph ; the poor man’s attachment to the 
tenements he holds, which strangers have held before, and 
may to-morrow occupy again, has a worthier root, struck 
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deep into a purer soil. His household gods are of flesh 
and blood, with no alloy of silver, gold, or precious stone ; 
he has no property but iii the affections of his own heart ; 
and when they endear bare floors and walls, despite of 
rags and toil and scanty meals, that man has his love of 
home from God, and his rude hut becomes a solemn place. 

Oh! if those who rule the destinies of nations would but 
remember this — if they would but think how hard it is for 
the very poor to have engendered in their hearts that love 
of home from which all domestic virtues spring, when they 
live in dense and squalid masses where social decency is 
lost, or rather never found, — if they would but turn aside 
from the wide thoroughfares and great houses, and strive 
to improve the wretched dwtdlings in bye-ways where only 
Poverty may walk, — many Ioav roofs would point more 
truly to the sky, than tlie loftiest steeple that now rears 
proudly u]) from the midst of guilt, and crime, and horri- 
ble disease, to mock them by its contrast. In hollow 
voices from Workhouse, Hospital, and Jail, this truth is 
preached from day to day, and has been proclaimed for 
years. It is no light matter — no outcry from the working 
vulgar — no mere question of the people^s health and con- 
forts that may ’oe whistled down on Wednesday nights. 
In love of home, the love of country has its rise; and who 
are the truer patriots or the best in time of need — those 
Avho venerate the land, owning its wood, and Stream, and 
earth, and all that they produce? or those who love their 
country, boasting not a foot of ground in all its wide 
domain? 

Kit knew nothing about such questions, but he knew 
that his old home was a very poor place and that his new 
one was very unlike it, and yet he was constantly looking 
back with grateful satisfaction and affectionate anxiety, 
and often indited square-folded letters to his mother, in- 
closing a shilling or eighteen-pence or such other small 
remittance, which Mr. AbePs liberality enabled him to 
make. Sometimes, being in the neighbourhood, he had 
leisure to call upon her, and then great was the joy and 
pride of KiPs mother, and extremely noisy the satisfaction 
of little Jacob and the baby, and cordial the congratula- 
tions of the whole court, who listened wdth admiring ears 
to the accounts of Abel Cottage, and could never be told 
too much of its wonders and magnificence. 
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Although Kit was in the very highest favour with the 
old lady and gentleman, and Mr. Abel, and Barbara, it is 
certain that no member of the family evinced such a re- 
markable partiality for him as the self-willed pony, who, 
from being the most obstinate and opinionated pony on the 
face of the earth, was in his hands the meekest and most 
tractable of animals. It is true that in exact proportion as 
he became manageable by Kit he became utterly ungov- 
ernable by anybody else (as if he had determined to keep 
him in the family at all risks and hazards), and that, even 
under the guidance of his favourite, he would sometimes 
perform a great variety of strange freaks and capers, to the 
extreme disconij)osure of the old lady’s nerves; but as Kit 
always represented that this was only his fun, or a way he 
had of showing his attachment to his employers, Mrs. Gar- 
land gradually sufFored herself to be persuaded into the 
belied, in which she at last became so strongly confirmed 
that if in one of these ebullitions he had oveiturned the 
chaise, she would have been quite satisfied that he did it 
with the very best intentions. 

Besides becoming in a short time a perfect marvel in all 
stable matters, Kit soon made himself a very tolerable gar- 
dener, a handy fellow within doors, and an indispensable 
attendant on Mr, Abel, who every day gave him some new 
])roof of his confidence and approbation. Mr. Witherden, 
the notary, too, regai’ded him with a fiiendly eye; and 
even Mr, Chu^'kster would sometimes condescend to give 
him a slight nod, or to honour him with that peculiar form 
of recognition which is called ‘‘taking a sight,^’ or to favour 
him with some other salute combining pleasantry with 
patronage. 

One morning Kit drove Mr. Abel to the Notary’s office, 
as ho sometimes did, and liaving set him down at the 
house, was about to drive off to a livery stable hard by, 
when this same Mr. Chuckster emerged from the office- 
dooi’, and cried “ Woa-a-a-a-a-a! ” — dwelling upon the 
note a long time, for the purpose of striking terror into the 
pony’s heart, and asserting the supremacy of man over the 
inferior animals, 

“Pull up, Snobby,” cried Mr. Chuckster, addressing 
himself to Kit. “ You’re wanted inside here.” 

“Has Mr. Abel forgotten anything, I wonder?” said 
Kit as he dismounted. 
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‘‘Ask no questions, Snobby,” returned Mr. Chuckster^ 
“but gp and see. Woa-a-a, then, will you? If that pony 
was mine, i^d break him.” 

“ You must be very gentle with him, if you please,” said 
Kit, “or you^ll find him troublesome. YouM better not 
keep on pulling his ears, please. I know he won^t like it.” 

To this remonstrance Mr. Chuckster deigned no other 
answer, than addressing Kit with a lofty luid distant air 
as “young feller,” and reqiiesting him to cut and come 
again with all speed. The “young feller ” complying, Mr. 
Chuckster put his hands in his pockets, and tried to look 
as if he were not minding the pony, but happened to be 
lounging there by accident. 

Kit scraped his shoes very carefully (for ho had not yet 
lost his reverence for the bundles of i)apers and the tin 
boxes), and tapi)cd at the office-door, which was quickly 
opened by the Notary himself. 

“Oh! come in, Christopher,” said Mr. Witherden. 

“ Is that the lad? ” asked an elderly gentleman, but of 
a stout, bluff figure — who was in the room. 

“That\s the lad,” said Mr. Witherden. “He fell in 
with my client, Mr. Garland, Sir, at this very door. I 
have reason to think he is a good lad. Sir, and that you 
may believe what he says. Let me introduce Mr. Abel 
Garland, Sir — his young master; my articled pupil. Sir, 
and most particular friend. My most particular friend. 
Sir,” repeated the Notary, drawing out his silk handker- 
chief and flourishing it about his face. 

“Your servant. Sir,” said the strange gentleman. 

“ Yours, Sir, T^m sure,” rei)lied Mr. Abel mildly. “ You 
were wishing to speak to Christopher, Sir? ” 

“ Yes, I was. Have I your permission? ” 

“By all means.” 

“My business is no secret; or I should rather say it need 
be no secret said the stranger, observing that Mr. Abel 
and the Notary were preparing to retire. “ It relates to a 
dealer in curiosities with whom he lived, and in whom I 
am earnestly and warmly interested. I have been a stran- 
ger to this country, gentlemen, for very many years, and 
if I am deficient in form and ceremony, I hope you will 
forgive me.” 

“No forgiveness is necessary, Sir; — none whatever,” re- 
plied the Notary, and so said Mr. Abel. 
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I have been making inquiries in the neighbourhood in 
which his old master lived,” said the stranger, ‘‘and I 
learnt that he had been served by this lad. I found out 
his mother’s house, and was directed by her to this place 
as the nearest in which I should be likely to find him 
Til at’ s the cause of my presenting myself here this morn 
ing.” 

“I am very glad of any cause. Sir,” said the Notary, 
“which procures me the honour of this visit.” 

“Sir,” retorted the stranger, ‘ you speak like a mere 
man of tlie world, and I think you something bettor. 
Therefore, pray do not sink your real character in paying 
unmeaning (compliments to me.” 

“ Hem ! ” coughed the Notary. “ You’re a plain speaker, 
Sir.” 

“And a plain dealer,” returned the stranger. “It may 
be my long absence and inexperience that lead me to the 
conclusion, but if plain s])eak(U*s arc scarce in this part of 
the world, I fanciy that ])lain dealers art^ still scarcer. If 
my speaking should offend you. Sir, my dealing, I hope, 
will make amends.” 

Mr. Witherden seemed a little disconcerted by the elderly 
gentleman’s mode of condimting the dialogue; and as for 
Kit, he looked at him in open-mouthed astonishment, won- 
dering what kind of language he would address to him, if 
he talked in that free and easy way to a Notary. It was 
with no harshness, however, though with something ot 
constitutional irritability and haste, that he turned to Kit 
and said: 

“If you think, my lad, that I am pursuing these inqui- 
ries with any other view than that of serving and reclaim, 
ing those I am in searcdi of, you do me a very great wrong, 
and deceive yourself. Don’t be deceived, I beg of yoii^ 
but rely upon my assurance. The fact is, gentleimm,” ho. 
added, turning again to the Notary and his pupil, “ that I 
am in a very painful and wholly um^xpected position. I 
came to this city with a darling object at my heart, expect- 
ing to find no obstacle or dififtculty in the way of its attain- 
ment. I find myself suddenly checked and stopped short 
in the execution of my design, by a mystery which I cannot 
penetrate. Every effort I have made to penetrate it, has 
only served to render it darker and more obscure ; and I 
am afraid to stir openly in the matter, lest those whom I 
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anxiously pursue should fly still farther from me. 1 as- 
sure you that if you could give me any assistance, you 
would not be sorry to do so, if you knew how greatly I 
stand in need of it, and wdiat a load it would relieve me 
from.^^ 

There was a simplicity in this confidence which occa-^ 
sioned it to find a quick res])onse in the breast of the good- 
natured Notary, who replied, in the same spirit, that the 
stranger had not mistaken his desire, and that if lie could 
be of service to him, he would most readily. 

Kit was then put under examination and closely ques- 
tioned by the unknown gentleman touching his old master 
and the child, their lonely way of life, their retired habits, 
and strict seclusion. The niglitly absence of the old man, 
the solitary existence of the child at those times, his ill- 
ness and recovery, Quilp^s possession of tlie house, and 
their sudden disappearance, were all the subjects of much 
questioning and answer. Finally, Kit informed the gentle- 
man that the premises were now to let, and that a board 
upon the door referred all inquirers to Mr. Sampson Brass, 
Solicitor, of Bevis Marks, from whom he might perhaps 
learn some further ])articulars. 

‘^Not by inquiry,’^ said the gentleman shaking his head, 
live there. 

^‘Live at Brass’s the attorney's! ” cried Mr. Witherden 
in some surprise, having jn-ofessional knowledge of the gen- 
tleman in question. 

^^Ay,” was the reply, ‘‘I entered upon his lodgings 
toother day, chiefly because I had seen this very board. It 
matters little to ihe where 1 live, and 1 had a desperate 
hope that some, intelligence might be cast in my way there, 
which would not reach me elsewhere. Yes, I live at 
Brass’s — more shame for riie, I suppose?” 

‘^That’s a mere matter of opinion,” said the Notary, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘^He is looked u2)on as rather a 
doubtful character.” 

Doubtful?” echoed the other. ^*1 am glad to hear 
there’s any doubt about it. I supposed that had been thor- 
oughly settled, long ago. But will you let me speak a 
word or two with you in j)rivate? ” 

Mr. Witherden consenting, they walked into that gen- 
tleman’s private closet, and remained there in close con* 
versation for some quarter of an hour, when they returned 
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into the outer office. The stranger had left his hat in Mr. 
Witherden’s room, and seemed to have established himself 
in this short interval on quite a friendly footing. 

^^1^11 not detain you any longer now/^ he said, putting a 
crown into Kit’s hand, and looking towards the Notary. 
“ You shall hear from me again. Not a word of this, you 
know, except to your master and mistress.” 

Mother, Sir, would be glad to know — ” said Kit, fal- 
tering. 

Glad to know what? ” 

“Anything — so that it was no harm — about Miss Nell.” 

“Would she? Well then, you inay tell her if she can 
keep a secret. But mind, not a word of this to anybody 
else. Don’t forget that. Be particular.” 

^‘I’ll take care. Sir,” said Kit. “Thankee, Sir, and 
good morning.” 

Now, it hap])ened that the gentleman, in his anxiety to 
impress upon Kit that he was not to tell anybody what had 
passed between them, followed him out to the door to re- 
peat his caution, and it further ha])pened that at that mo- 
ment the eyes of Mr. liichard Swiveller were turned in 
that direction, and beludd his mysterious friend and Kit 
together. 

It was quite an {iccident, and the way in which it came 
about was this. Mr. Cliuckster, being a gentleman of a 
cultivated taste and refined spirit, was one of that Lodge 
of Glorious A])ollos whereof Mr. Swiveller was Perpetual 
Grand. Mr. Swiveller, j^assing through the street in the 
execution of some Brazt'ii errand, and beholding one of his 
Glorious Brotlierliood intently gazing on a l)Oiiy, crossed 
over to give him that fraternal greeting with which Per- 
petual Grands are, by the very constitution of their office, 
bound to cheer and (‘ucourago their disciples. He had 
scarcely bestowed upon him his blessing, and followed it 
with a general remark touching the present state and pros- 
pects of the weather, when lifting up his eyes he beheld 
the single gentleman of Bo vis Marks in earnest conversa 
tion with Christopher Nubbles. 

“Hallo! ” said Dick, “who is that? ” 

“ He called to see my Governor this morning, ” replied 
Mr. Ohuckster; “and beyond that I don’t know him from 
Adam.” 

“ At least you know his name? ” said Dick. 
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To .which Mr. Chuckster replied, with an elevation of 
speech becoming a Glorious Apollo, that he was ‘^ever- 
lastingly blessed if he did. 

“ All I know, my dear feller,” said Mr. Chuckster, run- 
ning his fingers through his hair, “is, that he is the cause 
of my having stood here twenty minutes, for Avhich I hate 
him with a mortal and undying hatred, and would pur- 
sue him to the confines of eternity, if I could afford the 
time.” 

While they were thus discoursing, the subject of their 
conversation (who had not appeared to recognise Mr. 
Richard Swiveller) re-entered tlie liouse, and Kit came 
down the steps and joined them ; to wlioiii Mr. Swiveller 
again propounded his inquiry with ]io better success. 

“He is a very nice gcuitleman, Sir,” said Kit, “and 
thaVs all 1 know about hini.” 

Mr. Chuckster waxed wroth at this answer, and without 
applying the remark to any particular case, mentioned as 
a general truth that it was expedient to break the heads of 
Snobs, and to tweak their noses. Without exi)ressing his 
concurrence iu this sentiment, Mr. Swiveller after a few 
moments of abstraction inquired wliich way Kit was driv- 
ing, and, being informed, declared it was his way, and 
that he would trespass on liini for a lift. Kit would gladly 
have declined the proffered honour, but as JVfr. Swiveller 
was already established iu the seat beside him, he had no 
means of doing so otherwise than by a forcible ejectment, 
and therefore drove briskly off — so briskly indeed as to 
cut short the leave-taking between Mr. Chuckster and liis 
Grand Master, and to occasion the former gentleman some 
inconvenience from having his corns squeezed by the impa- 
tient pony. 

As Whisker was tired of standing, and Mr. Swiveller 
was kind enough to stimulate him still further by shrill 
whistles, and various sporting cries, they rattled off at too 
sharp a pace to admit of much conversation, especially as 
the pony, incensed by Mr. Swiveller’s admonitions, took a 
particular fancy for the lamp-posts and cart-wheels, and 
evinced a strong desire to run on the pavement and rasp 
himself against brick walls. It was not, therefore, until 
they had arrived at the stable, and the chaise had been 
extricated from a very small doorway, into which the pony 
dragged it under the impression that he would take it along 
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with him into his usual stall, that Mr. Swiveller found 
time to talk. 

*‘It^s hard work,^^ said Richard. ^‘Wliat do you say to 
some beer? 

Kit at first declined, but presently consented, and they 
adjourned to the neighbouring bar together. 

‘^WeMl drink our friend what’s-his-name,’’ said Dick, 
lidding up the bright frothy pot ; — that was talking to 

you this morning, you know — I know him — a good fellow, 
but eccentric — very — here's what's his-name ! " 

Kit pledged him. 

He lives in my house," said Dick ; at least in the house 
occupied by the firm in which J'ln a sort of a — of a manage 
iiig partner — a difficult fellow to get anything out of, but 
we like him — we like him." 

must be going, Sir, if you please," said Kit, moving 

away. 

‘‘Don't be in a hurry, Christopher," replied his patron, 
“we'll drink your motlier." 

“Thank you, Sir." 

“An excellent woman that mother of yours, Christo- 
pher," said Mr. Swiveller. “Who ran to catch me when 
I fell, and kissed the place to make it well? My mother. 
A charming woman. He's a liberal sort of fellow. We 
must get him to do soinetliing for your mother. Does he 
know her, Christopher? " 

Kit shook his head, and glamdng slyly at his questioner, 
thanked him, and made off before he could say another 
word. 

“ Humph ! " said Mr. Swiveller ])ondering, “ this is queer. 
Kothing but mysteries in connexion with Brass’s house. 
I'll keep my own counsel, however. Everybody and any- 
body has been in my confidence as yet, but now I think 
I'll set up in business for myself. Queer — very queer." 

After pondering deej)ly and with a face of exceeding 
wisdom for some time, Mr. Swiveller drank some more of 
the beer, and summoning a small boy who had been watch- 
ing his proceedings, poured forth the few remaining drops 
as a libation upon the gravel, and bade him carry the 
empty vessel to the bar with his compliments, and above 
all things to lead a sober and temperate life, and abstain 
from all intoxicating and exciting liquors. Having given 
him this piece of moral advice for his trouble (which, as 
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he wisely observed, was far better than half-pence) the 
Perpetual Grand Master of the Glorious Apollos thrust his 
hands into his pockets and sauntered away; still pondering 
as he went. 


CHAPTEK XXXIX. 

All that day, though he waited for Mr. Abel until 
evening, Kit kept clear of his mother’s house, determined 
not to anticipate by the slightest approach the pleasures of 
the morrow, but to let them come in their full rush of de- 
light; for to-morrow was the great and long looked-for 
epoch in his life — to-morrow was tlie end of his hrst quar- 
ter — the day of receiving for the lirst time one fourth part 
of his annual income of Six Pounds in one vast sum of 
Thirty yiiillings — to-morrow was to be a half-holiday de- 
voted to a whirl of entertainments, and little Jacob was to 
know what oysters meant, and to see a play. 

All manner of incidents combim^d in favour of the occa- 
sion: not only had Mr. and Mrs. Garland forewarned him 
that they intendtid to make no deduction for his outfit 
from the great amount, but to pay it him unbroken in all 
its gigantic grandeur; not only had the unknown gentle- 
man increased the stock by the sum of five shillings, which 
was a perfect godsend and in itself a fortune; not only 
had these things come to pass which nobody could have 
calculated upon, or in their wildest dreams have hoped; 
but it was Barbara’s quarter too — Barbara’s quarter, that 
very day — and Barbara had a half-holiday as well as Kit, 
and Barbara’s mother was going to make one of the party, 
and to take tea with Kit’s mother, and cultivate her ac- 
quaintance. 

To be sure Kit looked out of his window very early that 
morning to see which way the clouds were flying, and to 
be sure Barbara would have been at hers too if she had not 
sat up so late over-night, starching and ironing small pieces 
of muslin, and crimping them into frills, and sewing them 
on to other pieces to form magnificent wholes for next 
day’s wear. But they were both up very early for all that, 
and had small appetites for breakfast and less for dinner, 
and were in a state of great excitement when Barbara’s 
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mother came in with astonishing accounts of the fineness 
of the weather out of doors (but with a very large umbrella 
notwithstanding, for people like Barbara’s mother seldom 
make holiday without one), and when the bell rang for 
them to go up stairs and receive their quarter’s money in 
gold and silver. 

Well, wasn’t Mr. Garland kind when he said ‘^Chris- 
topher, here’s your money, and you have earned it well; ” 
and wasn’t Mrs. Garland kind when she said “Barbara, 
here’s yours, and I’m much pleased with you; ” and didn’t 
Kit sign his name bold to his receipt, and didn’t Bar- 
bara sign her name all a trembling to hers; and wasn’t it 
beautiful to see how Mrs. Garland poured out Barbara’s 
mother a glass of wine; and didn’t Barbara’s mother speak 
up when she said “Hcu’e’s blessing you, ma’am, as a good 
lady, and you. Sir, as a good gentleman, and Barbara, 
my love to you, and here’s towards you, Mr. Christopher;” 
and wasn’t she as long drinking it as if it had been a tum- 
blerful; and didn’t she look genteel, standing there with 
her gloves on; and wasn’t there plenty of laughing and 
talking among them as tliey reviewed all these matters 
upon the top of the coach ; and didn’t they pity the people 
who hadn’t got a holiday? 

But Kit’s mother, again — wouldn’t anybody have sup- 
posed she had come of a good stock and been a lady all her 
life? There she was, quite ready to receive them, with a 
display of tea-things that might have warmed the heart of a 
china-shop; and little Jacob and the baby in such a state 
of perfection that their clothes looked as good as new, 
though Heaven knows they were old enough! Didn’t she 
say before they had sat down five minutes that Barbara’s 
mother was exactly the sort of lady she expected, and 
didn’t Barbara’s mother say that Kit’s mother was the 
very picture of what she had expected, and didn’t Kit’s 
mother compliment Barbara’s mother on Barbara, and 
didn’t Barbara’s mother compliment Kit’s mother on Kit, 
and wasn’t Barbara herself quite fascinated with little Ja- 
cob, and did ever a child show off when he was wanted, as 
that child did, or make such friends as he made? 

“And we are both widows too! ” said Barbara’s mother. 
“We must have been made to know each other.” 

“I haven’t a doubt about it,” returned Mrs. Nubbles. 
“And what a pity it is we didn’t know each other sooner/^ 
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^‘But then you know it^s such a pleasure/^ said Bar- 
bara's mother, ^^to have it brought about by one’s son and 
daughter, that it’s fully made up for, now, an’t it?’^ 

To this, Kit’s mother yielded her full assent, and trac- 
ing things back from effects to causes, they naturally re- 
verted to their deceased husbands, respecting whose lives, 
deaths, and burials, they coiiii)ared notes, and discovered 
sundry circumstances that tallied with wonderful exactness ; 
such as Barbara’s fatlier having been exactly four years 
and ten months older than Kit’s father, and one of them 
having died on a Wednesd.ay and the other on a Thursday, 
and both of them having been of a very fine malic and re- 
markably good-looking, witli other extraordinary coinci- 
dences. These recollections being of a kind calculated to 
cast a shadow on the brightm^ss of the holiday, Kit diverted 
the conversation to general topics, and they were soon in 
great force again, and as merry as before. Among other 
things, Kit told them about his old place, and the extraor- 
dinary beauty of Nell (of whom ho had talked to Barbara 
a thousand times already) ; but the last-named circumstance 
failed to interest his hearers to anythhig like the extent ho 
had supposed, and evi*n his mother said (looking accident- 
ally at Barbara at the same tinu*) that tlxu'e was no doubt 
Miss Nell was very pretty, but she was but a child after 
all, and there were many young women quite as i)retty as 
she; and Barbara mildly observed that she should think so, 
and that she never could Jielp believing Mr. Christopher 
must bo under a mistake — which Kit wondered at very 
much, not being able to conceive what reason she had for 
doubting him. Barbara’s mother too observed that it was 
very common for young folks to change at about fourteen 
or fifteen, and whereas they had been very pretty before, 
to grow up quite plain; which truth she illustrated by 
many forcible examples, especially one of a young man 
who, being a builder with great prospects, had been par- 
ticular in his attentions to Barbara, but whom Barbara 
would have nothing to say to; which (though everything 
happened for the best) she almost thought was a pity. 
Kit said he thought so too, and so he did honestly, and 
he wondered what made Barbara so silent all at once, and 
why his mother looked at him as if he shouldn’t have 
said it. 

However, it was high time now to be thinking of the 

lO 
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play ; for which great preparation was required in the way 
of shawls and bonnets^ not to mention one handkerchief 
full of oranges and another of apples, which took some time 
tying up, in consequence of the fruit having a tendency to 
roll out at the corners. At length everything was ready, 
and they went off very fast; Kit’s mother carrying the 
baby, who was dreadfully wide awake, and Kit holding little 
Jacob in one hand, and escorting Barbara with the other — 
a state of things which occasioned tlie two mothers, w^ho 
walked behind, to declare that tliey looked quite family 
folks, and caused Barbara to blush and say, “Now don’t, 
mother! ” But Kit said she had no call to mind what they 
said; and indeed she need not have had, if she had known 
liow very far from Kit’s thoughts any love-making was. 
Poor Barbara! 

At last they got to the theatre, which was Astley’s : and 
in some two minutes after they had reached the yet un- 
opened door, little Jacob Avas squeezed flat, and the baby 
had received divers concussions, and Barbara’s mother’s 
umbrella had been carried several yards off and passed back 
to her over the shoulders of the people, and Kit had hit a 
man on the liead Muth the handkerchief of apples for 
“ scroAvdging ” his parent with unnecessary violence, and 
there was a great u])roar. But Avhen they were once past 
the pay -place and tearing aAvay for very life with their 
checks in their hands; and above all, when they were 
fairly in the theatre, and seated in such places that they 
couldn’t have had better if they had picked them out and 
taken them beforehand ; all this was looked upon as quite 
a capital joke, and an essential part of the entertainment. 

Dear, dear, what a jjlace it looked, that Astley’s! with 
all the paint, gilding, and looking-glass ; the vague smell 
of horses suggestive of coming wonders ; the curtain that 
hid such gorgeous mysteries; the clean white sawdust 
down in the circus; the company coming in and taking 
their places; the fiddlers looking carelessly up at them 
while they tuned their instruments, as if they didn’t want 
the play to begin, and kncAv it all beforehand ! What a 
glow was that Avhich burst upon them all, Avhen that long, 
clear, brilliant row of lights came slowly up ; and what the 
feverish excitement when the little bell rang and the music 
began in good earnest, with strong parts for the drums, 
and sweet effects for the triangles ! Well might Barbara’s 
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mother say to Kit^s mother that the gallery was the place 
to see from, aiid wonder it wasn’t much dearer than the 
boxes j and well might Barbara feel doubtful whether to 
laugh or cry, in her flutter of delight. 

Then the play itself ! the horses which little J acob believed 
from the first to be alive, and the ladies and gentlemen of 
whose reality he could be by no means persuaded, having 
never seen or heard anything at all like them — the firing, 
which made Barbara wink — the forlorn lady, who iiiade 
her cry — the tyrant, who made her tremble — the man who 
sang the song with the lady’s-maid and danced the chorus, 
who made her laugh — the pony who reared up on his hind 
legs when he saw the murderer, and wouldn’t hear of 
walking on all fours again until he was taken into custody 
— the clown wlio ventured on such familiarities Avith the 
military man in boots — the lady avIio jumped OA’^er the nine- 
and-tANrenty ribbons and came down safe upon the horse’s 
back — everything Avas delightful, splendid, and surprising, 
liittle Jacob applauded till his hands Avere soj*e; Kit cried 
“an-kor” at the end of everything, the three-act piece in- 
cluded; and Barbara’s mother b(‘at her umbrella on the 
flexor, in her ecstasies, until it Avas nearly Avorn down to 
the gingham. 

Ill the midst of all these fascinations, Barbara’s thoughts 
seemed to have been still running u])on what Kit had said 
at tea-time; for Avhen they were coining out of the play, 
she asked him, with an hysterical simjier, if ]\Iiss Nell Avas 
as handsome as the lady avIio jumped over the ribbons. 

^‘As handsome as //cr ” said Kit. ^‘Double as hand- 
some.” 

^‘Oh Christopher! I’m sun^ slie was the beautifullest 
creature ever Avas,” said Barbara. 

^‘Nonsense!” returned Kit. “She Avas Avell enough, I 
don’t deny that; but think how she was dressed and 
painted, and what a difference that made. Why yoa are a 
good deal better-looking than her, Barbara.” 

“Oh Christopher!” said Barbara, looking down. 

“You are, any day,” said Kit, — “ and so’s your mother.” 

Poor Barbara! 

What Avas all this though — even all this — to the ex- 
traordinary dissipation that ensued, when Kit, walking into 
an oyster-shop as bold as if he lived there, and not so much 
as looking at the counter or the man behind it, led his paiiy 
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into a box— a private box, fitted up with red curtains, 
white table-cloth, and cruet-stand complete— and ordered 
a fierce gentleman with whiskers, who acted as waiter and 
called him, him, Christopher Nubbles, ^^Sir,” to bring 
three dozen of his largest-sized oysters, and to look sharp 
about it! Yes, Kit told this gentleman to look sharp, and 
he not only said he would look sharp, but he actually did, 
and presently came running back with the newest loaves, 
and the freshest butter, and the largest oysters, ever seen. 
Then said Kit to this gentleman, a pot of beer — ^just so — 
and the gentbnnan, instead of r(‘plying, ‘SSir, did you ad- 
dress tliat language to mo?’’ only said, ^^Pot o’ beer, Sir? 
Yes, Sir,” and went off and fetched it, and put it on the 
table in a small decanter-stand, like those which blind 
men’s dogs carry about the streets in their mouths to catch 
the halfpence in; .and both Kit’s mother and Barbara’s 
mother declared as he turned away that he was one of the 
slimmest and gracef idlest young men she had ever looked 
upon. 

Then they fidl to work u])on the sup])er in earnest; and 
there was Barliara, tliat foolish Jkuhara, declaring that she 
couldn’t eat more than two, and wanting more pressing 
than you would believe* before she would eat four ; though 
her mother and Kit’s mother made up for it pretty well, 
and ate and laughed and enjoyed themselves so thoroughly 
that it did Kit good to sec them, and made him laugh and 
eat likewise from strong sym])athy. But the greatest mir- 
acle of the night was little Jacob, wlio ate oysters as if 
he had been born and bred to tlie business, sprinkled the 
pepper and the vinegar with a discretion beyond liis years, 
and afterwards liuilt a grotto on the table with the shells. 
There was the baby too, who had never closed an eye all 
night, but had sat as good as gold, trying to force a large 
orange into his mouth, and gazing intently at the lights in 
the chandelier — there he was, sitting up in his mother’s 
lap, staring at the gas Avithout winking, and making inden- 
tations in his soft visage with an oyster-shell, to that de- 
gree that a heart of iron must have loved him! In short, 
there never Avas a more successful supper ; and when Kit 
ordered in a glass of something hot to finish with, and pro- 
posed Mr. and Mrs. Garland before sending it round, there 
were not six happier people in all the Avorld. 

But all happiness has an end — hence the chief pleasure 
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of its next beginning — and as it was now growing late, they 
agreed it was time to turn their faces homewards. So^ 
after going a little out of their way to see Barbara and 
Barbara’s mother safe to a friend’s house where they were 
to pass the night, Kit and his mother left them at the door, 
with an early appointment for returning to Finchley next 
morning, and a great many plans for next quarter’s enjoy- 
ment. Then Kit took little Jacob on his back, and giving 
his arm to his mother, and a kiss to the baby, they all 
trudged merrily home together. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Full of that vague kind of i>euiteiice which holidays 
awaken next morning, Kit turned out at sunrise, and, with 
his faith in last night's (‘ujoyments a little shaken by cool 
daylight and the return to every-day duties and occupa- 
tions, went to meet Barbara and her mother at tlie appointed 
jilace. And being careful not to awaken any of the little 
household, who were yet resting from their unusual fatigues. 
Kit left his money on the chimney-piece, with an inscri])- 
tion in chalk calling his mother’s attention to the circum- 
stance, and informing lier tliat it came from lier dutiful 
son; and went his way, with a heart something heavier 
than his x>ockets, but free from any very great o])pression 
iiotwitlistanding. 

Oh these holidays! why will they leave us some n^gret! 
why cannot we imsh them back only a week or two in our 
memories, so as to put them at once at that convenient dis- 
tance whence they may be regarded either with a calm 
indifference or a pleasant I'ffort of recollection ! why will 
they hang about us like the flavour of yesterday’s wine, 
suggestive of headaches and lassitude, and those good in- 
tentions for the future, which under the earth form the 
everlasting pavement of a large estate, and ui)oii it usually 
endure until dinner-time or thereabouts ! 

Who will wonder that Barbara had a headache, or that 
Barbara’s mother was disposed to be cross, or that she 
slightly underrated Astley’s, and thought the clown was 
older than they had. taken him to be last night? Kit was 
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not surprised to hear her say so — not he. He had already 
had a misgiving that the inconstant actors in that dazzling 
vision had been doing the same thing the night before last, 
and would do it again that night, and the next, and for 
weeks and months to come, though he would not be there. 
Such is the difference between yesterday and to-day. We 
are all going to the pla}^, or coming lioine from it. 

However, the Sun hinnsc^lf is weak when he first rises, 
and gathers strength and courage as the day gets on. By 
degrees, they Ix^gan to recall e/ircumstances more and more 
pleasant in th(‘ir nature*, until, what between talking, walk- 
ing, and laugliing, they reached h'inehley in such good 
heart, that Barl)al•a^s mother declarcxl she never felt less 
tired or in better spirits. And so said Kit. Barbara had 
been silent all the way, but she said so too. Poor little 
Barbara ! She was very quiet. 

They were at home in such good time that Kit had rubbed 
down the pony and made him as spruce as a race-horse, 
before Mr. Garland came down to breakfast; which punc- 
tual and industrious conduct the old lady, and the old gentle- 
man, and Mr. Abel, highly extolled. At his usual hour 
(or rather at his usual minute and second, for he was the 
soul of punctuality) Mr. Abel walked out, to be overtaken 
by the London coach, and Kit and the old gentleman went 
to work in the garden. 

This was not the least pleasant of Kit’s employments. 
On a fine day they were quite a family party ; the old 
lady sitting liard by with her work-basket on a little table ; 
the old gentleman digging, or ]u*uning, or clipping about 
with a large pair of shears, or helping Kit in some way or 
other with great assiduity ; and Whisker looking on from 
his ])addock in placid contemplation of them all. To-day 
they were to trim the grap^e-vine, so Kit mounted half-way 
up a short ladder, and began to snip and hammer away, 
while the old gentleman, Avith a great interest in his pro- 
ceedings, handed up) the nails and shreds of cloth as he 
wanted them. The old lady and Whisker looked on as usual. 

^‘Well, Christop)her,’^ said Air. Garland, ‘^aiid so you 
have made a ncAV friend, eh? 

“ I beg your pardon, Sir? returned Kit, looking down 
from the ladder. 

“ You have made a neAv friend, I hear from Mr. Abel,^^ 
said the old gentleman, at the office? 
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— ^yes Sir, yes. He behaved very handsome, 

Sir/^ 

glad to hear it,” returned the old gentleman with 
a smile. He is disposed to behave more handsomely still 
though, Christopher.” 

^‘Indeed, Sir! It’s very kind in him, but I don’t want 
him to, I’m sure,” said Kit, hammering stoutly at an obdu- 
rate nail. 

is rather anxious,” pursued the old gentleman, 
have you in his own service — take care what you’re doing, 
or you will fall down and hurt yourself.” 

“To have me in his service, Sir!” cried Kit, who had 
stopped short in his work and faced about upon the ladder 
like some dexterous tumbler. “ Why, Sir, I don’t think 
he can be in earnest when he says that.” 

“Oh! But he is indeed,” said Mr. Garland. “And he 
has told Mr. Abel so.” 

“I never heard of such a thing! ” muttered Kit, looking 
ruefully at his master and mistress. “ I wonder at him ; 
that I do.” 

“You see, Christopher,” said Mr. Garland, “this is a 
point of much importance to you, and you should under- 
stand and consider it in that light. This gentleman is able 
to give you more money than I — not, I hope, to carry 
through the various relations of master and servant, more 
kindness and confidence, but certainly, Christopher, to give 
you more money.” 

“Well,” said Kit, “after that, Sir—” 

“Wait a moment,” interposed Mr. Garland. “That is 
not all. You were a very faithful servant to your old em- 
ployers, as I understand, and should this gentleman recover 
them, as it is his purpose to attempt doing by every means 
in his power, I have no doubt that you, being in his service, 
would meet with your rewai-d. Besides,” added the old 
gentleman with stronger emphasis, “besides having the 
pleasui-e of being again brought into communication with 
those to whom you seem to be so very strongly and disin- 
terestedly attached. You must think of all this, Christo- 
pher, and not be rash or hasty in your choice.” 

Kit did suffer one twinge, one momentary pang in 
keeping the resolution he had already formed, when this 
last argument passed swiftly into his thoughts, and con- 
jured up the realization of all his hopes and fancies. But 
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it was gone in a minute, and he sturdily rejoined that the 
gentleman must look out for somebody else, as he did think 
he might have done at first. 

He has no right to think that I’d be led away to go to 
him. Sir,” said Kit, turning round again after half a minute’s 
hammering. ‘‘Does he think I’m a fool? ” 

“He may, perhaps, Christopher, if you refuse his offer,” 
said Mr. Garland gravely. 

“Then let him. Sir,” retorted Kit; “what do I care, Sir, 
what he thinks? why should 1 care for his thinking. Sir, 
when I know that 1 should be a fool, and worse than a 
fool, Sir, to leave the kindest muster and mistress that ever 
was or can be, wlio took me out of the streets a very poor 
and hungry lad indeed — poorer and hungrier perhaps than 
ever you think for, Sir — to go to him or anybody? If 
Miss Nell was to (jome hack, ma’am,” added Kit, turning 
suddenly to his mistress, “ why that would be another 
thing, and perhaps if ahe wanted m(‘, I might ask you now 
and then to let me work for her when all was done at home. 
But when she cojnes back, 1 see now that she’ll be rich as 
old master always said she would, and being a rich young 
lady, what could she want of me? No, no,” added Kit, 
shaking his head sorrowfully, “she’ll never want me any 
more, and bless her, I hope she never may, though I should 
like to see her too ! ” 

Here Kit drove a nail into the wall, very hard — much 
harder than was necessary — and having done so, faced 
about again. 

“There’s the pony, Sir,” said Kit — “Whisker, ma’am 
(and he knows so well I’m talking about him that he begins 
to neigh directly, Sir), — would he let anybody come near 
him but me, ma’am? Here’s the garden. Sir, and Mr. 
Abel, ma’am. Would Mr, Abel part with me, Sir, or is 
there anybody that could be fonder of the garden, ma’am? 
It would break luother’s heart. Sir, and even little Jacob 
would have sense enough to cry his eyes out, ma’am, if he 
thought that Mr, Abel could wish to part with me so soon, 
after having told me only the other day, that he hoped we 
might be together for years to come — ” 

There is no telling how long Kit might have stood upon 
the ladder, addressing his master and mistress by turns, 
and generally turning towards the wrong person, if Barbai*a 
had not at that moment come running to say that a mes- 
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senger from the office had brought a note, which, with an 
expression of some surprise at Kit’s oratorical appearance, 
she put into her master’s hand. 

Oh ! ” said the old gentleman after reading it, ask the 
messenger to walk this way.” Barbara tripping off to do 
as she was bid, he turned to Kit and said they would not 
pursue the subject any further, and that Kit could not be 
more unwilling to part with them, than they would be to 
part with Kit ; a sentiment whicdi the old lady very gener- 
ously echoed. 

“At the same time, Christopher,” added Mr. Garland, 
glancing at the note in his hand, “if the gentleman should 
want to borrow you now and then for an hour or so, or 
even a day or so, at a time, wo must consent to lend you, 
and you must consent to be lent. — Oh! here is the young 
gentleman. How do you do, Hir? ” 

This salutation was addressed to Mr, Chuckster, who, 
with his hat extremely on one side, and his hair a long way 
beyond it, came swaggering up the walk. 

“Hope T sec you well. Sir,” returmul that gentleman. 
“ Hope I see you well, ma’am. Oliarming box this, Sir, 
Delicious country, to be sure.” 

“ You Avant to take Kit back witli you, I find? ” observed 
Mr. Garland. 

“I’ve got a chariot-cab Avaiting on purpose,” replied the 
clerk. “ A very spanking grey in that cab, Sir, if you’re a 
judge of horseflesh.” 

Declining to inspect the spanking grey, on the plea that 
he Avas but poorly acquainted with such matters, and would 
but imperfectly appreciate his beauties, Mr. Garland invited 
Mr. Chuckster to partake of a slight repast in the way of 
lunch. That gentleman readily consenting, certain cold 
viands, flanked with ale and Avine, Avere sj^eedily prepared 
for his refreshment 

At this repast, Mr. Chuckster exerted his utJiiost abilities 
to enchant his entertainers, and im2)ress them Avith a con- 
viction of the mental superiority of those Avho dwelt in 
town ; with which vicAv he led the discourse to the small 
scandal of the day, in which he Avas justly considered by 
his friends to shine jArodigiously. tThus, he Avas in a con- 
dition to relate the exact circumstances of the difference 
between the Marquis of Mizzler and Lord Bobby, which it 
appeared originated in a disputed bottle of champagne, and 
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not in a pigeon-pie, as erroneously reported in the newspa- 
pers; neither had Lord Bobby said to the Marquis of Miz- 
zler, ^^Mizzler, one of us two tells a lie, and I^m not the 
man,^^ as incorrectly stated by the same authorities ; but 
Mizzler, you know where I^in to be found, and damme, 
Sir, find me if you want me ’’—which, of course, entirely 
changed the aspect of this interesting question, and placed 
it in a very different light. He also acquainted them with 
the precise amount of the income guaranteed by the Duke 
of Thigsberry to Violetta Stetta of the Italian Opera, which 
it appeared was paj'^able quarterly, and not half-yearly, as 
the public had been given to understand, and which was 
f{.rclusive, and not ///elusive (as had been monstrously 
stated), of jewellery, })erfumery, hair-powder for five foot- 
men, and two daily changes of kid-gloves for a page. 
Having entreated the old lady and gentleman to set their 
mindly at rest upon these absorbing points, for they might 
rely on his statement being the correct one, Mr. Chuckster 
entertained them with theatrical chit-chat and the court 
circular ; and so wound up a brilliant and fascinating con- 
versation which he had maintained alone, and without any 
assistance whatever, for upwards of three-quarters of an 
hour. 

And now that the nag has got his wind again,” said 
Mr. Chuckster, rising in a graceful manner, ^^I’m afraid I 
must cut my stick.” 

Neither Mr, nor Mrs. Garland offered any opposition to 
his tearing himself away (feeling, no doubt, that such a 
man could ill be spared from his proper sphere of action), 
and therefore Mr. Chuckster and Kit were shortly after- 
wards upon their way to town ; Kit being perched upon the 
box of the cabriolet beside the driver, and ilr. Chuckster 
seated in solitary state inside, with one of his boots stick- 
ing out at each of the front windows. 

When they reached the Notary’s house, Kit followed 
into the office, and was desired by Mr. Abel to sit down 
and wait, for the gentleman who wanted him had gone out, 
and perhaps might not return for some time. This antici- 
pation was strictly verified, for Kit had had his dinner, and 
his tea, and had read all the lighter matter in the Law-List, 
and the Post-Office Directory, and had fallen asleep a great 
many times, before the gentleman whom he had seen be- 
fore, came in ; which he did at last in a very great hurry* 
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He was closeted with, Mr. Witherdeii for some little 
time, and Mr. Abel had been called in to assist at the con- 
ference, before Kit, wondering very much what he was 
wanted for, was summoned to attend them. 

“Christopher,” said the gentleman, turning to him 
directly he entered the room, “ I have found your old mas- 
ter and young mistress.” 

“No, Sir! Have you, though?” returned Kit, his eyes 
sparkling with delight. “ Where are they. Sir? How are 
they. Sir? Are they — are they near here? ” 

“A long way from here,” returned the gentleman, shak- 
ing his head. “ But I am going away to-night to bring 
them back, and I want you to go with me.” 

“ Me, Sir? ” cried Kit, full of joy and surprise. 

“The place,” said the strange gentleman, turning 
thoughtfully to the Notary, “ indicated by this man of the 
dogs, is — how far from here — sixty miles? ” 

“From sixty to seventy.” 

“ Humph ! Tf we travel i)Ost all night, we shall reach 
there in good time to-morrow morning. Now, the only ques- 
tion is, as they will not know me, and the child, God bless 
her, would think that auy stranger pursuing them had a 
design upon her grandfather’s liberty — can I do better than 
take this lad, whom they both know and will readily re- 
member, as an assurance to them of my friendly intentions? ” 

“Certainly not,” replied the Notaiy. “Take Christo- 
pher by all means.” 

“I beg your pardon. Sir,” said Kit, Avho had listened to 
this discourse with a lengthening countenance, “but if 
that’s the reason. I’m afraid I should do more harm than 
good — Miss Nell, Sir, she knoAvs me, and would trust iix 
me, I am sure ; but old master — I don’t know why, gentle- 
men ; nobody does — Avould not bear me in his sight after 
he had been ill, and Miss Nell herself told me that I must 
not go near him or let him see me any more. I should 
spoil all that you were doing if I went. I’m afraid. I’d 
give the world to go, but you had better not take me, Sir.” 

“Another difficulty!” cried the impetuous gentleman. 
“Was ever man so beset as I? Is there nobody else that 
knew them, nobody else in whom they had any confidence? 
Solitary as their lives were, is there no one person who 
would serve my purpose? ” 

“ Is there, Christopher? ” said the Notary. 
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“Not one, Sir,” replied Kit. — “Yes, though — there’s 
xniy mother.” 

“ Did they know her? ” said the single gentleman. 

“Know her, Sir! why, she was always coming back- 
wards and forwards. They were as kind to her as they 
were to me. Hless you, Sir, she expected they’d come 
back to her house.” 

“ Then where the devil is the woman? ” said the impatient 
gentleman, catching up his hat. “Why isn’t she here? 
Why is that woman always out of the way when she is 
most wanted?” 

In a word, tlie single gentleman was bursting out of the 
office, bent upon laying violent hands on Kit’s mother, 
forcing her into a post-chaise, and carrying her off, when 
this novel kind of abduction was witli some difficulty pre- 
vented by the joint efforts of IMr. Abel and the Notary, 
who restrained him by dint of their remonstrances, and 
persuaded him to sound Kit u])on the i>robability of her 
being able and willing to undertake siudi a journey on so 
short a notice. 

TJiis oce,asioned some doul)ts on the i)art of Kit, and 
some violent demonstrations on tliat of the single gentle- 
man, and a gi’cat many soothing s])(‘eelies on tliat of the 
Notary and Mr. Ab(d. Tlie upshot of the business was, 
that Kit, after weighing the matter in liis mind and consid- 
ering it carefully, romised, on behalf of his mother, that 
she should be ready within two liours from that time to 
undertake the expedition, and engaged to produce her in 
that place, in all respects equipped and prepared for the 
journey, before the specified period had expired. 

Having given this pledgt‘, which was rather a bold one, 
and not particularly easy of redemption, Kit lost no time 
in sallying forth, and taking measures for its immediate 
fulfilment 


CIIAPTEK XLT. 

Kit made his way through the crowded streets, dividing 
the stream of people, dashing across the busy roadways, 
diving into lanes and alleys, and stopping or turning aside 
for nothing, until he came in front of the Old Curiosity 
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Shop^ when he came to a stand ; partly from habit and 
partly from being out of breath. 

It was a gloomy autumn evening, and he thought the old 
place had never looked so dismal as in its dreary twilight. 
The windows broken, the rusty sashes rattling in , their 
frames, the deserted house a dull barrier dividing the glai*- 
ing lights and bustle of the street into two long lines, and 
standing in the midst, cold, dark, and empty, — presented 
a cheerless spectacle which mingled harshly with the bright 
prospects the boy had been building up for its late inmates, 
and came like a disappointment or misfortune. Kit would 
have had a good tiici roaring up the empty chimneys, lights 
sparkling and shining through the windows, peo})le moving 
briskly to and fro, voices in clieerful conversation, some- 
thing in unison with tJie luiw hopes that were astir. He 
had not expected tliat ihe house would wear any different 
aspect — had knoAvn indeed that it could not — hut coming 
upon it in the midst of eager thoughts and expectations, it 
checked the carreiit in its How, and darkened it with a 
mournful shadow. 

Kit, however, fortunately for himself, was not learned 
enough or contemplative enough to bo troubled with pres- 
ages of evil afp}* off, and, having no mental spectacles to 
assist his vision in tliis respect, saw nothing but the dull 
house, which jarred uncomfortably upon his previous 
thoughts. So, almost wishing that he had not passed it, 
though hardly knowing why, he hurried on again, making 
up by his increased speed for the few moments he had 
lost, 

^^Now, if slie should be out,,” tliought Kit, as he ap- 
proached the poor dwelling of his mother, ^^and I not able 
to find her, this impatient gentleman would be in a pretty 
taking. And sure enough there’s no light, and the door’s 
fast. Now, God forgive mo for saying so, but if this is 
Little Bethel’s doing, 1 wish Little Bethel was — was farther 
off,” said Kit checking himself, and knocking at the door. 

A second knock brought no reply from within the house ; 
but caused a woman over the way to look out and inquire 
who that was, wanting Mrs. Nubbles. 

^^Me,” said Kit. ‘SShe’s at — at Little Bethel, I sup- 
pose? ” — getting out the name of the obnoxious conventicle 
with some reluctance, and laying a spiteful emphasis upon 
the words. 
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The neighbour nodded assent. 

*^Then pray tell me where it is,’^ said Kit, *^for I have 
come on a pressing matter, and must fetch her out, even if 
she was in the pulpit. 

It was not very easy to procure a direction to the fold in 
question, as none of the neighbours were of the flock that 
resorted thither, and few knew anything more of it than 
the name. At last a gossip of Mrs. Nubbles^ s, who had 
accompanied her to chapel on one or two occasions when a 
comfortable cup of tea had preceded her devotions, fur- 
nished the needful information, which Kit had no sooner 
obtained than he started off again. 

Little Bethel might liave been nearer, and might have 
been in a straightor road, though in that case the reverend 
gentleman Avho presided over its congregation would have 
lost his favourite allusion to the crooked Avays by which 
it Avas approached, and Avhich enabled him to liken it to 
Paradise itself, in contradistinction to the parish church 
and the broad thoroughfare leading thereunto. Kit found 
it at last after some trouble, and pausing at the door to 
take breath that he might enter with becoming decency, 
passed into the chapel. 

It was not badly named in one respect, being in truth a 
particularly little Bethel — a Bethel of the smallest dimen- 
sions — with a small number of small peAvs, and a small 
pulpit, in which a small gentleman (by trade a Shoemaker, 
and by calling a Divine) was delh^ering in a by no means 
small voice, a by no means small sermon, judging of its 
dimensions by the condition of his audience, Avhich, if their 
gross amount Avere but small, comprised a still smaller 
number of hearers, as the majority Avere slumbering. 

Among these Avas Kit’s mother, avIio, finding it matter 
of extreme difficulty to keep her eyes open after the fatigues 
of last night, and feeling their inclination to close strongly 
backed and seconded by the arguments of the preacher, 
had yielded to the drowsiness that OA-erpowered her, and 
fallen asleep ; though not so soundly but that she could 
from time to time utter a slight and almost inaudible groan, 
as if in recognition of the orator^ s doctrines. The baby in 
her arms was as fast asleep as she ; and little Jacob, whose 
youth prevented him from recognising in this prolonged 
spiritual nourishment anything half as interesting as oys- 
ters, was alternately very fast asleep and very wide awake, 
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his inclination to slumber, or his terror of being person- 
ally alluded to in the discourse, gained the mastery over 
him. 

And now I’m here,” thought Kit, gliding into the near- 
est empty pew which was opposite his mother’s, and on 
the other side of the little aisle, ^^how am I ever to get at 
her, or persuade her to come out! I might as well be 
twenty miles off. She’ll never wake till it’s all over, and 
tliere goes the clock again ! If lie would but leave off for 
a minute, or if they’d only sing! ” — 

But there was little encouragement to believe that either 
event would happen for a couple of hours to come. The 
preacher went on telling them what he meant to convince 
them of before he had done, and it was clear that if he only 
kept to one-half of his promises and forgot the other, he 
was good for that time at least. 

In his desperation and restlessness Kit cast his eyes 
about the chapel, and happening to let them fall upon a 
little seat in front of the clerk’s desk, could scarcely be- 
lieve them whim they showed him — Quilp ! 

He rubbed them twice or thrice, but still they insisted 
that Quilp was there, and there indeed he was, sitting with 
his hands upon his knees, and his hat between them on a 
little wooden bracket, witli the accustomed grin upon his 
dirty face, and his eyes fixed upon the ceiling. He cer- 
tainly did not glance at Kit or at his mother, and ap- 
peared utterly unconscious of their presence; still Kit 
could not help feeling directly that the attention of the 
sly little fiend was fastened upon them, and ui)on nothing 
else. 

But astounded as he v/as by the apparition of the dwarf 
among the Little Bethelites, and not free from a misgiving 
that it was the forerunner of some trouble or annoyance, 
he was compelled to subdue his wonder and to take active 
measures for the withdrawal of his parent, as the evening 
was now creeping on, and the matter grew serious. There' 
fore the next time little Jacob woke, Kit set himself to 
attract his wandering attention, and this not being a very 
dijficult task (one sneeze effected it), he signed to him to 
rouse his mother. 

Ill-luck would have it, however, that just then the 
preacher, in a forcible exposition of one head of his dis- 
course, leaned over upon the pulpit desk so that very little 
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more of him than his legs remained inside ; and, while he 
made vehement gestures with his right hand, and held on 
with his left, stared, or seemed to stare, straight into little 
Jacobis eyes, threatening him, by his strained look and at- 
titude — so it appeared to the child — ^that if he so much as 
moved a muscle he, the preacher, would be literally, and 
not figuratively, down upon him that instant. In this 
fearful state of things, distracted by the sudden appearance 
of Kit, and fascinated by the eyes of the ])reacher, the 
miserable Jacob sat bolt iqiright, wholly incapable of 
motion, strongly disposed to cry but afraid to do so, and 
returning his pastor’s gaze until his infant eyes seemed 
starting from their so(*.kets. 

‘‘If I must do it openly, I must,’’ thought Kit. 

With that, ho walked softly out of his pew and into his 
mother’s, and as Mr. Svviveller would liavc observed if he 
had been present, “collared” the baby without speaking a 
word. 

“Hush, mother! ” whispered Kit. “Como along with 
me, I’ve got something to tell you.” 

“Where am I?” said Mrs. Nubbles. 

“In this blessed Little llethel,” ridurued lier son, pee- 
vishly. 

“Blessed indeed!” cried Mrs. Nu])bles, catching at the 
word. “Oil, Christopher, how have I been edified this 
night ! ” 

“Yes, y(*s, T know,” said Kit hastily; “but come along, 
mother, everybody’s looking at us. Don’t make a noise — 
bring Jacob — that’s riglit.” 

“Stay, Satan, stay!” cried the preacher, as Kit was 
moving off. 

“The gentleman says you’re to stay, Christopher,” whis- 
pered his mother. 

“ Stay, Satan, stay ! ” roared the preaeher again. “ Tempt 
not the woman that doth iueline her ear to thee, but hearken , 
to the voice of him that calleth. He hath a lamb from the 
fold ! ” cried the preacher, raising liis voice still higher and 
pointing to the baby. “ He beareth off a lamb, a precious 
lamb! He goeth about like a wolf in the night season, and 
inveigleth the tender lambs! ” 

Kit was the best-tempered fellow in the world, but con- 
sidering this strong language, and being somewhat excited 
by the circumstances in which ho was placed, he faced 
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round to the pulpit with the baby in his arms, and replied 
aloud, 

“No, I don^t. He’s my brother.” 

“He’s my brother! ” cried the preacher. 

“He isn’t,” said Kit indignantly. “How can you say 
such a thing? — ^And don’t call me names if you please ; 
what harm have I done ! I shouldn’t have come to take 
’em away unless I was obliged, you may depend upon that; 
and I wanted to do it very quiet, but you wouldn’t let me. 
Now, you have the goodness to abuse Satan and them as 
much as you like, Sir, and to let me alone if you please.” 

So saying, Kit marched out of the chapel, followed by 
his mother and little «Jacob, and found himself in the open 
air, with an indistinct recollection of having seen the people 
'wake up and look surpris(‘d, and of Quilp having remained 
throughout the interruprion in his old attitude, without 
moving his eyes from the ceiling, or ai)pearing to take the 
smallest notice of anything that passed. 

“Oh Kit!” said his mother, with her handkerchief to 
her eyes, “wliat have you done! I never can go there 
again — never ! ” 

“I’m glad of it, mother. AVhat was there in the little 
bit of pleasure you took last night that made it necessary 
for you to be low-spirited and sorrowful to-night? That’s 
the way you do. If you’re happy or merry ever, you come 
hero to say, along with that chap, that you’re sorry for it. 
More shame for you, mother, I was going to say.” 

“ Hush, dear ! said Mrs. Nubbles ; “ you don’t mean what 
you say I know, but you’re talking sinfulness.” 

“Don’t mean it? But I do mean it!” retorted Kit. 
“I don’t believe, mother, that harmless cheerfulness and 
good humour are thought greater sins in Heaven than shirt- 
collars are, and that those chaps are just about as right and 
sensible in putting down the one as in leaving off the other 
— that’s my belief. But I won’t say anything more about 
it, if you’ll promise not to cry, that’s all ; and you take 
the baby that’s a lighter weight, and give me little Jacob; 
and as we go along (which we must do pretty quick) I’ll 
tell you the news I bring, which will surprise you a little, 
I can tell you. There — that’s right. Now you look as if 
you’d never seen Little Bethel in all your life, as I hope 
you never will again ; and here’s the baby ; and little Jacob, 
you get atop of my back and catch hold of me tight round 
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the neck, and whenever a Little Bethel parson calls you a 
precious lamb or says your brother's one, you tell him it^s 
the truest things he’s said for a twelvemonth, and that if 
he^d got a little more of the lamb himself, and less of the 
mint-sauce — not being quite so sharp and sour over it — I 
should like him all the better. That’s what you’ve got to 
say to hhn^ Jacob.” 

Talking on in tliis way, half in jest and half in earnest, 
and cheering up liis mother, the cliildren, and himself, by 
the one simple process of determining to be in a good hu- 
mour, Kit led them briskly forward; and on the road 
home he related wliat had passed at the Notary’s house, 
and the ])urpose witli wliich Jie had intrudrul on the solem- 
jjities of Little Betliel. 

His mother was not a little startled on learning what 
service Avas required of her, and i)resently fell into a con- 
tusion of ideas, of Avhi(*h the most ])rominent were that it 
was a great honour and dignity to ride in a post-chaise, and 
that it was a moral impossibility to leave the children be- 
hind. But this objection, and a great many others, founded 
upon certain articles of dress being at the wash, and cer- 
tain other articles having no existence in the wardrobe of 
Mrs. Nubbles, were overcome by Kit, who opposed to each 
and every of them, tlic })leasure of recovering Nell, and 
the delight it would be to bring her back in triumph. 

‘^There’s only ten minutes now, mother ” — said Kit when 
they reached home. There’s a bandbox. Throw in what 
you Avant, and Ave’ll be off directly.” 

To tell how Kit then hustled into the box all sorts of 
things which could by no remote contingency be Avanted, 
and how he left out everything likely to be of the smallest 
use; how a neighbour Avas })ersuaded to come and stop Avith 
the children, and Iioav the children at first cried dismally, 
and then laughed heartily on being promised all kinds of 
impossible and unheard-of toys ; how Kit’s mother wouldn’t 
leave off kissing them, and hoAv Kit couldn’t make up his 
mind to be vexed Avith her for doing it ; Avould take more 
time and room than Ave can spare. So, passing over all 
such matters, it is sufficient to say that within a few 
minutes after the two hours had expired. Kit and his 
mother arrived at the Notary’s door, Avhei-e a post-chaise 
was already waiting. 

With four horses I declare ! ” said Kit, quite aghast at 
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the preparations. Well you are going to do it, mother! 
Here she is, Sir. Kerens my mother. She^s quite ready, 
Sir.'^ 

“That’s welP^ — returned the gentleman. “Now, don’t 
be in a flutter, ma’am; you’ll be taken great care of. 
A\Tiere’s the box with the new clothing and necessaries for 
them? ” 

“Here it is,” said the Notary. “In with it, Christo- 
pher.” 

“All right, Sir,” replied Kit. “Quite ready now, Sir.’^ 

“Then come along,” said the single gentleman. And 
thereupon he gave his arm to Kit’s mother, handed her 
into the carriage as politely as you please, and took his 
seat beside her. 

Up went the steps, bang went tlie door, round whirled 
the wheels, and off they rattled, with Kit’s mother hang- 
ing out at one window waving a damp pocket-liandkerchief 
and screaming out a great many messages to little Jacob 
and the baby, of which nobody heard a word. 

Kit stood in the middle of the road, and looked after 
them with tears in his eyes — not l)roiight there by the de- 
jmrture he witnessed, Init by the return to which he looked 
forward. “They went away,” he thought, “on foot with 
nobody to spealc to them or say a kind word at parting, 
and they’ll come back, drawn by four horses, with this rich 
gentleman for their friend, and all their troubles over! 
She’ll forget that slie taught me to write — ” 

Whatever Kit thought about after this, took some time 
to think of, for he stood gazing up the lines of shining 
lamps, long after the chaise had disappeared, and did not 
return into the house until the Notary and Mr. Abel, who 
had themselves lingered outside till the sound of the wheels 
was no longer distinguishable, had several times wondered 
what could ijossibly detain him. 


CHAPTEK XLII. 

It behoves us to leave Kit for a while, thoughtful and 
expectant, and to follow the fortunes of little Nell ; resum- 
ing the thread of the narrative at the point where it was 
left, some chapters back. 
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In one of those wanderings in the evening time, when, 
following the two sisters at a humble distance, she felt, in 
her sympathy with them and her recognition in their trials 
of something akin to her own loneliness of spirit, a comfort 
and consolation which made such moments a time of deep 
delight, though the softened pleasure they yielded was of 
that kind which lives and dies in tears — in one of those 
wanderings at the cpiiet hour of twilight, when sky, and 
earth, and air, and ripx)ling water, and sound of distant 
bells, claimed kindred with the emotions of the solitary 
child, and inspired lier Avith soothing thoughts, but not of 
a child^s world or its easy joys — in one of those rambles 
■which had now become her only ])leasure or relief from 
care, light had faded into darkness and evening deepened 
into night, and still the young creature lingered in the 
gloom; feeling a companionship in Nature so serene and 
still, when noise of tongues and glare of garish liglits would 
have been solitude indeed. 

The sisters had gone home, and she was alone. She 
raised her eyes to the bright stars, looking down so mildly 
from the Avido worlds of air, and, gazing on them, found 
new stars burst ui)ou lier vicAv, and more beyond, and more 
beyond again, until the Avhole great expanse sparkled with 
shining spheres, rising higher and higher in immeasurable 
space, eternal in their numbers as in their changeless and 
incorruptible existence. She bent over the calm river, and 
saAv them shining in the same majestic order as Avhen the 
dove beheld clieiu gleaming through the swollen waters, 
upon the mountain tops doAvn far beloAv, and dead man- 
kind, a million fathoms deep. 

The child sat silently beneath a tree, hushed in her very 
breath by the stillness of the night, and all its attendant 
wonders. The time and place aAvoke reflection, and she 
thought Avith a quiet ho})c — less hu])e, perhaps, than resig- 
nation — on the ])ast, and present, and Avhat Avas yet before 
her. Between the old man and herself there had come a 
gradual separation, harder to bear than any former sorroAv. 
Every evening, and often in the day-time too, he was ab- 
sent, alone ; and although she Avell knew where he went, 
and Avliy — too well from the constant drain upon lier 
scanty purse and from his haggard looks — he evaded all 
inquiry, maintained a strict reserve, and even shunned her 
presence. 
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She sat meditating sorrowfully upon this change, and 
mingling it, as it were, with everything about her, when 
the distant church-clock bell struck nine. Rising at the 
sound, she retraced her steps, and turned thoughtfully 
towards the town. 

She had gained a little wooden bridge, which, thrown 
across the stream, led into a meadow in her way, when she 
came suddenly upon a ruddy light, and looking forward 
more attentively, discerned that it proceeded from what 
a2)peared to bo an encaminnent of gipsies, wlio had made 
a lire in one corner at no great distance from the j^ath, and 
were sitting or lying round it. As she was too j^oor to 
have any fear of tliem, she did not alter lier course 
(which, indeed, slie could not have done without going a 
long way round), 1 )ut quickened her 2)ace a little, and kept 
straight on. 

A movement of timid (uiriosity inq)elled her, when she 
a2)2)roached the sj)ot, to glance towards the lire. There 
was a form between it and her, the outline strongly devel- 
oped against the light wliieh caused her to stoj) abruptly. 
Then, as if she had reasoned with herself and were assured 
that it could not be, or had satisfied herself that it was 
not that of the ])erson she had supposed, slr-j went on 
again. 

But at that instant the (*onversation, whatever it was, 
which had becui carrying on near this five was resumed, 
and the tones of the voicti that spoke — she could not distin- 
guish words — sounded as familiar to her as her own. 

She turned, and looked back. The ])erson had been 
seated before, but was now in a standing posture, and lean- 
ing forward upon a stick on wdiich he rested both hands. 
The attitude was no loss familiar to her than the tone of 
voice had been. It mfs Inn* grandfather. 

Her first impulse was to call to him ; her next to wonder 
who his associates could be, and for what jjiuq^ose they 
were together. Some vague ap^^rehension succeeded, and, 
yielding to the strong inclination it awakened, she drew 
nearer to the place; not advancing across the open field, 
however, but creeping towards it by the hedge. 

In this way she advanced within a few feet of the fire, 
and standing among a few young trees, could both see and 
hear, without much danger of being observed. 

There were no women or children, as she had seen in 
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other gipsy camps they had passed in their wayfaring, and 
but one gipsy — a tall athletic man, who stood with his arms 
folded, leaning against a tree at a little distance off, looking 
now at the lire, and now, under his black eyelashes, at 
three other men who were there, with a watchful but half- 
concealed interest in their conversation. Of these her 
grandfather was one ; the others she recognised as the first 
card-players at the public-house on the eventful night .of 
the storm — the man whom they had called Isaac List, and 
his gruff companioiu One of the low, arched gipsy-tents, 
common to that peo])le, was ])itched hard by, but it either 
was, or a])i)eared to be, eiii])ty. 

‘^Well, are you going? said the stout man, looking up 
from the ground where he was lying at his ease, into her 
grandfather’s face. “ You were in a mighty hurry a minute 
ago. Go, if you like. You’re your OAvn master, I hope? 

‘‘Don’t vex him,” returned Isaac List, who was squat- 
ting like a frog on the other side of the fire, and had so 
screwed himself up that he seemed to be squinting all over ; 
^‘lie didn’t mean any offence.” 

“You keep me i)Oor, and idunder me, and make a sport 
and jest of ]iie besides,” said the old man, turning from 
one to the other. “ Ye’ll drive me mad among ye,” 

The utter irresolution and feebleness of the grey-haired 
child, contrasted with the keen and cunning looks of those 
in whose hands he was, smote upon the little listener’s 
heart. But she constrained herself to attend to all that 
passed, and to note each look and word. 

“ Confound you, what do you mean? ” said the stout 
man rising a little, and sup])orting himself uj)on his elbow. 
“Keep you poor! You’d keep us poor if you could, 
wouldn’t you? That’s the way with you whining, puny, 
pitiful players. AVhen you lose, you’ re martyrs; but I 
don’t find that when you win, you look upon the other 
losers in that light. As to plunder ! ” cried the fellow, 
raising his voice — “ Damme, what do you mean by such 
ungentlemanly language as plunder, eh? ” 

The speaker laid himself down again at full length, and 
gave one or two short, angry kicks, as if in further expres- 
sion of his unbounded*' indignation. It was quite plain 
that he acted the bully, and his friend the peacemaker, for 
some particular purpose ; or rather, it would have been to 
any one but the weak old man ; for tliey exchanged glances 
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quite openly, both with each other and with the gipsy, 
who grinned his approval of the jest until his white teeth 
shone again. 

The old man stood helplessly among them for a little 
time, and then said, turning to his assailant : 

‘‘ You yourself were speaking of plunder just now, you 
know. Don’t be so violent with me. You were, were you 
not? ” 

^^Not of plundering among present company! Honour 
umong — among gentlemen, Sir,” returned the other, who 
seemed to have been very near giving an awkward termina- 
tion to the sentence. 

Don’t be hard upon liim, JoavI,” said Isaac List. 

He’s very sorry for giving offence. There — go on with 
what you were saying — go on.” 

I’m a jolly old tender-hearted lamb, I am,” cried Mr. 
Jowl, “to be sitting here at my time of life giving advice 
when I know it Avoii’t be taken, and that I shall get noth- 
ing but abuse for my pains. But that’s the way I’ve gone 
through life. Experience has never put a chill upon my 
warm-heartedness. ” 

“I tell you he’s very sorry, don’t I?” remonstrated 
Isaac List, “and that he wislies you’d go on ” 

“ Does he wish it? ” said the other. 

“Ay,” groaned the old man sitting down, and rocking 
himself to and fro. “Go on, go on. It’s in vain to fight 
with it; I can’t do it; go on.” 

“I go on tlien,” said JoavI, “where I left off, Avheii you 
got up so quick. If you’re persuaded that it’s time for 
luck to turn, as it certainly is, and find that you ha\"en’t 
means enough to try it (and that’s Avhere it is, for you 
know yourself that you never have the funds to keej) on 
long enough at a sitting), help yourself to what seems put 
in your way on purpose. Boitoav it, I say, and, Avhen 
you’re able, pay it back again.” 

“ Certainly,” Isaac List struck in, “ if this good lady as 
keeps the wax-Avorks has money, and does keep it in a tin 
box when she goes to bed, and doesn’t lock her door for 
fear of fire, it seems a easy thing ; quite a Providence, 1 
should call it — but then I’ve been religiously brought 
up.” 

“ You see, Isaac,” said his friend, growing more eager, 
and drawing himself closer to the old man, while he signed 
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to the gipsy not to come between them; “you see, Isaac, 
strangers are going in and out every hour of the day; noth* 
ing would be more likely than for one of these strangers to 
get under the good lady’s bed, or lock himself in the cui)- 
board; suspicion would be very wide, and would fall a 
long way from the mark, no doubt. I’d give him his re- 
venge to the last farthing he brought, whatever the amount 
was.” 

“ But could you? ” urged Isaac List. “ Is your bank 
strong enough? ” 

“Strong enough!” answered the other, witli assumed 
disdain. “Here, you Sir, give me that box out of tlie 
straw ! ” 

This was addressed to the gipsy, who crawled into the 
low tent on all fours, and after some rummaging and rust- 
ling returned with a cash-box, which the man who had 
spoken opened with a key he wore about his ])erson. 

“Do you see this? ” he said, gatlun-ing up the money in 
his hand and letting it drop back into the box, between his 
fingers, like water. “Do you hear it! Do you know the 
sound of gold? There, ])ut it back — and don’t talk about 
banks again, Isaac, till you’ve got one of your own.” 

Isaac List, with great apparent humility, protested that 
he had never doubted the credit of a gentleman so notorious 
for his honourable dealing as Mr. Jowl, and that he had 
hinted at the production of the box, not for the satisfaction 
of his doubts, for he could have none, but with a view to 
being regaled with a sight of so much wealth, which, 
though it might be deemed by some but an unsubstantial 
and visionary pleasure, was to one in his circumstances a 
source of extreme delight, only to be surpassed by its safe 
depository in his own personal pockets. Although Mr. 
List and Mr. Jowl addressed themselves to each other, it 
was remarkable tliat they both looked narrowly at the old 
man, who, with his eyes fixed upon the fire, sat brooding 
over it, yet listening eagerly — as it seemed from a certain 
involuntary motion of the head, or twitching of the face 
from time to time — to all they said. 

“ My advice,” said Jowl, lying down again with a care- 
less air, “ is plain — I have given it, in fact. I act as a 
friend. Wliy should I help a man to the means perhaps 
of winning all I have, unless I considered him my friend? 
It’s foolish, I dare say, to be so thoughtful of. the welfare 
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of other people, but that’s my constitution, and I can’t 
help it; so don’t blame me, Isaac List.” 

1 blame you ! ” returned the person addressed ; ‘‘ not 
for the world, Mr. J owl. I Avish I could afford to be as 
liberal as you ; and, as you say, he might pay it back if he 
won — and if he lost ” 

You’re not to take that into consideration at all,” said 
Jowl. ‘‘But suppose he did (and nothing’s less likely, 
from all I know of chances), why, it’s better to lose other 
people’s money than one’s own, I hope? ” 

“ Ah ! ” cried Isaac List rapturously, “ the pleasures of 
winning! The delight of picking up tlie money — the 
bright, shining yellow-boys — and sweeping ’em into one’s 
pocket! The deliciousness of having a triumph at last, 
and thinking that one didn’t stop short and turn back, but 

went half-way to meet it! The but you’re not going, 

old gentleman ? ” 

“I’ll do it,” said the old man, who had risen and taken 
two or tiiree hurried steps away, and now returned as hur- 
riedly. “I’ll have it, every penny.” 

“ Wliy, tliat’s brave,” cried Isaac, jumping up and slap- 
ping him on the shoulder; “and I respect you for having 
so much young blood left, lla, ha, ha! Joe Jowl’s half 
sorry he advised you now. We’ve got the laugh against 
him. Ha, ha, ha! ” 

“He gives me luy revenge, mind,” said the old man, 
pointing to Idni eagerly with his shrivelled hand; “mind 
— he stakes coin against coin, down to the last one in the 
box, be there many or few. Remember that! ” 

“ I’m witness,” returned Isaac. “I’ll see fair between 
you.” 

“ I have passed my word,” said Jowl with feigned reluc- 
tance, “and I’ll keep it. When does this match come off? 
I wish it was over. — To-night? ” 

“I must have the money first,” said the old man; “and 
that I’ll have to-morrow — ” 

“ Why not to-night? ” urged Jowl. 

“It’s late now, and I should be flushed and flurried,” 
said the old man. “ It must be softly done. Ho, to-mor- 
row night.” 

“Then to-morrow be it,” said Jowl. “A drop of com- 
fort here. Luck to the best man! Fill! ” 

The gipsy produced three tin cups, and filled them to 
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the brim with brandy. The old man turned aside and 
muttered to himself before he drank. Her own name 
struck upon the listener's ear, coupled with some wish so 
fervent, that he seemed to breathe it in an agony of suppli- 
cation. 

God be merciful to us ! cried the child within herself, 
^^aiid help us in this trying hour! What shall I do to save 
him ! ” 

The remainder of their conversation was carried on in a 
lower tone of voice, and was sufficiently concise ; relating 
merely to the execution of the project, and the best precau- 
tions for diverting suspicion. The old man then shook 
hands with his tempters, and withdrew. 

They watched his bowed and stooping figure as it re- 
treated slowly, and when he turned his head to look back, 
which he often did, waved their hands, or shouted some 
brief encouragement. It was not until they had seen him 
gradually diminish into a mere speck upon the distant 
road, that they turned to each other, and ventured to laugh 
aloud. 

said Jowl, warming his hands at the fire; 
done at last. He wanted more persuading than I expected. 
It^s three weeks ago since we first put this in his head. 
WhatMl he bring, do you think? ” 

Whatever he brings, it’s halved between us,” returned 
Isaac List. 

The other man nodded. We must make quick work of 
it,” he said, and then cut his acquaintance, or we may be 
suspected. Sharp’s the word.” 

List and the gipsy acquiesced. When they had all three 
amused themselves a little with their victim’s infatuation, 
they dismissed the subject as one which had been sufficiently 
discussed, and began to talk in a jargon which the child did 
not understand. As their discourse appeared to relate to 
matters in which they were warmly interested, however, she 
deemed it the best time for escaping unobserved ; and crept 
away with slow and cautious steps, keeping in the shadow of 
the hedges, or forcing a path through them or the dry ditches, 
until she could emerge upon the road at a point beyond 
their range of vision. Then she fled homewards as quickly 
as she could, torn and bleeding from the wounds of thorns 
and briars, but more lacerated in mind, and threw herself 
upon her bed, distracted. 
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The first idea that flashed upon her mind was flight, 
instant flight ; dragging hmi from that place, and ratlier 
dying of want upon the roadside, than ever exposing liim 
again to such terrible temptations. Then she remembered 
that the crime was not to be committed until next night, 
and there was the intermediate time for thinking, and re- 
solving what to do. Then slie was distracted with a hor- 
rible fear that he might be committing it at that moment ; 
with a dread of hearing shrieks and cries ]»ierciiig the 
silence of the night; witli fearful thoughts of what he 
might be tempted and led on to do, if he were detected 
in the act, and had but a woman to struggle with. It was 
impossible to bear such torture. Slic stole to the room 
where the money was, opened the door, and looked in. 
God be praised! He was not there, and she was sleeping 
soundly. 

She went back to lier own room, and tried to prei)are 
herself for bed. But who could sleep — sleep! who could 
lie ijassively down, distracted l)y such terrors? They came 
upon her more and more strongly yet. Half undressed, 
and with her liair in wild disorder, she flew to tlie old 
man’s bedside, clas])ed him by the wnnst, and roused him 
from his sleej), 

‘‘What’s this! ” he cried, starting up in l>ed, and fixing 
his eyes upon her si)ectral face. 

“1 have had a dreadful dream,” said the child, with an 
energy that nothing but such terrors could liave inspired. 
“ A dreadful, horrible dream. I have had it once before. 
It is a dream of grey-haired men like you, in darkened 
rooms by night, robbing the sleepers of their gold. Up, 
up!” The old man shook in every joint, and folded his 
hands like one who prays. 

“Not to me,” said the child, “not to me — to Heaven, to 
save us from such deeds! This dream is too real. 1 can- 
not sleep, I cannot stay here, I cannot leave you alone 
under the roof where such dreams come. Up! We must 

fly.” 

He looked at her as if she were a spirit — she might have 
been, for all the look of earth she had — and trembled more 
and more. 

“ There is no time to lose ; I will not lose one minute,” 
said the child. “ Up ! and away with me ! ” 

“ To-night ! ” murmured the old man. 
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Yes, to*niglit,” replied the child. To-morrow night 
will be too late. The dream will have come again. Noth- 
ing but flight can save us. Up ! ” 

The old man rose fi*oni his bed, his forehead bedewed 
with the cold sweat of fear, and, bending before the child 
as if she had been an angel messenger sent to lead him 
where she Avould, made ready to follow her. She took 
]iim by the hand and led him on. As they passed the door 
of the room he had proposed to rob, she shuddered and 
looked up into his face. Wliat a white face was that, and 
with what a look did he meet hers! 

She took him to her oavii chamber, and, still holding 
him by the Iiand as if slie feared to lose him for an in- 
stant, gathered together the little stock she had, and 
hung her basket on her ariii. The old man took his wal- 
let from her hands and strapped it on his shoulders — his 
staff, too, she had brought aAvay — and then she led him 
forth. 

Through the strait streets, and narrow crooked outskirts, 
their trembling feet j)asse(l cpiickly. Up the steep hill too, 
crowned by the old g]*ey (*astle, they toiled with rapid 
steps, and had not once lookinl beliiiid. 

Ihit as they drew nearer tlie ruined walls, the moon rose 
in all her gentle glory, and, from their venerable age, gar- 
landed with ity, moss, and waving grass, the child looked 
back u})on the sleeping town, deep in the valloy^s shade, 
and on the far-off river with its winding track of light, and 
on the distant hills ; and as she did so, she clasped the 
hand she held, less firmly, and bursting into tears, fell upon 
the old man’s neck. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

Her momentary weakness past, the child again sum- 
moned the resolutio]! which had until now sustained her, 
and, endeavouring to keep steadily in her view the one idea 
that they were flying from disgrace and crime, and that her 
grandfather’s preservation must depend solely upon her 
firmness, unaided by one word of advice or any helping 
hand, urged him onward and looked back no more. 

While he, subdued and abashed, seemed to crouch before 
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her, and to shrink and co\v^er down as if in the presence of 
some superior creature, the child herself was sensible of a 
new feeling within her, which elevated her nature, and in* 
spired her with an energy and confidence she had never 
known. There was no divided responsibility now; the 
whole burden of their two lives had fallen upon her, and 
henceforth she must think and act for both. “1 have 
saved hiui,^^ she thought. ‘Mii all dangers and distresses, 
I will remember tliat/’ 

At any other time tlio recollection of having deserted 
the friend who liad shown them so much homely kind* 
ness, without a word of justification — the thought that 
they were guilty, in appearaiu'e, of treachery and ingrati- 
tude — even the having ])arted fi’ojii the two sisters — would 
have filled her Avith son-OAv and regret. But now, all 
other considerations were lost in the new uncertainties 
and anxieties of their wild and Avandering life; and the 
very desiieration of their condition roused and stimulated 
her. 

In the pale moonlight, Avhich lent a Avanness of its own, 
the delicate face Avdieie thoughtful care already mingled 
with the Aviiining grace and loveliness of youth, the too 
bright eye, the spiritual head, the lips that ])ressed each 
other with such high resolve and courage of the heart, the 
slight figure firm in its bearing and yet so A^ery weak, told 
their silent tale ; but told it only to the Avind that rustled 
by, Avhich, taking up its buiden, carried, peihaps to some 
mother’s })illoAv, faint dreams of childhood fading in ita 
bloom, and resting in the sleep that knoAvs no waking. 

The night crept on apace, the moon Aveut dowm, the stara 
greAv pale and dhii, and morning, cold as they, sloAvly 
approached. Then, from behind a distant hill, the noble 
sun rose up, driving the mists in phantom shapes be- 
fore it, and clearing the earth of their ghostly forms till 
darkness came again. When it had climbed higher iiita 
the sky, and there was warmth in its cheerful beams, they 
laid them down to sleep, upon a bank, hai*d by some 
Avater. 

But Nell retained her grasp upon the old man’s arm, and 
long after he was slumbering soundly, watched him Avith 
untiring eyes. Fatigue stole over her at last ; Iier grasp 
relaxed, tightened, relaxed again, and they slept side by 
side. 
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A confused sound of voices, mingling with her dreams, 
awoke her. A jnan of very uncouth and rough appearance 
was standing over them, and two of his companions were 
looking on from a long heavy boat which had come close 
to the bank while they were sleeping. The boat had neither 
oar nor sail, but was towed by a couple of horses, who, 
with the rope to which they were harnessed slack and drip- 
ping in the water, were resting on the path. 

^‘Holloa! .sai(l the man roughly. “ What’s the matter 
here, eh? ’’ 

‘‘\Ve were only aslee]», Sir,’’ said XiOl. “We have been 
walking all night.” 

“A pair of rpiecr travellci-s to be walking all night,” ob- 
served the man who had lirst accosted them. “ One of you 
is a trifle too old for that sort ot* work, and the other a 
trifle too young. Where are you going? ” 

Nell faltered, and pointed at hazard towards the West, 
upon Avhich th(^ man iiujuired if she meant a certain town 
Avhich he named. Nell, to avoi<l fTirtlier (piestioning, said 
“ Yes, that was tln^ ])la<*,e.” 

“ Where have you come from? ” was the next (piestioii ; 
and this being an easier one to answer, Nell mentioned the 
name of the village in vvhi(di their friend tlie schoolmaster 
dwelt, as being less likely to be known to the ineii or to 
provoke further impiiry. 

“I thought somebody bad been robbing and ill-using 
you, might be,” said the man. “That’s all. Good day.” 

Returning his salute and feeling greatly relieved by his 
departure, Nell looked after him as he mounted one of the 
horses, and the boat went on. It had not gone very far 
when it stopped again, and she saw the men beckoning to 
her. 

“Did you call to me?” said Nell, running up to them. 

“You may go with us if you like,” replied one of those 
in the boat. “ We’re going to tlie same place.” 

The child hesitated for a moment, and thinking, as she 
had thought with great trepidation more than once before, 
that the men whom she had seen with her grandfather 
might perhaps, in their eagerness for the booty, follow 
them, and, regaining their influence over him, set hers at 
nought; and that if they went with these men, all traces 
of them must surely be lost at that spot ; determined to 
accept the offer. The boat came close to the bank again, 
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and before she had had any time for further consideration, 
she and her grandfather were on board, and gliding smoothly 
down the canal. 

The sun shone pleasantly upon the bright water, which 
was sometimes shaded by trees, and sometimes open to a 
wide extent of country, intersected by running streams, 
and rich with wooded hills, cultivated land, and sheltered 
farms. Now and then a village with its modest spire, 
thatched roofs, and gable-ends, would peej) out from among 
the trees ; and more than once a distant town, with great 
church towers looming through its smoke, and high facto- 
ries or workshops rising above the mass of houses, would 
come in view, and, by the length of time it lingered in the 
distance, show them how slowly they travelled. Their 
way lay for the most part through the low grounds, and 
o])en plains ; and except ihese distant places, and occasion- 
ally some men working in the fields, or lounging on the 
bridges under which they passed, to see them creep along, 
nothing encroached on their monotonous and secluded track. 

Nell was rather disheartened, when they stopped at a 
kind of wharf late in the afternoon, to learn from one of 
the men that they would not reach their place of destina- 
tion until next day, and that if she had no provision with 
her she had better buy it there. She had but a few pence,, 
having already bargained with them for some bread, but 
even of these it was necessary to be very careful, as they 
were on their way to an utterly strange place, with no re- 
source whatever. A small loaf and a morsel of cheese,, 
therefore, were all she could afford, and with these she 
took her place in the boat again, and, after half an hour^s 
delay during which the men were drinking at the public* 
house, proceeded on the journey. 

They brought some beer and spirits into the boat with 
them, and what with drinking freely before, and again 
now, were soon on a fair way of being quarrelsome and in* 
toxicated. Avoiding the small cabin, therefore, which was 
very dark and filthy, and to which they often invited both 
her and her grandfather, Nell sat in the open air with the old 
man by her side, listening to their boisterous hosts with a 
palpitating heart, and almost wishing herself safe on shore 
again though she would have to walk all night. 

They were in truth very rugged, noisy fellows, and quite 
brutfil among themselves, though civil enough to their two 
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passengers. Th\is, when a cpiarrel arose between the man 
who was steering and liis friend in the cabin, upon the 
(picstioii who iiad iirst suggested the projmety of offering 
some beer, and when the quarrel led to a seullle in 
wlii(^li ih(iy beat eaeli other fearfully, to her inexpressible 
tiMTor, neither visited his displeasure u])on her, l)ut each 
(HUitented liimself witli venting it on his adversary, on 
whom, in addition to blows, lie bestowed a variety of com- 
pliments, which, hapj>ily for the child, were conveyed in 
terms, to hov (piito unintelligible. The difference Avas 
iiually adjusbMl, by the man Avho had come out of the 
cabin knocking th(‘ otlicr into it liead iirst, and taking the 
helm into his oami liands, without evincing the least dis- 
coiuposuro liimself, or causing any in his fricnd,wh(), being of 
a tolerably strong (‘onstitution and pm'iectly inurt'd to smdi 
trifles, Avcnt to sleep as he was, with his heels upwards, 
and in a enuple of minut(‘s or so was snoring comfortably. 

Ily this lime it was night again, and though tlu^ (Jiild 
f(*lt c-ohl, being but poorly elad, lu*r anxious thoughts Avere 
far (‘(‘moved fi'om her own suftVring or uneasiiu'ss, and 
busily engaged in endeavouring to d(wis(» some sclieim^. for 
tlnur joint subsisteuee. Tlie sanu' s])irit Avhicli had sup- 
])orte(.l h(‘,r on the ]n‘evious night-, u]>]udd and sustaiiuMl her 
now. Her grandfatlu‘r lay sle(‘ping safcdy at lier side*, and 
tlie crime to Avliiidi his madness urged liiin, Avas not com- 
mitted. That Avas her comfort 

IloAV every eire.u in stance of her short, eventful life came 
thronging into lun* mind as t.liey travelled on ! Blight imn- 
dents, never thought of or reinmnbonMl until now ; fac(‘s 
seen once and ever since forgotten ; Avords s[)()ken and 
scarcely heeded at the time; scenes of a year ago and thos(‘ 
of yesterday mixing U]) and linking theniselv(‘s together; 
familiar places shaping themselves out in the darkness’ 
from things Avhitdi, Avhen approaclnnl, Avei’e of all others 
the most remote and most uidike them ; sometimes a strange 
confusion in her mind relative to the oc(*asion of her being 
there, and the place to Avhich she Avas going, and the people 
she Avas with; and imagination suggesting remarks and 
(piestions Avhich sounded so ])lain]y in her ears, that she 
would start, and turn, and be almost tempted to r(‘ply; — 
all the fancies and contradictions common in Avatching and 
excitement and restless change of ])lace, beset the child. 

She ha])])ei\cd, Avhile she Avas thus engaged, to encounter 
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the face of the man on deck, in whom the sentimental stage 
of (Iruiikeniiess liad now succeeded to the boisUn’ous, and 
who, taking frojn Ids month a. short pipe, quilP^d over 
with string for its longcn* preservation, ri‘rpiested that she 
would oblige him with a song. 

You’ve got a very j)retty voice, a very soft eye, and a 
very strong memory,” said this genthamui ; “the voice and 
ey(‘ I’ve got (‘\idence for, and the imnnoryhs an opiidon of 
luy own. And I’m never wrong. Let me hear a song this 
minute.” 

“I don’t tldnk L know one. Sir,” returiuMl IShdl. 

“You know forty-seven songs,” said tlie man, with a 
gravity Av Inch adinitbal of no alt.ercation on tlie sul)j(‘ct. 
“ Forty-seven’s your uumlxn*. Led ]m' ju‘ar one of ’em 
the best. Give iin‘ a song this miniib*.’* 

Not knowing what migiit be the conseqmmees of irritat- 
ing lier friend, and trembling with the fear of doing so, 
])Ot)r Nell sang him some little ditty wlii eh slie had learned 
in ]iap])ier tim(‘s, and tvliich was so agn^eablo to Ids ear, 
that at its cone.lusion he in the same peremptory manlier 
r(*qne>sttid to ho favoured with another, to which ho was so 
obliging as to roar a eJiorus to no parti(;ular tune, and with 
no Avords at all, but wldeii amply' nuuh^ up in its amazing 
energy for its delie/u'ney in otlier rps|Ha.*ts. Tlie noise of 
lias vocal porformama' awakened the other man, Avho, stag- 
gering upon deck and shaking his late opponent by the 
liand, swore tliat singing Avas his ])ride and joy and chief 
deliglit, and that lie desired no betbn* eiitertaiinueut. 
With a third call, more imperative than either of the two 
former, Nell felt obliged to comply, and tliis lime a chorus 
was maintained not only by the two men together, but also l>y 
the third man on horseback, Avho, being by his position de- 
barred from a nearer participation in the revels of the 
night, roared Avheu his companions roared, and reait the 
ATry air. In this way, Avith little, cessation, and singing 
the same songs ngain and again, the tir(‘d and exhausb^d 
child ke[)t tlieni in goo(] humour all that night; and many 
ii ('ottager, who was roused from his soundest sleep by tbe 
discordant chorus as it floated away irpon tlui wind, hid his 
head beneath the bed-elotlies and trembled at th<3 sounds. 

At length the morning dawned, ii was no sooner light 
tlian it began to rain heavily. As the (*hild could md. en- 
dur^. the intolerable vapours of the cabin, they covered 
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her, in return for her exertions, with some pieces of sail*- 
cloth and ends of tarpaulin, wliicli sufficed to keep her 
tolerably dry and to shelter lier grandfather besides. 
As the (lay ad/aiuied the rain increased. At noon it 
poured down more hopelessly and heavily than ever, with- 
out the faintest promise of abahnnent. 

They had for some time bi‘en gradually approaching the 
place for which tlu^y wcue bound. The water had become 
thicher and tlirtitu-; other Ijargtis (joining from it passed 
ihcmi fre(^ucntly ; tlie })aths of (joal-ash and huts of staring 
brick, marked tlie vi(*inity of sojiie great manufacturing 
town ; while scattm‘(‘d streets and houses, and smoke from 
distiifit fur]ia(*<\s, indujated that Huy were already in the 
outskirts. Now, tiie clustenul roofs, and piles of buildings 
t rembling with the working of engines, and dimly resound- 
ing with their shrmks and throbbings ; the tall chimneys 
vomiting forth a bhmk Yap(3ur, which hung in a dense ill- 
favour(‘(l (*lou(l above the houseto])s and lilhul the air with 
gloom ; the (dank of hammers beating upon iron, the roar of 
busy streets and noisy crowds, gradually angnienting until 
all the various sounds blended into one aiul none was dis- 
tinguishable for itself, aimouiK^cd tlie termination of their 
journey. 

The boat floated into the wliarf to which it belonged. 
The men were occupied directly. The child and her grand- 
father, after waiting in vain to thank tliem, or ask them 
whither they should go, passed tliroiigli a dirty lane into a 
crowded street, and stood amid its din and tumult, and in 
the pouring rain, as strange, bewildered, and confused, as 
if they hael lived a thousand years before, and were raised 
from the dead and placed there by a miracle. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

The throng of people hurried by, in two opposite streams, 
with no symptom of cessation or exhaustion ; intent upon 
their own affairs ; and undisturbed in their business specu- 
lations, by the roar of carts and waggons laden with clashing 
wares, the slipping of horses’ feet upon the wet and greasy 
pavement, the rattling of the rain on windows and luubrella- 
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tops, the jostling of the more impatient passengers, aaid all- 
the noise and tumult of a crowded street in the high tide 
of its occupation: while the two poor strangers, Stunned 
and bewildered by the hurry they beheld but had no part 
in^ looked mournfully on ; feeling amidst the crowd a soli- 
tude which has no parallel but in tlie thirst of the ship- 
wrecked mariner, who, tossed to and fro upon tlio billows 
of a mighty ocean, liis red eyes blinded by looking on the 
water which heins liiiii in on every side, lias not one diop 
to cool his burning tongue. 

They withdrew into a low archway for shelter from the 
rain, and watched the faces of those who passed, to lind in 
one among them a ray of (‘iicouragement or ho})c. Some 
frowned, some smiled, some Jiuii.tered to themselves, some 
made slight gesstures, as if anticipating the conversation in 
which they would shortly Ix^ engaged, some wore the cun- 
ning look of bargaining and }>lotting, some were anxious 
and (*ag(n’, some slow and dull ; in some countenances were 
written gain; in others loss. It was like being in the con- 
fidence of all these people to stand quietly thei’e, looking 
into their faces as they flitted past. In busy places, where 
each man has an object of his own, and feels assured that 
every other man lias Ids, his character and 2>urpose are 
written broadly in Ids fa(*('. In the 2)ul)lic walks and 
lounges of a town, ])(‘02)l(i go to see and to be seen, and 
there tlie same ex[)ression, Avilh little vari(dy, is repeated 
a hundred times. The working-day facets come nearer to 
the truth, and let it out more plainly. 

Falling into that kind of abstraction which such a soli- 
tude aAvakens, the child continued to gaze upon the 2)assing 
crowd with a Avondering interest, amounting abnost to a 
temporary forgetbdness of her OAvn condition. But cold, 
wet, hunger, Avant of rest, and lack of any jdace in which 
to lay her aching head, soon brought her thoughts back to 
the point whence they had sti’ayiMl. No one jiassed who 
seemed to notice them, or to Avhom she durst a^jpeal. After 
some time, they left their i>lace of refuge from the weather, 
and mingled Avith the concourse. 

Evening came on. They Avere still wandering iq) and 
down, with fewer people about them, but with the same 
sense of solitude in their own breasts, and the same indif- 
ference from all around. The lights in the streets and 
shops made them feel yet more desolate, for Avith their 
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help, night and darknc^ss seemed to come on faster. Shiv- 
ering with the cold and damp, ill in body, and sick to 
death at heart, the <;liild needed her utmost firmness and 
resolution oven to along. 

Why had tlu'y civer come to this noisy town, when there 
were peat^ef'ul country places, in which, at least, theyiiiiglit 
have hungcu'cd and thirsted, with less suffering than in its 
S(iualid strife! Idiey were but an atom, here, in a nioun- 
lain lu^ap of misery, the very sight of whi(di increased their 
ho}>elcssncss and suffering. 

TliO child Inul not only to (mdure the accumulated hard- 
ships of their d(\stitute. (‘ondition, Init to I )cai’ the reproaches 
of iicr graiidfatlH*!', wlu) l)(\tran to inurmur at having been 
led away from tlicir lat(*, abode, and demand that they 
should rctiiru to it. Ihdug now ])cnniless, and no relief or 
pros])(iCt of relief a]>pcaring, they r( 3 traced their steps 
through the desc*rted street, s, and went back to the wharf, 
hoping to find the boat in whi(*h they had ex>me, and to be 
allowed to sle(*]) on boai d that night. Ihit Inu'O again they 
were disappohiled, for the gate was clos(*d, and some fierce 
(logs, barking at their approach, obliged tlunn to indrcat. 

W(3 must sleep in tln^ o))en air to-night, dear,^^ said the 
(ihild in a weak voice, as they turned away from this last 
repulse 5 ‘^and to-mori’ow we will beg onr way to some (juiet 
part of the country, and try to cam onr l)read in very hujii- 
ble work.” 

Wliy did you bring m(3 Iuuh'? ” ndunicd the old. man 
fier(3ely. “ T cannot bear these close (denial streets. We 
came from a cpiiet part. Why did you force me to leave 
it? ” 

‘‘Because [ must have that dream I told you of, 110 
more,” said the child, with a momentary firmness that lost 
itself in tears; “ anil we must live among poor people, or it 
will come again. Dear grandfather, you are old and weak, 
I know ; but look at me. 1 never will complain if you will 
not, but I have some sulleriiig indeed.” 

“Ah! poor, houseless, wandering, motherless (diild!” 
cried the old man, clasping his liaiids and gazing as if for 
the first time upon her anxious face, her travel-stained 
dress, and bruised and swollen feet; “has all my agony of 
care brought her to this at last! Was I a happy man once, 
and have I lost liappiness and all I had, for this! ” 

“ If we were in the country now,” said the child, with 
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assiuned cheerfulness, as they walked on looking about 
them for a slieltev, “ we should find some good old tree, 
stretching out his green arms as if he loved us, and nod 
ding and rustling as if he would have us fall asleep, think- 
ing of him while ho watched. Please (rod, we shall be 
there soon — to-morrow or nexti,day at tlie farthest — and in 
the meantime let us tliink, dear, that it was a good thing 
we came heiv; for wo arc lost in the crowd and hurry of 
this place, and if any cruel people slionld pursue us, they 
could surely never trace us further. Tliere^s coiiitort in 
that. And here’s a doe]^ old doorway — voiy dark, but 
(juito dry, and warm too, for tlie wind don’t blowiji hero — 
■\Vhat’s tliat!” 

Uttering a half shriek, sh(‘ recoiled from a black figure 
wlii(*h came suddenly out of tlie dark recess in which they 
were about to take refuge, and stood still looking at them. 
Speak again,” it said; “do I know the voice?” 

^^No,” replied the child timidly; “ we are strangers, and 
having no money for a night's lodging, wen', going to n‘st 
here.” 

There was a feeble lamp at no grejit distance; the only 
one in the place, which v/as a kiml of square yard, but 
sufiicient to show how ])oor and mean it was. To tliis, the 
figure beckoned them; at the same lime drawing within its 
rays, as if to show tliat it had no desiie to conceal itself or 
take them at an advantage. 

The fonn was that of a man, iniserably clad and liegriined 
with smoke, which, ])(‘rhaps by its contrast with tlie natural 
colour of his skin, Jiiade him look than he really was. 
Tliat lie was naturally of a vejy wan and pallid aspect, 
however, his hollow cheeks, sharp fcatiu-os, and sunken 
eyes, no less than a certain look of patient endurance, suffi- 
ciently testified. His voice was harsh by nature, but not 
brutal; and though his face, liesides possessing the charac- 
teristics already mentioned, was overshadowed liy a quan- 
tity of long dark liair, its expression was neither ferocious 
nor cruel, 

“How came you to think of resting there? ” he said. 

how,” he added, looking more attentively at the cliild, 
do you come to want a ])lace of rest at this time of night? ” 

“ Our misfortunes,” the grandfather answered, “are the 
cause.” 

“Do you know,” said the man, looking still more ear- 
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nestly at Nell, '‘how wet she is, and that the damp streets 
are not a place for her? 

" I know it well, God help me,’^ he replied. " What can 
Ido!’^ 

The man looked at Nell again, and gently touched her 
garments, from which the rain was running off in little 
streams, “ I can give you warmth,^^ he said, after a pause ; 
“nothing else. Such lodging as I have is in that house,^^ 
pointing to the doorway f roin which he had emerged, “ but 
she is safer and better there than here. The fire is in a 
rough place, but you can i>ass the night beside it safely, if 
You’ll trust yourselves to me. You see that red light 
yonder? ” 

Tlu‘y raisc.d their eyes, and saw a lurid glaie hanging iu 
the dark sky ; the dull relhietion of some distant fire. 

“ It's not far,” said Wxo man. Shall 1 take you there? 
Vou we**e going to sleep u])OU eold bricks; I can give you 
a bed of warm ashes-- nothing better.” 

Without waiting lor any furtht'r reply than he saw iu 
their looks, Im took Nell in his arms, aiul badt^ the old man 
follow. 

(hiTying her as tenderly, and as easily too, as if she liad 
been an infant, and sliowing iiiiustdf both swift and sure of 
t'iXftf ho led the way through what ai)pcared to be the pooj- 
est ami most wrelcliod quarter of the town ; ]jot turning 
aside to avoid the overflowing kennels or nmniiig water- 
spouts, but holding his cf)urM‘, regardless of such obstruc- 
tions, and making his way straight througli them. They 
had ])rocceded thus in sileiiee for some cpiartev of an hour, 
and had lost sight of the glaro, to which he liad pointed, in 
the dark and narrow ways by which they had come, when 
it suddenly burst u]>ou tbem again, streaming up from the 
high chimney of a building close before lluun. 

“This is the place,” ho said, pausing at a door to ])ut 
Nell down and take her hand. “ Don’t be afraid. There’s 
nobody here will Iianii you.” 

It needed a strong confldonce iu this assurance to induce 
them to enter, and what tliey saw inside did not diminish 
tht‘ir apprehension and alarjn. In a largo and lofty build- 
ing, supported by pillars of iron, with great black aper- 
tures ill the upper walls, open to tlu» external air; echoing 
to the roof with the beating of hammers and roar of fur- 
naces, mingled with the liissing of red-hot metal plunged 
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in water, and a hundred strange unearthly noises never 
heard elsewhere ; in this gloomy place, moving like demons 
among the flame and smoke, dimly and fitfully seen, flushed 
and torment(Kl by the burning fires, and wielding groat 
weapons, a faulty blow from any one of wliieh must have 
crushed some workman’s skull, a number of men laboured 
like giants. Others, reposing upon heaps of coals or ashes 
with their faces turned to the black vault above, slept or 
rested from their toil. Others again, o])ening the white-hot 
furnace-doors, cast fuel on the flames, which came rushing 
and roaring forth to meet it, and licked it up like oil. 
Others drew forth, with clashing noise u])on the ground, 
great sheets of glowing steel, emitting an insuj>portabh3i 
heat, and a dull deep light like tliat which reddens in tho; 
eyes of savage beasts. 

Through these bewildering sights and deafening sounds, 
their conductor led them to where, in a dark portion of tho 
building, one furnace burnt by night and day — so at least 
they gathered from the motion of his lips, for as yet they 
could only see him speak : not hear him. Tlie man who 
had been watching this fire, and whose task was ended for 
the present, gladly withdrew, and left them with their 
friend, who, spreading Nell’s little ch^ak upon a hea]) of 
ashes, and showing her where she could hang her outer- 
clothes to dry, signed to her and tlie old man to lie down 
and sleep. For himself, he took his station on a rugged 
mat before the furnace-dooj*, and resting his chin upon his 
hands, Avatched the flame as it shone through the iron 
chinks, and the Avhite ashes as tliey fell into their bright 
hot grave brdow. 

The warmth of her bed, hard and humble as it Avas, com- 
bined with the great fatigue she had imdergoue, soon caused 
the tumult of the place to fall Avith a gentler sound upon 
the child’s tired ears, and Avas not long in lulling her to 
sleep. The old man Avas stretched beside her, and with 
her hand upon his neck she lay and dreamed. 

It Avas yet night Avhen she awoke, nor did she know how 
long, or for hoAV short a time, she had slept. But she 
found herself protected, both from any cold air that might 
find its way into the building, and from the scorching heat, 
by some of the workmen’s clothes; and glancing at their 
friend saw that he sat in exactly the same attitude, looking 
with a fixed earnestness of attention towards the tire, and 
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keeping so very still that lie did not even seem to breathe. 
8 h (3 lay in the state between sleeping and waking, looking 
so long at his motionless figure that at length she almost 
feared had died as he sat there; and, softly rising 
and drawing close to him, ventured to whisper in his 
car. 

He moved, and glancing from her to tlie place she had 
lately occu[)it‘d, as if to assure himself that it was really 
the child so near liim, looked inquiringly into her face. 

I feared yn\ were ill,^’ slu‘ said. ‘'The other men are 
all in motion, and you are so vany quiet. 

“Tiny leav(- me to myself,” lie re])li(Ml. “They know 
my humour. Tiny laugh at me, but tloii’t harm me in it. 
8 ee yonder th(‘r(»- that’s nn/ friend.” 

“The lire?” said the (diiid. 

“ It has beon aliv (3 as long as I have,” tin' man iiiade 
an^wi'V. “ We talk and think together all night long.” 

T’lu'. child gluuecd «pii(‘kly at him in her surprise, but he 
had turmul his eyes in t,ln‘ir forimu’ dir^'ction, and was mus- 
ing as Ix'fon*. 

“ It’s like a book to m(‘,” lie said — “ i-lu' only book I ever 
leariK'd to read; and many an old story it tells me. It’s 
music, for T should know its voice' among a thousand, and 
th(»re are otlier voices in its roar. It lias its pictures too. 
You don’t know how many sti'aiigi' faces and ditfereiit 
scenes I trace in tlie ri'd-liot coals. It’s iiiy momory, that 
fin', and shows me all my life,” 

The child, bending down to listen to his words, could not 
help remarking with what brightened eyes lie. continued to 
speak and muse. 

“Y^es,” he said, with a faint smile, “it was the same 
when I was quite a baby, and crawled about it., till I fell 
asleep. Yly father wat(*hed it then.” 

“ Had you no mother? ” asked the eliild. 

“No, slie was dead. Women Avork hard in these jiarts. 
She Avorkml lierself to death they told me, and, as they said 
so then, the fire has gom^ on saying tlie same thing CA^er 
since. I siqijiose it Avas true. 1 have always believed it.” 

“Were you brought up here, then?” said'llie child. 

“Summer and winter,” he replied "Sc‘cn*tlv at first, 
but Avhen they found it out, tiuy hu. him keep me here. So 
the. iivo nursed mt — the same lire. It has uevev gone 
out.” 
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You are fond of it? ” said the child. 

‘‘Of course I tun. He died before it. I saw him fall 
down — just there, where those ashes are burning now — and 
wondered, I remember, why it didn’t help him.^’ 

“Have you been here ever since? asked tlie cliild. 

“Ever since I came to watch it; but there was awhile 
between, and a very cold dreary while it was. Jt bu]*ned 
all the time though, and roarecl and lea])e(l when T came 
back, as it used to do in our play days. You may guess 
from looking at me what kind of child [ w^as, but for all 
the difference b(‘twecn us I was a (diild, and wdicn 1 saw you 
in the street to-night, yon ])ut ]ue in mind of myself as I 
was aft('r lui di(‘(l, and nia(l(‘ jne wish lo bring you to the old 
fire. I thought of those old time's again when 1 saw you 
sleeping by it. Von should be sleeping now. Lie down 
again, poor ehihl, lie down again. 

With that h() l(‘d her to lun* rmh'. comdi, and covering Iher 
with the (dothes Avith Avhich slie had found herself envelo])ed 
when she woke, returned to Ids seat, whence he moved no 
more unless to ieed the furuaee, but rejnained])iotionless as 
a statue. Tlui child (*ontiniied to watch hiju foj“ a little 
tiuK*, but soon yielded lo tlio drowsiness that came upon 
her, and, in the dark strange ])lacc and on the heap of ashes, 
sle])t as ])eacefully as if the room had b(‘Oii a 2 >alace cham- 
bei‘, and the bed, a bed of down. 

Wlieu she awoke again, broad day was shining through 
the lofty o})enings in tlu^ Avails, ami, stealing in slanting 
rays Imt midAvay doAvm, seemed to make the Inuldiiig darker 
than it had been at idgbt. The edang and tumult Avere still 
going on, and the ]*emorseless tin^s Avere, burning fiercely as 
before; for fcAv (dianges of niglit and day ])rought rest or 
quiet there. 

Her fideiid jmrted his breakfast — a scanty mess of coffee 
a.ud some coarse bread — Avith the child and liei* gj*aiidfather, 
and inquired Avhitlier they Averc going. She told him that 
they sought some distant country jilace remote from toAvns 
or even other Aullages, and Avith a faltering tongue inquired 
what road they Avould do best to take. 

“ I knoAV little of the country,” he said, shaking his head, 
“ for such as I, i)ass all our Ua’^cs before our furnace doors, 
and seldom go forth to breathe. But there are such places 
yonder.” 

“ And far from here? ” said 'NTell. 
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“Ay surely. How could they k near us, aud be green 
and fresh? The road lies too, through miles aud miles, all 
lighted up by fires like ours — a strange black road, and one 
that would frighten you by night.” 

“ Wo are here and must go on,” said the child boldly ; for 
she saw that the old man listened with anxious ears to this 
a(!COunt, 

“ Rough people — paths never made for little feet like 
yours--a dismal, blighted way— is there no turning back, 
my child? ” 

“There is none,” cried Nell, pressing forward. “If you 
can dii’cct us, do. If not, pray do not seek to turn us from 
our purpose. Indeed you do not know the danger that we 
shun, and how right and true we are in flying from it, or 
you would not try to stop us, I am sure you would not.” 

“God forbid, if it is so! ” said their uncouth protector, 
glancing from the eager child to her grandfather, who hung 
his head and bent his eyes ujum the ground. “I’ll direct 
you from the door, th(‘ best I can. I wish I could do 
more.” 

He showed them, then, by Avhich road they must leave 
tli(' town, and what course they should hold when they had 
gained it. Ho litigorcd so long on these instructions, that 
the child, with a fervent blessing, tore herself away, and 
stayed to hear no more. 

Rut before they had reached the corner of the lane, the 
man came running after them, aiul, pressing her hand, left 
something in it — ^two old, battered, smoko-encrusted penny 
])ieees. Who knows but they .shone as brightly in the eyes 
of angels as golden gifts that have been chronicled on 
tombs? 

And thus they separated ; the child to lead her sacred 
charge farther from guilt and shame ; aud the labourer to 
attach a fresh interest to the spot where his guests liad 
slept, and read new histories in his furnace fire. 
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CHAPTEK XLV. 

In all their journeying, they had never longed so ardent- 
ly, they had never so joined and wearied, for the freedom 
of pure air and open country, as now. No, not even on that 
memorable morning, when, deserting their old home, they 
abandoned themselves to tlie mercies of a strange world, 
and left all the dumb and senseless things they had known 
and loved, behind — not even then, had they so yearned for 
the fresh solitudes of wood, hillside, and field, as now ; when 
the noise and dirt and vapour of the great manufacturing 
town, reeking with lean misery and hungry wretcheabiess, 
hemmed them in on every side, and seemed to shut out 
hope, and render esca])e impossible. 

‘^Two days and nights! thouglit the child, ^^lle said 
two days and nights wo should have to spend among sucli 
scenes as these. Oh! if we liv(j to reach the country once 
again, if we get clear of th(*sc dreadful places, though it is 
only to lie down and die, witli what a grateful lieart I shall 
thank God for so much mere}'! 

With thoughts like this, and with some vague design of 
travelling to a great distaiiec* among streams and mountains, 
where only very poor and simple people lived, and where 
they might maintain themselves by very humble heljhng 
work ni farms, frc'c from such terrors as that from wliich 
they fled, — the child, with no rcsourcje but the ])oor maids 
gift, and no encouragement but that which flowed from her 
own heart, and its sense of the truth and right of wliat she 
did, nerved herself to this last journey and boldly pursued 
her task. 

We shall be very slow to-day, dcar,^' she said, as they 
toiled painfully through the streets ; ^‘my feet are sore, and 
I have pains in all my limbs from the wet of yesterday. I 
saw that he looked at us and thought of that, when he said 
how long we should be upon the road.” 

“It was a dreary way he told us of,” returned her grand- 
father, piteously. “ Is there no other road? Will you not 
let me go some other way than this? ” 

“Places lie teyond these,” said the child, firmly, “where 
we may live in peace, and be tempted to do no harm. We 
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will take the road that promises to have that end, and we 
would not tuiTi out of it, if it were a hundred times worse 
than our fears lea<l us to expect. We would not, dear, 
would Ave? 

re|)]ied the old luaii, wavering in his voice, no less 
than ill his manner. Let us go on. I am ready, I 

{ini quite ready, hielL'^ 

The child walked with more difficulty than she had led 
her com])anion to expec't, fr)r the pains that racked her 
joints were of no comuion s^^verity, and every exertion in- 
creased them. Bui tlu‘y Avrung from her no complaint, or 
look of sulfering; and, lliough the two traA'ellers j^roceeded 
very slowly, tla\y di-1 procMMal ; and clearing the town in 
coiirse of time, began t<> feel tlmt they were fairly on their 
way. 

A long snburl) of iamI bvi«*k houses, — some Avith patches 
of gardeii'gnmiul, where coal-dust and factory smoke dark- 
ened the shrinking l(‘ares, ami coarse rank flowers; and 
where tlu^ strn\*gling vc‘g(dation sickened and sank und(*r 
tlui hot breath of kiln and furnace, making tlurni by its 
])resence seem yet mure ’olighting and unwholesome than in 
the town itself,- a long, flat, straggling suburb 2>^issed, 
they came by slow (legiA‘es u2)ou a clieerless region, where 
not a blade of grass was seen to grow; A\diere not a bud put 
fortli its jiromise in tlie spring; Avhere notliing green could 
live but oil the surface of tlu^ stagnant ])ools, Avliich hero 
ami there lay iv^ly swidtc-riiig by tlie black roadside. 

AdA^aiicing more and mor(». into the shadow of tliis mourn- 
ful 2)lace, its dark de^^iA'Ssiug influence stole iq^on their 
spirits^ and tilleil them Avith a dismal gloom. On CA^ery 
side, and far a.s the eye (‘oidd see into tlie heaAy distance, 
tall ehimneys, crowding on each other, and jiresenting that 
endless repetition of the same dull, ugly form, Avhich is the 
horror of oppressive dreams, poured out their plague of 
smoke, obscured the light, and made foul the melancholy 
air. On mounds of ashes by the Avayside, sheltered only 
by a few rough boards, or rotfen j^ent-house roofs, strange 
engines spun and Avrithed like tortured creatures; clanking 
their iron chains, shrieking in their rajiid whirl from time 
to time as though iu torment unendurable, and making the 
ground tremble with their agonies. Dismantled houvses 
here and there appeared, tottering ta the earth, propped up 
by fragments of others that had fallen down, unroofed. 
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wiiidowless, blackened, desolate, but yet inhabited. Men, 
women, children, wan in their looks and ragged in attire, 
tended the engines, fed their tributary fires, begged upon 
the road, or scowled half-naked from the doorless houses. 
Then came more of tlie wrathful monsters, whose like they 
almost seemed to be in their wildness and their untamed 
air, screeching and turning round and round again ; and 
still, before, b(‘hind, and to the riglit and left, was the 
same interminable perspective of brick towers, never ceas- 
ing in their black vojiiit, blasting all things living or inani- 
mate, shutting out the face of day, and closing in on all 
these horrors with a dense dark cloud. 

But night-time in this dreadful s])ot! — night, when the 
smoke was changed to fire ; Avhen (‘very (‘himiu^y spirted up 
its flame; and phu'cs, that had been dark vaults all day, 
now shone red-liot, ith iigures moving to and fro within 
their blazing jaws, and caliing to one another with hoarse 
cries — night, wlnm the noise of every strange machine wms 
aggravated l)y the darkness ; when the people near them 
looked wilder and more savage ; when bands of unemployed 
labourers paraded in the roads, or clustered by torch-light 
round their leaders, avIio told them in stern language of 
their wrongs, and urged tlu'iii on to frightful cries and 
threats; when maddened men, armed with sword and fire- 
brand, spurning the tears and prayers of women who ''umld 
restrain them, rushed fortli on errands of terror and destruc- 
tion, to work no ruin half so surely as tlieir own — night, 
when carts came rumbling l)y, filled with rude coffins (for 
contagious disease and death had l)een busy with the living 
crops) ; Avhen orphans cried, and distracted women shrieked 
aii(l followed in their wake — night, when some called for 
bread, and some for drink to drown tlieir cares ; and some 
with tears, and some with staggering feet, and some with 
bloodshot eyes, went brooding home — night, wdiich, unlike 
the night that lleavcui sends on earth, brought with it no 
])eace, nor quiet, nor signs of blessed sleep — who shall tell 
the terrors of the night to that young wandering child! < 

And yet she lay doAvn, with nothing between her and the 
sky; and, with no fear for herself, for she was past it now, 
put up a prayer for the poor old man. So very weak anci 
spent she felt, so very calm and unresisting, that she had 
no thought of any Avants of her own, but i)rayed that God 
would raise up some friend for hun. She tried to recall the 
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way they had come, and to look in the direction where the 
lire by which they had slept last night was burning. She 
had forgotten to ask the name of the poor man, their friend, 
and when she had remembered him in her prayers, it seemed 
ungrateful not to turn one look towards the spot where he 
was wat(jhing. 

A. ixnniy loaf was all they had had that day. It Avas 
very little, but evuui hunger was forgotten in the strange 
tranquillity that crei>t over her senses. She lay down very 
gcuitly, and, with a ([uiet smile upon her face, fell into a 
slumber. It was not like sleej) — and yet it must have been, 
or why those pleasant dreams of the little scholar all night 
long ! 

Morning eaiuo. Ar.iicli Aveaker, diminislu'd ))Owers ev(ui 
of sight and hearing, and yet th(*< C3hild made no eonqdaint 
— perhaps Avould liaA^^ made*, none, cA^en if she liad not that 
iiuiucenu nt to be silent, travcdling by lier side. Slu3 felt a 
hopelessness of their ev(‘r being extricated together from 
that forlorn ])laco, a dull (^onviidion that she Avas very ill, 
perhaps dying; but no fear or anxiety. 

A loathing of food, that slie Avas not conscious of nntil 
tliey expendt'd their last ])enny in the pimdiase of another 
loaf, preveiit(;(l Jier partaking cvcni of this ]>oor re])ast. 
Her grandfatlu'r ale greedily, whi(di she Avas glad to see. 

Their Avay lay tlirougli the same s(*en(‘s as yesterday, Avith 
no variety or imjuovemeiit. There was the same thick air, 
difficult to breathe; tln^ same ]>liglited ground, the same 
hopeless pros})ect, the same misery and distress. Objects 
aj^peared more dim, the noise less, the }>atli more ragged 
and uneven, for sometimes she stumbled, and be (*uuie roused, 
as it were, in the effort to ])reAuuit hers(df from falling. 
Poor child! the cause Avas in her tottering feet. 

ToAvards the afternoon, her grandfather complained bit- 
terly of hunger. She ai)proaehed one of tlie Avretclied hov- 
els by the way-side, and knocked Avith her hand upon the 
door. 

“ What would you have here? said a gaunt miserable 
man, opening it. 

Charity. A morsel of bread.” 

‘^Do you see that?” returned the man hoarsely, pointing 
to a kind of bundle on the ground. ‘^That’s a dead child. 
I and five hundred other men were throAvn out of Avork 
three months ago. That is my third dead child, and last. 
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Do you think I have charity to bestow, or a morsel of 
bread to spare? ’’ 

The child recoiled from the door, and it closed upon her. 
Impelled by strong necessity, she knocked at another : a 
neighbouring one, which, yielding to the slight pressure of 
her hand, flew open. 

It Seemed that a couple of poor families lived in this 
hovel, for two women, each among children of her own, 
occaipied different portions of the room. In the centre 
stood a grave gentleman in black who appeared to have 
just entered, and who held by the arm a boy. 

^‘Kere, Avoinan,^^ he said, ‘Miere’s your deaf and dumb 
son. You may thank me for restoring him to you. He 
was brought before me tliis morning, charged with theft ; 
and with any other boy it would have gone hard, I assure 
you. J>ut as L liad eom])assion on Iiis infirmities, and 
thouglit he might have, learnt no b(dter, I have managed to 
bring liiin back to you. Take more care of him for the 
future,” 

‘‘And won^t you give me back my sou!” said the other 
woman, hastily rising and confronting him. “Won’t you 
give me back son, Sir, who was transported for the same 
offence ! ” 

“ Was he. deaf and dumb, woman? ” asked the gentleman 
sternly. 

“ Was he not. Sir? ” 

“ You know h(^. was not.” 

“He was,” cried the woman. “ He was deaf, dumb, and 
blind, to all that was good and right, from his cradle. Her 
boy may have learnt no better! Avhere did mine learn bet- 
ter? where could he? who was there to teach him better, 
or where was it to be learnt? ” 

“Peace, woman,” said the gentleman, “your boy was in 
possession of all his senses.” 

“He was,” ciied the mother; “and he was the more 
easy to be led astray because he had them. If you* save 
this boy because he may not know right from wrong, why 
did you not save mine who was never taught the difference? 
You gentlemen have as good a right to punish her boy, that 
God has kept in ignorance of sound and speech, as you 
have to punish mine, that you kept in ignorance yourselves. 
How many of the girls and boys — ah, men and women too 
— that are brought before you and you don’t pity, are deaf 
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and dumb in their minds, and go wrong in that state, and 
are punish(id in that state, body and soul, while you gentle- 
men are qiiarielling among yourselves whether they ought 
to learn this or tliat? — Ho a just iiiaii, Sir, and give mo 
back my son.^^ 

You desperate, said the gentleman, taking out his 
smiir-box, ‘^and 1 am sorry for you.” 

‘‘I am desperate,” returned tlie woman, ‘^and you have 
made me so. ^'Jivc mo back my son, to work for these 
helpless (diildren. !>(» a just man, Sir, and fur God^s sak(', 
as you liave had men-v upon tliis l)oy, give me back my 
son ! ” 

The child had seen and licard (uiough to know that tliis 
Avas not a place at v/Jiich to ask tor alms. Sin*, led the old 
man softly from th.* do<u*, and llicy juirsiunl their journey. 

With less and less oi' liopt* or strength, as they went on, 
but Avith an undiniiiiishe<l resolution not to betray by any 
Avord or sign Imr sinking stab*, so long as sin* had energy to 
move, the child throughout llu*- iA‘uiai!ider ot that hard day 
com])elle(l herselt to proce('d : not <‘ven sto])])ing to rest as 
fvecpiently as usual, lo (‘om])ensate in some measuri* for the 
tardy pace at whit-li du* was ol)]ig(*d to walk. Evtmiiig 
Avas drawing on, hut lia<l 210I (dosi*{l in, when— still travel- 
ling among the sann* dismal objeels — tliey ('ium* to a busy 
town. 

Faint and s])iritless as tlu'y were, its st.re(‘ts Avere insup- 
portable. Alter liumhly aj-kiug for reli(*f at some few 
doors and being re])uls<*d, the) agreed lo make tluur way 
out of it as speedily as tlu*y (*oiild, and try if the inmates 
of any lone house* l)t*yoml, Avould have jiiore pity on their 
exhausted state. 

They Avt're dragging themselv(*s along through the last 
street, and tlie ehild felt that the time Avas close at liaiid 
Avhen lier enfeebled j)owers wa^uld bear no iiiore. There 
appeared before them, at this jumduie, going in the saiiui 
direction as themsel\TS, a traAa*ller on foot, Avho, Avith a 
portuiantoau stra])ped to his back, leant upon a stout stick 
as he Avalked, and I’ead from a book which he hold in his 
other hand. 

It Avas not an easy matter to come up Avith him, and be- 
seech his aid, for ho Avalked fast, and Avas a little distance 
in advance. At length he stopped to look more attentively 
at some passage in his book. Animated with a ray of 
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hope, the child shot on hefore her grandfather, and, going 
close to the stranger without rousing him by the sound of 
her footsteps, began in a few faint Avords to implore his 
help. 

He turned his head. The child clapped her hands to- 
gether, uttered a wild shriek, and fell senseless at his feet. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

It Avas the poor schoolmasbn*. Xo other than the poor 
schoolmaster. Scarc'cly less moved and snv])i*isod by the 
sight of the (diildthan she liad be( n on recognising liim, he 
stood for a moment silent and confounded by this uuex- 
})ected a})i)arition, without even llie presenc(‘ of mind to 
raise her from the, ground. 

But (piic.kly recovering Ins s(‘lf~]>ossessi()n, he threw down 
his stick and book, and droi)])i]Jg on one knee beside liei*, 
endeaAmured, l)y such simph* means as oceurnid to him, to 
restore her to herself; Avhilo her grandfather, standing idly 
by, Avrung bis liands, and implored Inn* Avith many endear- 
ing (‘xpressiims to speak to him, uau'e it only a Avord. 

^SSho is quite exhansbul,^^ said the schoolmaster, glanc- 
ing n])\vard into his face. Von liave taxed her powers too 
far, friend. 

She is perisliing of AAmnt,'M’e]oin(‘d the old man. 
nOATr thought hoAv Aveak and ill slie was, till iio'w.’^ 

(lasting a look upon liiin, ha]f-rc])roachful and lialf-com- 
passioiiate, the schoolmaster took the child in his arms, 
and, bidding the old man gather up her little basket 
and folloAV him directly, bore lier aAvay at his utmost 
speed. 

There Avas a small inn Avithin sight, to Avhich it Avould 
seem he had been directing his ste})s Avlieu so unexpectedly 
overtaken. Towards this place he liurried Avith liis uncon- 
scious burden, and rushing into the kitelien, and calling 
upon the company there assembled to make Avay for God’s 
sake, dej)osited it on a chair before the tire. 

The company, avIio rose in confusion upon the schoolmas- 
ter’s entrance, did as j)eople usually do under such circum- 
stances. EA^erybody called for his or her favourite remedy, 
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wliich nobody brought ; each cried for more air, at the same 
time carefully excluding what air there was, by closing 
round the object of sympathy; and all wondered why some- 
body else didn’t do what it never appeared to occur to then> 
might bo done by themselves. 

The landlady, liowever, who possessed more readiness 
and activity than any of tliom, and who had wdthal a quicker 
j>erception of the merits of the case, soon came running in, 
with a little hot brandy and wmtor, followed by her servant- 
girl, carrying vinegar, hartshorn, smelling-salts, and siudi 
other restoratives; wliieli, being duly administered, recov- 
ered the child so far as to onabh^ her to thank them in a 
faint voice, aiid to extend lun* liand lo the poor schoolmas- 
ter, wln> stood with an anxious face, liard by. Without 
suffering her to s])eak another word, oi* so much as to stir a 
linger any more, the women straightway carried her off to 
bed; and having covered her up Avarm, bathed her cold 
feet, and wn^apped them in Hannel, they despatched a mes- 
senger for the do(d,or. 

The doctor, wdio Avas a red-nosed gentleman wdth a great 
bunch of seals dangling Indow' a waistcoat of ribbed black 
satin, arrived with all speed, and taking Ins seat by the 
bedside of poor Nell, dixnv out his watch, and felt her 
pulse. Then ho looked at lier tongue, then he felt her pulse 
again, and while ho did so, lie eyed the half-emptied wdue- 
glass as if in ]>rofound abstractio]). 

‘‘I should gi^ '3 her — ” said the doctor at length, tea- 
spoonful, every no\v and then, of hot brandy and water.” 

“Why, that’s exactly wdiat w'c’ve done, Sir!” said the 
delighted landlady. 

“ i should also,” obsrrvtul the do(‘ior, Avho had passed the 
foot-bath on the stairs, ‘‘ I should also,” said the doctor, in 
the voice of an oracle, “ put her feet in hot water, and wrap 
them up in flannel. I should likewise,” said the doctor 
with increased solemnity, “ give her something light for 
supper — ^the wing of a roasted fowd now — ” 

^•Why, goodness gracnous me, Sir, it’s cooking at the 
kitchen fire this instant! ” cried the landlady. And so in- 
deed it wnis, for the schoolmaster had ordered it to be put 
down, aiad it was getting on so well that the doctor might 
have smelt it if lie liad tried — perhaps he did. 

“You may then,” said the doctor, rising gravely, ^^give 
her a glass of hot mulled port wine, if she likes wine — ” 
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And a toast, Sir? suggested the landlady. 

Ay/^ said the doctor, in the tone of a man who makes 
a dignified concession. ‘^Andatoast — of bread. But be 
very particular to make it of bread, if you please, ma’am.” 

With which parting injunction, slowly and portentously 
delivered, the doctor departed, leaving the whole house in 
admiration of that Avisdom Avhich tallied so closely Avith 
their oAvn. Everybody said he was a very shrcAvd doctor 
indeed, and kncAv perfectly Avhat peoi)le’s constitutions 
were; Avhich there appears soin(i reason to suppose he did. 

Wliile her supper Avas j)reparmg, tlie eliild fell into a rc'.- 
freshing sleep, from Avhicli they Avcre oblig<‘d to rouse her 
Avhen it Avas ready. As she evinced extraordinary uneasi- 
ness on learning that lun' grandfather Avas beloAv stairs, and 
IIS she Avas greatly troubled at the tliought of their being 
apart, he took his supper Avith her. Finding her still very 
restless on this head, they made him up a bed in an inner 
room, to Avhich he ])resently retmul. The key of this 
ehanibor hai)peued by good fortune to be on that side of the 
door AvhieliAvas in Nell’s room; she turm^d it on him Avhen 
the landlady had AvithdraAAUi, and crept to bed again Avith a 
thankful lieart. 

Tlie schooliuaster sat for a long time smoking his pipe by 
the kitchen fire, Avhicli was now deserted, thinking, with a 
very happy face, on the fortunate chaiuie which had brought 
him so o])portuuely to the child’s assistance, and parrying, 
as Avell as in his simjde Avay he could, the inquisitive cross- 
examination of the landlady, Avho had a great curiosity to 
be made acquainted Avitli every ])ari.icular of Nell’s life and 
history. The poor schoolmaster Avas so opt*ii-hearted, and 
so little A^ersed in the most ordinary cunning or deceit, that 
she could not have failed to succeed in the first five min- 
utes, but that he happened to be unacquainted with what 
she Avished to knoAv ; and so he told her. The landlady, by 
no means satisfied Avith this assurance, which she consid- 
ered an ingenious evasion of the question, rejoined that he 
had his reasons of course. Heaven forbid that she should 
wish to pry into the affairs of her customers, which indeed 
were no business of hers, avIio had so many of her own. 
She had merely asked a civil question, and to be sure she 
knew it would meet with a civil answer. She was quite 
satisfied— quite. She had rather perhaps that he would 
have said at once that he didn’t choose to be communica- 
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tive, Ixjcauso tliat would liavc been i>lain and intelligible. 
However, she had no right to be offended of course. He 
was the best judge, and had a i)erfect right to say what he 
pleased; nobody (*ould dispute that, for a moment. Oh 
dear, no! 

I assure you, my good lady,^^ said the mild schoolmas- 
ter, ^Hhat I havt‘ told you the ])laiu truth — as I hope to Ix^ 
saved, I have told you the truth.’’ 

Why then, I do believe you are in earnest,” rejoined 
the landlady', with ready good-humour, “and Vm very 
sorry" I have tea/ed you. Hut (niriosity' y'ou know is the 
curse of our s(‘x, and that's lljo tact.” 

I'he laiidiord seiatehed his head, as if he thought the 
curse someiijnes involved th(‘ otlier sex likewise ; but he was 
inevcnted from juakiug any' rcjuark to that effect, if he liad 
it in eontem])lation to do so, by the sehooliuaster’s rejoim 
der. 

“ You shouhl cjuesiimi uu' for half-a-dozeii hours at a sit- 
ting, and wel(‘oim‘, and 1 would answer yam patiently for 
the kindiu'ss of heart you have shown to-night, if T could,”’ 
lie said. “ As it is, please to take care of her in the morn- 
ing, and let me know early how slie is; and to understand 
that I am ])aymaster for the three.” 

»So, parting with thejii on most friendly terms, not the 
less cordial ])(‘rhaps foi tliis last direction, the schoolmas- 
ter went to his bed, and the liost and hostess to theirs. 

The report in the morning was, that the cliild was better, 
but was extremely Aveak, and would at least recpiire a day’s 
rest, and eavidiil nursing, liefore she could proceed upon her 
journey. The schoolmaster received this communication 
with perfect eheevfnlness, observing that lie had a day 
to spare — two days for that matter — and could very well 
afford to Avait. As the ])atient Avas to sit up in the even- 
ing, he appointed to visit her in lun- room at a certain hour, 
and rambling out Avitli his book, did not return until the 
hour arriA'cd. 

Nell could not help Aveoping Avhen they Avere left alone; 
Avhereat, and at sight of her })ale face and Avasted figure, the 
simple schoolmaster shed a few tears himself, at the same 
time shoAving in very^ emn-getic language how foolish it Avas 
to do so, and hoAv very easily' it could be avoided, if one 
tried. 

“ It makes me unhap])y even in the midst of all this kind' 
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ness,” said the child, think that we should be a burden 
upon you. How can I ever thank you? If I had not met 
you so far from home, I must have died, and he would 
have been left alone.” 

^^We'll not talk about dying,” said the schoolmaster; 
"and as to burdens, I have made my fortune since you 
slept at my cottage.” 

"Indeed! ” cried the child joyfully. 

"Oh yes,” returned her friend. " I have been appointed 
clerk and schoolmaster to a village a long way from here — 
and a long way frojii the old one as you may suppose — at 
five-aud-thirty ]:)ounds a year. Five-and-tliirby pounds! ” 

"I am very glad,” said the child — "'so very, very glad.” 

" I am on my way there now,” resumed the schoolmaster. 
"Tliey allowed me tlie stage-coach hire — outside stage- 
coach hire all the wa}'. lUess ju)u, they grudge me noth- 
ing. But as tlie tiino at which I am ex[)eetecl there, left 
me ample leisure, I (lei.(uinined to walk instead. How 
glad I am, to think I did so! ” 

"How glad should wo be! ” 

" Yes, yes,” said the schoolmaster, moving restlessly 
in his chair, "certainly, that’s very true. But you — where 
are you going, where are you coming from, what have you 
l)eeii doing sinc<} you left me, what had you been doing be- 
fore? Now, tell mo — do tell me. I know very little of 
the world, and perhaps you are hetku* fitted to advise me 
in its affairs than 1 am (pialiliod to give advice to you; but 
I am very sincere, and I have a reason (you have ]iot for- 
gotten it) for loving you. I have felt since that time as if 
my love for him who died, had been transferred to you who 
stood beside his bed. If this,” he added, looking upwards, 
" is the beautiful creation that s])riiigs from ashes, let its 
peace prosper with me, as I deal tenderly and compassion- 
ately by this young child! ” 

The plain, frank kindness of the honest schoolmaster, 
the affectionate earnestness of his speech and manner, the 
truth which Avas stam})ed upon his every Avord and look, 
gaA’-e the child a confidence in him, Avhich the utmost arts 
of treachery and dissimulation could iieA^er have awakened 
in her breast. She told him all — that they had no friend 
or relative — that she had fled Avith the old man, to save 
him from a madhouse and all the miseries he dreaded — 
that she was flying now, to save him from himself — and 
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tluit slie sought an asylum in some remote and primitive 
place, where the temptation before which lie fell would 
never enter, and her late sorrows and distresses could have 
no place. 

The schoolmaster heard her with astonishment. ^^This 
ciiild ! — he thought — “ Has this child heroically persevered 
under all doubts and dangers, struggled with poverty and 
suffering, upheld and sustained by strong affection and the 
consciousness of 3‘ectitude aloru^! And yet the world is 
full of such heroism. Have I yet to learn that the hard- 
est and best-borne trials are those wliic^li are never chron- 
icled in any earthly rcM'.ord, and art^ suffered every day! 
And should I be sunn-ised to hear tlie story of this 
child! 

What jnore lie thought or said, matters not. It was con- 
cluded that Nell and h(*r grandfathei* should accompany 
him to the village whither he was bound, and that lie should 
endeavour to find them some liuinblc occupation by which 
they could subsist. “We shall be sure to succeed, said 
tlu3 schoolmaster, heartily. “The cause is too good a one 
to fail.^^ 

They arranged to jiroceed n]ion tlu‘ir journey next even- 
ing, as a stage- waggon, wliich travelled for some distance 
on tlie smiio road as tliey must take, would stop at tlie inn 
to change horses, and tlie driver for a small gratuity would 
give Nell a jilace inside. A bargain was soon struck when 
the waggon eaiiie ; and in due time it rolled away ; with the 
child comfortably bestowed jimong the softer packages, her 
giaudfatlier and the schoolmaster walking on beside the 
driver, and tla^ landlady ajid all the good folks of the inn 
screaming out their good wishes and farewells. 

What a soothing, luxurious, drowsy way of travelling, 
to lie inside that slowly-moving mountain, listening to tlie 
tinkling of the horses’ bells, tlie occasional smacking of the 
carter’s whi]), the smooth rolling of the great broad wheels, 
the rattle of the harness, the cheery good-nights of passing 
travellers jogging ])ast on little short-stepped horses— all 
made pleasantly indistinct by the thick awning, which 
seemed made for lazy listeningmiider, till one fell asleep! 
Tlie very going to sleep, still with an indistinct idea, as the 
head jogged to and fro upon the pillow, of moving onward 
with no trouble or fatigue, and hearing all these sounds like 
dreamy music, lulling to the senses— and the slow waking 
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up, and finding one’s self staring out through the breezj! 
curtain half-opened in the front, far up into the cold bright 
sky with its countless stars, and downward at the driver’s 
lantern dancing on like its namesake Jack of the swamps 
and marshes, and sideways at the dark grim trees, and for- 
ward at the long bare road rising up, up, up, until it stopped 
abruptly at a sharp high ridge as if there Avere no more road, 
and all beyond Avas sky — and the stopping at the inn to 
bait, and being helped out, and going into a room with lire 
and candles, and winking very much, and being agreeably 
reminded that the night Avas cold, and anxious for very 
comfort’s sake to think it colder than it Avas! — What a de- 
licious journey Avas that joiii*n(‘y in the waggoii! 

Then the going on again — so fresh at first, and shortly 
afterwards so sleepy. The Avaking from a sound nap as the 
mail c.ame dashing ])ast like a highway com(‘t, Avith gleam- 
ing lamps and rattling lioofs, and visions of a guard behind, 
standing up to koe]) Ids feet Avarm, and of a gentleman in a 
fur cap opening his eyes and looking Avild and stupefied — 
the stopping at the turn])ike Avhere the man Avas gone to 
b(nl, and knocking at the door until he answered Avith a 
sjnothercd shout from undcu* the bedcJotlies in the little 
room above, where tlie faint light Avas bnniing, and pres- 
ently came down, rnght-capped and sliivering, to throw thd 
gate Avide open, and Avisii all Avaggons off the road except 
by day. The cold sharp interval between night and morn- 
ing — the distant streak of light widening and spreading, 
and turning from grey to white, and from Avhite to yellow, 
and from yelloAv to burning red — the pi-esence of day, Avith 
all its cheerfulness and life — men and horses at the plough 
— birds in tlie trees and hedges, and boys in solitary fields, 
frightening them away Avith rattles. The coming to a town 
— people busy in the markets ; light carts and chaises round 
the tavern yard; tradesmen standing at their doors; men 
running horses up and doAvn the street for sale ; pigs j^luiig- 
ing and grunting in tlio dirty distance, getting off with long 
strings at their legs, running into clean chemists’ shops 
and being dislodged with brooms by ’prentices; the night 
coach changing horses — the j)assengers cheerless, cold, ugly, 
and discontented, Avith three months’ groAvth of hair in one 
night — the coachman fresh as from a bandbox, and exquis- 
itely beautiful by contrast: — so much bustle, so many 
things in motion, such a variety of incidents — when was 
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there a journey with so majiy delights as that journey in the 
waggon I 

Sometimes walking for a mile or two while her grand- 
father rode inside, and sometimes even ])revailing upon the 
8(dioolnmst(*r to take lior place and lie down to rest, Nell 
travelled on v(u*y hai)i)ily until they eanui to a large town, 
where the waggoii sto[)p(‘d, and wlun'e they spent a night, 
^riiey pass(Ml a large church; and in the streets were a num- 
ber of old houses, imiit of a kind of earth or jdaster, crossed 
and re-(n*ossed in a. groat many directions with black beams, 
which gave them a nanarkablo and very ancient look. The 
doors, too, w(‘re areluMl and low, sonn^ with oaken portals 
and (piaint benches, where tin; l\>rmer inhabitants had sat 
on suiunnu* evenings. 4''he windov/s were latticed in little 
diamond panes, tlmt seemed to Aviidc and blink upon the 
passengers as if they Aveve dim of sight. They had long 
sin{‘.e got clear of the smoke and furnaces, exce])t in one or 
two solitary instain^es, wIkua^ a factory ])lant(;d among fields 
Avithered the s])a(H' about it, like a burning mountain. 
When they had [massed through this town, they entered again 
upon the country, and began to draw near their place of 
destination. 

It was not so near, hoAvever, but that th(\y s])ent another 
night upon the road; not that their doing so Avas quite an 
iK’t of necessity, hut that the scdioolnnister, Avlieix they ap- 
]n'()a(died within a. few miles of his village, had a fidgety 
sense of his digui'y as the ncAv clerk, and Avas unwilling to 
make his entry in dusty slux^s, and travel-disordered dress. 
It was a fine, clear, autumn morning, Avhen they came upon 
the scene of liis promotion, and stop])ed to (contemplate its 
beauties. 

^‘See— herehs the ehureli ! crhul the delighted school- 
master, in a low voi(^e; “and that old l)uilding close beside 
it, is the school-house, V]\ bo SAvorn. FiA^e-aiid-thirty 
pounds a year in this beautiful ])laee ! 

They admired everything — the old grey porch, the mul- 
lioned windows, the A’cnerable gravestones dotting the green 
churchyard, the ancient tower, the very Aveatliercock ; the 
broAvn thatched roofs of cottage, barn, and homestead, peep- 
ing from among the trees; the stream that rippled by the 
distant watermill ; the blue Welsli mountains far away. It 
was for such a spot the child had Aveariod in the dense, 
dark, miserable haunts of labour. Upon her bed of ashes. 
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aiid amidst the squalid horrors through which they had 
forced their way, visions of such scenes — beautiful indeed, 
but not more beautiful tluin this sweet reality — had been 
always present to her mind. They had seemed to melt into 
a dim and airy distance, as the prospect of ever beholding 
them again grew fainter; but, as they receded, she had 
loved and panted for them jnore. 

I must leave you somewhere for a few minutes,’^ said 
the schoolmaster, at lengtli breaking the silence into which 
they had fallen in tlu‘ir gladness. I have a letter to pre- 
sent, and in(|uivies to make, you know. Where shall I 
take you? To tlie little inn yonder? ” 

"‘Let us wait her(‘,^’ rcqoined N(dl. ^^The gate is open. 
AVe will sit in the (‘liurcli ponh till you come l)ack.’^ 

A good ])hice too, said the schoolmaster, leading the 
way towards it, disencinubering himsidf of his portman- 
teau, and ])laciiig it on the stone seat. Ijo sure that I 
come back with goo<l news, and am not long gone.^^ 

So, the hap[)y schoolmaster put on a bran-new pair of 
gloves which he had (airried in a little parcel in his pocket 
all the way, and hurried off, full of ardour and excitement. 

The child watcluMl him from the poi'ch initil the interven- 
ing foliage hid him from her view, and then stepped softly 
out into the old churchyard — so sohmin and quiet, that 
every rustle of her dress upon the fallen leaves, which 
strewed tlie })at]i and }nade her footsteps noiseless, seemed 
an invasion of its sihmee. It was a very aged, ghostly 
jdace; tlie church had been built many hundreds of years 
ago, and had once had a convent or iiionastery attached; 
for arches in ruins, remains of oriel windows, and fragments 
of blackened walls, were yet standing; while other portions 
of the old building, which had crumbled away and fallen 
down, were mingled with the churchyard earth and over- 
gi'owii with grass, as if tlu^y too claimed a burying-place 
and sought to mix their ashes with the dust of men. Hard 
by these gravestones of dead years, and forming a part of 
the ruin which some pains had been taken to render habita- 
ble in modern times, were two small dwellings with sunken 
windows and oaken doors, fast hastening to decay, empty 
and desolate. 

Upon these tenements, the attention of the child became 
exclusively riveted. 8he knew not why. Tlie church, the 
ruin, the antiquated graves, had equal claiiris at least upon 
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a stranger^ B thoughts, but from the moment when her eyes 
first rested on these two dwellings, she could turn to noth- 
ing else. Even when she had made the circuit of the in- 
closuro, and, returning to the porch, sat pensively waiting 
for their friend, she took her station where she could still 
look upon them, and felt as if fascinated towards that spot. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

Kit^s motlnu- and the single gentleman — upon whose track 
it is expedient to follow with hurried steps, lest this his- 
tory should be chai geable with inconstancy, and the offence 
of leaving its (diaracters in situations of uncertainty and 
doubt — Kit’s mother and the single gentleman, speeding on- 
ward in the post-(ihais(i-and-four whose departure from the 
Notary’s door we have already witnessed, soon left the town 
beliind them, and struck lirt^ from the Hints of the broad 
highway. 

The good woman, being not a little embarrassed by the 
novelty of lier situation, and certaiji maternal apprehensions 
that perhaps by this time little Jacob, or the ba%, or both, 
had fallen into the fire, or tumbled down stairs, or had been 
scpieezed behind doors, or had scalded their windpipes in 
endeavouring to allay their thirst at the spouts of tea-kot- 
tles, preserved au uneasy sihuice ; and meeting from the 
wdndow the eyes of turnpike-men, omnibus-drivers, and 
others, felt in the new dignity of her position like a mourn- 
er at a funeral, who, not being greatly afflicted by the loss 
of the departed, recognizes his every-day acquaintance from 
the window of the mourning-coach, but is constrained to 
})reserve a decent sohunnity, and the appearance of being 
indifferent to all external objects. 

To have been indifferent to the companionship of the 
single gentleman would have betui tantamount to being 
gifted with nerves of steel. Never did chaise inclose, or 
horses draw, such a restless gentleman as he. He never sat 
in the same position for two minutes together, but was 
])er})etually tossing his arms and legs about, pulling up the 
sashes and letting them violently down, or thrusting his 
head out of ouo window to draw it in again and thrust it 
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out of another. He carried in liis pocket, too, a fire-box of 
mysterious and unknown construction ; and as sure as ever 
Kit’s mother closed her eyes, so surely — whisk, rattle, fizz 
— there was the single gentleman consulting his watch by a 
flame of fire, and letting the sparks fall down among the 
straw as if there were no such thing as a possibility of him- 
self and Kit’s niotlier being roasted alive before the boys 
could stop their horses. Whenever they halted to change, 
there he was — out of the carriage without letting down the 
steps, bursting about the inn-^uird like a lighted cracker, 
pulling out liis watch by lamplight and forgetting to look 
at it before lie ])ut it up again, and in short committing so 
many extravagances that Kit’s mother was quite afraid of 
him. Then, wlien the horses were to, in ho came like a 
harlequin, and before they had gone a mile, out came the 
watch and the fire-box tog**ther, and Kit’s mother was wide 
awake again, with no hope of a wink of sleei^ 
stagi\ 

‘‘Are you comfortable? ” the single gentleman would say 
after one of these exploits, turning sharply round. 

“Quite, Sir, thank you.” 

“ Are you sure? An’t you cold? ” 

“ It is a litthi chilly, Sir,” Kit’s mother would reply. 

“ I knew it! ” cried the single g<*ntleman, letting down 
one of the front glasses. “ She wants some brandy and 
water! Of course she does. How could I forgot it? 
Hallo! Stoj) at the next inn, and call out for a glass of hot 
brandy and water.” 

It was in vain for Kit’s mother to jirotest that she stood 
in need of nothing of the kind. The single gentleman was 
inexorable ; and whenever he had exhausted all other modes 
and fashions of restlessness, it invariably occurred to him 
that Kit’s mother wanted brandy and water. 

Ill this way they travelled on until near midnight, when 
they stopped to supper, for Avhich meal the single gentle- 
man ordered everything eatable that the house contained; 
and because Kit’s mother didn’t eat everything at once, and 
eat it all, he took it into his head that she must be ill. 

“ You’re faint,” said the single gentleman, who did noth- 
ing himself but walk about the room. “I see what’s the 
matter with you, ma’am. You’re faint.” 

“Thank you, Sir, I’m not indeed.” 

“ I know you are. I’m sure of it. I drag this poor wo- 
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man from the bosom of ]jor family at a minute’s notice, and 
slie goes on getting i'uinter and fainter before my eyes. I’m a 
pretty fello\r ! How many children have you got, ma’am? 

‘'Two, Sir, besides Kit.’^ 

" Boys, ma'am? ” 

“ Yes, Sir ” 

"Are they eliri stoned ? ’^ 

"Only luilf baptised, as yet, Sir.” 

" I’m godfatlier to l)oth of ’em. Tlemember that, if you 
please, ina’aju. You liad b(‘tter Inm; some mulled wine.” 

" I couldn’t tomdi a dro]» indeed, Sir.” 

"You must,” said the single gentleman. "I see you 
want it. I ouglit to liavc thought of it before.” 

immediately ilying to the hell, and ealling for mulled 
wine as impetuously as if it had l)een wanted for instant 
us('i in tlie recovery of some ])erson appartmtly drowned, the 
single gent iemau made Kit’s mother swallow a bumper of 
it at such a high tem]>eratnr(i that the tears ran down lier 
:taee, and then hustled luu* olf (o tlie ('Jiaise again, whore — 
not impossibly from the (‘ffeeis of this agj'eeable sedative 
— she soon became insensible to his restlessness, and fell 
fast aslec]). Nor were the ha])])y effects of this ])rescrip- 
tion of a transitory nature, as, notwithstanding that the dis- 
tance was great(‘r, and the journey longer, than the single 
gentleman luid antici])ated, she did not awake until it was 
broad day, and tliey were (*1 altering ov^r the pavement of 
a town. 

"This is the place*! ” cried her (*oiu panion, letting down 
all the glasses. " Drive to the wax-woik ! ” 

The boy on the wheeler t()ueh(*d Ids hat, and setting 
spurs to his horse, to the end that they might go in brih 
liantly, all four broke into a smart canter, and dashed 
through the streets with a noise that l)iH)ught tlie good folks 
wondering to their doors and windows, and drowned the 
sober voices of the town-eloeks as they ehimed out half- 
past eight. They drove u]) to a door round which a crowd 
of persons Avere collected, and there sto]:)pcd. 

"AVhat’s this?” said the single gentleman thrusting out 
his head. "Is anything the matter liere? ” 

"A wedding, Sir, a Avedding!” cried several voices. 

" Ilurrali! ” 

The single gentleman, ratlier bewildered by findinghim. 
self the centre of this noisy throng, alighted with the assis- 
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tance of one of the postilions, and handed out Kit’s mother, 
at sight of whom the populace cried out, ‘‘Here’s another 
wedding! ” and roared and leaped for joy, 

“The world has gone mad, I think,” said the single gen- 
tleman, pressing through the concourse with his supposed 
bride. “ Stand back here, will you, and let me knock.” 

Anything that makes a noise is satisfactory to a crowd. 
A score of dirty hands were raised directly to knock for 
him, and seldom has a knocker of equal powers been made 
to produce more deafening sounds than this particular en- 
gine on the occasion in cpiestion. Having rendered these 
voluntary services, tlie throng modestly retired a little, 
preferring tliat the singh^ gentleman slioiild bear their con- 
sequences alone. 

“JS^ow, Sir, Avhat do you want? said a man with a large 
white bow at his button hole, opening the door, and con- 
fi^onting him with a very stoi(*al aspect. 

“ Who has been married lune, juy friend? ” said the sin- 
gle gentleman. 

“1 have.” 

“ You! and to whom in the devil’s name?” 

“ What right have you to ask? ” 3*(‘tnrned the bridegroom, 
eyeing him from top to toi^ 

“AVhat right! ” cried the single gentleman, drawing the 
arm of Kit’s mother more tightly through his own, for that 
good woman evidently liad it in contemplation to run away. 
“A right you little drea^ii of. JMind, gootl people, if this 
fellow has been marrying a minor — tut., tut, that can’t be. 
Where is the child you liave liere, my good fellow. You 
call her Nell. Where is she? ” 

As he ])ropounded this question, Avhich Kit’s mother 
echoed, somebody in a room near at hand uttered a great 
shriek, and a stout lady in a white dress came running to 
the door, and supported herself upon the bridegroom’s arm 

“ Where is she ! ” cried this lady. “ What news have you 
brought me? What has become of her? ” 

The single gentleman started back, and gazed upon the 
face of the late Mrs. Jarley (that morning wedded to the 
philosophic George, to the eternal wrath and despair of Mr. 
Slum the poet), with looks of conflicting api>rehension, dis- 
appointment, and incredulity. At length he stammered 
out, 

“ I ask y(m where she is? What do you mean? ” 
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Sir! ” cried the bride, ^^if you have come here to do 
her any good, why weren^t you here a week ago?^^ 

She is not — not dead? said the person to whom she 
addressed herself, turning very pale. 

No, not so bad as that.” 

I thank God ! ” cried the single gentleman feebly. Let 
me come in.” 

They drew back to admit him, and when he had entered, 
closed the door. 

You see in me, good j)eople,” he said, turning to the 
newly-married couple, ‘‘one to whom life itself is not dearer 
than the two persons whom I seek. They would not know 
me. My features are strange to them, but if they or either 
of them are Inar, take this good woman with you, and let 
them see her first, for lun- th(;y both know. If you deny 
them from any mistaken regarcl or fear for them, judge of 
luy intentions by their recognition of this person as their 
old humble friiiiid,” 

“I always said it!” cried the bride, knew she was 
hot a common cliild ! A las, Sir ! we liave no power to help 
you, for all that wo could do has l)eeu tried in vain.” 

With that, they related to him, without disguise or con- 
cealment, all that they knew of Nell ajid her grandfather, 
fi’om their first lucoting with them, down to the time of 
their sudden disappearance; adding (which was quite true) 
that they had made every j^ossible c‘ffort to trace them, but 
without success; having been at first in great alarm for 
their safety, as well as on account of the suspicions to 
which they themselves migliu one day be exposed in conse- 
quence of their abru]:)t departure. They dwelt upon the 
old inan^s imbecility of mind, ujHm the uneasiness the child 
had always testified when he was absent, upon the company 
he had been supposed to kce]>, and u])on the increased de- 
pression whi(?h. had gradually ci*(q)t over her and changed 
her both in health and spirits. Whether she had missed 
the old man in the night, and, knowing or conjecturing 
whither he had bent liis steps, had gone in i)ursui1^ or 
whether they had left the house together, they had no means 
of determining. Certain they considered it, that, there w)^ 
but slender prospect left of liearing of them again, and that 
whether their flight originated with the old man, or with 
the child, there w^as now no hope of their return. 

To all this, the single gentleman listened with the air of 
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a man quite borne down by grief and disappointment. He 
shed tears when he spoke of the grandfather, and appeared 
in deep affliction. 

Not to protract this portion of our narrative, and to make 
short work of a long story, let it be briefly written that be- 
fore the interview came to a close, the single gentleman 
deemed he had sufficient evidence of having been told the 
truth, and that he endeavoured to force upon the bride and 
bridegroom an acknowledgment of their kindness to the 
unfriended child, which, however, they steadily declined 
accepting. In tlie end, the happy couple jolted away in the 
caravan to spend their honeymoon in a country excursion ; 
and the single gentleman and Kit’s mother stood ruefully 
before their carriage-door. 

“ Where shall we driv^e you. Sir? ” said the post-boy. 

“You may drive im\” said the single gentleman, “to 
the — He was not going to add “inn,” but he added it 
for the sake of Kit’s mother; and to the inn they went. 

Rumours had already got abroad that the little girl who 
used to show the wax-work, was the child of great people 
who had been stolen from her parents in infancy, and had 
only just been traced. Opinion wms divided whether she 
was the daughter of a prince, a duke, an earl, a viscount, 
or a baron, but all agreed upon the main fact, and that the 
single gentleman was lier father ; and all bent forward to 
catch a glimpse, though it were only of the tip of his noble 
nose, as he rode away, desponding, in his four-horse chaise. 

What would he have given to know, and what sorrqtv 
would have been saved if he had only known, that at that 
moment both child and grandfather were seated in the old 
church porch, patiently awaiting the schoolmaster’s return! 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Popular rumour concerning the single gentleman and 
his errand, travelling from mouth to mouth, and waxing 
stronger in the marvellous as it was bandied about — for 
your popular rumour, unlike the rolling stone of the prov- 
erb, is one whicli gathers a deal of moss in its wanderings 
up and down, — occasioned his dismounting at the inn-door 
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to be loobotl upon as aa exciting and attractive spectacle^ 
which (*()ukl scarcely be enough admired; and drew together 
a large coju^ourso of idlers, who having recently been, as it 
W(‘r(‘, thrown out of employment by the closing of the w ax- 
work ami the couii)letion of the nuptial ceremonies, (consid- 
ered liis arrival as little else than a special providence, ami 
hailed it with demonstrations of the livelhxst joy. 

Not at all participating in the general sensation, but 
wealing the depressed and wearied look of one who sought 
to meditate on his disappointimuit in silence and jirivacy, 
the single geuthuuau alighted, and handed out Kit’s mothev 
with a ghjomy |)oliten<‘ss wlii(ch iiiij)ress(al tlitc lookers-on 
extremely, 'fhat (hme, he gav(‘ hew his arm and escorted 
her into the house, wldlo sevTral aidivi* w'aiters ran on be- 
fore as a skirmisliing J)arty, to (dear tlu^ w'ay and to show 
the room which was ready for their reception. 

‘‘Any room will do,” said th(3 single gentleman. “Let 
it be near at hand, tliat‘s all.” 

“(dose her(‘, Sir, if you {d(‘aso to walk this way.” 

“Would the gentleman Viko this room?” said a voice, as 
a little out'of-the-waiy door at the f(3ot of the well-staircase 
dew briskly open ami a luud i)opp(ul out. ‘‘lie’s quite 
Aveloome to it. He’s as Avelcome as lloAvers in May, or 
coals at Christmas. Would you like this room. Sir? lion- 
Oiu’ me by walking in. Do me the favour, pray.” 

“Goodness gracdous me!” cried Kiths mother, falling 
back in extreme surprise, “only think of this! ” 

She had some reason to be astonished, f6r the person 
who^ pi^jEfered the gracious invitation Avas no other than 
Daniel (Juilp. The little door out of Avhicli lie had thnist 
his head lyas close to the inn larder; and there he stood, 
bowing with grotesque politeness ; as iniudi at liis ease as 
if the door Avere that of liis oavu house; blighting all the 
legs of mutton and cold roast fowls by his close eomj)anioii- 
ship, and looking lik(3 the evil genius of the cellars come 
from under ground upon some Avork of mischief. 

“ Would you do me the honour? ” said Qiiilp. 

“I prefer being alone,” replied the single gentleman. 

“Oh!” said Qiiilp. And Avitli that, he darted in again 
with one jei'k and clapi)ed the little door to, like a figure in 
a Dutch clock avIicti the hour strikes. 

Why it Avas only last niglif., Sii /' ji'hispored Kit's 
nuAtlier, “that I left him in Little BellieL” 
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Indeed! said her fellow-passenger. When did that 
person come here, waiter?" 

‘^Cojne down by the night-coach this morning, Sir." 

“ Humph ! And when is he going? " 

Can’t say, Sir, really. "When the chambermaid asked 
him just now if he should want a bed, Sir, he first made 
faces at her, and then wanted to kiss her." 

]k 3 g him to walk this way," said the single gentleman. 

I should bo glad to exchange a word with him, tell him. 
Beg him to come at once, do you hear? " 

Tlie man stared ou receiving tluisc instructions, for the 
single gentleman had not only disi^layed as much astonish- 
ment as Kit’s mother at sight of tlio dwarf, but, standing 
in no fear of him, had been at less x>ains to conceal his dis- 
like and repugnance. He departed ou his errand, however, 
and immediately returned, ushering in its object. 

^‘Your servant, Sir," said the dwarf. “ L encountered 
your messenger half-way. 1 thought you’d allow me to x)ay 
my compliments to you. I hope you’re well. I hoi)e you’re 
vejy well." 

There was a short x)ause, while the dwarf, with half-shut 
e^es and puckered face, stood waiting for an answer. Re- 
ceiving none, he turned towards his more familiar acquain- 
tance. 

‘%'hristopher’s mother! " he cried. ‘^Siieh a dear lady, 
such a worthy woman, so blest in her honest son ! How is 
Christopher’s mother? Have change of air and scene im- 
proved her? Her little family too, and Christopher? Do 
they thrive? Do they flourish? Are they growing into 
worthy citizens, eh? " 

Making his voice ascend in the scale with every succeed- 
ing question, Mr. Quilxi finished in a shrill sc^ueak, and sub- 
sided into the panting look which was customary with him, 
and which, whether it were assumed or natural, had equally 
the effect of banishing all expression from his face, and ren- 
dering it, as far as it afforded any index to his mood or 
meaning, a x^erfect blank. 

“Mr. Quilp," said the single gentleman. 

The dwarf put his hand to his great flapped ear, and 
counterfeited the closest attention. 

“We two have met before — 

“ Surely," cried Quilp, nodding his head. “ Oh surely, 
Sir. Such an honour and x)leasure — it’s both, Christopher’s 
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mother, it’s both— is not to be forgotten so soon. By no 
means!” 

“ You may remember that the day I arrived in London, 
and found the Iioiise to which I drove, empty and deserted, 
I w’as directed by some of the neighbours to you, and waited 
upon you without stopping for rest or refreshment? ” 

How precipitate that was, and yet what an earnest and 
vigorous measure ! ” said Quilp, conferring with himself, in 
imitation of liis friend Mr. Sampson Brass. 

I f(uuid|” »said the singles gentleman, ^^you, most unac- 
countably, in possession of everything that had so recently 
belonged to another man, and that other man, who up to 
tin* time of your entering upon his property had been looked 
upon as affluent, reduced to sudden beggary, and driven 
from house and home.” 

“We had warrant for what we did, my good Sir,” re- 
joined Quilp, “ we had our warrant. Don’t say driven 
either. He went of his own accord — vanished in the night, 
Sir.” 

“ No matter,” said the single gentleman angrily. 
was gone.” 

Yes, he was gone,” said Quilp, with the same exasper- 
ating composure. ^^No doubt he was gone. The only 
(piestion was, where. And it’s a question still.” 

‘^Now, what am I to think,” said the single gentleman, 
sternly regarding him, ‘‘of you, who, plainly indisposed to 
give me any information then — nay, obviously holding back, 
and sheltering yourself with all kinds of cunning, trickery, 
and evasion, — are dogging my footsteps now? ” 

“I dogging! ” cried Quilp. 

“ Why, are you not? ” returned his questioner, fretted 
into a state of the utmost irritation. “Were you not a few. 
hours since, sixty miles off, and in the chapel to which this 
good woman goes to say her prayers?” 

“ ^S!le was there too, I think? ” said Quilp, still perfectly 
unmoved. “ I iniglit say, if 1 was inclined to be rude, how 
do 1 know hut you are dogging wy footsteps. Y"es, I was 
at cimptd. What tlien? I’ve read in books that pilgrims 
were' used to go to chapel before they went on journeys, to 
put, up petitions for their safe return. Wise men! journeys 
are very ])erilous — especially outside the coach. Wheels 
roine off, horses take fright, coachmen drive too fast, 
coaehes overtuiii. I always go to chapel before I start on 
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journeys. It^s the last thing I do on such occasions, 
indeed.^^ 

That Quilp lied most heartily in this speech, it needed no 
very great penetration to discover, although for anything 
that he suffered to appear in his face, voice, or manner, he 
might have been clinging to the truth with the quiet con- 
stancy of a martyr. 

^^lii the name of all that’s calculated to drive one crazy, 
man,” said the unfortunate single gentleman, ‘‘have you 
not, for some reason of your own, taken upon yourself my 
errand? don’t you know witli wluit object 1 liave come 
here, and if you do kijow, can you throw no light upon 
it? ” 

“You think I’m a conjuror, Sir,” re})]i(Kl Quilp, shrug- 
ging up his shouhlers. “If 1 was, I should tell in}" own 
fortune — and make it.” 

“ Ah! wo have said all wo need say, I see,” returned the 
other, throwing himself impatiently upon a sofa. “Pray 
leave us, if you idease.” 

“Willingly,” ivtiinied Quilj). “Most willingly. Chris- 
topher’s mother, my good soul, farewell. A ])leasant 
journey — Sir. Ahem!” 

With these ])aLling words, and with a grin upon liis fea- 
tures altogothcn* iiidescri])abl(*, but wliicl) seemed to be 
(*.omi)OUuded of every luoustrous grimace of which men or 
monkeys arc capable, the dwarf shnvly retreated and closed 
the door behind him. 

“Oho!” he said when he liad regained his own room, 
and sat himself down in a chair with his arms akimbo. 
“Oho! Are you there, my friend? In-deed! ” 

Chuckling as though in very great glee, and recompens- 
ing himself for the restraint he had lately put upon his 
couiiteiiaiicc by twdsting it into all imaginable varieties of 
ugliness, Mr. Quilp, roeddng liimself to and fro in his chair 
and nursing his left leg at tlie same tiine, fell into certain 
meditations, of which it may bo necessary to relate the 
substance. 

Mrst, he reviewed the circumstances which had led to 
his repairing to that spot, Avhich were briefly these. Drop- 
ping in at Mr. Sampson Brass’s ofliee on the previous even- 
ing, in the absence of that gentleman and his learned sister, 
he had lighted upon Mr. Swiveller, who chanced at the mo- 
ment to be sprinkling a glass of gin and water on the 
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dust of the law, and to be moistening liis clay, as the phrase 
goes, iath(*r copiously. But as clay in the abstract, when 
too much inoistoned, becomes of a weak and uncertain con- 
sistency, breaking down in unexpected places, retaining iin- 
])ressions but faintly, and preserving no strength or steadi- 
ness of character, so Mr. Swiveller’s clay, having imbibed 
a considerable quantity of moisture, was in a very loose and 
slippery state, insomuch that the various ideas impressed 
upon it were fast losing their distinctive character, and 
running into ea<h otlier. It is not uiicomnion for human 
clay ill this condition to value itself above all things upon 
its great )>vudence and sagacity; and Mr. Rwiveller, espe- 
cially })ri/ing liiiuself u])Ou these qualities, took occasion to 
remark that he had made strange discoveries in coiiiiexiou 
with the single gentleman wlio lodged above, which he had 
determiiUHl to keep within his own bosom, and which 
neither toilures nor cajolery should ever induce him to re- 
veal. Of this determiiiatiou Mr. Quilp ex])resscd his high 
apju’oval, arid setting himself in llie same breath to goad 
M\\ Swivellor on to further liiuts, soon mad(‘. out that the 
single gentleman hud been seen in eouniiunication with Kit, 
and tluit this was the secret w]ii(‘h was never to be dis- 
closed. 

Possessed of this pi(*(‘c of information, Mr. Quilp directly 
supposed that the single gentleman above stairs must be the 
same individual who had waited on him, and having assured 
himself by further inquiries that this surmise was correct, 
had no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that the intent 
and object of his correspondence witli Kit was the recovery 
of his old client and the child. Burning with curiosity to 
know what proceedings were afoob, he resolved to pounce 
upon Kit‘s mother as the person least able to resist his arts, 
and consequently the most likely to be entrapped into such 
revelations as he souglit; so taking an abrupt leave of Mr. 
Swivoller, he hurried to her house. The good woman being 
from home, he made inquiries of a neighbour, as Kit him- 
self did soon afterwards, and being directed to the chapel 
betook himself there, in order to waylay her, at the conclu- 
sion of the service. 

He had not sat in the chapel more than a quarter of an 
hour, and with his eyes piously fixed upon the ceiling was 
chuckling inwardly over the joke of his being there at all, 
when Kit himself appeared. Watchful as a lynx, one 
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glance showed the dwarf that he had come on business. 
Absorbed in appearance, as we have seen, and feigning a 
profound abstraction, he noted eveiy circumstance of his 
behaviour, and when he withdrew with his family, shot out 
after him. In fine, he traced them to the Notary’s house; 
learnt the destination of the carriage from one of the postil- 
ions; and knowing that a fast night-coach started for the 
same place, at the very hour which was on tlie point of 
sticking, fi'oin a street hard by, darted round to the coach- 
otHce without more ado, and took liis seat upon the roof. 
After passing and repassiug tlie carriage on tlie road, and 
bcniig passed and repassed by it sundry times in the course 
of the night, according as tlieir stoppages were longer or 
shorten*, or tlieir rate of travelling varied, they reached the 
town almost together. *hiilp kept the chaise in sight, 
mingled with tlie crowd, learnt the single gentleman’s er- 
rand, and its fail live, and having jiossessed liimself of all 
that it was material to know, hurried ofl’, reached the inn 
before him, had the interview just now detailed, and shut 
himself up in the little room in which he hastily reviewed 
all these occuri cnees. 

You are there, arc you, my friend? ” lie repeated, greed- 
ily biting his nails. I am suspected and thrown aside, 
and Kit’s the coiitidential agent, is he? 1 shall have to 
dispose of him, I fear. If we had come u]i with them this 
morning,” he continued, after a thoughtful pause, was 
ready to prove a pretty good claim. L could have made my 
profit. But for thijse canting hypocrites, the lad and his 
inothor, I could get this fiery gentleman as comfortable into 
luy iK^t as our ol<l friend — our mutual friend, ha! ha! — and 
chubby, rosy Nell. At the w'orst, it’s a golden opportu- 
nity, not to be lost. Let us find tliem first, and I’ll find 
iiieaus of draining you of some of your sujierfluous cash, Sir, 
while there are prison bars, and bolts, and locks, to keep 
your friend or kinsman safely. I hate your virtuous peo- 
ple!” said the dwarf, throwing off a biiiniier of brandy, and 
smacking his lips, ^‘ah ! 1 hate ’em every one ! ” 

This was not a mere empty vaunt, but a deliberate avowal 
of his real sentiments ; for Mr. Quilp, who loved nobody, 
had by little and little come to hate everybody nearly or 
remotely connected with his ruined client: — the old man 
himself, because he had been able to deceive him and elude 
his vigilance — the child, because she was the object of Mrs. 
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Quilp^s commiseration and constant self-reproach — the 
single gentleman, because of his unconcealed aversion to 
himself — Kit and liis mother, most mortally, for the rea- 
sons already shown. Above and beyond that general feel- 
ing of o])position to them, which would have been insepara- 
ble from his ravenous desire to enrich himself by these 
altered circumstances, Daniel Quilp hated them every 
one. 

In this amiable mood, Mr. Quilp ejdivened himself and 
his hatr(‘(l witli more brandy, and then, (hanging his quar- 
ters, withdrew to an obseure alehouse, under cover of whi(di 
seiiliisiou he instituted all ])ossihlo iuquiih^s that might lead 
to tlu^ discovery of the old ]uan and Ids grandchild. But 
all was in vain. Xot. tlu‘ slightest trai'e oi* chu". could be 
oblaiued. ddiey had left the town hy night; no one had 
seen them go; no oiu‘ had incd. them on the road ; tlie driver 
of no coach, cart, or waggon, luiil siM-n any travellers an- 
swering their deseri])lion ; uolK'xlyhud falltm in with them, 
or heard of llumi. (^>iiviTH*ed at last that for the present 
all such attem])ts were hopt‘h‘ss, lu^ iqqxnnbMl two or three 
scouts, witl) ])rouiis(‘.s of large rewards iu (‘ase of their for- 
warding him a?iy intelligemv, and inturiied to Loudon by 
next (lay’s eoa^'li. 

It was some gratifi(*at ioii to ]Mr. Quil]) to find, as he took 
his })laee upon the roof, that Kit's mot lie r was alone inside ; 
from wliich eireumstau(*o lu' derived iu the coiu'se of the 
jimrney mueh eh<‘erfuluess of s])iri{, inasmuch as her soli- 
tary condition (*n allied him to t(‘rrify her with many extraor- 
dinary annoyanees ; such as liauging over the side of the 
coach at tlu'i ride of his life, and staring iu with his great 
goggle eyes, vhieh seemed iu hers the, mcu'C horrible from 
his fac(' being U})side down; dodging lim* in this way from 
one Avindow to anotlau’ ; getting nimhly down AvliencATr they 
changed horses and thrusting Ins liead in at the AvindoAv 
Avitli a dismal squint: Avliieh ingenious torture s liadsucli an 
effect ui)oii Jlrs. Nubbles, that slu^ Avas (juite unable for the 
time to resist the belief that Mr. Quil]) did in liis own per- 
son represent and embody that Evil Power, who Avas so vig- 
orously attacked at Little Bctlnd, and Avho, Ijy reason of 
her backslidings iu respect of Astley's and oysters, was 
noAv frolicsome and rampant. 

Kit, having been aiiprisod by letter of his mother’s in- 
tended 3*eturii, was waiting for her at the coach-office; and 
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great was his surprise when he saw, leering over the coach- 
man’s shoulder like some familiar demon invisible to all 
eyes but his, the well-known face of Quilp. 

‘‘ How are you, Christopher? ” croaked the dwarf from 
the coacli-top. “ All right, Christopher. Mother’s inside.’^ 
Why, how did he come here, mother? ” whisi)ered Kit* 

“ I don’t know how he came or why, my dear,” rejoined 
Mrs. Nubbles, dismounting with her son’s assistance, “but 
he lias bt‘en a terrifying of me out of my seven senses all 
this blessed day.” 

“He has? ” cried Kit. 

“You wouldn’t believe it, that you wouldn’t,” replied 
his mother; “but don’t say a word to liim, for I really 
don’t bclievi'. he’s human. Hush! Don’t turn round as if 
I was talking of him, but lie’s a squinting at me now in the 
full blaze of the coacli-lamp, quite awful! ” 

In spite of his mother’s injunction, Kit turned sharply 
round to look. Mr. Quilp was serenely gazing at the stars, 
quite absorbtKl in celestial contemplation. 

“Oh, he’s the artfullest creetur!” cried Mrs. Nubbles* 
“But come away. Don’t speak to him for the world.” 

“ Yes I will, mother. What nonsense. I say, Sir — ” 

Mr. Quilp affected to start, and looked smilingly round. 

“ You let my mother alone, will you? ” said Kit. “ How 
dare you tease a poor lone womanlike her, making her mis- 
erable and melanclioly as if slio hadn’t got enough to make 
her so, without you, An’t you ashamed of yourself, you 
little monster? ” 

“ Monster ! ” said Quilp inwardly, with a smile. “ Ugliest 
dwarf that could be seen anywhere for a penny — monster 
—ah!” 

“You show her any of your impudence again,” resumed 
Kit, shouldering the bandbox, “and I tell you what, Mr. 
Quilp, I won’t bear with you any more. You have no 
right to do it; I’m sure we never interfered with you. 
This isn’t the first time; and if ever you worry or frighten 
her again, you’ll oblige me (though I should be very sorry 
to do it, on account of your size) to beat you.” 

Q,uili^ said not a word in reply, but walking up so close 
to Ivit as to bring his eyes within two or three inches of his 
face, looked fixedly at him, retreated a little distance with- 
out averting his gaze, approached again, again withdrew, 
and so on for half-a-dozen times, like a heail in a phantas- 
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magoria. Kit stood his ground as if in expectation of an 
immediate assault, but finding that nothing came of these 
gestures, snapped liis fingers and walked away; his mother 
dragging him off as fast as she could, and, even in tl)e 
juidst of his luiws of little Jacob and the baby, looking 
anxiously over her shoulder to see if Quilp were following. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

KlT^s mother might liave spared herself the trouble of 
looking back so often, for nothing was further from Mr. 
Quilp’ s thoughts than any intention of pursuing her and 
her sou, or renewing the (piarrel witli which they had 
parted. He went his way, whistling from time to time 
some fragments of a tune; and with a faei» quite tranquil 
and composed, jogged ])leasantly towards home; entertain- 
ing himself as he went with visions of the fears and terrors 
of Mrs. Quill), having received no intelligence of him 
for three whole days and two nights, and having had no 
previous notice of liis absem^e, was doubtless by that time 
ill a state of distraction, and constantly fainting away with 
anxiety and grief. 

This facetious probability was so congenial to the dwarf’s 
humour, and so excpiisitely amusing to him, that he laughed 
as he went along until the tears ran down his cheeks; and 
more than once, when he found himself in a bye street, 
vented his deliglit in a shrill scream, which greatly terrify- 
ing any lonely })assenger, who hapi)ened to be walkmg on 
before him expecting nothing so little, increased his mirth, 
and made him remarkably cheerful and light-hearted. 

In this hapj)y flow of spirits IMi*. Quilp reached Tower 
Hill, when, gazing up at the window of his own sitting- 
room, he thought he descried more light than is usual in a 
house of mourning. Drawing nearer, and listenmg atten- 
tively, he could hear several voices in earnest conversation, 
among which he could distinguish, not oidy those of his 
wife and mother-in-law, but the tongues of men. 

‘‘Ha!” cried the jealous dwarf. “WHiat’s this! Do 
they entertain such visitors while I’m away! ” 

A smothered cough from above, was the reply. He felt 
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in his pockets for his latch-key, but had forgotten it. 
There was no resource but to knock at the door. 

‘‘A light in the passage,” said Quilp, peeping through 
the key-hole. A very soft knock; and, by your leave, 
my lady, I may yet steal upon you unawares. Soho ! ” 

A very low and gentle rap received no answer from 
within. But after a second application to the knocker, no 
louder than ilH3 first, the door was softly opened by the 
boy from the wharf, whom Quilp instantly gagged with one 
hand, and dragged into the street with the other. 

You’ll throttle me, master,” wldspered the boy. Let 
go, will 3 'Ou.” 

Who’s up-stairs, you dog?” retorted Quilp in the same 
tone. “Tell me. And don’t speak above your breath, or 
ITl choke you in good earnest.” 

The boy could only point to the window, and reply with 
a stifled giggle, expressive of such intense enjoyment, that 
Quilp clutched him by the throat again and might have 
carried his threat into execution, or at least have made very 
good progress towards that end, but for the boy’s nimbly 
extricating liimself from his grasp, and fortifying himself 
behind the nean'-st post, at which, after some fruitless 
attempts to catch liiiri by the hair of his head, his master 
was obliged to come to a parley. 

“ Will you answer mo? ” said Quilp. “ What’s going on, 
above? ” 

“You won’t let one speak,” replied the boy. “They — 
ha ha ha! — they think you’re — you’re dead. Ila ha ha! ” 
“ Dead ! ” cried Quilp, relaxing into a grim laugh himself. 
“Xo. Do they? Do they really, you dog? ” 

“They think you’re — ^you’re drowned,” replied the boy, 
who in his malicious nature liad a strong infusion of his 
master. “ You was last seen on the brink of tlie wharf, 
and they think you tumbled over. Ha ha! ” 

The prospect of playing the spy under such delicious cir- 
cumstances, and of disappointing them all by walking in 
alive, gave more deliglit to Quilp than the greatest stroke 
of good fortune could possibly have inspired him with. 
He was no less tickled than his hopeful assistant, and they 
both stood for some seconds, grinning and gasping, and 
wagging their heads at each other, on either side of the 
post, like an unmatchable pair of Chinese idols. 

“ Not a word,” said Quilp, making towards the door on 
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tiptoe. ^‘Not a sound, not so much as a creaking board, 
or a stumble against a cobweb. Drowned, eh, Mrs. Qiiilp? 
Drowned ! 

So saying, he blew out the candle, kicked off his shoes, 
and groped his way up stairs; leaving his delighted young 
friend in an ecstasy of summersets on the pavement. 

The bedroom-door on the staircase being unlocked, Mr. 
Qiiilp slipped in, and planted himself behind the door of 
communication between that chamber and the sitting-room, 
which standing ajar to render both more airy, and having 
a very convenient chink (of which lie had often availed 
himself for imrposos of espial, and had iiuleed enlarged 
with las ])Ocket-knife), enablecl him not only to hear, but 
to see distinctly, what was passing. 

Applying his eye to this convenient ])la(je, he descried 
Ml*. Brass seated at llie table ivith pen, ink, and pajicr, and 
the case-l)ottle o{ iiiiu — his own oase-bottlt^, and his own 
particular Jamaica — convenient to his hand; with hot wa- 
ter, fragrant lemons, white luui}) sugar, and all things fit- 
ting; from which choice materials, Saiu])Son, by no means 
insensible to their elaiins upon his atUmtion, had com- 
pounded a mighty glass of puneh reidung hot; which he 
was at that very ]uonumt stirring u]) with a teiispoon, and 
contemplating with looks in wliicli a faint assumption of 
sontiiiKaital regret struggled but weakly with a bland and 
comfortable jo3^ At the same table, with both her elbows 
upon it, was iSIrs. Jiniwin; no longer sij)piug other peo- 
ple’s punch feloniously with h'aspoons, but taking deep 
draughts from a j(>runi of her own; v/hilo her daugliter — 
not exactly with aslies on her head, or sackcloth on her 
back, but ])roserving a very decent and becoming appearance 
of sorroAV nevertludess — was reclining in an easy -chair, and 
soothing lier grief with a smalhu* allowau(*,e of tlui same glib 
liquid. There were also present a couple of water-side 
men, bearing between them certain machines called drags; 
even these fellows were accommodated with a stiff glass 
apiece ; and as they drank with a great relish, and were nat- 
urally of a red-nosed, pimple-faced, convivial look, their 
presence rather increased tlian distracted from that decided 
appearance of comfort, wliich was the. great characteristic 
of the party. 

“ If I could poison that dear old lady’s rum and water,” 
murmured Quilp, ^‘I’d die happy.” 
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Ah! said Mr. Brass, breaking the silence, and raising 
his eyes to the ceiling with a sigh, Who knows but he 
may be looking down upon us now ! Who knows but he 
may be surveying of us from — from somewheres or another, 
and contemplating us with a watchful eye 1 Oh Lor ! ” 
Here Mr. Brass stopped to drink half his punch, and 
then resinned; looking at the other half, as he spoke, with 
a dejected smile. 

I can almost fancy, said the lawyer shaking his head, 
‘‘that I see his eye glistening down at the very bottom of 
my liquor. AVJieu shall we look upon his like again? 
Never, never! One minute we are here^’ — holding his 
tumbler before his eyes — ‘‘tlie next we are there — g^ilp* 
ing down its contents, and striking himself emphatically 
a little below llio chest — *‘111 the silent tomb. To think 
that I sliould be drinking liis very rum! It seems like a 
dream. 

With the view, no doubt, of testing the reality of his 
position, Mr. Brass ])ushed his tumbler as he spoke towards 
Mrs. Jiniwin for the jiurpose of being replenished; and 
turned tov/ards the attendant mariners. 

“ Tlic search lias been ([iiito uiisuceessfiil then?^^ 

“Quite, master. But I should say that if he turns up 
anywhere, he^ll come ashore somewhere aliout Grinidge to- 
morrow, at ebb tide, eii, luate?^^ 

The other gentleman assented, observing that ho was ex- 
pected at the Hospital, and that several pensioners would 
be ready to receive him whenever he arrived. 

“Then wi) have nothing for it but resignation,’’ said Mr. 
Brass; ‘‘nothing but r(‘sigiiation, and exjiectation . It 
would be a comfoit to have his body; it would be a dreary 
comfort. ” 

“Oh, beyond a doubt,” assented Mrs. Jiniwiu hastily; 
“if we once had that, we should be quite sure.” 

“With regard to the descriptive advertisement,” said 
Sampson Brass, taking up his pen. “ It is a melancholy 

I^leasure to recall his traits . Respecting his legs now ? ” 

“Crooked, certainly,” said Mrs. Jiniwin. 

“Do you think they crooked? ” said Brass, in an 
insinuating tone. “ I think I see them now coming up the 
street very wide apart, in nankeen pantaloons a little shrunk 
and without straps. Ah I what a vale of tears we live in. 
Do we say crooked? ” 
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I think they were a little so,” observed Mrs. Quilp with 
a sob. 

“Legs crooked,” said Brass, writing as he spoke. 
“Large head, short body, legs crooked — ” 

“Very crooked,” suggested Mrs. Jiiiiwin. 

“ We’ll not say very crooked, ma’am,” said Brass piously. 
“Let us not bear liard upon the weaknesses of the de- 
ceased. He is gone, ma’am, to where his legs will nevej- 
come in question. — Wci will content ourselves with crooked, 
Mrs. Jiiiiwin.” 

“ T thought you wantc^d the truth,” said the old lady. 
“That’s all.” 

“lUess your eyes, how I love you,” muttered Quilp. 
“There she goes again. ISTothing but punch! ” 

“This is an occupation,” said the lawyer, laying down 
his pen and (‘m])tying his glass, “which seems to bring him 
before my (^yes like tlie (Ihost of Hamlet’s father, in the 
very clothes that he wore on work-a-days. His coat, his 
waistcoat, his shoes and stockings, his trousers, his hat, 
his wit and huiiiour, his pathos and his umbrella, all come 
before me like visions ot‘ my youth. His linen! ” said Mr. 
Brass smiling fondly at the wall, “Ins linen which Avas 
always of a particular cohmr, for such was his whim and 
fancy — how ])lain 1 si‘(i his linen now! ” 

“ You liad better go on. Sir,” said Mrs. Jiiiiwin impa- 
tiently. 

“True, ma’am, true,” cried Mr. Brass. “ Our faculties 
must not freeze Avith grief. I’ll trouble you for a little 
more of that, nia’aiu. A question now arises, with rela- 
tion to his nose.” 

“ Flat,” said Mrs. JiniAvin. 

“Aquiline!” cnied Quil]), thrusting in his head, and 
striking the featun^ Avith his list. “Aquiline, you hag. 
Do you see it? Do you (*-all this Hat? Do you? Eh? ” 

“Oh capital, capital!” shouted Brass, from the mere 
force of habit. “Excellent ! How very good he is ! He’s 
a most remarkable man — so extremely Avhimsical! Such 
an amazing poAver of taking people by surprise ! ” 

Quilp paid no regard Avhatever to these compliments, 
nor to the dubious and frightened look into which the law - 
yer gradually subsided, nor to the shrieks of his wife and 
mother-in-laAV, nor to the latter’s running from the room, 
nor to the former’s fainting away. Keeping his eye fixed 
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on Sampson Brass, he walked up to the table, and begin- 
ning with his glass, drank off the contents, and went regu- 
larly round until he had emptied the other two, when he 
seized the case-bottle, and hugging it under his arm, sur- 
veyed him with a most extraordinary leer. 

Not yet, Sampson, said Quilp. “ Not just yet ! ’’ 

^n)h very good indeed cried Brass, recovering his spir- 
its] a little. “Ha ha ha! Oh exceedingly good! There’s 
not anotlier man alive who could carry it oft* like that. A 
most difficult position to carry olf. But he has such a How 
of good-humour, such an amazing flow ! ” 

“'Good night,” said the dwarf, nodding expressively. 
“Good night. Sir, good night,” cried the lawyer, retreat- 
ing backwards towards the door. “Tliis is a joyful occa- 
sion indeed, extremely joyful. Tfa ha ha! oli very rich, 
very rich imleed, re-markably so!” 

Waiting until Mr. Brass’s ejaculations died away in the 
distance (for h(^ continu(*d to pour them out, all the way 
down stairs), ()uil]) advanced towards tlui two men, who 
yet lingered in a kind of stupid amazement. 

Have you b(jen dragging the river all day, gentlemen? ” 
said the dwarf, holding the door o])cn with great politeness. 
“And yesterday too, master^” 

“Dear me, you’ve had a deal of trouble. Pray cc^^sider 
everything yours that you find ii2)on the — upon the oody. 
Good night ! ” 

The men looked at each other, but had evidently no in- 
clination to argue tlie point just then, and shuffled out of 
the room. This speedy clearance effected, Quilp locked the 
doors ; and, still embracing the case-bottle with shrugged- 
up shoulders and folded arms, stood looking at his insensi- 
ble wife like a dismounted nightmare. 


CHAPTER L. 

Matrimonial differences are usually discussed by the 
parties concerned in the form of dialogue, in which the lady 
bears at least her full half share. Those of Mr. and Mrs. 
Quilp, however, were an exception to the general rule ; the 
remarks which they occasioned being limited to a long solil- 
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oquy on the part of the gentleman, with perhaps a few 
deprecatory observations from the lady, not extending be- 
yond a trenddiiig monosyllable uttered at long intervals, 
and in a very submissive and humble tone. On the jjresent 
occasion, Mrs. Quilp did not for a longtime venture even 
upon this gentle defence, but when she had recovered from 
her faiiiting-lit sat in a tearful silence, meekly listening to 
the reproaches of her lord and master. 

Of these Mr. Quilp delivered himself witli the utmost 
animation and raj^idity, and with so many distortions of 
limb and feature, that even liis wife, altlioiigh tolerably 
well aecustoiiied to his inolicieney in these respects, was 
well-nigh beside herself with alarm. l>iit the Jamaica rum, 
and the joy of having oeeasioned a heavy disappointment, 
by degrees cooled Mr. Qiiilp’s wrath; which, from being at 
savage heat, dropped slowly to tlie bantering or cliiickliiig 
point, at which it steadily remained. 

So you thought 1 was dead and gone, did you? said 
Qiiill>. You thought you were a AvidoAv, eh? Ha, ha, 
ha, you jade ! ’’ 

^‘Indeed, Quilp,’^ returned liis wife. very 

sorry 

Who doubts it! <jried the dwarf. “ Y^ou very sorry! 
to be sure you are. AVlio doubts that yoiTrc eery sorry! 

**' [ doii^t mean sorry that you have come home again 
alive and well,^^ said his wife, but sorry that I should 
Iiave been led into sucli a belief. I am glad to see you, 
Quilp; indeed I am,’’ 

In truth ^Irs. i.c'ailp did seem a great deal more glad to 
behold her lord tlnittL might have been expected, and did 
evince a degree of interest in his safety which, all things 
considered, was rather uiiaccouiitable. Upon Quilp, how- 
ever, this circumstance made no im])rcssion, further than 
as it moved him to snap liis lingers close to his wife’s eyes, 
with divers grins of triuniiili and derision. 

‘•IIow could you go away so long witliout saying a word 
to me or letting me lieav of you or know anything about 
you? ” asked the poor little woman, sobbing. How could 
you be so cruel, Quilp? ” 

“ How could I be so cruel ! cruel ! ” cried the dwarf. 

Because I was in the humour. I’m in the humour now* 
1 shall be cruel when I like, I’m going away again.” 

“ Not again ! ” 
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again. I^m going away now. I’m off directly. 
I mean to go and live wherever the fancy seizes me, at the 
wharf — at the countmg-house — and be a jolly bachelor. 
You were a widow in anticipation. Damme,” screamed 
the dwarf, ‘‘I’ll be a bachelor in earnest.” 

“ You can’t be serious, Quilp,” sobbed his wife. 

I tell you,” said the dwarf, exulting in liis project, 
“ that I’ll be a bachelor, a devil-may-care bachelor ; and Til 
have my bachelor’s hall at the counting-house, and at such 
tiiiuis come near it if you dare. And mind too that 1 don't 
poinice in upon you at unseasonable liours again, for I’ll be 
a spy upon you, and come and go like a mole or a weazel. 
Tom Scott — where’s Tom Sc.ott? ” 

“ Here I am, master,” cried the voice of the boy, as Quilp 
threw up the window. 

“Wait there, you dog,” returned the dwarf, “to carry a 
bachelor’s portmanteau. Pac^k it u]>, Mrs. Quil]). Knock 
up the dear old lad}- to helj>; knock her up. Hallo there! 
Hallo!” 

Witli these exclamations, IVlr. Quilp caught up the poker, 
find hurrying to the door of the good lady’s sh^epiug-closct 
heat upon it therewith until she awoke in inexpressible ter- 
ror, thinking that Iku miiiablo sou-iii-lavv surely intended to 
niurd(‘r h(‘r in justification of the legs she had slandered. 
lm])ressed with this idea, she was no sooner fairl}^ awake 
than she screamed violently, and would have quickly pre- 
ci])itated herself out of the window and through a neigh- 
bouring skyliglit, if her daughter had not hastened in to 
undeceive her, and im])loro lier assistance. Somewhat re- 
assured by lier account of the service she was required to 
render, Mrs. Jiniwin made lier ai)pearance in a tiaimel 
dressing-gown ; and both mother and daughter, trembling 
with terror and cold — for the night was now far advanced — 
obeyed Mr, Quilp’ s directions in submissive silence. Pro- 
longing his preparations as much as possible, for their 
greater comfort, that eccentric gentleman superintended the 
packing of Iiis wardrobe, and having added to it with his 
own hands, plate, knife and fork, spoon, teacup and saucer, 
and other small household matters of that nature, strapped 
up the portmanteau, took it on his shoulders, and actually 
marched off without another word, and with the case-bottle 
(which he had never once put down) still tightly clasped 
under his arm. Consigning his heavier burden to the care 
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of TOJn Scott when he reached the street, taking a dram 
from the bottle for his own encouragement, and giving 
the boy a»rap on the head with it as a small taste for hun> 
self, Quilp very deliberately led the way to the wharf, and 
reached it at between three and four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

“Snug! ” said Quilp, when he had groped his way to the 
Avooden counting-house, and opened the door with a key he 
carried about with him “Beautifully snug! Call me at 
eight, you dog.” 

With no moi‘0 formal leave-taking or explanation, he 
clutched the portmanteau, shut the door upon his attendant, 
and climbing on tlie desk, and rolling himself up as round 
as a hedgehog, in an old boat-cloak, fell fast asleep. 

Being roused in the morning at the appointed time, and 
roused with difficulty, after his late fatigues, Quilp in- 
structed Tom Scott to make a five in the yard of sundry 
pieces of old timber, and to prepare some coffee for break- 
fast; for the better furnishing of which repast he entrusted 
him with certain small moneys, to be expended in the pur- 
chase of hot rolls, butter, sugar, Yarmouth bloaters, and 
other articles of housekeeping ; so that in a few minutes a 
savoury meal was smoking on the board. With this sub- 
stantial comfoi’t, the dAvarf regaled himself to his heart’s 
content ; and being highly satisfied Avith this free and gipsy 
mode of life (which he had often meditated, as offering, 
whenever he chose to avail himself of it, an agreeable free- 
dom from the restraints of matrimony, and a choice means 
of keeping Mrs. Quilp and her mother in a state of inces- 
sant agitation and suspense), bestirred himself to improve 
his retreat, and render it moi’e commodious and comfortable. 

With this view, he issued forth to a place hard by, where 
such stores were sold; purchased a second-hand hammock, 
and had it slung in seamanlike fashion from the ceiling of 
the counting-house. He also caused to be erected, in the 
same mouldy cabin, an old ship’s stove with a rusty funnel 
to carry the smoke through the roof ; and these arrange- 
ments completed, surveyed them with ineffable delight. 

“I’ve got a country-house like Robinson Crusoe — ” said 
the dwarf, ogling the accommodations ; “ a solitary,‘seques- 
tered, desolate-island sort of spot, where I can be quite 
alone when I have business on hand, and be secure from 
all spies and listeners. Nobody near me here, but rats. 
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and the; are fine stealth; secret fellcrvrs. I tsdiaU be as 
merry as a giig among these gentry. I’ll look oat for ozm 
like Christopher, and poison him — ha, ha, ha! Bosiaess 
though-— business — we must be mindful of business in the 
midst of pleasure, and the time has flown this morning, I 
declare.” 

Enjoining Tom Scott to await his return, and not to 
stand upon his head, or throw a summerset, or so much as 
walk upon his hands meanwhile, on pain of lingering tor- 
ments, the dwarf threw himself into a boat, and crossing to 
the other side of the river, and then speeding away on foot, 
reached Mr. Swiveller’s usual house of entertainment in 
Bevis Marks, just as that gentleman sat down alone to din- 
ner in its dusky parlour 

“Dick” — said the dwarf, thrusting his head in at the 
door, “my pet, mj prtpil, the apple of my eye, hey, 
hey ! ” 

“Oh you’re there, are you?” returned Mr* Swiveller} 
“ how are you? ” 

“How’s Dick ’ ■’ retorted Quilp. “How’s the cream of 
clerkship, eh? ” 

“Why, rather sour. Sir,” replied Mr. Swiveller. “Be- 
ginning to bordei ujion eheesuie»s, in fact. ” 

“What's the matter?” said the dwarf, advancing. 
“Has Sally proved unkirrd? ‘Of all the girls that are so 
smart, there’s none like — ’ eh, Dick! ” 

“ Certainly not, ’’ replred lilr. Swiveller, eating his dinner 
with great gravitj, “none Irke her. She’s the sphynx of 
private life is Sally B.” 

“You’re out of spirits,” said Quilp, drawing up a chair. 
'• What’s the matter? ” 

“The law don't agree with me,” returned Dick. “It 
isn’t moist enough, and there’s too much confinement. I 
have been thinking of running away.” 

‘’Bah!” said the dwarf. “Where would you run to, 
Dick? ” 

“I don’t know,” returned Mr. Swiveller. “Towards 
Highgate, I suppose. Perhaps the bells might strike up 
‘ Turn again Swiveller, Lord Mayor of London.’ Whitting- 
ton’s name was Dick. I wish cats were scarcer.” 

Quilp looked at his companion with his eyes screwed up 
into a comical expression of curiosity, and patiently awaitea 
his further explanation; upon which^ however, Mr. Swiv* 
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eller appeared in no hurry to enter, as he ate a very long 
dinner in profound silence, and finally pushed away his 
plate, threw hijiisfOf back into his chair, folded his arms, 
and stared ruefully at the fire, in which some ends of cigars 
were smoking on thcnr own account, and sending up a fra- 
grant odour. 

^‘Perhaps you’d like a bit of cake” — said Dick, at last 
turning to the dwarf. “ You’re quite welcome to it. You 
ought to be, for it’s of your making.” 

“What do you mean? ” said Qiiil}>. 

Mr. Swiveller replied by taking from his ]>ooket a small 
and very greasy parcel, slowly unfolding it, and disjdaying 
a little slab of jdum cake (‘xtrejiudy indigestible hi ap])car- 
auce, and bordered with a ])aste of white sugar an iindi and 
a half dee]). 

“What should you say this was?” demanded ^Ir. Swiv- 
eller, 

“It looks like bride-cake,” replied th(‘- dwarf, grin- 
ning. 

“And whose vshould you say it was?” impiired ]Mr. 
Swivcller, rubbing tlu‘ pastry against his nos(‘ with a 
dreadful calmness. “ Whose? ’’ 

“Not—” 

“ Yes,” said Dick, “the same. You needn’t mention her 
name. There’s no such name now. Her luuue is Oheggs 
now, Sophy Cheggs, Yet loved I as man never loved that 
liadn’t wooden legs, and my heart, my heart is breaking for 
the love of Sojihy ( heggs ” 

With this extem])oravy adaptation of a ])opTvlar ballad to 
the distressing eivcnimstances of his own case, Mr. Swivel- 
ler folded u]) the ]>ave(d again, beat it very fiat between the 
palms of his liaiuls, thrust it into his breast, buttoned his 
coat over it, and folded his arms upon the whole. 

“Now I hope you’re satisfied. Sir,” said Dick; “and I 
hope Fred’s satisfied. You went partners in the mischief, 
and I hope you like it. This is the triumph I was to have, 
is it? It’s like the old country-daiice of that name, where 
there are two gentlemen to one lady, and one has her, and 
the other hasn’t, but comes limping up behind to make out 
the figure. But it’s destiny, and mine’s a crusher I ” 

Disguising liis secret joy in Mr. Swivellor’s defeat, 
Daniel Qiiilp adopted the surest means of soothing him, by 
ringing the bell, and ordering in a su])ply of rosy wine 
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(that is to say, of its usual representative), which ho put 
about with great alacrity, calling upon Mr. Swiveller to 
j^ledge him in various toasts derisive of Cheggs, and eulo- 
gistic of tlio happiness of single men. Such was their im- 
pression oil Mr. Swiveller, coupled with the reflection that 
no man could oppose his destiny, that in a very short space 
of time his spirits rose surprisingly, and he was enabled to 
give the dwarf an account of the receipt of the cake, which, 
it appeared, had been brought to Bevis Marks by the two 
surviving JMiss Wacklescs in person, and delivered at the 
oiUcc door with much giggling and joyfulness. 

‘‘ lla ! '' said Quilp. ‘‘It will be our turn to giggle soon. 
And that reminds me — you spoke of young Trent — where 
is lie? 

Mr. Swiveller ex[>lained that his respectable friend had 
r(‘(*ently aeeeiited a responsible situation in a locomotive 
gaming-house, and was at that time absent on a professional 
tour among the adventurous spirits of Cireat Th'itain. 

“That’s iinfortuuate,^^ said tlui dwarf, “for I came, in 
fact, to ask you about him, A thought has occurred to ine^ 
Dick; your friend over the way — 

“Wliich friend?'' 

In the first floor." 

res? " 

“ Your friend in the first floor, Dick, may know him." 

“Xo, ho don’t," said JMr. Swiveller, shaking his head. 

‘‘Don’t! No, because lie has never seen him," rejoined 
Qiiilp; “but if ^ (3 were to luiiig them together, who knows, 
Dick, but Fred, pro]3erly introduced, would servo his turn 
almost as well as little Nell or her grandfather — who 
knows but it might make tlie young fellow’s fortune, and, 
through liiiii, yours, eh?" 

“Why, the fact is, you see," said Mr. Swiveller, “that 
they have, been broiiglit together." 

“Have been!" cried the dwarf, looking susificiously at 
his companion. “Through whose means? " 

“ Through mine," said Dick, slightly confused. “ Didn't 
I mention it to you the last time you called over yonder? " 

“ You know you didn't," returned the dwarf. 

“I believe you're right," said Dick. “No. I didn’t, I 
recollect. Oh yes, I brought 'em together that very day. 
It was Fred's suggestion." 

“And what came of it? ” 
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“Why, instead of my friencVs bursting into teajs when 
he knew wlio Fred was, embracing him kindly, and tolling 
him that he was his grandfather, or his grandmother in 
disguise (which we fully expected), he liew into a tremen- 
dous passion ; called him all manner of names ; said it was 
in a great measure liis fault that little Nell and the old 
gentleman had ever been brought to poverty ; didn^t hint 
at our taking anything to drink ; and — and in short rather 
turned us out of the room tlian otherwise.” 

“That’s strange,” said the dwarf, musing. 

“ So wo remarked to each other at the time,” returned 
Dick coolly, “but ([iiite true.” 

Quilj) was plainly staggered by this intelligence, over 
which he brooded for some time in moody silence, often 
raising his eyes to Mr. Swiveller’s face, and sharply scan- 
ning its expression. As he could read in it, however, no 
additional information or anything to lead him to believe 
he had s])okeu falsely, and as Swiveller, left to his 
own meditations, siglu'd deeply, and was evidently grow- 
ing maudlin ointho subject of Mrs. Oheggs; the dwarf soo)i 
broke up the eouference and took his departure, leaving tin* 
bereaved one to his melancholy riiminatioJis. 

“Have been brought together, eh?” said the dwarf as 
he walked the streets alone. “ IMy friend has stolen a 
march upon me. Itledliiiu to nothing, and therefore is no 
great matter, save in the intention. I’m glad he has lost 
his mistress. Ha lia! The blockhead mustn’t leave the 
law at present. I’m sure of him where he is, whenever I 
want him for my own jmrposes, and, besides, he’s a good 
unconscious spy on Brass, and tells, in his cups, all tliat 
he sees and hears. You’re useful to me, Dick, and cost 
nothing but a little, treating now and then. I am not sure 
that it may not be worth while, Indore long, to take credit 
with the stranger, Dick, by discovering your designs upon 
the child; but for the present, we’ll remain the best friends 
in the world, with your good leave.” 

Pursuing these thoughts, and gasping as he went along, 
after his own peculiar fashion, IMr. Qiiilp once more crossed 
the Thames and shut himself up in his Bachelor’s Hall, 
which, by reason of its newly erected chimney depositing 
the smoke inside the room and carrying none of it off, was 
not quite so agreeable as more fastidious people might 
have desired. Such inconveniences, howeverf, instead of 
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disgusting tlie dwarf with his new abode, rather suited his 
humour ; so, after dining luxuriously from the public-housi^, 
he liglited his pipe, and smoked against the chimney luitil 
nothing of him was visible through the mist but a pair of 
red and highly inflamed eyes, with sointimes a dim vision 
of his liead and face, as, in a violent lit of coughing, ho 
sliglitly stirred tlie smoke and scattered tlie lieavy wreaths 
by which they were obscured. In the niidst of tiiis atmos* 
idicrc, which must infallibly liavo S3nothered any other man, 
]\Ir. Quilp passed the evening with great cheerfulness ; solac'* 
ing himself all the time with the ])ipe aiid the case-bottle; 
occasionally entertaining liimself witli a melodious howl, 
intended for a song, but bearing not tlui faintest resem- 
blance, to any scrap of any i)iece of music, vocal or iustru- 
ineiital, i‘ver invented l)y man. 1’lius he amused himself 
ujitil nearly niidniglit, wlum he tui ncd into ]iis hamniO(ik 
wdth tlie utmost satisfaetior . 

The first sound that met his ears i)) the morning — as he 
half 0 ]>ened his eyes, and, linding liimself so unusually 
near tlie ceiling, eutortaiiH‘d a drowsy idea that ho must 
have been traiisforiiied into a fly or blue-bottle in the course 
of the night, — was that of a stifled sobbing and weeping in 
the room, l^^e})illg cautiously over the side of liis ham- 
mock, he d(\seried ^Irs. Quil}>, to whom, after contemplat- 
ing her for some time in silence, he communicated a violent 
start by suddenly yelling out, 

‘aialloa!^' 

“Oh, (^uilp!^^ (u'ied his piior little wile, looking up. 
“How you frightened me! 

“I meant to, you jade,” returned tli<3 dwarf. “What 
do you want here? ITii dead, aift 1? ” 

“Oh, please conn; liome, do conic liome,” said Mrs. 
Quilp, sobbing; “we’ll never do so anymore, Quilp, and 
after all it was only a mistake that grew out of our anxiety.” 

“Out of your anxiety,” grinned the dwarf. “Yes, 1 
know that — out of your anxiety for niy death. I shall 
come home when I please, I tell you. I shall come home 
when I please, and go when I please, ITl be a Will o’ the 
Wisp, now here, now there, dancing about you always, 
starting up when you least expect me, and keeping you in 
a constant state of restlessness and irritation. Will you 
begone? ” 

Mrs, Quilp durst only make a gesture of entreaty. 
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I tell yoa no,’’ cried tlie dwarf. No, If you dare to 
come here again unless you’re sent for, I’ll keep watch- 
dogs in the yard that’ll growl and bite — I’ll have man- 
tra]>s, cunningly altered and improved for catching women 
— I’ll liav(' spring guns, that shall explode when you tread 
uf)Ou the wires, and blow you into little pieces. Will you 
begone? ” 

Do forgive me. Do come back,” said his wife, earnestly. 

No-o-o-o-o! ” roared Qiiilp. “ N"ot till my own good 
time, and then I’ll return again as often as I choose, and be 
accountable t<» nobody for my goings or comings. You see 
tlie door there. Will you go? ” 

TMr, Quilp delivered this last command in such a very 
energetic voice, and moreover accompanied it with such a 
sudden gesture, indicative of an intention to spring out of 
his hammock, and, night-ca])ped as ho was, bear his wife 
home again through the public streets, that she sped away 
like m arrow. Her worthy lord stretched his nock and 
eyes until she had crossed the yard, and then, not at all 
Sony to luive had this op))ortuniiy of carrying his point, 
and asserting tlu' sanctity of his castle, fell into an immod- 
erate fit of laughter, and laid himself down to sleep again. 


CHAPTEIl LI. 

Tm bland and open-hearted pro])riotor of Bachelor’s 
Hall slept on amidst the congenial accompaniments of rain, 
mud, dirt, damp, fog, and rats, until late in the day ; when, 
summoning his valet Tom Scott to assist him to rise, and 
to prepare breakfast, he quitted his couch, and made his 
toilet. This duty performed, and his rejiast ended, he 
again betook himself to Bevis IVIarks. 

This visit was not intended for Mr. Swiveller, but for 
his friend and employer Mr. Sampson Brass. Both gen- 
tlemen however were from home, nor was the life and light 
of law, Aliss Sally, at her post either. The fact of their 
joint desertion of the office was made known to all comers 
by a scrap of paper in the liaiidwriting of Mr. Swiveller, 
which was attached totliebell-haudle, and which, giving the 
reader no clue to the time of day when it was first posted, 
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fumished him with the rather vague and unsatisfactory in- 
formation that that gentleman would ‘‘ return in an hour.^^ 

^‘There’s a servant, I suppose,” said the dwarf, knock- 
ing at the house-door. She^ll do.” 

After a sufficiently long interval, the door was opened, 
and a small voice immediately accosted him with, *M)h 
please will you leave a card or message? ” 

‘‘Eh?” said the dwarf, looking down (it was something 
quite new to him) upon the small servant. 

To this, the child, conducting her conversation as upon 
the occasion of her lirst interview with Mr. Swiv^eller, again 
replied, “Oh please Avill you l(‘ave a card or message? ” 

“I’ll write a note,” said the dwarf, pushing past her 
into the office; “and mind your nuisttu* has it directly he 
comes home.” So Mr. Qnilp clindied up to the top of a 
tall .stool to write tlui jiot(‘., and the small servant, care- 
fully tutored for such emeivencies, looked on with her eyc'S 
wide opnn, i*eady, if lie so mindi as al^stractiul a wafer, to 
rush into the street and give the alarm to the police. 

As ]\rr. Quilp foldt‘d his note (which was soon written : 
being a very short one) lie encountered tlie gaze of the 
small servant. He looked at her long and (‘.ariiestly. 

“How are you?” said the dwarf, moistening a wafer 
with horrible grimaces. 

The small servant, perhajis frightened by his looks, re- 
turned no audible reply ; but it ajipeared from the ^notion of 
her lips that she was inwardly re])eating the same form of 
expression concerning the note or message. 

“Do they use you ill here? is your mistress a T^irtar? ” 
said Quilp with a chuckle. 

In reply to the last interrogation, the small servant, with 
a look of infinite cunning mingled witli fear, screwed up 
her mouth very tight and round, and nodded violently. 

Whether there was anything in the peculiar slyness of 
her action which fascinated Mr. Quilp, or anything in the 
expression of her features at the moment which attracted 
his attention for some other reason; or whether it merely 
occurred to him as a pleasant whim to stare the small ser- 
vant out of countenance ; certain it is, that he planted his 
elbows square and firmly on the desk, and squeezing up his 
cheeks with his hands, looked at her fixedly. 

“Where do you come from? ” he said after a I6ng pause# 
stroking his chin. 
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dohHknow,” 

What’s your name? ” 

Nothing.” 

“Nonsense!” retorted Quilp. “What does your mis- 
tress call you when she wants you? ” 

“A little devil,” said the child. 

She added in the same breath, as if fearful of any 
further questioning, “But idease will you leave a card or 
message? ” 

These unusual answers might naturally have provoked 
some more inquiries. Quilj), however, witliout uttering 
another word, withdrew his eyes from the small servant, 
stroked his chin more thoughtfully than before, and then, 
bending over the note as if to direct it witli scrupulous and 
luiir-breadth nicety, looked at lier, covertly Init very nar- 
rowly, from under his bushy eyebrows. The result of 
tlds secret survey was, tliat he shaded liis face with his 
hands, and laughed slyly and noiselesslj", until every vein in 
it was swollen almost to bursting. Bulling his hat over 
Jiis brow to conceal Ids mirth and its effects, he tossed the 
letter to the child, and hastily withdrew. 

Once in the str(‘et, mov<Hl by some secret impulse, he 
laughed, and lield his sides, and lauglied figain, and tried 
to peer though the dusty area railings as if to catch another 
glimpse of the child, until lie was quite tired out. At last, 
lie travelled back to the Wilderness, which was within 
rifle-shot of his bachelor retreat, and ordered tea in the 
wooden summer-house that afternoon for three persons; an 
invitation to Miss Sally Brass and her brother to j^artake of 
that entertainment at that place, having been the object 
both of his jouriu\y and his note. 

It was not precisely the kind of weather in which people 
usually take tea in sumnun--houses, far less in summer- 
liouses in an advanced state of decay, and overlooking the 
^ slimy banks^ of a great river at low water. Nevertheless, 
it was iix this choice retreat that IMr. Quilp ordered a cold 
collation to be prepared, and it was beneath its cracked 
and leaky roof that lie in due course of time received Mr. 
Sampson and his sister Sally. 

, “ You’re fond of the beauties of nature,” said Quilp with 
a grin. “Is this charming, Brass? Is it unusual, unso- 
phisticated, primitive? ” 

“It’s delightful indeed, Sir,” replied the lawyer 
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Cool?^^ said Quilp. 

^^N-not particularly so, I think, Sir, rejoined Brass, 
with his teeth chattering in his head. 

Perhaps a little damp and ague-ish? said Quilp. 

‘‘Just damp enough to be cheerful, Sir,’^ rejoined Brass. 
“Nothing more, Sir, nothing more.^^ 

“And Sally?” said the delighted dwarf. “Does she 
like it? ” 

“ She'll like it better,” returned that strong-minded lady, 
“when she has tea; so let us have it, and don’t bother.” 

“Sweet Sally!” cried Quilp, extending his arms as if 
about to embrace her. “ Gentle, charming, overwhelming 
Sally.” 

“lie’s a very remarkable juan indeed!” soliloquised Mr. 
Brass. “ He’s quite a Troubadour, you know ; quite a 
Troubadour ! ” 

These complimentary exjiressions were uttered in a some- 
what absent and distracted manner ; for the unfortunate 
lawyer, besides liaving a bad cold in his head, had got wet 
in coming, and would have willingly borne some j)0cuniary 
sacrifice if ho could have shifted his present raw quarters 
to a warm room, and have diied himself at a fire. Quilp, 
however, — who, beyond the gratification of his demon 
whims, owed Sampson some acknowledgment of the part 
he had played in the mourning scene of which he had been 
a hidden witness, marked these symptoms of uneasiness 
with a delight jiast all expression, and derived from them 
a secret joy which the costliest banquet could never have 
afforded him. 

It is worthy of remark, too, as illustrating a little feature 
in the character of Miss Sally Brass, that, although on her 
own account she would have borne the discomforts of the 
Wilderness with a very ill grace, and would probably, in- 
deed, have walked off before the tea appeared, she no 
sooner beheld the latent uneasiness and misery of her. 
brother than she developed a grim satisfaction, ,and begad 
to enjoy herself after her own manner. Thoughjjie wet 
came stealing through the roof and trickling down upon 
their heads, Miss Brass uttered no complaint, but presided 
over the tea equipage with imperturbable composure. 
While Mr. Quilp, in his uproarious hospitality, seated him- 
self upon an empty beer-barrel, vaunted the place as the 
most beautiful and comfortable in the three kingdoms, and 
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elevating his glass drank to their next merry-meeting in 
that jovial spot; and Mr. Brass, with the rain plashing 
down into his tea-eup, made a dismal attempt to pluck up 
his spirits and appear at his ease ; and Tom Scott, who was 
in waiting at the door under an old vunbrella, exulted in 
his agonies and bade fair to sjdit his sides with laughing; 
while all this was j)assing, Miss Sally Brass, unmindful of 
the wot which dripped down u])on her own feminine person 
and fair apparel, sat idacidly beliind the tea-board, erect 
and grizzly, oontom})1atiiig the unhappiuoss of her brother 
with a mind at eas(», and content, in her amiable disregard 
of self, to sit there all night, witiuvssing tlie tonnents 
which liis avaricious and grovelling nature compelled him 
to enduro and foi*bade him to resent. And this, it must 
be observed, or the illustration would be incomidete, al* 
though in a business i)oint of view^ slu^ liad the strongest 
sympathy with Mr. Sampson, and would have been beyond 
measure indignant if he had thwarted their client in any 
one respect. 

In the height of his boistm’ous meiTinient, Mr. Quilp, 
having on some ])retence disniiss(‘d liis attendant sprite fot 
the moment, resumed his usual manner all at once, dis- 
mounted from liis cask, and laid liis hand iqion the lawyer’s 
sleeve. 

A word,” said the dwarf, before we go further, Sally, 
hark’ee for a minute.” 

Miss Sally drew closer, as if accustomed to business con- 
ferences with their liost which were the better for not hav- 
ing air. 

‘‘Business,” said the dwarf, glancing from brother to 
sister, “Very private business. Lay your heads together 
when you’re by youiselves.” 

“Certainly, Sir,” returned Brass, taking out his pocket- 
book and pencil. “I’ll take down the heads if you please. 
Sir. llemarkable documents,” added the lawyer, raising 
his eyes to the ceiling, “most remarkable documents. He 
states |iis points so clearly that it\s a treat to have ’em! 
I don’t know any Act of Burliaiuent that’s equal to him in 
clearness.” 

shall deprive you of a treat,” said Quilp. “Put up 
your book. AVe don't want any doeiimeiits, Ho. There’r^ 
a lad named Kit — ” 

Mii?s vSally nodded, implying that she knew of him. 
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Kit ! said Mr. Sampson — ^^Kit! Ha! Tve heard the 
name before, but I don’t exactly call to mind — I don’t 
exactly — ” 

You’re as slow as a tortoise, and more thick-headed 
than a rhinoceros,” returned his obliging client with an im- 
patient gesture. 

extremely pleasant!” cried the obsequious Samp- 
son. “ His acquaintance with Natural History too is sur- 
prising. Quite a Jhiiloon, quite! ” 

There is no doubt that ]\Ir. Brass intended some com])]i- 
ment or othe]*; and it has ])cen argued with show of reason 
that he would have said lUiitbn, l)ut made, use of a su])er- 
fluous vowel. Be this as it liUiy, Qnilp gave him no time 
for correction, as he jKu-foriued that otlice liinisell’ by more 
than tai)ping him on the luaul witli the liandle of his um- 
brella. 

Don’t let’s have any wrangling,” said Miss Sally, stay- 
ing Ills hand. “ T sliowed you that 1 know him, ami that’s 
enough.” 

‘‘She’s always foremost!” said the dwarf, ]»atting lier 
on the back and looking contemptuously at Sampson. “ 1 
don’t lik(^ Kit, Sally.” 

“Nor T,” rejoined Miss Brass. 

“Nor I,” said Sampsoji. 

“Why, that’s right !” cried Quilp. “Tfalf our work is 
done already. Tliis Kit is om* of your honest ]>eople; one 
of your fair charact(‘rs; ajn’owling ])rying ]ioun»l ; a hypo- 
crite; a double-faced, Avliite-livcrmt, siu^aking spy; a 
crouching cur to those that feed and v'oax liim, and a bark- 
ing ycl[)ing dog to all besides.” 

“Fearfully (doqiieiit ! ’’ <n*ied B>rass wulli a sneeze. 
“Quite ap])alling! ” 

“ Come to the ])oint,” said ]\Iis8 Sally, “and don’t talk 
so much.” 

“ lii gilt again ! ” exclaimed Quilp, wuth another contempt- 
uous look at Sanij^son, “always foremost! J say, Sally, he 
is a yelping, insolent dog to all besides, and most of all, to 
me. In short, 1 owe him a grudge.” 

“That’s enough, Sir,” said Sa]i]]json. 

“No, it’s not enough, Sir,” sneered Quilp; “wdll you 
hear me out? Besides that I owe him a grudge on that 
account, lie thwarts me at this minute, and stands between 
me and an end which might otherwise prove a golden one 
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to us all. Apart from that, I repeat that he crosses my 
liumour, and I hat(' him. Now, you know the lad, and can 
guess the rest. Devise your own means of putting him out 
of my way, and execaite them. Shall it be done? 

‘Mt shall, Sir,” said Sampson. 

‘^Then give mo your hand,” retorted Qiiilp. ‘SSally, 
girl, yours. 1 rely as much or more, on you than him. 
I'om Scott comes back. Lantern, pipes, more grog, and a 
jolly night of it! ” 

No other word was s})okeii, no other look exchanged, 
which liad the slightest reference to this, the real occasion 
of their mcjcting. Th(' trio wer(‘. w(‘ll accustomed to act 
1og(‘ther, and were linked to each other l)y ties of mutual 
interest and advantage, and nothing more was needed. 
Ivesuuiing Ids luhsterous manner with the same ease with 
which he had thrown it off, Quilp was in an instant the 
same u})roarious, reck]t‘ss little sa^'age he liad been a few 
seconds Ixdovi* It was ten o’clock at night before the 
amiable Sally sup]jort('d Inn* beloved and loving brother 
from tlu' \Vild(u-ness, by which tinu* he needed the utmost 
support lier tender frame could render; his walk being for 
some unknown reason anything but steady, and his legs 
constantly doubling up in unexpeeted places. 

Overpowor(Mi, notwithstanding his late prolonged slum- 
bers, by the fatigu(\s of the last few days, tlie dwarf lost 
no time in creeping to liis dainty houst*, and was soon 
dreaiuiiig in his baiumock. Leaving him to visions, in 
which perhaps the tpiiet ligures we quitted in the old 
(Imrch ])oreh w(‘ri* not without their share, be it our task 
to rejoin them as they sat and watched. 


0 IT AFTER LIT. 

After a long time, the schoolmaster appeared at the 
wlcket-gato of the churchyard, and hurried towards them, 
jingling in his hand, as he came along, a bundle of rusty 
keys. He was quite breathless with pleasure and haste 
w^hen he reached the jmrch, and at first could only point 
towards the old building wliich the child had been contem- 
plating so earnestly. 
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You see those two old houses/^ lie said at last. 

Yes surely/^ replied Nell. I have been looking at 
them nearly all the time you have been away,’^ 

And you would liave looked at them more curiously 
yet, if you could have guessed what I have to tell you,^^ 
said the friend. One of those houses is mine.’’ 

Without saying any more, or giving the cliild time to 
reply, the schoolmaster took her hand, and, his honest face 
quite radiant with exultation, led her to the place of which 
he spoke. 

They stop])cd before* its low arclied door. After trying 
several of the keys in vain, tlie schoolmaster found one to 
tit the huge lock, whi('h turned back, creaking, and ad- 
mitted them into the house. 

The room into which they entered was a vaulted chamber 
once nobly ornament(‘d by cunning architects, and still re- 
taining, in its beautiful groim d roof and rich stom*. tracery, 
choice remnants of its ancient splendour. Foliage carved 
ill tlio stone, and (uiiulating the mastery of Nature’s hand, 
yet remaimui to tell liow many times the leaves outside 
had come and g(jiie, while it livcul on unchanged. Qdie 
broken ligurcs snp})orting tlie burden of the chimney-piece, 
though niutiUited, were* still distinguishable for what they 
had been — far diheremf. from the dust without — and showed 
sadly by tlie empty heartli, like creatures who had outlived 
their kind, and mouined their own too slow decay. 

Ill some old time — for even change was old in that old 
[dace — a wooden ])artit.ion had been eonstriicbid iu oneiiart 
of the chamber to form a sleeping closet, into which the 
light was admitted at the same period liy a rude window, 
or rather niche, cut iu the solid wall. This screen, together 
with two seats iu the broad (diimney, had at some forgot- 
ten date been part of tin? church or convent j for the 
oak, hastily appropriated to its present purpose, had been 
little altered from its former shape, and presented to the 
eye a pile of fragments of rich carving from old monkish 
stalls. 

An open door leading to a small room or cell, dim with 
the light that came through leaves of ivy, completed tlie 
interior of this portion of the ruin. It was not quite desti- 
tute of furniture. A few strange chairs, whose arms and 
legs looked as though they had dwindled away with age ; a 
table, the very spectre of its race : a great old chest that 
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had once held records in the church, with other quaintly- 
fashioned domestic necessaries, and store of tire-wood for 
the winter, were scattered around, and gave evident tokens 
of its occupation as a dwelling-place at no very distant 
time. 

The child looked around her, with that solemn feeling 
with which we conteniplate the work of ages that have be- 
come but drops of water in the great ocean of eternity. 
The old man had followed them, but they were all 
tliree liiishcd for a s[»ac(‘, and drew their breath softly, 
as if they foartnl to break the silence even ])y so slight a 
sound. 

‘‘ It is a very beauiiriil ]>lace! ’’ said tlie cliihl, in a low 
voice. 

1 almost feared yon thonglit otherwise/’ returned the 
schoobnaster. You shi veered Avheii we tirst came in, as if 
you felt it. eold or gloomy. 

“It was not that/’ said >sell, glaneing rouinl with a 
slight .sliiuld<n\ ** tiahnal I (*auuot l(dl aou v-liat it was, 
but when 1 saw the outsichn from tin* ('Inircli ]>or(*]i, tiic 
same feeling came over me. It is its being so ohl and grey 
perhai>s.’’ 

“A peac(‘ful place to liA^e in, don’t you think so? said 
her friend. 

“Oh yes,^’ rejoined 11m (diild, elasj)ing her hands ear' 
nestly. “ A fpii(*t., hapjy ]dac<e —a plae(‘ to live and l(*arn to 
dieiiil SlieAvonld havt* said more, but that the energy of 
her thoughts caus'd her voha* to falter, and coine in trem- 
bling whispers from lim- li])S. 

“A plaee. to live, and learn to live, and gather healUi of 
mind and body in/\said the schoolmaster; “for this old 
house is yours.” 

“Ours! ” cried the child. 

“Ay,” returned tlu^ selioolniastor gaily, “for many a 
merry year to come, 1 hope. I shall be a elose neighbour 
— only next door — ]>ut t.his house is yours.” 

Having iiOAV disburdened himself of liis groat surprise, > 
the schoolmaster sat down, and drawing Nell to his side, 
told her liOAV ho had learnt lhat that ancient tenement had 
been occu])ied for a very long time l)y an old person, nearly 
a hundred years of age, Avho kept the keys of the church, 
opened and closed it for the services, and showed it to 
strangers; how she had died not many Aveeks ago, and no- 
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body had yet been found to fill the office ; how, learning 
all Siis in an interview with the sexton, who was confined 
to his bed by rheumatism, he had been bold to make men- 
tion of his fellow-traveller, which had been so favourably 
received by that high authority, that he had taken courage, 
acting on his advice, to propound the matter to the clergy- 
man. In a word, the result of his exertions was, that Isell 
and her grandfatlier were to be carried before the last- 
named gentleman next day; and, his a])])roval of tlieir con- 
duct and appearance reserved as a matter of form, that 
they were already appointed to the vacant ])ost. 

‘‘There’s a small allowance of money, said the school- 
master. “It is not much, but still enough to live u])oii in 
this retired spot. Hy clubbing our funds together, we 
shall do bravely; no fear of that.” 

“Ifeavcn bless and ])ros})er you! ” sobbed the child. 

“ A.m(*n, my dear,” returned her friend cheerfully; “and 
all of us, as it will, and has, in leading us through sorrow 
and trouble to this tranquil life. But we must look at my 
house now. Come ! ” 

They repaired to the other tenement ; tried the rusty keys 
as before ; at length found the right one ; and opened the 
worm-eaten door. It led into a chamber, vaulted and old, 
like that from wliich they had come, but not so spacious, 
and having only one other little room attached. It was 
not difficult to divine that the other house was of right the 
schoolmaster’s, and that ho had chosen for himself tho 
least commodious, in his care and regard for them. Like 
the adjoining habitation, it held such old articles of furni- 
ture as were absolutely necessary, and had its stack of fire- 
wood. 

To make these dwellings as habitable and full of com- 
fort as they could, was now their pleasant care. In a short 
time, each had its cheerful fire glowing and crackling on 
the hearth, and reddening the pale old wall with a hale 
and healthy blush. Nell, busily plying her needle, re- 
paired the tattered window-hangings, drew togetlier the 
rents that time had worn in the threadbare scra]>s of car- 
pet, and made them whole and decent. The schoolmaster 
swe})t and smoothed tho ground before the door, trimmed 
the long grass, ti'aiiied the ivy and creeping plants which 
hung their drooping heads in melancholy neglect; and gate 
to the outer walls a cheery air of home. Tlie old man, 
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sometixneaby his side and sometimes with th6 child^ lent 
his aid to both^ went here and there on little patient ser- 
vices, and was hap]:)y. Neighbours too, as they came from 
work, proffered their help ; or sent their children with such 
small presents or loans as the strangers needed most. It 
Avas a busy day ; and night came on, and found them won- 
dering that there Avas yet so much to do, and that it should 
be dark so soon. 

They took their supper together, in the house which 
may be henceforth called the child’s; and when they had 
linisiied their meal drew round the tire, and almost in whis- 
pers — their hearts were too quiet and glad for loud ex- 
pression — discussed their future plans. Before they sep- 
arated, the schoolmaster read some prayers aloud; and 
then, full of gratitude and happiness, they painted for the 
night. 

At that silent hour, when her grandfather was sleeping 
peacefully in his bed, and every sound Avas hushed, the 
child lingered before the dying embers, and thought of her 
past fortunes as if they had been a dream and she only 
now awoke. The glare of the sinking flame, reflected in 
the oaken paiiels Avhose carved tops Avere dimly seen in the 
gloom of the dusky roof — the aged A’lralls, where strange 
shadows came and Avent Avith every flickering of the tire — 
the solemn presence, within, of that decay which falls on 
senseless things the most enduring in their nature: and, 
without, and round about on every side, of Death — filled 
her Avitli deep and thoughtful feelings, but with none of 
terror or alarm. A change had been gradually stealing over 
her, in the time of her loneliness and sorrow. With fail- 
ing strength and heightening resolution, there had sprung 
up a purified and altered mind ; there had groAvn in her 
bosom blessed thoughts and hopes, which are the portion 
of few but the weak and drooping. There were none to 
see the frail, perishable figure, as it gilded from the fire 
and leaned pensively at the open casement ; none but the 
stars, to look into the upturned face and read its history. 
The old church bell rang out the hour with a mournful 
sound, as if it had grown sad from so much communing 
Avith the dead and unheeded warning" to the living ; the 
fallen leaves rustled; the grass stirred upon the graves; 
all else was still and sleeping. 

Some of those di*eamless sleepers lay close Avithin the 
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«hadow of the (3huvch — touching tM wajl, as if they clung 
to it for comfort and protection. Others had chosen to lie 
beneath the changing shade of trees ; others by the path, that 
footsteps might come near them ; others among graves 
of little children. Some had desired to rest beneath the 
very ground they had trodden in their daily walks ; some 
where the setting sun might shine upon their beds; some 
where its light would fall upon them when it rose. Per- 
haps not one of the imprisoned souls had been able quite 
to separate itself in living thought from its old companion* 
If any had, it had still felt for it a lov(‘ like that which 
(Mptives have been known to hear tow aids the cell in which 
they Lave been long confined, and even at parting hung 
upon its narrow hounds affectionately. 

It was long hetoK' th(‘ child closed the window’’, and ap- 
proached her hed. Again sometliing of the same sensation 
as before — an iiivoluntar;y chill— a momentary feeling akin 
to fear — but vanishing directly, and leaving no alarm be- 
hind. Again too, dreams of the little scholar; of the roof 
opening, and a column of bright faces, rising far away into 
the sky, as *she had seen in some old Scrijitural picture once, 
and looking down on lier, aslee]). It was a sweet and happy 
dre^. The quiet spot, outside, seemed to remain the same, 
saving that there was music iii the air, and a sound of 
angels^ wings. After a lime the sisters eamo there hand 
in hand, and stood among the graves. And then the dream 
grew dim, and faded. 

With the brightness and joy of morning, came the renewal 
of yesterday^s labours, the levival of its pleasant thoughts, 
tlje restoration of its energies, cheerfulness and hope. 
They worked gaily in ordering and arranging their houses 
until noon, and tlien Avent to visit the clergyman. 

He was a simple-hearted old gentleman, of a shrinking, 
subdued spirit, accustomed to retirement, and very little 
acquainted with the world, which he had left many years 
before to come and settle in that place. His wife had died 
in the house in which he still lived, and he had long since 
lost sight of any earthly cares or hopes beyond it. 

He received them very kindly, and at once show^ed an 
interest in Nell; asking her name, and age, lier birthplace, 
the circumstances which had led lier there, and so forth. 
The schoolmaster had already told her story. They had 
no o&er friends or home to leave, he said, and had come 
^3 
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to share his fortunes. lie loved the child as though she 
were his own. 

Well, well/’ said the clergyman. ^‘Let it he as you 
desire. She is V(uy young.” 

‘‘Old in adversity and trial, Sir,” rtiplied the school- 
master. 

“God help her! Lot her rest, and forget them,” said 
the old gentleman. “ l>ut an old church is a dull and 
gloomy place for one so young as you, my child.” 

“ Oh no. Sir,” returned Jsell. “ I have no such thoughts, 
indeed.” 

“I would rather see her dancing on the gituni at nights,” 
said the old gen tlenuui, laying his hand u])on her head, and 
smiling sadly, “than have Ium* sitting in tlie shadow oi; our 
mouldering arches. You must look to this, and see that 
her licart (loes not grow heavy among these solemn ruins. 
Yonr request is granted, fritmd.” 

After more kind words, tliey withdrew, and repaired to 
the child’s liouse ; where they were yet in conversation on 
their happy fortune, wlien aiiother friend apj)eared. 

This was a little old g(‘ut.leman, who lived in the parson- 
age house, aud had resiiled there (so they learnt soon after- 
wards) ever siueii the death of the clergyman’s wife, which 
had ]ia])pened liftetui years before. He had been his col- 
lege friend and always his close companion; in the first 
shock of Ids grief had come to console and comfort him ; 
and from that time they had never parted company. The 
little old gentleman was the active S})irit of the place; the 
adjuster of all difTerenuH's, the promotcu* of all merry-mak- 
ings, the dispenser of his friend’s bounty, and of no small 
charity of his own besides; the indversal mediator, com- 
forter, and friend. None of the simj)le villagers had cared 
to ask his name, or, when they knew it, to store it in their 
memory. rerha[)s from some vague riunour of his college 
honours which had been Avhispered abroad on his first 
arrival, perhaps because lie was an unmarried, unencum- 
bered gentleman, ho had been called the Hachelor. The 
name jileased him, or suited him as well as any other, and 
the Bachelor he had ever since remained. And the bache- 
lor it was, it may be added, who with his own hands had 
laid ill the stock of fuel wliich the wanderers had found in 
their new habitation. 

The bachelor, then — to call him by his usual appellatiou 
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— lifted the latch, showed his little round mild face for a 
moment at the door, and stepped into the room like one 
who was no stranger to it. 

^^You are Mr. Marton, the new schoolmaster? he said, 
greeting NelPs kind friend. 

“I am, Sir.^’ 

You come well recouiinended, and I am glad to see 
you. 1 should have l)een in the way yesterday, expecting 
you, hut I rode a(*voss the country to carry a message front 
a sick mot] ter to luu' daughter in service some miles off, 
and have but just now returned. This is our young church - 
keeper? You iuv not tlie less welcome, friend, for her 
sake, or for this old nian^s; nor the worst teacher for hav- 
ing learnt hunicinity.’^ 

‘^She has been ill, Sir, very lately,’^ said the schoolmas- 
ter, in answer to llui look with Avhich their visitor regarded 
Nell when he Inid kissed her cheek. 

Yes, y(‘s. 1 know she has,^’ he rejoined, There 

have been suffering and heartache here.^’ 

“ Indeed there have, Sir.^’ 

The little old gentleman glanced at the grandfather, and 
back again at the child, whose hand he took tenderly in 
his, and held. 

You will be haj)t)ier here,^^ he said; ‘Sve will try, at 
least, to make you so. You have made great improve- 
ments here already. Ai-e they the work of your hands? ” 

^'Yes, Sird^ 

^‘We may make some others — not better in themselves, 
but with better means perhaps, said the bachelor. ‘‘Let 
us see now, let us see.’^ 

Nell accompanied him into the other little rooms, and 
over both the houses, in which he found various small com- 
forts wanting, which he engaged to supply from a certain 
collection of odds and ends he had at home, and which 
must have been a very miscellaneous and extensive one, as 
it comprehended the most opposite articles imaginable. 
They all came, however, and came without loss of time; 
for the little old gentleman, disappearing for some five or 
ten minutes, presently returned, laden with old shelves, 
rugs, blankets, and other household gear, and followed by 
a boy bearing a similar load. These being cast on the floor 
in a promiscuous heap, yielded a quantity of occupation in 
aiTanging, erecting, and putting away ; the superintendence 
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of which task evidently afforded the old gentleman extreme 
delight, and engaged hijn for some time with great brisk- 
ness and activity. When nothing more was left to be done, 
he charged the boy to run off and bring his schoolmates 
to be niarslialled before their new master, and solemnly 
reviewed. 

'‘As good a set of fellows, Marton, as you^d wish to 
see,’^ he said, turning to the scdioolinaster when the boy 
was gone; 'M>ut 1 don’t let ’em know 1 think so. That 
wouldn’t do, at all.” 

The messenger soon returned at the head of a long row 
of urchins, groat and small, wlio, beijig confronted by the 
bachelor at tlio house door, fell into various convulsions of 
politeness; clutching their liats and caps, squeezing them 
into the smallest ])Ossible dimensions, and making all inaii- 
iier of bows and scra])i‘s, which the little old gentleman 
contemplated with excessive satisfaction, and expressed liis 
approval of by a gr(*,at many nods and smiles. Indeed, his 
approbation of the boys was by no ]ueans so scrupulously 
disguised as he had led the schoolmaster to suppose, inas- 
much as it broke out in sundry loud whis)K‘rs and confiden- 
tial remarks which were perl\*ctly audible to them every 
one. 

"This first boy, schoolmaster,” said tlu^ bachelor, "is 
John Owen; a lad of good ])arts, Sir, and frank, honest 
temper; but too thoughtless, too ])layful, too light-headed 
by far. That ])oy, my good Sir, would break his neck 
with pleasure, and de])riv(i his parents of their chief com- 
fort — and betw(‘en ourselves, when you come to see him at 
hare and hounds, taking the fence and ditch by the finger- 
post, and sliding down the fa(‘.e of the little quarry, you’ll 
never forget it. It’s beautiful I ” 

John Owen having been thus rebuked, and being in per- 
fect possession of the sj)eech aside, the bachelor singled 
out another boy. 

"Now, look at that lad, Sir,” said the bachelor. "You 
see that fellow? Richard Evans his name is, Sir. An 
amazing boy to learn, blessed with a good memory, and a 
ready understanding, and moreover Avith a good voice and 
ear for psalm-singing, in Avhich lie is the best among us. 
Yet, Sir, that boy will come to a bad end; he’ll never die 
in his bed; he’s always falling asleep in church in sermon- 
time — and to tell you the truth, Mr. Marton, I always did 
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the same at his age, and feel quite certain that it was natu* 
ral to my constitution and I couldn^t help it/^ 

Tliis hopeful pupil edified by the above terrible reproval, 
tlie bachelor turned to another. 

^^But if we talk of examples to be shunned,” said he, ^^if 
we come to boys that should be a warning and a beacon to 
all their fellows, here/s the one, and Lhope you won’t spare 
him. This is the lad, Sir ; this one with the blue eyes and 
light hair. This is a swimmer. Sir, this fellow — a diver, 
Lord save us ! This is a boy, Sir, who had a fancy for 
plunging into eighteen feet of water, with his clothes on, 
and bringing up a blind man' s dog, who was being drowned 
by the weight of his chain and collar, while his master 
stood wringing his hands upon the bank, bewailing the loss 
of his guide and friend. I sent the boy two guineas anony- 
mously, Sir,” added the bachelor, in his ])eculiar whisper, 
‘^directly I heard of it; but never mention it on any ac- 
count, for he hasn’t the least idea that it came from me.” 

Having disposed of this culprit, the bachelor turned to 
another, and from him to another, and so on through the 
whole array, laying, for their wholesome restriction within 
due bounds, the same cutting emphasis on such of their 
propensities as were dearest to his heart and were unques- 
tionably referable to liis own i)recept and example. Thor- 
oughly persuaded, in tlie end, that he had made them mis- 
erable by his S(3yerity, lie dismissed tlieiri with a small 
present, and an admonition to walk quietly home, without 
any leapings, scufflings, or turnings out of the way; which 
injunction (ho informed the schoolmaster in the same audi- 
ble confidence) he did not think he could have obeyed when 
he was a boy, had his life depended on it. 

Hailing these little tokens of the bachelor’s disposition 
as so many assurances of his own welcome course from that 
time, the schoolmaster parted from him with a light heart 
and joyous spirits, and deemed himself one of the happiest 
men on earth. The windows of the two old houses were 
ruddy again that night with the reflection of the cheerful 
fires that burnt within ; and the bachelor and his friend, 
pausing to look upon them as they returned from their 
evening walk, spoke softly together of the beautiful ehild, 
and looked round upon the churchyard with a sigh* 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

Nell was stirring early in tlie morning ; and having dis- 
charged her household tasks, and put everything in order 
for the good sehoolniaster (though sorely against his will, 
for he would have spared her th(‘ ])ain8), took down, from 
its nail by th(^ iireside, a little bundle of keys with which 
the bachelor had formally invested her on the previous 
day, and went out alone to visit the old chureh. 

The sky was serene and ln*ight, the air clear, perfumed 
with the fresh scent of newly-fallen leaves, and gi-ateful 
to every sense. The neighbouring stream sparkled, and 
rolled onward with a tuneful sound; the dew glistened on 
the green mounds, like tears shed by Good Sjurits over the 
dead. 

Some young childr(‘ii sported among the tombs, and hid 
from each other, with latighing faces. They had an infant 
with thojn, and had laid it down asleep ui)on a child’s 
grave, in a little bed of leaves. It was a new grave — the 
resting-place, perhaps, of some little creature, who, meek 
and patient in its illness, had often sat and watched them; 
and now .seemed to their minds scarcely changed. 

She drew near and asked one of them whose grave it 
was. The child answered that that was not its name; it 
was a garden — his brother’s. ]t was greener, he said, 
than all the other gardens, and the birds loved it better 
because ho had been us(hI to feed them. When he had 
done speaking, he looked at her with a smile, and kneeling 
down and nestling for a moment with his cheek against the 
turf, bounded merrily awa}^ 

She passed the church, gazing upward at its old tower, 
went through the wicket gate, and so into the village. 
The old sexton, leaning on a crutch, was taking the air at 
his cottage door, and gave her good morrow. 

Yen are better? ’’ said the child, stopping to speak with 
him. 

‘‘Ay surely,” returned the old mam ^‘I^m thankful to 
say, much better.” 

“You will be quite well soon.” 
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With Heaven’s leave, and a little patience. But come 
in, come in.” 

The old man limped on before, and warning her of the 
downward ste]), wliutli he achieved hhnself Avith no small 
difficulty, led the way into his little cottage. 

“ It is but one rooiu you see. Tliere is another uj) above, 
but the stair has got luirdiu* to cliiiih o’ late years, and 1 
never use it. I’m thinking of taking to it again next sum- 
juei* though.” 

The cliild wondered liow a gr(\y“]H‘a(led man like him — 
one of liis trade loo — could talk of time so easily. Tie saw 
her eyes Avauderiiig to the tools that hung ii[)OU the wall, 
and smiled. 

I warrant now,” he said, ^^thnt you thiidc all those are 
used in making grav'os.” 

‘‘ Indeed, I woiuhned that you wanted so inany.” 

^hAnd well you might. I am a gardener. I dig the 
ground, and plant things that are to live and grow. My 
Avorks don’t all monhler away and rot in the earth. You 
see that spadci in the eeiitreV” 

^‘Tlie very old ou<i — so noteh(‘d and Avorn? Yes.” 

‘‘That’s the sextonhs spad(', and it’s a Avell-used one, as 
you see. We’ni healthy people here, but it has dojie a 
power of Avork. If it eould speak now, that spade, it 
Avould tell you of many au iui('x[)eeted job that it and I 
have done together; but I forget ’em, for my memory’s a 
poor one, Tliat’s nothing new,” he added hastily. “It 
ahvays was.” 

“There ai’e flowers and shrubs to speak to your other 
work,” said the child. 

“Oh yes. And tall trees. But they arc not so sepa- 
rated from the sexton’s labours as you think.” 

“No!” 

“Not in my mind, and recollection — such as it is,” said 
the old man. “ Indeed they often lielp it. For say that 1 
planted such, a tree for such a man. Tliere it stands to 
remind me that he died. AVhen I look at its broad shadow, 
and remember what it Avas in his time, it helj^s me to the 
age of my other work, and I can tell you pretty nearly 
Avhen I made his grave.” 

“But it may remind you of one who is still alive,” said 
the child. 

“ Of twenty that are dead, in connexion with that one 
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who lives* then/^ rejoined the old man; ‘‘wife, hus* 
band, parents, brothers, sisters, children, friends — a score 
at least. So it happens that the sexton^s spade gets 
worn and battered. I shall need a new one — ^next sum- 
mer. 

The child look quickly towards him, thinking that he 
jested with his ago and infirmity ; but the unconscious sex- 
ton was quite in earnest. 

“ Ah!^^ he said, after a brief silence. “People never 
learn. They never learn. It’s only we who turn up the 
ground, where nothing grows and everything decays, who 
think of su(*h tilings as these — who think of tlieni properly, 
r mean. You have been into the church? ” 

“I am going there now,” the child replied. 

“There’s an old well there,” said the sexton, “right 
underneath the belfry; a deep, dark, echoing well. Forty 
year ago, you had only to let down the bucket till the first 
knot in the rope was free of the windlass, and you heard it 
splashing in the cold dull water. J>y little and little the 
water fell away, so that in ten year after that, a second 
knot was made, and you must unwind so much rope, or the 
bucket swung tight and empty at the end. In ten years’ 
time, the water fell again, and a tiiird knot was made. In 
ten years more the well dried up; and now, if you lower 
the bucket till your arms are tired and let out nearly all 
the cord, you’ll hear it of a sudden clanking and rattling 
on the ground below, with a sound of being so deep and so 
far down, that your heart lea]>s into your mouth, and you 
etBxt away as if you were falling in.” 

“A dreadful place to come on in the dark!” exclaimed 
the child, who hud followed the old man’s looks and words 
until she seemed to stand upon its brink. 

“ What is it but a grave ! ” said the sexton. “ What else ! 
^iid which of our old folks, knowing all this, thought, as 
the spring subsided, of their own failing stren^h, and less- 
ening life? Not one I ” 

“ Are you very old yourself ! ” asked the child, involun- 
tarily. 

“I shall be seventy-nine — next summer.” 

“ You still work Avhen you are well? ” 

“Work! To be sure. You shall see my gardens here- 
about. Look at the window there. I made, and have 
kept, that plot of ground entirely with my own hands. By 
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this time next year I shall hardly see the sky, the boughs 
will have grown so thick. I have my winter work at night 
besides. 

He opened, as he spoke, a cupboard close to where he 
sat, and produced some miniature boxes, carved in a homely 
manner and made of old wood. 

^^Somo gentlefolks Avho are fond of ancient days, and 
what belongs to them,^^ he said, ^^like to buy these keep- 
sakes from our church and ruins. Sometimes, I make 
them of scraps of oak, that turn up here and there; some- 
times of bits of coffins Avhieh the vaults have long pre- 
served. See here — tliis is a little chest of the last kind, 
clasped at the edges with fragments of brass plates that 
had writing on ’em oikh*, tliough it would be hard to read 
it noAV. 1 haven’t niany by me at this time of year, but 
these shelves will be full — next summer.” 

The child adniiied end praised his work, and shortly 
afterwards departed; thinking as she went, how strange it 
was, that this old man, drawing from his pursuits, and 
everything around him, one stern moral, never contem- 
plated its application to himself ; and, while he dwelt upon 
the uncertainty of human life, seemed both in word and 
deed to deem himself immortal. But her musings did not 
stop here, for she was wise enough to think that by a good 
and merciful adjustment this must be human nature, and 
that the old sexton, with his plans for next summer, was 
but a type of all mankind. 

Full of these meditutions, she reached tlie church. It 
was easy to find the key belonging to the outer door, for 
each was labidled on a scrap of yellow parchment. Its 
very turning in the lock awoke a hollow sound, and when 
she entered with a faltering step, the echoes that it raised 
in closing made her start. 

Everything in our lives, Avhethor of good or evil, affects 
us most by contrast. If the peact* of the simple village 
had moved the child more strongly, because of the dark 
and troubled ways that lay beyond and through which she 
had journeyed with such failing feet, Avhat was the deep 
impression of finding herself alone in that solemn building ; 
where the very light, coming through sunken windows, 
seemed old and grey, and the air, redolent of earth and 
mould, seemed laden with decay, purified by time of all its 
grosser particles, and sighing through arch and aisle, and 
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clustered pillars, like the breath of ages gone ! Here was 
the broken pavement, worn so long ago by pious feet, that 
Time, stealing on the pilgrims’ steps, had trodden out their 
tracik, and left but crumbling stones. Here were the rotten 
beam, the sinking arcli, the sappiul and mouldering wall, 
tlie lowly trench of earth, the stately toinb on which no 
epitaph remained, — all, — marble, stone,- iron, wood, and 
dust, one common monument of ruin. The best work and 
the worst, the jdainest and the ricliest; the stateliest and 
the least imposing — both of Heaven’s work and Map’s — 
all found one common level hert‘, and told one common 
tale. 

Some part of tlui cdilice lm<l been a baronial chapel, and 
h(iro wer(i otligi(\s of Avarriors stretch(‘(l upon tbeir beds of 
stone wdth folded bauds, cross-legged — those who had 
fought in the Holy Wai’s — girded with their swoi'ds, and 
cased in armour as they had lived. Homo of those knights 
had their own Avea])ons, helnu'ts, (u>ats of inail, hanging upon 
the walls hard by, and dangling from rusty books. Broken 
and dila])idat(ul as they were, they y(‘t retaiiu'd their 
ancient form, and soniotliing of their ancient aspi^ct. Thus 
violent deeds live after men u])oii the earth, and traces of 
war and bloodshed Avill survive in mournful shapes, long 
after those who worked the desolation are but atoms of 
earth thoinsfdves. 

Tlie child sat down in this old, silent place, among the 
stark figures on th(5 tombs — they made it more quiet there, 
than elscAvhere, to her famy — and gazing round Avith a 
feeling of aA\m, tei;i])ered with a calm ilclight, felt that now 
she was ha])]y, and at rest. 81ie took a Bible from the 
shelf, and read; tlum, laying it doAvn, thought of the sum- 
mer days and the bright spring-time that Avould come — of 
the rays of sun that avouUI fall in aslant u])ou the sleeping 
forms — of the leaves that Avould ilntter at the AvindoAv, and 
play in glistening shadoAvs on the paA'^emeiit — of the songs 
of birds, and groAvth of buds and ])lossoms out of doors — 
of the sweet air, that would steal in and gently Avave the 
tattered banners OAT.rhead. What if the s])ot aAvakened 
thoughts of death! Die who Avould, it Avould still remain 
the same; these sights and sounds Avould still go on as 
happily as ever. It Avould be no pain to sleep amidst them. 

She left the chapel — very slowly and often turning back 
to gaze again — and coming to a low door, which plainly 
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led into the tower, opened it, and climbed the winding 
stair in darkness; save where she looked down through 
narrow loopholes on the place she had left, or caught a 
glimmering vision of the dusty bells. At length she gained 
the end of the ascent and stood upon the turret top. 

Oh ! the glory of the sudden burst of light ; the fresh- 
ness of the fields and woods, stretching away on every side 
and meeting the l)right blue sky; the cattle grazing in the 
])asturage; the smoke, that, coining from among the trees, 
seemed to rise upward from the green earth ; the children 
yet at their gambols down lielow — all, everything, so beau- 
tiful and hap])y ! It was like passing from death to life; 
it was drawing nearer I leaven. 

The children were gone by the time she emerged into the 
])oreh, and locked the door. As she passed the school- 
house slie conld hear the busy hum of voices. Her friend 
liad begun liis labours only that day. The noise grew 
louder, and, looking back, she saw the boys come trooping 
out and disperse themselves with merry shouts and play. 
^‘ It’s a good thing, thought the child, I am very glad 
tliey pass the church.^’ Aud then she stopped, to fancy 
how the noise would sound inside, aud how gently it would 
seem to die away upon the ear. 

Again that day, yes, twice again, she stole back to the 
old chapel, and in her forinor seat read from the same 
book, or indulged tlie same quiet train of thought. Even 
when it had grown dusk, and the shadows of coming night 
made it more solemn still, the child remained like one 
rooted to the spot, and liad no fear, or thought of stirring. 

They found her there at last, and took her home. She 
looked pale l)iit very happy, until they separated for the 
night; and then, as tlie i>oor schoolmaster stooped down 
to kiss her cheek, he thought he felt a tear upon his face. 


CHAPTER LTV. 

The bachelor, among his various occupations, found in 
the old church a constant source of interest and amuse- 
ment. Taking that pride in it which men conceive for the 
wonders of their own little world, he had made its history 
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his study ; and many a summer day within its wallsi and 
many a winter^ s night beside the parsonage fire, had found 
the bachelor still poring over and adding to his goodly 
store of tale and legend. 

As he was not one of those rough spirits who would 
strip fair Truth of every little shadowy vestment in which 
time and teeming fancies love to array her — and some of 
which become her pleasantly enough, serving, like tlie 
waters of her well, to add new graces to the charms they 
half conceal and half suggest, and to awaken interest and 
pursuit rather tluui languor and indifference — as, unlike 
this stern and obduiahi class, lie loved to see the goddess 
(jrowned with those garlands of wild flowers which tradi- 
tion wreathes for her gentle wearing, and which are often 
fi*8shest in tlieir homeliest shapes, — he trod with a light 
step and bore with a light hand upon the dust of centuries, 
imwilling to deniolish any of the airy shrines that had been 
raised above it, if one good feeling or affection of the 
human heart were hiding thereabouts. Thus, in the case 
of an ancient coffin of rough stone, supposed for many gen- 
erations to contain the bones of a certain baron, who, after 
ravaging, with cut, and thrust, and plunder, in foreign 
lands, came back with a penitent and sorrowing heart to 
die at home, but Avhich had been lately shown by learned 
antiquaries to bo no such thing, as the baron in question 
(so they contended) liad died hard in battle, gnashing his 
teeth and cursing with his lat('-st breath, — the bachelor 
stoutly maintainc’d that the old tale was the true one ; that 
the baron, repenting him of the evil, had done great chari- 
ties and meekly given up the ghost ; and that, if ever baron 
went to heaven, that baron was then at peace. In like 
manner, when tlic aforesaid antiquaries did argue and con- 
tend that a certain secret vault was not the tomb of a grey- 
haired lady who had been hanged and drawn and quartered 
by glorious Queen Ih^ss for succouring a wretched priest 
who fainted of thirst and hunger at her door, the bachelor 
did solemnly maintain against all comers that the church 
was hallowed by the said poor lady’s ashes; that her re- 
mains had been collected in the night from four of the 
gates, and thither in secret brought, and there depos- 
ited; and the bachelor did further (being highly excited at 
such times) deny the glory of Queen Bess, and assert the 
immeasurably greater gloiy of the meanest woman in her 
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realm who had a merciful and tender heart. As to the 
assertion that the flat stone near the door was not the grave 
of the miser who had disowned his only child and left a 
sum of money to the church to buy a peal of bells, the 
bachelor did readily admit the same, and that the place 
had given birth to no such man. In a word, he would 
have had every stone, and plate of brass, the monument 
only of deeds whose memory should survive. All others 
he was willing to forget. They might be buried in conse- 
crated ground, but he would have liad them buried deep, 
and never brought to light again. 

It wa'i from the lips of such a tutor, that the child learnt 
her easy task. Already impressed, beyond all telling, by 
the silent building and the peaceful beauty of the spot in 
which it stood — majestic age surrounded by perpetual youtli 
— it seemed to her, when she heard these things, sacred to 
all goodness and virtue. It was another world, where sin 
and sorrow never came; a trampiil ])lace of rest, where 
nothing evil entered. 

When the bachelor had given her in connexion with 
almost every tomb and flat grave-stone some history of its 
own, ho took her down into the old cryi)t, ]iow a mere dull 
vault, and showed her liow it had been lighted up in the 
time of the monks, and how, amid lamps depending from 
the roof, and swinging censers exhaling scented odours, 
and habits glittering with gold and silver, and pictures, 
and precious stuffs, and jewels all flashing and glistening 
through the low ai(dies, the chant of aged voices had been 
many a time heard there at midnight in old days, while 
hooded figures knelt and prayed around, and told their 
rosaries of beads. Thence, he took her above ground 
again, and showed her, high up in tlie old walls, small gal- 
leries, where the nuns had been wont to glide along — dimly 
seen in their dark dresses so far off — or to pause like gloomy 
shadows, listening to the prayers. He showed her too, 
how the warriors, whose figures rested on the tombs, had 
worn those rotting scraps of armour up above — how this 
had been a helmet, and that a shield, and that a gauntlet 
— and how they had wielded the great two-handed swords, 
and beaten men down with yonder iron mace. All that he 
told the child she treasured in her mind ; and sometimes, 
when she woke at night from dreams of those old times, 
and rising from her bed looked out at the dark church, she 
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almost hoped to see the windows lighted up, and hear the 
organ’s swell, and sound of voices, on the rushing wind. 

The old sexton soon got better, and was about again. 
From him the child learnt many other things, though of a 
different kind. He was not able to work, but one day 
therc^ was a grave to be made, and he came to overlook the 
man who dug it. He was in a talkative mood; and the 
child, at first standing by liis side, and afterwards sitting 
on the grass at his fc^et, with lier tlioughtful face raised 
towards his, began to converse with him. 

Now tin; man who did the sexton’s duty was a little 
older than lie, though nineh more active. I>ut he was deaf; 
and when the s(*xtoii (who pc'radventure, on a pinch, might 
have walked a mile with gn^at dillicMilty in half-a-dozen 
hours) exchanged a remark with him about his work, the 
cliild could not liel[) noticing tliat he did so with an impa- 
tient kind of pity for Ids infirmity, as if lie were himself 
the strongest and heariii^st man alive. 

^‘I’ni sorry to see tlicre is this to do,” said the child, 
when she approached. ‘‘ 1 heard ol' no one having died.” 

^^She lived in another hamlet, my dear,” returned the 
sexton. Three inihi away.” 

** Was she young? ” 

** Ye — yes,” said the sexton ; ‘^not mor(‘, than sixty-four, 
I think. David, was she more than sixty-four? ” 

David, who was digging hard, heard nothing of the ques- 
tion. Tlio sexton, as lie could not reach to touch him with 
his crutch, and was too infirm to rise without assistance, 
called his atdmtiou by throAving a little mould ujion his red 
nightcap. 

What’s the matter now^? ” said David, looking up. 

llow old was Iici'ky Morgan? ” asked tlie sexton. 

Reeky Morgan? ” repeated David. 

Yes,” replied the sexton ; adding in a half compassion- 
ate, half irritable tone, Avhieli the old man couldn’t hear, 
‘‘you’re getting very deaf, Davy, very deaf to be sure! ” 

The old mail stopped in his Avork, and cleansing his spade 
AAMih a piece of slate he had by him for the purpose — and 
sfjraping off, in the process, the essmiee of Heaven knows 
how many Becky Morgans — set liimself to consider the 
subject. 

“Let me think,” quoth he. “I saAv last night what 
they had put upon the coffin — was it seventy-nine? ” 
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no,” said the sexton. 

“Ah yes, it was though,” returned the old man with a 
sigh. “Fori remember thinking she was very near our 
age. Yes, it was seventy -nine.” 

“Are you sure you didn’t mistake a figure, Davy?” 
asked the sexton, with signs of some emotion, 

“ What? ” said the old man. “ Say that again.” 

“He’s very deaf. He’s very deaf indeed,” tuied the 
sexton i)etnlanlly; “are yon sure you’re right about the 
figures? ” 

“Oh quite,” re])lied the old man. “ Why not? ” 

“ He’s exceedingly di'af,” muttered the sexton to him- 
self. “I tliink Inc.’s getting foolish.” 

The cliild lalliev vv(aKh're(l wluit had led liim to this te- 
lief, as to say the trutJi tlu^ old man seemed (luite as sharj> 
as he, and was infinitely mon^ ro))ust. As the sexton said 
jiothing more just tlien, how(‘vor, she forgot it for the time, 
and spoke again. 

“You were telling me,” she said, “about your gardening. 
Do you ever plant things here? ” 

“ In the chur(ihyar(l? ” returned the sexton, “Kot I.” 

“I have seen some llowers and little shrubs about,” the 
child rej()in(Ml; “there are some over there, you see. I 
thought they wer<' of your rearing, tliough indeed they 
grow but poorly.” 

“They grow as Heaven wills,” said the old man j “and 
it kindly ordains that tliey slmll never flourish here.” 

“I do not umhnstand yon.” 

“ Why, this it is,” said the sexton. “They mark the 
graves of those who had v(ny tender, loving friends.” 

“I was sure they did!” the child exclaimed, “I am 
very glad to know they do! ” 

“Ay,” returned the old man, “but stay. Look at them. 
See how they hang their heads, and droop, and wither. 
Do you guess the reason? ” 

“No,” the child replied. 

“Because the memory of those who lie below, passes 
away so soon. At first they tend them, morning, noon, and 
night; they soon begin to come less frequently; from once 
a day, to once a week ; from once a week to once a month ; 
then at long and uncertain intervals; then, not at all. 
Such tokens seldom flourish lojig. I have known the 
briefest summer flowers outlive them.” 
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grieve to hear it/' said the child. 

Ah ! so say the gentlefolks who come down here to look 
about thein/^ returned the old man, shaking his head, 
‘‘ but I say otherwise. ^ It’s a pretty custom you have in 
tliis part of tlie country/ they say to me sometimes, 'to 
plant the giaves, but it’s melancholy to see these things 
all withering oi* dead.’ I crave their pardon and tell them 
that, as I take it, ’tis a good sign for the happiness of the 
living. And so it is. It’s nature.” 

"l^crhaps the mourners learn to look to the blue sky by 
day, and to the stars by night, and to think that the dead are 
there, and not in graves,” said the child in an earnest voice. 

‘^Perhaps so,” replied the old man doubtfully. "It 
may he.” 

"Whetlier it bo as I believe it is, or no,” thought the 
child within herstilf, " I’ll make this place my garden. It 
will be no harm at least to work here day by day, and 
pleasant ilioughts will come of it, 1 am sure.” 

Her glowing cheek and moistened eye passed unnoticed 
by the sexton, who turned towards old Davy, and called 
him by liis name. It was plain that Becky Morgan’s age 
still troubled him ; though why, the child could scarcely 
understand. 

The second or third I’opetition of his name attracted the 
old man’s attention, rausing from his work, he leant 
upon his spade, and ])ut his liand to his dull ear. 

" Did you call? ” he said. 

" I have been thinking, Davy,” replied the sexton, "that 
she,’’ he pointed to the grave, "must have been a deal 
old(‘r than you or me.” 

"Seventy-nine,” answered the old man with a sorrowful 
sliake of the lu'ad, " I tell you that I saw it.” 

" Saw it? ” rcjdied tiu' sexton; "ay, but, Davy, women 
don't always tell the truth about tlieir age.” 

“That’s true indeed,” .said the other old man, with a 
sudden sparkle in his eye. " Slu^ might have been older.” 

"I’m sure she must have been. Why, only think how 
old she looked. You and I seemed but boys to her.” 

"She did look old,” rejoined David. "You’re right. 
She did look old.” 

"Call to mind how old she looked for many a long, long 
year, and say if she could be but seventy-nine at laat — 
only our age,” said the sexton. 
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“ Pive year older at the very least! ” cried the other. 

Five I” retorted the sexton. “Ten. Good eighty- 
nine. I call to mind the time her daughter died. She 
was eighty-nine if she was a day, and tries to pass upon us 
now, for ten year younger. Oh! human vanity ! ^^ 

The other old man was not behindhand with some moral 
reflections on this fruitful tlieme, and both adduced a mass 
of evidence, of sucli weight as to render it doubtful — not 
whether the deceased was of the age suggested, but 
whether she had not almost reached the patriarchal term of 
a hundred. When they had settled this question to their 
mutual satisfaction, the sexton, with his friend’s assistance, 
rose to go. 

“ It’s chilly, sitting here, and T must be careful — till the 
summer,” he said, as lie jirepared to limp away. 

“What?” asked old David. 

“He’s very deaf, poor fellow!” cried the sexton. 
“Good bye.” 

“ Ah! ” said old David, looking after him. “He’s fail- 
ing very fast. He ages every day.” 

And so they parted: each persuaded that the other had 
less life in him than himself; and both greatly consoled 
and comforted by the little fiction they had agreed upon, 
respecting Becky Morgan, whose decease was no longer a 
precedent of uncomfortalile application, and would be no 
business of theirs for half a score of years to come. 

The child remained for some minutes, watching the deaf 
old man as he threw out the earth with his shovel, and, 
often stopping to cough and fetch his breath, still muttered 
to himself, Avith a kind of sober chuckle, that the sexton 
was wearing fast. At length she turned away, and Avalk- 
ing thoughtfully through the churchyard, came unexpectedly 
upon the schoolmaster, who was sitting on a green grave in 
the sun, reading. 

“Nell here?” he said cheerfully, as he closed his 
book. “ It does me good to see you in the air and light. 

I feared you were again in the church, where you so often 
are. ” 

“Feared!” replied the child, sittmg down beside him. 
“Is it not a good place? ” 

“Yes, yes,” said the schoolmaster. “But you must be 
gay sometimes — nay, don’t shake your head and smile so 
very sadly.” 
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sadly, if you knew my heart. Do not look at me 
as if you thought me sorrowful. There is not a happier 
creature on the earth than 1 am now.^^ 

Full of grateful tenderness, the child took his hand, and 
folded it between her own. Iths God^s will! she said, 
when they had been silent for some time. 

‘^What?^^ 

All this,’^ she rejoined; ^^all this about us. But which 
of us is sad now? You seti that iT am smiling/’^ 

‘‘And So am l,”said tln^, seliool master; “smiling to think 
ho w^ often we shall laugh in tJiis same place. Were you 
not talking yonder?’’ 

“Yes,” tln^ child rejoined. 

“Of sonuitliing that lias made you sorrowful?” 

There was a long pause.. 

“ Wiiat was it? ” said the se.hoolmaster, tcmderly. “ Come. 
Tell me what it was,” 

“I ratla r grieve. — I do rather grieve to think,” said the 
ehild, bursting into tears, “that those wlio die about us, 
are so soon forgotten.” 

“ And do you think,” said the sehoolmashu*, marking the 
glance slie had thrown around, “that an iinvisited grave, a 
witliered tnio, a fadml flower or two, are tokens of forget- 
fulness or cold n(‘gle(‘.t? Do you think there are no deeds 
far away from here, in wliieli these dead may bo best re- 
membered? Nell, Ishll, tliere may l)o peo}>le busy in the 
world at this instant, in whose good actions and good 
tlioughts these \’(ny graves — neglected as they look to us — 
are the chief insr-ruiumits.” 

“Tell mono said the child quickl 3 ^ “Tell me 

no more. I feel, I know it. How could 1 be unmindful 
of it, when I thought of you? ” 

“There is nothing,” cried her friend, “no, nothing inno- 
cent or good, that dies, and is forgotten. Let us hold to 
that faith, or none. An infant, a })rattliiig ehild, dying in 
its cradle, will live again in the better thoughts of those 
who loved it, and j)lay its part, through them, in the re- 
IReeming actions of the world, though its body be burnt to 
ashes or drowned iii the deepest sea. There is not an angel 
added to the Host of Heaven but does its blessed work on 
earth in those that loved it here. Forgotten 1 oh, if the 
good deeds of human creatures could be traced to their 
source, how beautifully would even death appear; for how 
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much charity, mercy, and purified affection, would be se^n 
to have tlieir gi‘owth in dusty graves ! 

Yes,^^ said the child, it is the truth ; I know it is. 
■\Mio should feel its force so much as I, in whom your lit- 
tle scholar lives again! Dear, dear, good friend, if you 
knew the comfort you have given me ! 

The poor schoolmaster made her no answer, but bent over 
her in silence ; for his heart was full. 

They were yet seated in the same place, when the grand- 
father approached. l>efore they had spoken many words 
together, tlie chureli c*lo(dc struck tlie lioiir of school, and 
their friend withdrew. 

A good man,^^ said the grandfather, looking after him. 
“A kind man. Surely hr will never harm us, Nell. We 
are safe here, at last — eh? We will never go away from 
here? 

The child shook her lieac* and smiled. 

^^She needs rest,^^ said tlu^ old man, patting her cheek; 
^^too pale — too i^ale. Slie is not like what she was.^* 

“ When? asked the child. 

Ha I said the old man, to be sure — when? how many 
w'eeks ago? Could I count tluun on iny fingers? Let them 
rest though; they’re l)etter gone.” 

^‘Much better, d(‘{;r,” replied the cliild. ‘‘We will for- 
get them; or, if we ev('.r call tlieni to mind, it shall be only 
as some uneasy dream that lias passed away.” 

“Hush!” said the old man, motioning ‘hastily to her 
with his hand and looking over Ids shoulder; “no more 
talk of the dream, and all the iniseries it brought. There 
are no dreams here, ’Tis a quiet place, and they keep 
away. Let us never think about them, lest they should 
pursue us again. Sunken eyes and hollow cheeks — wet, 
cold, and famine — and liorrors before them all, that were 
even worse — we must forget such things if we would be 
tranquil here.” 

“Thank Heaven!” inwardly exclaimed the child, “for 
this most happy change ! ” 

“I will be patient,” said the old man, “humble, very^ 
thankful and obedient, if you will let me stay. But do 
not hide from me ; do not steal away alone ; let me keep 
beside you. Indeed, I will be very true and faithful, 
Nell.” 

“I steal away alone! why that,” replied the child, with 
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assumed gaiety, would be a pleasant jest indeed. See 
here, dear grandfather, we^ll in^e this place our garden — 
why not? It is a very good one — and to-morrow we^ll be- 
gin, and work together, side by side.^^ 

It is a brave thought ! cried her grandfather. Mind, 
darling — we begin to-morrow ! 

Who so delighted as the old man, when the next day 
began their labour ! Wlio so uneonscious of all associations 
connected with the spot, as he! They plucked the long 
grass and nettles from the tombs, thinned the poor shrubs 
and roots, iiuule tin', turf smooth, and cleared it- of the 
leaves and weeds. They were yet in the ardour of their’ 
work, when tlui (jliild, raising her head from the ground 
over which she bout, observed that the bachelor was sitting 
on the stile close by, watching them in silence. 

‘^A kind ollice,^’ said the little gentleman, nodding to 
Nell as she curtseyed to him, Have you done all that, 
this morning? 

‘^It is very little, Sir,’^ returned tlu^ child, with down- 
cast eyes, *^to what we mean to do.’^ 

^‘Good work, good work,” said the bachelor. ‘^But do 
you only labour at the graves of cliildreii and young peo- 
ple?” 

We shall come to the others in good time, Sir,” replied 
Nell, turning lier liead aside, and speaking softly. 

It was a sliglit incident, ainl might have been design or 
accident, or tliechild^s unconscious sympathy with youth. 
But it seemed to strike upon her grandfather, though he 
had not noticed it before. He looked in a hurried manner 
at the graves, then anxiously at the child, then pressed her 
to his side, and bade her stop to rest. Something he had 
long forgotten appeared to struggle faintly in his mind. It 
did not pass away, as weightier things had done; but came 
uppermost again, and yet again, and many times that day, 
and often afterwards. Once, Avliile they were yet at work, 
the child, seeing that he often turned and looked uneasily 
at her, as though he were trying to resolve some painful 
doubts or collect some scattered thoughts, urged him to tell 
the reason. But he said it was nothing — nothing — and, 
laying her head upon his arm, patted her fair cheek with 
his hand, and muttered that she grew stronger every day^ 
and would be a woman, soon. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

Pboh that time, there sprang up in the old nian^fl mind^ 
a solicitude about the child which never slept or left him. 
There are chords in the human heart — strange, varying 
strings — ^which are only sti*uck by accident ; which will re- 
main mute and senseless to appeals the most passionate and 
earnest, and respond at last to the slightest casual touch. 
In the most insensible or childish minds, there is some 
train of reflection whieli art can seldom lead, or skill assist, 
but which will reveal itself, as great truths have done, by 
chance, and Avhen the discoverer lias tJie plainest and sim- 
plest end in view. From tliat time, the old man never for 
a moment forgot the weakness and devotion of the child: 
from the time of that slight incident, he, who had seen 
her toiling by his side through so much difficulty and suffer- 
ing, and had scarcely thought of her otherwise than as the 
partner of miseries which ho felt severely in his own person, 
and deplored for liis own sake at least as much as hers, 
awoke to a sense of what ho owed lier, and what those 
miseries had made her. Never, no, never once, in one 
iinguarded moment from that time to the end, did any care 
for himself, any tliought of his own comfort, any selfish 
consideration or regard distract his thoughts from the gen- 
tle object of his love. 

He would follow her up and down, waiting till she 
should tire and lean upon his arm — he would sit opposite 
to her in the chimney-corner, content to watch, and look, 
until she raised her head and smiled upon him as of old — 
he would discharge, by stealth, those household duties 
which tasked her powers too heavily — he would rise, in 
the cold dark nights, to listen to her breathing in her 
Bleep, and sometimes crouch for hours by her bedside only 
to touch her hand. He Who knows all, can only know 
what hopes and fears, and thoughts of deep affection, were 
in^that one disordered brain, and what a change had fallen 
on the poor old man. 

Sometimes — weeks had crept on, then — the child, ex- 
hausted, though with little fatigue, would pass whole even- 
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ingB on a couch beside the fire. At such times, the school- 
master would bring in books, and read to her aloud; and 
seldom an evening pavssed, but the bachelor came in, and 
took his turn of reading. The old man sat and listened, — 
with litt](^ inulerstandiiig for the words, but with his eyes 
fixed upon the child, — and if she smiled or brightened Avith 
the story, lie would say it was a good one, and conceive a 
fondness for tlie very book. WJien, in tli(‘ir evening talk, 
the ha<dielor told st)nie tale tliat pleased lier (as liis tales 
were sure to do), the old man Avould painfully try to store 
it in Ids iidud ; nay, wlnai the haehelor left them, he 
would sojn(dini(‘s slip out after him, and humbly beg 
that Jic would t(dl him such a })art again, that lie might 
learn to win a smile from aS'ell. 

Hut these wi're rare occasions, happily; for the child 
yeariied to be out of doors, and walking in her solemn gar- 
item Parties, too, Avould come to see the church; and 
those who came, speaking to others of tlu', child, sent more ; 
so that even at tha.t season of the year they had visitors 
almost daily. The old man would follow them at a little 
<listanee through the building, listmdng to the voice ho 
loved so well; and Avhen the strang(*rs left, and parted 
from Nell, ho would mingle with ihem to catch up frag- 
ments of their conversation; or lu^ would stand for the 
same jmrpose, Avith his gr(*y ]u‘ad uncovered, at the gate, 
as they passed through. Tlu^y always praised the child, her 
seiis(' and beauty, and lie Avas proud to hear them! But 
Avhat was that, so often added, AvliicliAvrung Ids heart, and 
aiiade him soh and Aveep alom^, in some dull corner! Alas! 
even careless strangers — tlu'y Avho had no finding for her, but 
the interest of tlu', moment — they who Avould go away and 
forget next Aveek that sm-h a being lived — even they saw it 
— even they pitied her — even they bade him good day com- 
passionately, and Avliis])ertMl as tliey ])assed. 

Tim people of the village, too, of whom there was not 
■one but grew to have a fondness foj* ])our Nell; even among 
them, there Avas the same feeling; a tenderness towards her 
— a compassionate legard for lier, increasing every day. 
The very schoolboys, light-hearted and tlioughtless as they 
Avere, even they cared for her. The roughest among them 
Avas sorry if he missed her in the usual place upon his way 
to school, and would turn out of the path to ask for her at 
the latticed window. If she Avere sitting in the church, 
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they perhaps iiiiglit peep in softly at the open door ; but 
they never spoke to lier, unless she rose and went to speak 
to them. Some feeling was abroad which raised the cliild 
above them all. 

So, when Sunday came. Tliey were all poor country 
l)eople ill the eluireh, for the castle in which the old family 
had lived, Avas an empty min, and there were none but 
liumble folks for seven miles around. There, as elsewliere^ 
they luidaji interest in Neli. Tliey would gatlnu* round her 
ill the porch, before ainl after service ; young children would 
cluster at her skirts; and aged men and women forsake 
their gossips, to give her kindly greeting. None of them,, 
young or old, thought of passing the child vvdthout a 
friendly Avord. Many v/ho (*aiue from three or four miles 
<listant, hrought lier little ]>resonts ; the Immblest and rudest 
liad good Avishes to ))(*,stoAV. 

Sh(i had sought out the voung (diildreii whom she first 
saw playing in the (dmrehyard. One of these — he who had 
spoken of lus brothei’ — Avas her littU^ favourite and friend,, 
and ofUui sat by her side in th(» eliui'cli, or climbed with 
her to the toAver-to]). It A\as his (hdight to help her, or 
to fancy tliat In^ did so, and they soon ])ecame close com- 
panions. 

it happ(‘iied, that , as slu* was reading in the old spot by 
herself one day, this ehild came running in Avith his eyes- 
full of tears, and aft(*r holding lier from liiiri and looking 
at lier eagerly for a moment, eias])ed his little arms pas- 
sionately about lier neck. 

What now? ’’ said Nell, soothing him. ^^What is the 
matter? 

“She is not one yet! cried tlie boy, embracing her still 
more closely. “No, no. Not yet.^^ 

She looked at him Avonderingly, and juitting his hair back 
from his face, and kissing him, asked what ho meant. 

“You must not he oiu‘, dear Nell,” cried the boy. “ We 
can^t see them. They never eonio to play with us, or talk 
to us. Be what you are. You are better so.” 

“I do not understand you,” said the child. “Tell me 
what you mean.” 

“ Why, they say,” replied tlie boy, looking wp into her 
face, “that you will be an angel, before the birds sing 
again. But you won^t be, Avill you? Doii^t leave us» 
Nell, though the sky is bright. Do not leave us I ” 
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Tlie child dropped her head, and put her hands before 
her face. 

^‘She cannot bear the thought! ” cried the boy, exulting 
through his tears. ^^You will not go. You know how 
sorry wo should be. Dear Nell, tell me that you’ll stay 
amongst us. Oh! Pray, pray, tell me that you will.” 

Tlio little creature folded liis hands, and knelt down at 
her feet. 

“ Only look at me, Nell,” said the boy, and tell me that 
you’ll stoj), and then I shall know that they arc wrong, and 
will cry no more. Won’t you say yes, Nell? ” 

Still the droo])ing IkukI and hidden face, and the child 
quite silent — save for her sobs. 

“After a time,” pursued the boy, trying to draw away 
her hand, “the kind angels will be glad to think that you 
are not among them, and that you stayed here to be with 
us. Willy went away, to join them; but if he had known 
liovv I should miss him in our little bed at night, he never 
would have left mo, I am sure.” 

Yet the child could make him no answer, and sobbed as 
though her heart wtu-e bursting. 

“ Why would you go, dear Nell? I know you would not 
be happy wdien you heard that we were crying for your 
loss. They say tliat Willy is in Heaven now, and that it’s 
always summer there, and yet I’m sure he grieves when I lie 
down upon his garden b(‘cl, and he cannot turn to kiss me. 
But if you do go, Nell,” said the. boy, caressing her, and 
pressing his fa(*e to hers, “be fond of him, for my sake. 
Tell him liow I love him still, and how much I love you; 
and when I think that you two are together, and are 
happy. I’ll try to bear it, and never give you pain by doing 
wrong — indeed I never will! ” 

The child suffered him to move her hands, and put them 
round his neck. There was a tearful silence, but it was 
not long before she looked u])oii him with a smile, and 
promised him, in a very gentle, quiet voice, that she 
would stay, and be his friend, as*long as Heaven would let 
her; He clapped his hands for joy, and thanked her many 
times; and being charged to tell no person what had passed 
l)etween them, gave her an earnest promise that he never 
would. 

Nor did he, so far as the child could learn ; but was her 
quiet companion in all her walks and musiugs, and never 
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again adverted to the theme, which he felt had given her 
pain, although he was unconscious of its cause. Some- 
thing of distrust lingered about him still; for he would 
often come, even in the dark evenings, and call in a timid 
voice outside the door to know if she were safe within ; and 
being answered yes, and bidden to enter, would take his 
station on a low stool at her feet, and sit there patiently 
until they came to seek, and take him home. Sure as the 
morning came, it found him lingering near the house to ask 
if she were well; and, morning, noon, or night, go where 
she would, he would forsake his playmates and his sports 
to bear her company. 

And a good little friend lie is, too,^^ said the old sexton 
to her once. When his elder brother died — elder seems a 
strange word, for he w as only seven year old — I remember 
this one took it sorely to heart.’’ 

The child thought of what the schoolmaster had told 
her, and felt how its truth was shadowed out even in this 
infant. 

‘‘ It has given him something of a quiet way, I think,” 
said the old man, though for that lie is merry enough at 
times. I’d wager now that you and ho liave been listening 
by the old well.” 

Indeed we have not,” the child replied. I have been 
afraid to go near it ; for I am not often down in that part 
of the church, and do not know th(3 ground.” 

^^Come down with me,” said the old man. have 
known it from a hoy. Come ! ” 

They descended the narrow steps which led into the 
crypt, and paused among the gloomy arches, in a dim and 
murky spot. 

“ This is the place,” said the old man. Give me your 
hand while you throw back the cover, lest you should 
stumble and fall in. I am too old — I mean rheumatic — to 
stoop, myself.” 

A black and dreadful place ! ” exclaimed the child. 

^*Look in,” said the old man, pointing downward with 
his finger. 

The child complied, and gazed down into the pit. 

It looks like a grave, itself,” said the old man. 

^^It does,” replied the child. 

often had the fancy,” said the sexton, ^Hhat it might 
have been dug at first to make the old place more gloomy, 
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and the old monks more religious. It’s to be closed up, 
and built over.” 

The child still stood, looking thoughtfully into the vault, 
shall see,” said tlie sexton, ‘‘on what gay heads 
other earth will have closed, when the light is shut out 
from here. God knows! They’ll close it u[), next spring.” 

“The birds sing again in spring,” thought the child, as 
she, leant at lier (*aseiii(Mit window, and ga/ed at the declin- 
ing sun* “ Spring! a b(‘autithl and ha 2 >])y time! ” 


CITAl^TER LVI. 

A OAY or two after the Quilp tea-party at the Wilder- 
ness, Mr. Swiveller walked iiih^ Sain])son Brass’s office at 
the usual hour, and being alone in that Temple of Probity, 
placed his hat upon the (h‘sk, and taking from his pocket a 
small parcel of bhu^.k crape, ai)])lied himself to folding and 
junning the same upon it, after tlie manner of a hatband. 
Having eompleted th(‘ eonstruetion of this a})pei]dage, he 
surveyed his Avork with great c(>m])laeency, and ))ut his hat 
on again — very inueh over one eye, to increase the moui’ii- 
fulness of the effect. Tliese arrangements perfected to his 
entire satisfaction, he thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and walked up ami down the office with measured steps. 

“ It has always been the same with me,” said Mr. SAvivel- 
ler, “always. ’Twas ever thus — from childhood’s hour 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes de(5ay, I never loved a tree or 
flower but ’twas the flrst to fade aAvay. I never nursed a 
dear Gazelle, to glad me with its soft black eye, but when 
it came to know me well, and love me, it was sure to marry 
a market-gardener. ” 

Overpowered by these reflections, Mr. Swiveller stopped 
short at the clients’ chair, and flung himself into its open 
arms. 

“And this,” said Mr. SAviveller, with a kind of banter- 
ing composure, “ is life, I believe. Oh, certainly. Why 
not! I’m quite satisfied. I shall wear,” added Rich- 
ard, taking off his hat again and looking hard at it, as if 
he were only deterred by pecuniary considerations from 
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spuming it with his foot, “ I shall wear this emblem of 
woman^s perfidy, in remembrance of her with whom I shall 
never again thread the windings of the mazy ; whom I shall 
never more pledge in the rosy; who, during tlie short re- 
mainder of my existence, will murder the balmy. Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

It may be necessary to observe, lest there should appear 
any incongruity in the (dose ot‘ this solihxpiy, that Mr. 
Swiveller did not wdiul up with a (dieerful hilarious laugh, 
which would have been undoubtedly at variatu^e with his 
solemn refiections, hut that, Ixdng in a theatrical mood, he 
merely achieved that ])orformance whicli is designated in 
melodramas “laughing like a fiend,” —for it seems that 
your fiends always laugli in syllabl(^s, and always in three 
syllables, never more or less, whicli is a remarkable 
projierty in sucdi gentiy, and om^ Avorthy of r(Mnembranc(‘. 

The baleful sounds had hardly died away, and Mr. 
Swiveller Avas still sitting in a very grim state in the cli- 
ents’ chair, Avlieii tliere canui a ring — or, if wr* may adapt 
the sound to his tlien humour, a knell — at the oflice bell. 
Opening the door with all S})eed, he beheld the expressive 
countenance of Mr. (dmckster, between Avhom and himself 
a fraternal greeting ensued. 

“You’re devilish early at this ]>estif(irons old slaughter- 
house,” said that g(3ntleiuan, iioising himself on one leg, 
and shaking the other in an easy manner. 

“ Rather,” returned ])ic*k. 

“Rather!” retorted Mr. Ohuc,k.stcr, witli that air of 
graceful trifling Avhicfli so AV(dl be(?aine liim. “/should 
think so. Why, my good feller, do you knoAV Avhat o’clock 
it is — half-])ast nine a.m. in the morning? ” 

“Won’t you come in?” said Dick. “All alone. Swiv- 
eller solus. ‘ ’Tis ]iow tlm Avitcliiiig — ’ 

“ ‘Hour of night ! ’ ” 

“‘When churchyards yaAvii,’” 

“ ‘Ami graves give up their dead.’ ” 

At the end of this quotation in dialogue, each gentle- 
man struck ail attitude, and immediately subsiding into 
prose walked into the office. SiKih morsels of enthusiasm 
were common among th<3 Glorious Apollos, and Avere indeed 
the links that bound them together, and raised them above 
the cold dull earth. 

“ Well, and how are you, my buck? ” said Mr. Chuck- 
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ster, taking a f^tool. I was forced to come into the City 
upon some little private matters of my own, and couldn^t 
pass the corner of the street without looking in, but upon my 
soul I didn^ t expect to find you. It is so everlastingly eaiiy.^^ 
Mr. Swiveller expressed his acknowledgments; and it 
appearing on further conversation that he was in good 
health, and that Mr. Chuckster was in the like enviable 
condition, both gentlemen, in compliance with a solemn 
custom of the anci« lit Brotherhood to which they belonged, 
joined in a fragment of the ])opular duet of ‘‘All's Well,^^ 
with a long sliake at the end. 

“ And what^s the news?^^ said^ Richard. 

“Tim town^s as flat, my dear feller,^’ replied Mr. Chuck- 
ster, “as the surliKte of a Dutch oven. There’s no news. 
By-ihe-bye, that lodger of yours is a most extraordinary 
person, lb", <j[uite eludes the most vigorous comprehen- 
sion, you know. Never was such a feller! ” 

“ What lias ho liecn doing now? said Dick. 

“ l>v Jov<', »Sir,” roturmul Mr. Chuckster, taking out an 
oblong snutf-box, th(‘ lid wh(*re(>f was ornamented with a 
fox^s h(‘ad curiously carved in brass, “tliat man is an un- 
fathomable. Sir, that man bas made fjieuds with our arti- 
cled clerk. There’s no harm in him, but lie is so amaz- 
ingly slow and soft. Now, if he wanted a friend, why 
couldn’t ho have one tliat knew a thing or two, and could 
do him some good by liis manners and conversation. I 
have my faults, Sir,” said Mr. Chuckster. — 

“No, no,” interposed Mi*. Swiveller. 

“ Oh yes I have, I liavi* my faults, no man knows his 
faults better than I know mine. But,” said Mr. Chuck- 
ster, “ I’m not meek. My worst enemies — every man has 
his enemies, Sir, and T have mine — never accused me of 
being meek. And T tell you what, Sir, if I hadn’t more 
of these qualities that eommonly endear man to man, than 
our articled clerk has, I’d si(*al a Cheshire cheese, tie it 
round my neck, and drown myself. I’d die degraded, as I 
had lived. I would upon my Jionour.” 

Mr. Chuckster paused, rap])ed the fox’s head exactly 
on the nose with the knuckle of the fore-finger, took a 
pinch of snuff, and looked steadily at Mr. Swiveller, as 
much as to say that if he thought he was going to sneeze, 
he would find himself mistaken. 

“Not contented, Sir,^’ said Mr. Chuckster, “with mak- 
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ing friends with Abel, he has cultivated the acquaintance 
of hia father and mother. Since he came home from that 
wild-goose chase, he has been there — actually been there. 
He patronises young Snobby besides ; you’ll find, Sir, that 
he’ll be constantly coining backwards and forwards to this 
place: yet I don’t sujipose that beyond the common forms 
of civility, ho lias ever exchanged half-a-dozcu words with 
mi\ Now, upon niy soul, 3^011 know,” said Mr. Chuckster, 
shaking his head gravely, as men are wont to do M^hen they 
consider things are going a little too far, ‘^tliis is altogether 
such a low-minded alfair, that if 1 didn’t feel for the goV' 
ernor, and know t])at he could never get on Avithout me, 1 
should be obliged to cut the connexion. 1 should have no 
alternative.” 

Mr. SAviveller, wlio sat on anoilier stool opposite to his 
friend, stirred llie lire in an excess of sympathy, but said 
nothing. 

‘*As to ^^oiing Snob, Sir,” pursued Mr. Cliuckster with 
a prophetic look, ^‘you’ll find he’ll turn out bad. In our 
[irofession we know someth ing of Imniaii nature, and take 
my Avoj'd for it, that the feller that came back to Avovk out 
that shilling, Avill show himself one of these days in his 
true colours. He's a Ioav thief, Kir. He must be.” 

Mr. (fiiu(‘kst('r Ixiing roused, Avould j^robably have pur- 
sued this subject further, and in more emphatic language, 
but for a tap at the door, Avliieh setuning to announce the 
arrival of somebody on business, laiused him to assume a 
greater appearaiu'.e of meekness than Avas perhaps quite 
consistent Avith Lis late deedaration. Mr. KSwiveller, hear- 
ing the same sound, caused his stool to revolve rapidly on 
one leg until it brought him to his desk, into Avhich, hav^ 
ing forgotten in the sudden flurry of his spirits to part 
Avith the x>oker, ho thrust it as he cried ^‘Coine in! ” 

Who should present himself but that very Kit who had 
been tlie theme of Mr. Chuckster’s wrath ! Never did man 
jAuck up his courage so quickly, or look so fierce, as Mr. 
Chuckster Avhen he found it Avas he. Mr. Swiveller stared 
at him for a moment, and then leaping from his stool, and 
drawing out the poker from its ])lace of concealment, per- 
formed the broad-SAvord exercise Avith all the cuts and 
guards complete, in a species of frenzy. 

“ Is the gentleman at home? ” said Kit, rather astonished 
by this uncommon recei)tion. 
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Before Mr. Swiveller could make auy reply, Mr, Chuck- 
Bter took occasion to enter liis indignant protest against this 
form of inquiry; which he held to be of a disrespectful 
and snobbish tendency, inasmuch as the inquirer, seeing 
two gentlemen then ami there present, should liave spoken 
of the other gentleman ; or rather (for it was not impossi- 
ble that the object of liis search might be of inferior quality) 
should have mentioned his name, leaving it to his hearers 
to determine his degn^e as they tliought proper, Mr. 
Chuckster further remarked, that lie had some reason to 
believe this form of address was j)ersonal to himself, and 
that he was iKjtaJuaii to be trifled with, ascertain snobs 
(whom h(^ did not more particularly mention or describe) 
might find, to tludr cost. 

I ]n(‘an tlie gentleman uj)-stairvS,’^ said Kit, turning to 
Richard Swivtdlc.r. ‘‘ Is lu', at home? ’’ 

Why? rejoined Diek. 

‘‘ Hecaiise if he is, I have a letter for him.’^ 

“ From wliom?’’said Diek. 

“From ISIr. (birland.^’ 

“Oh!^^ said Diidv, with extreme politeness. “Then 
you jnay hand it oven*, Sir. And if yoiib’c to wait for an 
answer, Sir, you may wait in the ])assage. Sir, which is an 
airy and w'ell- ventilated apartment, Sir.^^ 

“Thank you,^M’etiirned Kit. “But lam to give it to 
himself, if you please.’^ 

The execssi\e audacity of this retort so overpowered Mr. 
Chuckster, and so moved his tender regard for his friend’s 
honour, that he declared, if he were not restrained by offi- 
cial considerat ions, he must certainly have annihilated Kit 
upon the spol.; a r(*sontment of the affront which he did 
consider, under the cxtraordinaiy circumstances of aggrava- 
tion attending it, vonhl but l\ave met with the ])roper sanc- 
tion and approval of a jury of Englishmen, who, ho had 
no doubt, would have returned a verdict of Justifiable 
Homicide, coupled with a high testimony to the morals 
and character of the Avenger. Mr. Swiveller, without 
being quite so hot upon the matter, was rather shamed by 
his friend’s excitement, and not a little puzzled how to act 
(Kit being quite cool and good-humoured), when the single 
gentleman was heard to call violently down the stairs. 

“Didn’t I see somebody for me, come in? ’’cried the 
lodger. 
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“Yes, gir,^’ replied Dick. “ (.ertainly, Sir.’^ 

“Then where is he? roared the single gentleman. 

“lle?s here, Sir,” rejoined Mr. Swiveller. “Now young 
man, don’ t you Jiear you ’ re to go up-stairs ? Are you deaf? ” 

Kit did not appeal* to think it worth liis while to enter 
into any further altcreation, hut hurried off and left the 
Glorious Ajxdlos ga/ing at oarh other in silence. 

“Didn’t 1 tell you so?” said Mr. Cliuckster. “What 
do you think of that? ” 

Mr, Swivellor being in the main a go«)d-natured fellow, 
and not perceiving in the eonduct of Kit any villany of 
(Miornious inagnitiuh*, scar(*e]y knew wind, answer to return. 
He was ndieved from his ]>(‘!*plexity, however, by the 
eiitivance of Mr. Sain]>son and his sister, gaily, at sight of 
whom Mr, Chnckstin* precipitately retired. 

Mr. Ih-ass and liis lovely coiupanioii ap])eared to have 
been liohling a eonsultatioj. over their teanperate break- 
fast, u])un some matter of great int(n*est and iniportamjc. 
On the occasion of such (xjntVrenccs, they generally a})- 
j^eared in the ollh'C some half an hour after their usual 
time, and in a very smiling state, as though their late plots 
and designs had tranquillised their minds and shed alight 
upoJi their toilsojini way. Jn tlie present instance, they 
seemed particularly gay; Miss Sally’s aspect being of a 
most oily kind, and i\lr, Ilrass rubbing his hands in an ex- 
ceedingly j()Cos(' and light-hearted manner. 

“Well, Mr. Uichard,” said Jb*ass. “How are avo this 
morning? Are we pretty fresh and cheerful, Sir — eh, Mr. 
Richard? ” 

“Pretty well. Sir,” replied Dic.k. 

“That’s well,” said Brass. “Ha ha! We should be gay 
as larks, Mr. llichard — why not? It’s a pleasant Avorld 
we live in, Sir, a very pleasant world. There are bad peo- 
l)le in it, Mr. Richard, but if there Avere no bad people, 
there Avould bo no good lawyers. Ha ha! Any letters by 
the post this morning, Mr. Richard? ” 

Mr. Swiveller ansAvered in the negative. 

“Ha!” said Brass, “no matter. If there’s little busi- 
ness to-day, there’ll be more to-morrow. A contented 
spirit, Mr. Richard, is the sAveetness of existence. Any- 
body been here, Sir? ” 

“Only my friend” — replied Dick. “^May we ne’er 
want a — ’ ” 
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Brass chimed in quickly, or a bottle to 
give him/ Ha ha! Tliat^s the way the song runs, isnH 
it? A vciy son^s Mr. llichard, very good. T like 
the sentinifiifc of it. Ka ha! Your friend^s the young 
man from Witherdcai’s office, I think — yes — ^ May we ne^er 
waiit a — ’ Nobody tdse at all, been, Mr. Richard? 

‘‘Only somebody to the lodger/^ rej)lied Mr, Swiveller. 

‘‘ Oh indeed ! cried Brass. “ Somebody to the lodger, 
eh? Ha ha! ‘May wc ne’er want a friend, or a — ^ Some- 
body to the lodgin', ell M v. Ri(*hard? 

“Yes,’^ said Dhik, a little disconcerted by the excessive 
buoyancy of sjurits which his employer displayed. “With 
him now.^’ 

“With him now ! ” cjiod Brass ; “ Ha ha! There let ’em 
be, merry and free, toor rul lol le. Eh, Mr. Richard? 
Ha ha!” 

“Oh certainly,” replied Dick. 

“And who,” said Brass, shuffiing among his papers, 
“who is the lodger’s visitor — not a lady visitor, 1 hope, 
eh Mr. Richard? The morals of the Marks you know, Sir 
— * when lovely woman stoops to folly ’ —and all that — eh, 
Mr. Richard?” 

“Another young man, who belongs to Witherden’s too, 
or half belongs there,” returned Richard. “Kit, they call 
him.” 

“Kit, eh!” said Brass. “Strange name — ^name of a 
dancing master’s fiddle, eh, Mr. Richard? Ha ha! Kit’s 
there, is he? OL! ” 

Dick looked at Miss Sally, wondering that she didn’t 
check this uncommon exuberance on the part of Mr. Samp- 
son; but as she made no attem])t to do so, and rather ap- 
peared to exhibit a tacit acquiescence in it, he concluded 
that they had just been cheating somebody, and receiving 
the bill. 

“Will you have the goodness, Mr. Ricliard,” said Brass, 
taking a letter from his desk, “just to step over to Peck- 
ham Rye with that? There’s no answer, but it’s rather 
particular and should go by hand. Charge the office with 
your coach-hire back, you knoAv; don’t spare the office;, 
get as much out of it as you can — clerk’s motto — ^Eh, Mr. 
Richard? Ha ha!” 

Mr. Swiveller solemnly doffed the aquatic jacket, put on 
his coat, took down his hat from its peg, pocketed the let- 
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t«'f, ;n)d (Irparted. Directly ho was gone, up rose Miss 
Sally Jhass, and sniiling sweeMy at her brother (who nod- 
ded and smote Ids Jiosc m return) withdrew also. 

Sampson Brass was no sooner left alone, than he set the 
e-door wide open, and establishing hiinstdf at his desk 
dirrcilv opposite, soiliat la* <unhl not fail to S(‘c anybody who 
caTiie down-^iiiii ami pa^-.^ed ^^\li at the street door, began to 
V, rile w it li e' I re)iK‘ elieerrnliH'ss and assiduity ; humming 
a'> \\() did in a. voie(‘ that was anything but musieal, c*ev- 
iani ’voeal Ijes wliieli aj)])(‘are(l to liave reference to the 
hetw'et 11 ri.iMe) and State, inasniiK'h as they were 
e. iii! , .and d ol' tbe thei.ing Hymn and Dod sav(i the King. 

tlnn, ! !-» ii{n»i'!h*y <d' r>e\ i ^ Al:n ks sat, and wrob', and 
IniMM* 0, tor a ioiig tiiee, (‘\eep(, x\ hen lie, st't)pped to list.('u 
w.'ii a \(*r\ (''inning J.u'o, ;uid l.e.ning went on 

huniiiiing loinu r, ami wiating -low er than ('ver. At liMiglh, 
in (>ne < I th' ^e paimes, lie l.eard Ids lodgm'hs dt)or ojjcukhI 
a^ d slint, and tooi'leps <‘onimg down the stairs. 'Idieii 
Mr. Ih'as ^ left off w i iliiig entirely, and wdth liis pen in liis 
liand liiinmn'd liis \er\ ioiide.^i ; shaking his lieaM mean- 
wi'ih' i'r(>ni s!d(‘ to .'^ide like a. man wdiose whole soul was 
in l!n' nii.sii', and smiling in a manner (juite s(n*aphi(‘. 

It was town I'd s tliis nne.ing s]k etaele t liat. the staircase 
a.nl tlm swas't sound-: e.niihsj Kit, on \e]ios(^ ari'ival before 
lin-^ dooi*, Mr. Bi-ass flopped Ids singing, lint not his smil- 
ing, and noddeil a.tfald^’, at the saim^ lime beckoning to 
him willi Ills ]‘mi. 

Kit/’ saiil iMr. Brass, in the jdeasaiitest way imagina" 
I'le, “ ])ow do yon do? 

Kit, Ixning ratlier shy of his frhmd, nuule a suitable 
reply, and had Ids liand upon th(» lock of the streid door 
when Ml*. I>ra.ss called him softly back. 

“ You are not to go, if you jdease, Kifc,’^ said the attor- 
ney in a mysteriou.s and yet business-like way, ‘‘You are 
to step in lierc', if you i/lease. Dear me, deai‘ me! When 
J look at yon,’’ said the lawyer, quitting liis stool, and 
standing l)ct\>re tlu^ lire wdth his back towards it, “Iain 
Kuninded of the swandest little face that ever my eyes be,- 
held. I remember your coming there twice or thrice wdien 
we w(U‘o in possession. Ah Kit, my dear fellow, gentle- 
men in my profession have such painful duties to ])er- 
form sometimes, that you needn’t envy us — you iieednH 
indeed! ’’ 

14 
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I don’t, Sir,” said Kit, ‘^though it isn’t for the like of 
me to judge.” 

‘^Our only consolation, Kit,” pursued the lawyer, look- 
ing at him in a sort of pensive abstraction, ^‘is, that al- 
though we cannot turn away the wind, we can soften it j 
w(^ can temper it, if I may say so, to the shorn lambs.” 

“Shorn indeed !” thought Kit. ^‘Pretty close!” But 
he didn't say so. 

that occasion. Kit,” said Mr. Brass, “on that occa- 
sion that 1 liavo just alluded to, 1 had a hard battle with 
Mr. Quilp (for Mr. Quil]> is a very hard man) to obtain 
them t.lui indulgence they had. It might have cost me a 
client. But siitferhig virtue inspired me, and 1 prevailed.” 

“ He's not so bad after all,” thoiiglit honest Kit, as the 
attorney pursed up his lips and lookcul like a man who was 
struggling with his better feelings. 

“ 1 respe(^t you^ Kit,” said lh*ass with emotion. “I saw 
enough of your conduct at that time to respect you, though 
your station is luimble, and yoiir fortune lowly. It isn’t 
the waistcoat that 1 look at. It is the heart. The checks 
in the waistcoat are but the wires of the (^age. But the 
heart is the bird. Ah I How many sich birds are perpetu- 
ally moulting, and })utting tlioir beaks through the Avircs 
to i)eck at all mankind ! ” 

This poetic figure, which Kit took to be in special allu- 
sion to his own checked waistcoat, quite overcame him; 
Mr. Brass’s voice and manner added not a little to its 
effect, for he discoursed with all the mild austerity of a 
hermit, and wanted but a cord round the waist of his rusty 
surtout, and a skull ou the chimney-piece, to be completely 
set up ill that lino of business. 

“ Well, well,” said Sampson, smiling as good men smile 
when they compassionate their own weakness or that of 
their fellow-creatures, “this is wide of the bull’s-eye. 
You’re to take that, if you please.” As he spoke, be 
pointed to a couple of half-crowns upon the desk. 

Kit looked at the coins, and then at Sampson, and hesi- 
tated. 

“ For yourself, ” said Brass. 

“ From ” 

“ No matter about the person they came from,” replied 
the lawyer. “ Say me, if you like. We have eccentric 
friends overhead, Kit, and we mustn’t ask questions or 
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talk too mucli — ^you understaud. You’re to take them, 
that’s all; and between you and me, I don’t think they’ll 
be the last you’ll have to take from the same place. I 
hope not. Good bye, Kit. Good bye ! ” 

Witli many thanks, and many more self-reproaches for 
having on such slight grounds suspected one who in their 
very first conversation turned out such a different man from 
what he iiad supposed, Kit took the money and made the 
best of his way lionie. Mr. Jb*ass remained airing himself 
at the fire, and resumed his vocal exercise, and his seraphic 
smile, simultaneously. 

^^May I come in? ” said Miss Sally, peeping. 

“Oh yes, you may come in,” returned her brother. 

“Ahem? ” coughed Miss ]>ras.s in huTogatively . 

“ Yes,” returned Sampson, “ 1 should say as good as 
doue. ” 


CHAPTER LVII. 

Mn. CnucKSTER’s indignant a])prohensions were not 
without foundation. Certainly the iT'ic‘iidship between the 
single gentleman and Mr. (Jarland was not suffered to cool, 
but had a rapid growth and fiourish<‘d exceedingly. They 
were soon in habits oC constant intercourse and communi- 
cation; and the single geiitleman labouring at this time 
under a slight attack of ilLiess — the consequence most 
probably of his late excited feelings and subsequent disap- 
pointment — furnished a reason for their holding yet more 
frequent correspondence ; so that some one of the inmates 
of Abel Cottage, Fimdiley, came backwards and forwards 
between that place and If e vis Marks, almost every day. 

As the pony had now thrown off all disguise, and with- 
out any mincing of the matter or beating about the bush, 
sturdily refused to be driven by anybody but Kit, it gener- 
ally happened that wlietlier old Mr. Garland came, or Mr. 
Abel, Kit was of the j^arty. Of all messages and inquiries, 
Kit was in right of his position the bearer; thus it came 
about that, while the single gentleman rtunained indisposed, 
Kit turned into Bevis Marks every morning with nearly as 
much regularity as the General Postman. 

Mr. Sampson Brass, who ?'o doubt had his reasons for 
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looking sharply about liiiu, soon learnt to distinguish the 
pony^s trot and the cdatter of the little chaise at the comer 
of the street. Whenever this sound reached his ears, he 
would iininediat(dy lay down his yjen and fall to rubbing 
his hands and exhibiting the greatest glee. 

“ lla ha!” ho would cry. ^‘Here’s the pony again. 
Most I’oinarkablo pony, extremely docile, eh Mr. Richard, 
eh Sir?'’ 

Dick would le.tuiii soim^ luattor-of-course reply, and Mr. 
Brass, standing on the bottom rail of his stool, so as to 
get a view of the street over the top of the window-blind, 
would take an obs(*rvatioii of tln^ visitors. 

“The old gentlcjuriu again!” ho would exclaim, “a very 
[/repossessing (/hi gentlomaii, Mr. Hiediard — charming coun- 
bmauce, Sir — extremely e.alm — beuevcdenco in every feat- 
ure, Sir. 11(3 (juite realis(3S my idea of King Lear, as he 
up])eared when in ])(>ssessi()n of his kingdom, Mr. Richard 
— the. same good hnmonv, ilu‘ same white hair and partial 
baldness, tl\e same liability to be imposed upon. A.h! A 
swcHii sul)je(d for eontionplaiion, Sir, very swoed!” 

Then, Mr. (JarJaiid having alighted and g(me up-staivs, 
Sampson would nod and sjuilo to Kit from th (3 window', 
and presently walk out into the street to greet him, when 
some such conversation as the following would ensue. 

‘^Admirably grooiiied, Kit ” — Air. Brass is patting the 
pony — “does you great credit —amazingly sleek and bright 
to bo sure. He literally looks as if he had been varnished 
all over.” 

Kit touches Ids hat, smiles, pats the pony himself, and 
expresses his convii'.tion, “that Mr. Brass will not find 
many like him.” 

“A beautiful animal indeed!” erics Brass, “Rapacious 
too!” ^ 

“ Bless you ! ” replies Kit, “ he knows what you say to 
him as well as a Christian does.” 

“ D<>os he indeed ! ” (uues Brass, who has heard the same 
thing in the same place from the same person in the same 
words a dozen times, but is paralysed with astonishment 
notwithstanding. “ Dear me ! ” 

“ I little thought the first time I saw him. Sir,” says Kit, 
pleased with the attorney's strong interest in his favourite, 
that I should come to be as intimate with him as I am 
now.” 
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rejoins Mr. Brass, brim-full of moral precepts 
and love of virtue. A charming subject of reflection for 
you, very charming. A subject of proper pride and con* 
gratulation, Cl}nstopher. Honesty is the best policy. — I 
always find it so myself. 1 lost forty-seven pound ten 
by being honest this morning. But it\s all gain, it^s 
gain ! 

Mr. Brass slyly tickles his nose with his pen, and looks at 
Kit with the water standing in his eyes. Kit thinks that if 
ever there was a good man who belied his appearance, that 
man is Sampson Brass. 

•‘A man,^^ says Sampson, ^Svho loses forty -seven pound 
ten in one morning by his honesty, is a man to be envied. 
If it had been eighty pound, the luxui iousness of feeling 
would have been increased. Every ]>ouiul lost, would liave 
been a hundredweight of happiness gaineAl. Tlie still, small 
voice, Christoplier,^^ cries Brass smiling, and tapping him- 
self on the bosom, a singing comic songs within me, 
and all is happiness and joy ! 

Kit is so improved by the conversation, and finds it go so 
completely home to Ids feelings, that he is considering what 
he shall say, when Mr. Garland appears. The old gentle- 
man is helped into tlio chaise with great obsequiousness by 
Mr. Samjison Brass; and the pony, after shaking his head 
several times, and standing for three or four minutes with 
all his four legs planted firmly on the ground as if lie had 
made up his mind never to stir from that spot, but there 
to live and die, suddenly dai ts olf witliout the smallest 
notice, at the rate of twelve English miles an hour. Then 
Mr. Brass and his sister (wlio has joined liim at the door) 
exchange an odd kind of smile — not at all a pleasant one 
ill its expression — and return to the society of Mr. Richard 
Swiveller, who during their absence has been regaling him- 
self with various feats of jiantomime, and is discovered at 
his desk, in a very flushed and heated condition, violently 
scratching out nothing with half a penknife. 

Whenever Kit came alone, and without the chaise, it 
always happened that Sampson Brass was reminded of 
some mission, calling Mr. Swiveller, if not to Beckham 
Rye again, at all events to some pretty distant place from 
which he could not be expected to return for two or three 
hours, or in all probability a much longer period, as that 
gentleman was not, to say the truth, renowned for using 
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gi-eat expedition on such occasions, but rather for protract- 
ing and spinning out the time to the very utmost limit of 
possibility. Mr. Swivellej* out of sight, Miss Sally imme- 
diately withdrew. Mr. Brass would then set the office- 
door wide open, hum his old tune with great gaiety of 
lieart, and smile seraphioally as before. Kit coming down- 
sfaii’s would be called in; entertained with some moral and 
agreeahk3 conversation; perhaps entreated to mind the 
olftce for an instant while Mr. Brass stepx)od over the way; 
arid afterwards presented with on(‘ or two half-crowns as 
the case might 1x3. This occurn^d so often, that Kit, noth- 
ing doiibhing but that they came from the single gentleman, 
who had already jinvarded his mother with great liberality, 
c. mid not enough admire liis generosity; and brought so 
many cheap jiresf^nts for her, and for little Jacob, and for 
the baby, and for Barbara to boot, that one or otlier of 
them was having some new triHe every day of their lives. 

Wliih^ these aels and ileeds were in progress in and out 
of the ollice of SampMUi lhass, Richard Swiveller, being 
often left alone therein, began to lind the time liang heavy 
on his hiuids. For the better preservation of his cheerful- 
ness thercfori', and to })r(‘vent his fa(*nlties from rusting, 
he provided liiinself witli a eribhage^-board and pack of 
eanis, and acicustomed hiiuscdf to play at (U’ibbage with a 
dummy, for twenty, thirty, (»r sonieliiues even fifty thou- 
sand pounds a side, besides many hazardous bets to a con- 
siderable amount. 

A.S these games wi*iv very silmily ('ouducted, notwith- 
standing tlii^ magnitude of the intmests involved, Mr. 
Swivellev ])egau to think that on those evenings when Mr. 
and Miss Brass were out. (and tliey often Avent out now) he 
lieard a kind ot snorting or hard-breathing sound in the 
diriH'tion of tlu' door, Avliich it oceurred to liim, after some 
rtdiection, must })roceed from the small seiwant, who always 
had a (‘old from damp living. Looking intently that Avay 
one night, he ])lainly distinguished an eye gleaming and 
glistening at the keylioh* ; and having now no doubt that 
his suspicions Avere correct, he stole softly to the door, and 
])ounced u])on her before sh(3 Avas aAvare of his approach. 

‘‘ Oh! I didn’t mean any harm indeed. Upon my word 
T didn’t,” cried the small servant, struggling like a much 
larger one. It’s so very dull, doAvn-stairs. Please don’t 
you tell upon me; please don’t.” 
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^^Tell upon you!^^ said Dick. you mean to say 

you were looking through the keyhole for company? 

^^Yes, upon my word I was/^ replied the small servant. 

^^How long have you been cooling your eye there? " said 
Dick. 

^Oh ever since you first began to play them cards, and 
long before.” 

Vague recollections of several fantastic exercises with 
which he had refreshed himself after the fatigues of busi- 
ness, and to all of which, no doubt, the small servant 
was a party, rather disconcerted Mr. Swiveller; but he was 
not very sensitive on such points, and recovered himself 
speedily. 

“Well, — come in” — he said, after a little consideration. 
“Here — sit down, and J^ll t(^a(‘Ji you how to play.” 

“Oh! I durstii^t do it,” rejoined the small servant; 
“Miss Sally ^id kill me, if she know’d 1 came up here.” 

“ Have you got a fire down-stairs? ” said Dick. 

“A very little one,” replied the small servant. 

“Miss Sally couldnH kill me if she knowM 1 went down 
there, so 141 come,” said Richard, putting the cards into 
his pocket. “ Why, iiow thin you are ! Wliat do you 
mean by it? ” 

“It an’t iiiy fault.” 

“Could you eat any bread and meat? ” said Dick, taking 
down his hat\ “ Yes? Ah! 1 thought so. Did you ever 
taste beer? ” 

“ I had a sip of it once,” said the small servmit. 

“Kerens a state of things! ” cried Mr. Swiveller, raising 
his eyes to the ceiling. “ She never tasted it — it can4 be 
tasted in a sip! Why, how old are you? ” 

“I don’t know.” 

Mr. Swiveller opened his eyes very wide, and appeared 
thoughtful for a moment; tlien, bidding the child mind 
the door until he came back, vanished straightway. 

Presently he returned, followed by the boy from the 
public-house, who bore in one hand a plate of bread and 
beef, and in the other a great pot, filled with some very 
fragrant compound, which sent forth a grateful steam, and 
was indeed choice purl, made after a particular recipe 
which Mr. Swiveller had imparted to the landlord at a 
period when he was deep in his books and desirous to con- 
ciliate his friendship. Relieving the boy of his burden at 
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the door, and charging his little companion to fasten it to 
prevent surprise, Mr. Swiveller followed her into the 
kitchen. 

^^Therii! said Richard, ]mttiiig tlie plah' hehne lier. 

First ot‘ all, clear that oFt*, and then yoiiMl see what^s 
next.’^ 

The small s(‘rvaiit iu‘ede(l no second bidding, and the 
plate was soon einpty. 

Next,’' said l)i(dv, handing the pari, ‘M,ake a ])nll at 
that; but niodera((‘ your transports, y<ai kiH)\\ , he* you’re 
not used to it. Well, is it go<‘d‘/ '^ 

Oh ! isn’t, if.'/ ” said the. sinall servant. 

Mr. Svviv('ller apoi'anal gratiliecl heyond all expression 
hy this re{)ly, .uni took a. long draught liiinsfdf, steadfastly 
regarding ids eoni[)ani<ni vvliih^ Ice <li(l so. d’Jnsso [)r(di]iui)a“ 
lies disposi'd of, lie. appli<‘d himsedi’ to U'aeliing lier the 
game, whi( li she. soon haunt tolei*ahly \v(dl, being both 
sharp-witted and (*n lining. 

**Now,” said Mr. Svvdvelh'r. putting two sixpences into 
a saucer and t.riiiuning tlui w'rctcluMi (*andle, when the cards 
had l)ee.n cut and dealt, ‘M.hose ai(' lh(* stakes. If you win 
you get ’em all. It 1 win. 1 get ’em. To make it seem 
move real and pleasant, I shall call you the Marchioness, do 
you liear? ” 

The small siuwant nodded. 

“Then, JMarcliioness, ’’ said Mr. Hwiveller, ‘Wire away!” 

The Mareldoncss, liolding Inn* cards viny tight in both 
hands, considered which to ]>lay, and Mr. Swiveller, assum- 
ing the gay and ftishionabh' air which such society required, 
took another pull at the tankard, and waited for her lead. 


CHAPTEK LVIII. 

Mr. SwrvELLKK and liis jiartner played several rubbers 
with varying success, until the loss of three sixpences, the 
gradual sinking of the purl, and the striking of ten o’clock, 
combined to nuider that gentleman niiiuifiil of the flight of 
Time, and the expediency of withdrawing before Mr. Samp- 
son and Miss Sally Brass returned. 

“With which object in view, Marchioness,” said Mr. 
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Swiveller gravely, shall ask your ladyship’s permissiou 
to imt the board in iiiy pocket, and to retire from the preS" 
ence when I have finislied this tankard; merely observing, 
Marchioness, that since life tike a river is flowing, I care not 
how fast it rolls on, ma’am, on, while such purl on the bank 
still is growing, and such (‘^vs light the waves as they run. 
Marchioness, your liealth. You will excuse my wearing 
my hat, but the palace is dani]), and tlm marble lloor is — if 
1 may 1)0 allowed the t'x])ression — slo[)])y.” 

As a precaution against this latter iiu^onvenicmio, Mr. 
Swiveller liad been sitting for some time with his feet on 
the liob, in Avliich attitude lu; now gave uttm*aiic(} to these 
apologetic obsei-vations, and slowl}^ sij>pe(l the last choi(H^ 
dr()[)S of nectar. 

1'Iio I>aron Sanipsonn l>i‘«s,ss(> and his fair sister are (yon 
ttdl ni()) at th(‘ Play*/” said Air. Swiv<‘lhT, leaning his l(d‘t 
arm lieavily upon tin table, and raising liis voice and his 
right leg afUn* tin* manner oC a tlusitrical bandit.' 

The Alarchioness nodded 

‘^Ha!” said J\Ir. Swivtdler, with a ]>ortentous frown. 
“"Tis well. Marchioness ! -—but no maltcn*. Sonu^ wine 
there. Ho!” He iliustraled thes<‘ melodramatic morsels 
by handing the tankard to himseli’ with gnstt Immility, 
i*e(ieiving it haughtily, drinking from it thii*stily, and smack- 
ing liis lips ii(‘re.ely. 

The small servant, who was not so uadi acquainted with 
theatrical conventionalities as Mr. Svvixadhu* (having in- 
deed never seen a play, or heard one spoken of, except by 
chanee through chinks of doors and in other forbidden 
j)laees), Avas rather alarmed by demonstrations so novel 
in their nature, aud showed her concern so jdainly iii lier 
looks, that Mr. Swiveller felt it iiec(,*ssary to discliarge liis 
brigand manner for one more suitable to private life, as he 
asked, 

“Do they often go where glory Avails ’em, and leave you 
here? ” 

“Oh, yes; I believe you they do,” returned the small 
servant. “Miss Sally’s such a one-er for tliat, she is.” 

“Such a what? ” said Dick. 

“Such a oiie-er,” returned the Marcliioness. 

After a moment’s reflection, Mr. Swiveller determined 
to forego his responsible duty of setting lier right, and to 
suffer her to talk on; as it was cAddeut that her tongue was 
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loosoneO by tho })url, and her op[)ortuTiities for conversa- 
tion wei'e not so f re(]uent as to render a momentary check 
of little conseqnoiKU', 

^^Thoy sonuitinu's <:,n) to see Mr. said the small 

servant with a shrewd look; ^^they go to a many places, 
bless yon.” 

Is r>rass a wiinmn*?^’ said Dick. 

‘‘hJot hall* what Miss Sally is, he isn’t,” replied the 
small servant, hliaking her head. Bless you, lie^d never 
do anytliing without her.” 

'M)ii ! He w(uiidn’t, wouldn’t he? ” said Dick. 

‘^JVIiss Sally ke(q)s him in such order,” said the small 
servant; In; always asks her advice, he does; and he 
cat(4ies it sonn^j.imcs. Bless you, you wouldn’t believe 
how mue,h ho eabihes it.” 

‘‘1 suppose,” said Dick, “that they consult together a 
good (K'al, and talk about a gr(‘at many people — about me 
lor instance, sometimes, (di, Marchioness?” 

The Marehiv)uess noiUled amazingly. 

“Complimentary?” said Mr. Swivudler. 

Tho JMai'eliioness (*lunig(*d the motion of her head, which 
had not yet left off nodding, and suddenly began to shake 
it from si(h^ to side with a vehemence whicli threatened to 
dishteate lier in'ck. 

“ lluin])h ! ” l)i(*k muttered, “Would it be any breach 
of coniidence , IMarclvioucss, to relate what they say of the 
humble individual who has now the honour to — ? ” 

“ Miss Sally says you’re a funny ehap,” replied his 
friend. 

“Well, 'Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, “that’s not 
■uncomidimentaiy . Merriment, Marchioness, is not a bad 
or ch‘grading (pudity. Old King Cole was himself a merry 
old soul, if wc may ]nit any faith in the pages of history.” 

“But slit' says,” pursued his companion, “that you an’t 
to bo trusted.” 

“Why, ivally, IMarchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, 
thoughtfully, “-several ladies and gentlemen— not exactly 
]nofessional })crsons, Init tradespeople, ma’am, tradespeo- 
ple.^-havc made the same remark. The obscure citizen 
who k('ej)s the hotel over the w^ay, inclined strongly to that 
opinion to-night when I ordered him to prepare the banquet. 
It’ s^a popular prejudice, Marchioness; and yet I am sure I 
clou t know why, for I have been trusted in my time to a 
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considerable amount, and I can safely say that I never for- 
sook my trust until it deserted me — ^never. Mr. Brass is 
of the same opinion, I suppose? 

His friend nodded again, with a cunning look which 
seemed to hint that Mr. Brass held stronger opinions on 
the subject than his sister; and seeming to recollect her- 
self, added imploringly, “But don’t you ever tell upon me, 
or I shall be beat to death.” 

“Marchioness,” said Mr. 8wiveller, rising, “the word of 
a gentleman is as good as his bond — sometimes better; as 
in the present (^avse, where his bond might prove but a 
doubtful sort of security. I am your friend, and I hope 
wo shall play many more rub))ers together in this same 
saloon. But, jMarchioness,” adde<l llichard, stopping in 
his way to the door, and wheeling slowly round nipou the 
small servant, who was following with the candle; “it 
occurs to me that you must be in the constant habit of air- 
ing your eye at keyholes, to know all this.” 

“I only wanted,” replied the trembling Marchioness, 
“ to know where the k(‘y of the safe was hid ; that was all ; 
and 1 wouldn’t have taken much, if I had found it — only 
enough to squeneh my hunger.” 

“ You didn’t find it then? ” said Dick. “ But of cotirse 
you didn’t, or you’d be plumper. Good night, Marchion- 
ess. Faro thee well, and if for ever, then for ever fare thee 
well — and put up the chain, Marchioness, in case of acci- 
dents.” 

With this parting injunction, Mr. Swiveller emerged 
from the house ; and feeling that he had by this time taken 
quite as much to drink as promised to be good for his con- 
stitution (purl being arathei* strong and heady compound), 
wisely resolved to betake himself to his lodgings, and to 
bed at once. Homeward he Avent therefore ; and bis apart- 
ments (for he still retained the idural fiction) being at no 
great distance from the office, lie was soon s(iated in his 
own bed-chamber, where, having pulled off one boot and 
forgotten tlie other, be fell into deep cogitation. 

“This Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, folding his 
arms, “is a very extraordinary person — surrounded by 
mysteries, ignorant of the taste of beer, unacquainted with 
her own name (which is less remarkable), and taking a 
limited view of society through the keyholes of doors — can 
these things be her destiny, or has some unknown person 
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started an opposition to the decrees of fate? It is a most 
inseiMitable and unmitigated staggerer! 

When his meditations had attained this satisfactory 
point, hi) beeaino aware of his remaining boot, of which, 
with unimpaired solemnity, he proceeded to divest himself; 
shaking his head with exceeding gravity all the time, and 
sighiTig doe])ly. 

These i*ui)b('vs,” said Mr. Swiveller, putting on his 
nightca]) in ('xaelly the same style as he wore his hat, ‘^re- 
mind me of the matrimonial iireside. ('!hoggs^s wife plays 
eribbage; all-tours lik<'-wise. 81ie rings the changes on 
’em now. From s])ort to sport they Imrry her, to banish 
her regrets, and wlum they win a smile from her, they think 
that she forgets — but slui don't. By this time, I should 
say,’’ add(ul Richard, getting his left (ilieek into profile, 
UTid looking eom])lr5cent.ly at the reflection of a very little 
scrap of whisker in the looking-glass; ^‘by this time, I 
should say, the iron has entered into liov soul. It serves 
her right! ” 

Molting from this stern and obdurate, into the tender and 
])athetic mood, Mr. Swiveller groaned a little, walked 
wildly up and down, and even made a show of tearing liis 
hair, whieli howev(‘r lie thouglit better of, and wrenched the 
tassel from his niglit-ca}) instead. At last, undressing him- 
self with a gloomy rc^soliition, lie got into bed. 

Some men iii liis blighUul jiosition would have taken to 
<lvinking; but as Mr. Swiveller liad taken to that before, h(i 
only took, on re(‘eiving tlie news that Sophy Wackles Avas 
lost to liim for ever, to playing Ihe flute ; thinking after 
mature coiisidei atioii that it was a good, sound, dismal occu- 
pation, not only in unison Avith his oaaui sad thoughts, but 
calculated to awaken a fcdlow-feiding in the bosoms of 
his neighbours. In jmrsuanee of this resolution, he now 
<lreAV a little table to his bedside, and arranging the light 
and a small oblong music-book to the best advantage, 
took his flute from its box, aud began to play most mourn- 
fully. 

The air was ^‘AAvay Avitli melancholy ” — a composition, 
Avhich, Avlieu it is ])layed very slowly on the flute in bed, 
Avith the further disadA^antage of being performed by a 
gentleman but imperfectly acquainted with the instrument, 
who repeats one note a great many times before he can 
liiid the next, has not a lively effect. Yet for half the 
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night, or more, Mr. Swiveller, lying sometimes on his back 
with his eyes upon the ceiling, and sometimes half out of 
bed to correct himself by the book, played this unhappy 
tune over and over again; never leaving off, save for a 
minute or two at a time to take breath and soliloquize 
about the Marchioness, and then beginning again with re- 
newed vigour. It wavS not until he had quite exhausted 
his several subjects of meditation, and had breathed into 
the flute the whole sentiment of the purl down to its very 
dregs, and had nearly maddened tlie people of the house, 
and .at both the next doors, and over the way, — that he 
shut up tli(^ music-book, extinguished the candle, and find- 
ing himself greatly liglitened and relieved in his mind, 
turned round and tell aslecip. 

Me awoke in the morning, much refreshed ; and having 
taken half an liour’s exercise at the flute, and graciously 
received a notice to riuit from his landlady, who had been 
in waiting on the stairs for that purpose since the dawn of 
day, repaired to He vis Marks; where the l)eautiful Sally 
was already at her ])ost, bearing in her looks a radiance, 
mild as that which beann^tli from the virgin moon. 

Mr. Swiveller acknowledged lier presence by a nod, and 
exchanged his coat for the aquatic jacket ; which usually 
took some time fitting on, for in consequence of a tightness 
in the sleeves, it was only to be got into by a series of 
struggles. This ditH(.‘ulty overcome, he took his seat at 
tlic desk. 

I say^^ — quoth Miss Hrass, abruptly breaking the 
silence, “you haven’t sticn a silver pencil-case this morn- 
ing, have you? ” 

“1 didn’t meet many in the street,” rejoined Mr. Swiv- 
eller. “I saw one — a stout pencil-case of respectable 
appearance — but as he was in company with an elderly 
})enknifc and a young toothpick, with whom he was in 
earnest conversation, 1 felt a delicacy in speaking to him.” 

“No, but have you? ” returned Miss Brass. “ Seriously, 
you know.” 

“ What a dull dog you must be to ask me such a question 
seriously,” said Mr. Swiveller. “Haven’t I this moment 
come? ” 

“Well, all I know is,” replied Miss Sally, “that it’s not 
to be found, and that it disappeared one day this week, 
when 1 left it on the desk.” 
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''Halloa!^' thought Bichard, ''I hope the Marohioaeas 
basnet been at work here.^' 

There was a knife too/^ said Miss Sally, the same 
pattern. They were given to me by my father, years ago, 
and are both gone. You haven’t missed anything yourself, 
Jiave you? ” 

Mr, Swiveller involuntarily clapped his hands to the 
ja(jket to be quite sure that it ivasi a jac^ket and not a skirted 
coat; and liaving satisfied himsell’ of the safety of this, his 
only moveables in l^evis Maiks, made answer in tlie nega- 
tive. 

“It’s a very uiqdeasant thing, Dick — ” said Miss Brass, 
pulling out tiui till box and ndreshiiig herself with a pinch 
of snuif; “but lM*t.wei‘n you and me — betw(‘en friends, you 
know, for if Sammy knew it, I slioiild never hear the last 
of it” some of tlic office money, too, that has been left 
about, has gone in the sanit^, way. In particular, I have 
missed three half-(M’owns at three different times.” 

“ You don’t mean that? ” evied Dick. “ Be careful what 
you say, old boy, for this is a serious matter. Are you 
rpiite sure?? Ls there no jnistake?” 

“ It is so, and t hen^ can’t be any mistake at all,” rejoined 
Miss Brass emphatically. 

“Then by Jov<s” thought Bichard, laying down his pen, 
“I’m afraid tlie Marchioness is done for! ” 

The more he discussed the subject in his thoughts, the 
more probable it a])p('ared to Dick that the miserable little 
servant was tlu*. ci’^prit. AVhen he considered on what a 
s])are allowance of food vslie lived, liow lu^glected and un- 
taught she was, and how her natural cunning had been 
sharpened by iie(‘*'ssity and ])nvation, he scareely doubted 
it. And yet be pitied her so much, and felt so unwilling 
to have a matter of siu^b gravity disturbing the oddity of 
their acquaintance, that lu' thought, and thought truly, 
that rather tlian receive fifty pounds down, he would have 
the Marchioness proved innocent. 

Wliile he was ])lunged in very profound and serious 
meditation upon this theme, Yliss Sally sat shaking her 
head with an air of great mystery and doubt; when the 
voice of her brother Sampson, carolling a cheerful strain, 
was heai‘d in the passage, and that gentleman himself, 
iK^uining witli virtuous smiles, appeared.. 

“Mr. Bieffiard, Sir, good morning! Here we are again, 
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Sir, entering upon another day, with our bodies strength- 
ened by slumber and breakfast, and our spirits fresh and 
flowing. Here we are, Mr. Richard, rising with the sun 
to run our little course — our course of duty, Sir — and, like 
him, get through our day’s work with credit to ourselves 
and advantage to our fellow-creatures. A charming reflec- 
tion, Sir, very charming!” 

While lie addressed his clerk in these words, Mr. Brass 
was somewhat ostentatiously engaged in minutely examin- 
ing and holding up against the light a five-pound bank 
note, which lie had brought in, in his hand. 

Mr. Richard not receiving his remarks with anything 
like enthusiasm, his emjiloyer turned ])is eyes to his face, 
and observed that it wor<^ a troubled expression. 

“You’re out of s])irits. Sir,” said Brass. “Mr. Richard, 
Sir, we should tall to work clieerfully, and not in a de- 

si)ondent state. It becoiues us, Mr. Richard, Sir, to ” 

Here the chaste Sarah lieaved a loud sigh. 

“Dear m(i! ” said Mr. Sam])sou, “you too! Is anything 
the matter? Mr. lUcliard, Sir — ” 

Dick, glancing at Miss Sally, saw that she was making 
signals to him, to accpiaint lier broth(*r with the subject of 
their recent conversation. As his own jiosition was not a 
very pleasant one until the matter was set at rest one way 
or other, he did so; and Miss Brass, plying her snuff-box 
at a most wasteful rate, corroborated his account. 

The countenance of Sampson fell, and anxiety over- 
spread his features. Insb^ad of passionately bewailing the 
loss of his money, as Miss Sally had expected, he walked 
on tiptoe to the door, opened it, looked outside, shut it 
softly, returned on tiptoe, and said in a whisper, 

“ This is a most extraordinary and painful circumstance 
— Mr. Richard, Sir, a most painful circumstance. The 
fact is, that I myself have missed several small sums from 
the desk of late, and have refrained from mentioning it, 
hoping that accident would discover the offender; but it 
has not done so — it has not done so. Sally — Mr. Richard, 
Sir — this is a particularly distressing affair! ” 

As Sampson spoke, he laid the bank-note upon the desk 
among some papers, in an absent manner, and thrust his 
hands into his pockets. Richard Swiveller pointed to it, 
and admonished him to take it up. 

“No, Mr. Richard, Sir,” rejoined Brass with emotion. 
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''I will not take it up. I ^rlll let it lie there, Sir. To 
take it uj), Mr. Iliehard, Sir, would ijnply a doubt of you; 
and iii you, Sir, 1 have unlimited eoufidenco. Wo will let 
it lie Sir, if you ple.asc, and we Avill not take it up 

by any Jiieans.^^ WiUi that, Mr. Brass ])atted him twice 
or thrice upon tlie shoulder, in a most friendly manner, 
and entreattid him 1o believe that he liad as mueh faith in 
his lioiu^sty as Ii(5 had in his own. 

Altliou^h at anotlu'i* time Mr. Swivoller miglit have 
looked npon this as a doul)tful ('omplinumt, lie felt it, 
iind(M- ilu'i then-pxisling <*ir‘‘UjnsLan(‘(*s, a great relief lobe 
assured I hat lie was not wrongfully susjxatxal. When he 
had made a sedtaJjle ieply, Mr. lU'ass wrung him by the 
hand, iuid fell intii a l>rown study, a.s did Miss Sally Hla^- 
wise. Ivicliard too rmuainiid in a Miouglitrul slate; fciiring 
ev(‘ry moiiu'ut to hearllie, i\larchi(m(\ss iiupiaiehod, and una- 
ble to resist the e-onviit'um tliat. she ]uust guilty. 

WluMi tlu‘v had S('V(*rally omiaineil in this condition for 
some minute.s, Miss Sally all at oium^ gave a, loud ra]) upon 
the desk with lier ehmelKul list, and erinl, hit it! — 

as indeed she had, ami chi])}x d a out of it too; but 

that was not hm* meaning. 

“ W(‘ll,’^ erii'd Brass a.nxiously. on, will you?^' 

^^Why,” replh'd his sister with an air of trium])]i, 
^Miasn’t tlKM'O bemi somehody always eoniing in and out of 
this olUce for the last. thn ‘15 or four weeks; hasn't thatsome- 
body bemi hd’t alone in it sometinu's -ilianks to you ; and dc^ 
you mean to t(dl nu' that tliat sonndxxly isiiH the tliietl ’’ 

“ What somebody? bhislenal Ih ass. 

“Why, what do you call him— Kit? 

“ Mr. (larlamrs young man?'^ 

“ 'To he suri'. 

“N'evm*!” cried Brass. Xevtu-. IMl not hear of it. 
Don’t tell me — ” said Sampson, shaking Ids head, and 
working with both his hands as if ]i(‘ Avere clearing away tmi 
thousand cobwebs. “Til ne vin* believe it of him. Never ! ” 
I say,” repeated Miss Brass, taking another pinch of 
snuff, “ that he’s the thief.” 

‘‘I say,” returned Sampson Adoleutly, “that he is not. 
What do yon mean? How dare you? Ai-e charm *.ters to 
be whispered aw'ay like this? Do you kiioAV that he’s the 
lionestest and faithf idlest follow that oatt lived, and that 
he lias an irre])voachable good name? dome in, come in ! ” 
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These last words were not addressed to Miss Sally, 
though they ])artook of the tone in which the indignant 
remonstrances that preceded them had been uttered. They 
were addressed to some person who had knocked at the 
office-door; and they had hardly passed the lips of Mr, 
Brass, wlnm this very Kit himself looked in. 

Is the gentleman up-stairs, Sir, if you ]d(*aso? 

Yes, Kit,^^ said Brass, still lirc'.d with an honest indig- 
nation, and froAvning willi knotted brows u}»on his sister; 

Yes, Kit, he is. I am glad to see yon, Kit, I am rejoiced 
to s(‘.e you. Look in again, as you come down-stairs, Kit . 
T//<rHad a rob])ei ! crical lhass wh(‘n he had Avithdrawu, 
^^with that frank and o])en (iounteaianeo I Ihl trust him 
with untold gold. Mr. Richard, Sir, liave tlu^ goodness to 
step directly to Wrasjj and (Jo.’s in Bi-i^ad Strecd., and in- 
quire if tli(*y have ha.d instruetions In a])[)ear in (-arkon 
and Painter. Tlnd lad a robber, sneered Sampson, flushed 
and heated with Ids wrath. ‘SXni 1 blind, deal, silly; do 
T know nothing of human nature wlieii I see it before me? 
Kit a robber ! Bah ! 

Flinging this linal interje.etion at Tdiss Sally with ini- 
nreasurable scorn and (umbimpt, Sampson Brass thrust his 
head into his d('sk as if to shut tiie base w'orld from his 
view, and breathed deliamu* from under its halt-closed li<l. 


CH APT Ell LIX. 

When Kit, having discharged liis (nrand, came down- 
stairs from the single gentleman's apartment after the 
lapse of a quarter of an hour or so, Mr. Sampson Brass 
was alone in the office. He was not .singii^g as usual, nor 
was he seated at his desk. The oj^en door show^ed him 
standing before the fire witli his back towards it, and look- 
ing so very strange that Kit supposed he must have been 
suddenly taken ill. 

Is anything the matter. Sir? ” said K.it. 

Matter ! cried Brass, No. Why anything the mat- 
ter? 

You arc so very pale,” said Kit, “that I should hardly 
have known you.” 
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Pooh pooh ! mere fancy cried Brass, stooping to throw 
up the cinders. ‘‘Never better. Kit, never better in all 
my life. Merry too. Ha ha! How^s our friend above- 
stairs, ell ? 

“A gieafc deal better,” said Kit. 

“ Pin glad to hear it,” rejoined Brass; “thankful, I may 
say. An excellent gentleman — worthy, liberal, generous, 
gives very little trouble — an admirable lodger. TIa ha! 
Mr. Garland- -lie's wcdl, I hope. Kit — ami the ])ony — my 
friend, my particular friend, you know. Ila Ini! ” 

Kit gav(‘. a satisfactory a(*.connt of all llie little household 
at Abel Oottago. Mr. Brass, who secniied remarkably in- 
attentive and impatient, mounted on Ids stool, and beckon- 
ing him to t‘oim> nearer, took him by the button-hole. 

“I hav(^ lu'en thinking. Kit,” said the lawyer, “that I 
could throw some little emoluments into your motheris 
way --You have a mother, i think? If I recollect right, 
you told me 

“Oh yes, Sir, yes et‘rlainly.” 

“ A widow, 1 think? an industrious Avidow? ” 

“ A hardor-Avorking Avornan or a better mother never 
lived, Sir.” 

“Ah!” cried Brass. ‘‘Tliat^s alTecting, truly affecting. 
A poor widow struggling to mamtain her orphans in de- 
oeney and comfort, is a delicnous picture of human good- 
ness. — Put down your hat, Kit.” 

“Thank you, 8ir, 1 must be going directly.” 

“ Put it down wdiile you stay, at any rate,” said Brass, 
taking it from him and making some confusion among the 
papers, in finding a ])lace for it on the desk. “ I was think- 
ing, Kit, that Ave have often houses to let for people Ave 
are coiicerninl for, and niatt(‘rs of that sort. Now you 
know we’re obliginl to [iiit people into those houses to take 
care of ’em — very often undeserving jieople that we can’t 
depend upon. What’s to prevent our having a person that 
we mn depend ujion, and enjoying the delight of doing a 
good action at the same tinn?? I say, Avliat’s to prevent 
our employing this Avorthy Avonian, your mother? What 
with one job and another, there's lodging — and good lodg- 
ing too — pretty Avell all the year rounil, rent free, and a 
weekly alloAvance besides, Kit, that would provide them 
with a great many comforts they don’t at present enjoy. 
i^oAv what do you think of that? Do you see any objec- 
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tiou? My only desire is to serve you, Kit; therefore if 
you do, say so freely.” 

As Brass spoke, he moved the hat twice or thrice, and 
shuffled among the papers again, as if in search of some- 
tiling. 

How can I see any objection to such a kind offer, Sir? ” 
replied Kit with his whole heart I don^t know how to 
thank you, Sir, 1 don’t indeed.” 

‘^Why then,” said Brass, suddenly turning upon him 
and thrusthig his face close to Kit’s with such a repulsive 
smile that the latter, oven in the very height of his grati- 
tude, drew back quite startled. Why then, it^s done.^^ 

Kit looked at him in some confusion. 

‘^Done, I say — ” added Sampson, rubbing his hands and 
veiling himself again in his usual oily manner. “Ha ha! 
and so you shall lind, Kit, so you shall find. But dear 
me,” said Brass, “what a time Mr. Richard is gone! A 
sad loiterer to b('. sure! Will you mind the office one 
minute, while I run up-stairs? Only one minute. I’ll 
not detain you an instant longer, on any account, Kit.” 

Talking as he went, Mr. Brass bustled out of the office, 
and in a very short time returned, Mr. Swiveller came 
back almost at the same instant; and as Kit Avas leaving 
the room hastily to make up for lost time, Miss Brass her- 
self encountered him in the doorway. 

“ Oh? ” sneered Sally, looking after him as she entered. 
“There goes your pet, Sammy, eh?” 

“Ah! there he goes,” replied B»rass, “My pet, if you 
please. An honest fellow, Mr. Richard, Sir — a worthy 
felloAv indeed ! ” 

“Hem! ” coughed Miss Brass. 

“I tell you, you aggravating vagabond,” said the angry 
Sampson, “that I’d stake my life upon his honesty. Am 
I never to hear the last of this? Am I always to be baited, 
and beset, by your mean suspicions? Have you no regard 
for true merit, you malignant fellow? If you come to 
that, I’d sooner suspect your honesty than his.” 

Miss Sally juilled out the tin snuff-box, and took a long, 
slow pinch ; regarding her brother with a steady gaze all 
the time. 

“ She drives me Avild, Mr. Richard, Sir,” said Brass, “ she 
exasperates me beyond all bearing. I am heated and ex- 
cited, Sir, I know I am. These are not business man- 
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iu‘! s, Sir, nor business looks, but she carries me out of 
my self. 

“ Why don’t: you leave him alone? ” said Dick. 

Hetnuiso she eaidt, Sir,’^ retorted Brass; ^‘because to 
chafe and vox nu3 is a ]>art of her nature, Sir, and she will 
andjnust do it, or I don’t believe she’d have her health. 
Ihit never mind,” said Brass, never mind. I’ve carried 
juy point. l’v(^ sliown my eoniidenoe in the lad. He has 
niiiuh'd the oflioc' aj^uiiu. Ila ha! Ugh, you viper! ” 

The beautiful virgin t(K)k another })inch, and put the 
snuff-box in lu'r ])oeht*t; still looking at her brother with 
perfect composiiie. 

^Hle has mindiMl the ofli(*e again,” said Brass triuni- 
])iiantly; “ho li is had my contidonee, and he shall continue 
to have it; — why, where’s the — ” 

“ What have you lost? ” inquired ]\Ir. Swiveller. 

“Dear mt‘!” said P>rass, shi])])iug all his pockets one 
after another, and looking into liis desk, and under it, and 
upon it, and wildly tossing the ])a})m‘s about, “tlu^ note, 
]\ir. Richard, Sir, the live-pound noU' — what can have be- 
<»ojne of it? I laid it doAvu luuv — (lod bless me! ” 

“What!” eri(‘d iMiss Sally, starting up, clapping her 
hands, and seaiiering tin* ])apcrs on tlie iloor. “Gone! 
Now, who’s right? iSow, who’s got it ? Never mind fiA’c 
pounds — what’s five pounds? He’s lionest you know, 
quite lioiK'st. It would be mean to suspect him. Don’t 
riiii after him. ISoj no, not for the world! ” 

“Is it really gfVM' though? ” said Dich, looking at Brass 
with a face as ])ale as his own. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Uiehard, Sir,” replied the lawyer, 
feeling in all his ])o(*kets with looks of the greatest agita- 
tion, “ I fear this is a black Imsim^ss. It’s certainly gone. 
Sir. WliaUs to be done?” 

“Don’t run afler liini, ” said Miss Sally, taking more 
snafP. “ Don’t run after him on any account. Give him 
time to get rid of it, you know. It would be cruel to find 
him out ! ” 

Mr. Swiveller and Sampson Brass looked from Miss 
Sally to each other in a state of utter bewilderment, and 
then, as by one impulse, caught up their hats and rushed 
out into the street — darting along in the middle of the 
road, and dashing aside all obstructions as though they 
were running for their lives. 
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It happened that Kit had been running too, though not 
so fast, and having the start of them by some few minutes, 
was a good distance ahead. As they were pretty certain 
of the road he must have taken, however, and kept on at a 
great pace, they came up with him, at the very moment when 
he had taken breath, and was breaking into a run again. 

‘‘Stop!’’ cried Sampson, laying his hand on one shoul- 
der, while Mr. Swivellor ])ouncc(l upon the otlier. “Not 
so fast. Sir. You’re in a liurry? ” 

“Yes, I am,” said Kit, looking from one to the other in 
great surprise. 

l.__|__o,an hardly Ixdievc it,” panted Sampson, “but 
something of value is missing from the ollh^e. I hope you 
don’t know what.” 

“ Kiiow what! good Heaven, Mr. Brass!” cried Kit, 
h'mubling from head to foot; “you don’t suppose — ” 

“ No, no,” iH^joined ]>rass quickly, “ I don’t supimse any- 
thing. Don’t say J said you did. You’ll come back 
(pii(itly, 1 lioix)? ” 

“ Of (M)urso 1 will,” 3*eturned Kit. “ Why not? ” 

“To be sure!” said Brass. “ Why not? J liope there 
may turn out to b(^ ]io why not. If you knew the trouble 
T’ve been in tliis morning through taking your part, Chris- 
topher, you’d be sorry for it.” 

“ And I’m sure you’ll bo sorry for having suspected me, 
Sir,” replied Kit. “(Umie. Let us make haste back.” 

“Certainly! ” cried Brass, “ tln^ quicker, tlie better. Mr. 
Ilichai'd— have the goodness, Sii, to take that arm. I’ll 
take this on(\ it’s not easy walking three abreast, but 
under thest' (nrcumstances it must be done, Sir, there’s no 
help for it.” 

Kit <lid turn from white to red, and from red to white again, 
when they secured him thus, and for a moment seemed dis- 
posed to resist. But, quickly recollecting himself, and 
remembering that if he made any struggle, he would per- 
haps be dragged by the collar through tlu^ public streets, he 
only repeated, with great earnestness and with the tears 
standing in his eyes, tliat they would bo soiay for this — 
and suffered them to lead him off*. Wliile they were on the 
way back, Mr. Swiveller, upon Avhom his present functions 
sat very irksomely, took an opportunity of whispering in 
his ear that if he would confess his guilt, even by so much 
as a nod, and promise not to do so any more, he would 
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cjoniiiye at hi.s kicking Sampson Brass on the shins and es- 
caping up a court ; but Kit indignantly rejecting this pro- 
I>08a], Mr. Richard had nothing for it, but to hold him 
tight until tfioy readied J>evis Marks, and ushered him 
into the jiresenoe of the charming Sarah, who immediately 
took tlio precaution of locking the door. 

‘^Now, you know,’’ said Brass, ^^if this is a case of inno- 
ceiKKi, it is a case oE that description, Christopher, where 
the fullest disedosunj is tlui b(‘st satisfaction for everybody. 
Therefore it* you’ll consent to an examination,” he demon- 
strated wlmt kind of an examination he meant by turning 
back the cuffs of his coat, ^dt will be a comfortable and 
pleasant thing for all [>arti(*s.” 

Search me,” said Kit, proudly, holding up his arras. 
‘‘But mind, Sir — 1 know you’ll be sorry for this, to the 
last day of yonr lilV.” 

ft is certainly a very ])ainful oi'curreneo,” said Brass 
with a sigli, as he (liv(j(l into one of Kit’s pockets, and 
iished up a jni^('ellainH)us collection of small artiedes; very 
])aiiiful. Nolliing Innv, Mr. Richard, Sir, all perfectly 
satisfactory. Xot lunv., Sir, 'Nor in the waistcoat, Mr, 
Ri<j]iar(l, nor in tlui coat tails. So fai*, T am rejoiced, I am 
Hur(‘.” 

Richard Swiveller, holding KiCs hat in his hand, was 
watching the ])ro(‘(Haliiigs with great interest, and bore 
upon Ins face the. slightest possible* indication of a smile, 
as Brass, shutting one. uf his eyes, lookcal with the other up 
the iiisid(! of om* of ^ho poor fellow's sleeves, as if it were 
Ji telescope, wlu‘n Sampson turning hastily to him, bade 
him search th(^ hat. 

“Here’s a liaudkevchii*!’,” said Dick. 

“Noluirm iu tliai, Sir,” re joined P>rass, applying his eye 
to the other slci'vc, and speaking iu the voice of one who 
was conieinplating an immenst* extent of prospect, “No 
harm in a haudkcuHdiief, Sir, whatever. Tlie facility don’t 
consider it a healtliy (Uistom, 1 believe, Mr. Richard, to 
i^avry one’s handkerehief in one’s hat — I have heard that it 
keeps the head too Avarm— but in e\Try other point of view, 
its being there, is extremely satisfactory — ex-tremely so.” 

A-ii exclamation, at once from Richard Swiveller, Miss 
Sally, and Kit himself, cut the lawyer short. He turned his 
head, and saAv Dick standing with the bank-note in his 
hand. 
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the hat? cried Brass, iii a sort of shriek. 

** Under the handkerchief, and tucked beneath the lining,” 
said Dick, aghast at the discovery. 

Mr. Brass looked at him, at his sister, at the walls, at 
the ceiling, at the floor — everywhere but at Kit, who stood 
t|uite stupified and motionless. 

^‘Aiid this,” cried Sampson, clasping his hands, *‘is the 
world that turns upon its oavu axis, and has Lunar influ- 
ences, and revolutions round Heavenly Bodies, and various 
gtinu\s of that sort! This is human natur, is it! Oh 
natuj-, natur! This is the miscreant that I was going 
to benefit with all my little arts, and that even now I feel 
so much for, as to wish to let him go! But,” added Mr. 
Brass Avith greater fortitude^, I am myself a lawyer, and 
hound to set an (‘.xauiple in earrying the laws of my happy 
country into cffeiit. Sally, my dc^ar, forgive me, and catoh 
liold of him on the other side. Mr. Richard, Sir, have the 
goodness to run and letch a constable. The weakness is 
l)ast and over, Sir, and moral strength returns. A sou- 
stable, Sir, if V/C4 please.” 


CHAPTER LX. 

Ktt stood as one entranced, Avith his eyes opened wide 
and fixed upon tli(». ground, regardless alike of the tremu- 
lous hold Avhich Mr. Brass maintained on one side of his 
cravat and of the firmer giasp of Miss Sally upon the 
other; although this latter detention was in itself no small 
inconvenience, as tliat fascinating woinan, besides screwing 
her knuckles rather inconveniently into his throat from 
time to time, liad fastened upon him in the first instance 
Avith so tight a grip that eA’^en in the disorder and distrac- 
tion of his thoughts he could not divest himself of an un- 
easy sense of choking. Between the brother and sister he 
remained in this posture, quite unresisting and passive, un- 
til Mr. Swiveller returned Avith a police constable at hia 
heels. 

This functionary, being of course well used to such scenes, 
looking upon all kinds of robbery from petty larceny up to 
house-breaking or ventures on the highway as mattew in 
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the regular eonrs(^ of business, and regarding the ])erpetra- 
tors in tlu^ light of so many eustoniers coJiiing to be served 
at the wliolesahi and rc^taii slio]) of cianiinal law wliere 
he stood iK‘Innd ilu^ counter, received Mr. Brass’s state- 
ment of faces witii about as niiicli intei'cst and surprise, as 
an undertaken- might evince if reqnii*ed to listen to a cii- 
ciniistantial ae.count of the last illness of a person whom he 
was called in to wait upon ]ir()fessioiially ; and took Kit 
into custody with a dc,(ient indifference. 

We had better,” sa,id this sul'onlinate ininister of jus- 
tice, get -fo the*- olliee Avhihi th(‘U‘*s a ]iia,gis1rale sitting. 
I sball want yon to eoiia* along with ns, IMr. Brass, and 
the— ”]io look<‘d at i\Iiss Sally as if in some doubt Avheilier 
she might not be a gi’illin or otlnu- fabulous juonster 

'^Tlie lady, said Saiii])son. 

Ab! ” r(‘|»ii(Ml tlu^ eonstalde. Yes — the lady. Like- 
Aviso the young man that found the ])ro])ei‘ty.” 

“Mr. Richard, Sir,” said I>rass in a mournful Aance. “A 
sad iKKasssity. Ihit the altar of our eoiintry, Sir — ” 

“You’ll have a haekney-eoa(*h, 1 suppose?” interrupted 
the constable, holding Kit (whom his otlim- ca])h)rs had re- 
leased) carelessly'^ by the arm, a li1tl(‘ a})ovo the elbow. 
“Be so good as si‘nd for one, AviJl 3^)11?” 

“But hear me sp(‘ak a word,” cried Kit, raising bis eyes, 
and looking imploringly about liim. “Ihmi- me speak a 
word. I am no more guilty than any om^. of 3^011. Upon 
my soul T am not. T a tliief! Oh, Mr. Brass, 3^011 know 
mo better. T am su. ^ 3^)11 know me belter. This is not 
right of you, imh'ed.^’ 

“1 give 3^)11 jn3'^ Avord, constable — ’’said Brass. But here 
the constable inter})osed with the constitutional principle 
“words be bloAvecl;” observing that Avords were but spoon- 
meat for bal)es and siudcliugs, and that oatJis Avere the food 
for strong men. 

“Quito true, constable,” asstmted Brass in the same 
mournful tone. “StrictlA^ correct. I give you my oath, 
<ionstable, that down to a foAv Jiiinutes ago, wlieii this fatal 
discovery Avas made, 1 had siudi contidenco in that lad, that 
Vd have trusted liim Avith — a hackney-coach, Mr. Richard, 
Sir; you’re very slow, Sir.” 

“Who is there th-at knows me,” cried Kit, “that would 
not trust me — that does not? Ask anybody whether they 
have ever doubted me ; Avhethev I have ever Avronged them 
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of a fartliing. Was I ever on(3e dishonest when I was poor 
and hungry, and is it likely 1 would begin now ! Oh con- 
sider what you do. How can 1 meet the kindest friends 
that ever human creature had, witli this dreadful charge 
upon me ! 

Mr. Brass rejoined that it would have been well for the 
prisoner if he had thought of that before, and was about to 
make some other gloomy observations, when tlie voice of 
the sing](3 gentleman was heard demanding from above- 
stairs what was the matter, and wbut was the cause of all 
that noise and hurry. Kit made an in voluntary start to- 
wards the door in his anxiety to answer for himself, but 
being speedily detaiiunl by tlie constable, had the agony of 
seeing Sampson Brass run (uit alone to tell the story in his 
own way. 

‘‘And ho can hardly believe it either,” said Sampson, 
>vhen he returned, ‘‘ nor nobody will. I wisli I could doubt 
tlie evidence of my senses, but tlunr d(ipositions are unim- 
peachable. It’s of no use cross-examining my eyes,” cried 
Sampson, winking and rubbing tluun, “tliey stick to their 
first account, and will. Kow, Sarah, T hear tlie coach in 
the Marks; g(‘t on your bonnet, and we’ll be off . A sad 
errand ! a moral funeral, quite!” 

“Mr. Brass,” said Kit, “do me one favour. Take me 
to Mr, Withei’deu’s first.” 

Sampson sliook his head irresolutely. 

“Do,” said Kit. “My master’s there. For Heaven’s 
sake take me there first.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” stammered Ih’ass, who perhaps 
had his reasons for wishing to show as fair as possible in 
the eyes of the notary. “ How do we stand in point of 
time, constable, eh? ” 

The constable, who had been cheAving a straw all this 
while with great philosophy, replied that if they went away 
at once they would have time enough, but that if they stood 
shilly-shallying there any longer they must go straight to 
the Mansion House ; and finally expressed his opinion that 
that was where it was, and that was all about it, 

Mr, Richard SAviveller having arrived inside the coach, 
and still remaining immoveable in the most commodious 
corner with his face to the horses, Mr. Brass instructed the 
officer to remove his prisoner, and declared himself quite 
ready. Therefore the constable, still holding Kit in the 
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same uiauner, aiid pushing him on a little before him, so as 
to keep him at about three-quarters of an arm’s length in 
advance (which is the professional mode), thrust him into 
the vehicle and followed himself. Miss Sally entered next ; 
and tlieie Ixujig now four inside, Sampson Brass got upon 
th(i box, and made the coachman drive on. 

Still completely stunned by the sudden and terrible 
(ihaiigo whi(ih had taken jjlace in his affairs. Kit sat gazing 
out of the coach window, almost hoping to see some mon- 
strous plKiuomenon in the streets which might give him 
reason to believe he was in a dream. Alas! Everything 
was too r( al and familiar; the same succession of turnings, 
the same houses, the same streams of people riumiiig side 
by side in different directions u})oii the pavement, the same 
ljustle of carts and carriages in the road, the same well- 
remembered objects in the shop windows: a regularity in 
Uie very noise and hurry which no dream ever mirrored. 
Dreamlike as the story was, it was true. He stood charged 
with robbery; the note had been found upon him, though 
ho was innocent in thought and deed ; and they were cany- 
ing him ba<ik, a prisoner. 

Absorbed in these painful ruminations, thinking with a 
drooj.)iug heart of his mother and little Jacob, feeling as 
though even the consciousness of innocence would bo in- 
sufficient to support him in the pi*esence of his friends if 
they believed him guilty, and sinking in hope and courage 
more and more as they drew nearer to the notary’s, poor 
Kit was looking earnestly out of the window, observant of 
nothing — when all at once, as though it had been conjured 
up by magic, he became aware of the face of Quilp. 

And what a leer there was upon the face! It was from 
the open window of a tavern that it looked out; and the 
dwarf had so spread himself over it, with his elbows on 
the window-sill and his head resting on both his hands, 
tliat what between this attitude and his being swolu with 
suppressed laughter, he looked puffed and bloated into 
twice liis usual breadth. Mr. Brass on recognising him im- 
mediately stopped the coach. As it came to a halt directly 
opposite to where he stood, the dwarf pulled off his hat, and 
saluted the party with a hideous and grotesque politeness. 

'^Aha!” he cried. Where now, Brass? where now? 
Sally with you too? Sweet Sally! And Dick? Pleasant 
Dick ! And Kit? Honest Kit ! 
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‘‘He'S extremely cheerful!” said Brass to theooaohman. 
“ Very much so ! Ah, Sir — a sad business ! ISTever believe 
in honesty any more, Sir.” 

“Why not?” returned the dwarf. “Why not, you 
rogue of a lawyer, why not? ” 

“Bank-note lost in our office. Sir,” said Brass, shaking 
his head. “Found in his hat, Sir, — he previously left 
alone there — no mistake at all, Sir — chain of evidence com- 
plete — not a link wanting.” 

“ What!” cried the dwarf, leaning half his body out of 
window. “Kit a thief! Kit a thief! Ha ha ha! Why, 
he’s an uglier-looking thief than can be seen anywhere for a 
penny. Eh, Kit— eli? Ila ha ha! Have you taken Kit 
into custody })e tore he liad time and opj)ortunity to beat me ! 
Eh, Kit — oh?” And witli that, he burst into a yell of 
laughter, manifestly to the great terror of the coachman, and 
pointed to a dyer’s ])ole hard by, where a dangling suit of 
clothes bore some resemblaiHUj to a man upon a gibbet. 

“Is it coming to that, Kit!” cried tlie dwarf, rubbing 
his hands viohmtly. “ Ha ha ha ha! What a disappoint- 
ment for liti](^ Jacol), and for his darling mother! Let him 
have the Bethel minister to comfort and console him, Brass. 
Ell, Kit — eh? Drive on, coachey, drive on. l^ye bye, 
Kit; all good go with you; keep up your spirits; my love 
to the Garlands — the d(^ar old lady and gentleman. Say 1 
inquired after ’em, will you? Blessings on ’em, on you, 
and on everybody, Kit. Bh^ssingson all the world! ” 

With sueh good wishes and farewadls, poured out in a 
rapid torrent until they wmre out of hearing, Qiiilp suffered 
them to dejiart ; and Avlien he (toiild see the coach no longer, 
drcAV in his head, and rolled ux)on the ground in an ecstasy 
of enjoyment. 

When they reached the notary’s, which they win*c not long 
in doing, for they had encountered the dwarf in a bye street 
at a very little distance from the house, Mr, Brass dis- 
mounted; and opening the coach-door with a melancholy 
visage, requested his sister to accomiiany him into the 
office, with the view of preparing the good people within 
for the mournful intelligence that awaited them. Miss 
Sally complying, he desired Mr, Swiveller to accompany 
them. So, into the office they went; Mr. Sampson and 
his sister arm-in-arm; and Mr. Swiveller following, alone. 

The notary was standing before the fire in the outer 
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office, talking to Mr. Abel and the elder Mr. Gaiiaiul, 
while Mr. Chuckster sat writing at the desk, picking up 
such crumbs of their eonversatioii as happened to fall in 
his way. This posture of alfairs Mr. Brass observed 
tlirough the glass-door as he was turning the handle, and 
seeing tliat the notary recognised him, he began to shake his 
head and sigh deeply while that partition yet divided thorn. 

said Sampson, taking off hisliat, and kissing the 
two foretij Igors of his right-hand beaver glove, ‘Mny name 
is Brass — Hrass oL B(‘,vis INlarks, Sir. 1 have had the 
honour ami jdoasino, Sir, of being coiu^orm^d against you in 
some little t(i stain on tary matters. How do you do, Sir? 

^‘My cliU'k will attend to any busiiu^ss you may have 
come ui)on, Mr. Brass/^ said the notary, turning away. 

Thank you, Si said ih*ass, ‘Hhaiik you, I am sure. 
Allow me, Sir, to introduce my sister — quite one of us, Sir, 
altliough of tlK'. wisiker s(‘x — of great use in my business, 
Sir, 1 assure you. Mr. Ttichai'd, Sir, have the goodness to 
come forwar(l if you i)leas(‘ - INo really,’^ said Brass, step- 
ping between the notary and his [)rivate office (towards 
which he liad bc'guii to retreat), and s})eaking in the tone 
of an injured man, ^^n^ally. Sir, I must, under favour, re- 
quest a word or two with you, indeed. 

‘^Mr. iirass,” said the other, in a decided tone, ^^lam 
engaged. You s(‘e that I am occupied with these gentle- 
men. If you will communicate your business to Mr. 
Chuckster yonder, you will receive every attention/^ 

‘Hleiitlemeii,” ;\iid Brass, laying his right hand on his 
waistcoat, and looking towards the father and son with a 
smooth smile — “ (leiitleiiien, I a])peal to you — really, gentle- 
men — consider, 1 beg of you. I am of tli(3 law. I am styled 
‘geutleiuaii^ by Act of Ihirlianumt. 1 maintain the title 
by the annual payment of twelve pound sterling for a cer- 
tificate. I am not one of your })layers of music, stage 
actors, writers of books, or painters of pictures, who as- 
sume a station that the laws of their country don’t recog- 
nise. I am none of your strolku-s or vagabonds. If any 
man brings his action against mo, lie must describe me as a 
gentleman, or his action is null and void. I appeal to you 
— is this quite respectful? Beally, gentlemen — ” 

“ Well, will you have the goodness to state yoitr business 
then, Mr. Brass?” said the notary. 

‘‘Sir,” rejoined Brass, ‘‘I will. Ah, Mr. Witherdent 
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you little know the — but I will not be tempted to travel 
from the point, Sir. I believe the name of one of these 
gentlemen is Garland.” 

'H)f both,” said the notary. 

In-deed! ” rejoined Brass, cringing excessively. ‘^But 
I might have known that, from the uncommon likeness. 
Extremely hai)py, I am sure, to have the lionoiir of an in- 
troduction to two such gentlemen, although the occasion is 
a most painful one. One of you gentlemen has a servant 
called Kit? ” 

“ Both,” replied the notary. 

Two Kits? ” said Brass smiling. “ Dear me ! ” 

‘^One Kit, Sir,” returned Mr. Witherden angrily, ‘^who 
is employed by both gentlemen. What of him? ” 

‘^This of him, Sir,” rejoined Brass, dropping his voice 
impressively. “That young man, Sir, that 1 have felt un- 
bounded and unlimited confidence in, and always behaved 
to as if he was my equal — that young man has this morning 
committed a robbery in my office, and been taken almost in 
the fact.” 

“This must be some falsehood! ” cried the notary. 

“It is not possible,” said Mr. Abel. 

“ITl not believe one word of it,” exclaimed the old gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Brass looked mildly round upon them, and rejoined, 

“Mr. Witherden, Sir, ye /rr words are actionable, and if 
I was a mail of low and mean standing, who couldn't afford 
to be slandered, I should proceed for damages. How- 
s'ever. Sir, being what 1 am, I merely scorn such expres- 
sions. The honest warmth of the other gentlemen I re- 
spect, and I'm truly sorry to be the messenger of such 
unpleasant news. 1 shouldn't have put myself in this 
painful position, 1 assure you, but that the lad himself de- 
sired to be brought here in the first instance, and I yielded 
to his prayers. Mr. Chuckster, Sir, will you have the 
goodness to tap at the window for the constable that's wait- 
ing in the coach? ” 

The three gentlemen looked at each other with blank 
faces when these words were uttered, and Mr. Chuckster, 
doing as he was desired, and leaping off his stool with 
something of the excitement of an inspired prophet whose 
foretellings had in the fulness of time been realised, held 
the door open for the entrance of the wretched captive. 
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Such a scene as there was, when Kit came in, and bifpst- 
iiig into the rude eloqueiK^e with Avhich Truth at length in- 
spired him, called Heaven to witness that he Avas innocent, 
and that Ijow tlie ])roperty came to be found upon him he 
knew not! Such a confusion of tongues, before the cir- 
cumstan(*es Avere related, and the proofs disclosed! Such 
a dead silence Avhen all was told, and his three friends 
exchang(^d looks of doubt and amazement! 

Is it not possibhq^^ said Mr. Witherden, after a long 
])ause, “ that tliis note may liave found its way into the hat 
i)y sorrie a^udiltMit, — such as tlie removal of papers on the 
desk, fur instance? 

lint this was clearly shown to be quite impossible. Mr. 
»3wivel](‘r, tliough an unwilling Avitness, could not help 
[proving to doiuonstratien, from the ]>ositlon in Avhich it 
was touiul, that it must have been designedly secreted. 

It^s vi^rv distressing,’’ said Brass, ^‘immensely distress- 
ing, I am sure. Wluui lie comes to be tried, 1 shall be 
very happ^y to i‘(‘C()iiimend him to mercy on account of his 
previous good character. 1 did lose money before, cer- 
tainly, l)ut it doesn’t <]uite folloAv that ho took it. The 
]>resunij)tiori’s ageinst him — strongly against him — but 
W(‘’ro Oliristiaiis, I lio])(‘?” 

T suppose,” said the constabhq looking round, that 
no gentlemen here (‘an give evidence as to Avhether he’s 
been Hush of money (d‘ late. Ho you happen to know, 
Sir?” 

^^He has had money from time, to time, certainly,” re- 
turned Mr. Garland, to Avhom the man had put the ques- 
tion. ^‘But that , as he ahvays told me, was given him by 
Mr. Brass hiinsidf.” 

Yes to bo sure,” said Kit eagerly. You can bear me 
out in that, Sir? ” 

^^Eh?” cried Brass, looking from face to face Avith an 
expression of stupid amazement. 

^‘The money you know, the lialf-croAvns, that you gave 
me — from the lodger,” said Kit. 

Oh dear me ! ’’ cried Brass, shaking his head and frown- 
ing heavily. This is a bad case, 1 find ; a A^ery bad case 
indeed.” 

What ! Did you give him no money on account of any- 
body, Sir? ” asked Mr. Garland, Avith great anxiety. 

give him money, Sir!” returned Sampson- ^^Oh^ 
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comoi you know, this is too barefaced. Constable, my 
good fellow, we had better be going. 

“What!^^ shrieked Kit, “Does he deny that he did? 
ask him somebody, pray. Ask him to tell you whether he 
did or not ! ” 

“ Did you. Sir? ” asked the notary. 

“I tell you what, gentlemen,’’ replied Brass, iii a very 
grave manner, “he’ll not serve his case this way, and 
really, if you feel any interest in him, you had better ad- 
vise him to go upon some other tack. Did I, Sir? Of 
course, I never did.” 

“Gentlemen,” cried Kit, on whom a light broke sud- 
denly, “Master, Mr. Abel, Mr. \\ itherdeii, every one of 
you — ^he did it! Wluit 1 have done to olfend him, I don’t 
know, but this is a plot to ruin me. Mind, gentlemen, it’s a 
plot, and whatever (jonies of it, 1 will say with my dying 
breath that he put tliat note in my hat himself ! Look at 
him, gentlemen ! see how he changes colour. Which of us 
looks the guilty person — he or I? ” 

“You hear him, gentlemen?” said Brass, smiling, “you 
hear him. Now, does this case strike you as assuming 
rather a black complexion, or does it not? Is it at all a 
treacherous case, do you think, or is it one of mere ordi- 
nary guilt? Perhaps, gentlemen, if he had not said this in 
your presence and 1 had reported it, you’d have held this, 
to be impossible likewise, eh? ” 

With such pacific and bantering remarks did Mr. Brass 
refute the foul aspersion on his character ; but the virtuous 
Sarah, moved by stronger feelings, and having at heart, 
perhaps, a more jealous regard for the honour of her family, 
flew from her brother’s side, without any previous intimation 
of her design, and darted at the prisoner with the utmost 
fury. It would undoubtedly have gone hard with Kit’s 
face, but that the wary constable, foreseeing her design, 
drew him aside at the critical moment, and thus placed Mr. 
Chuckster in circumstances of some jeopardy; for that 
gentleman happening to be next the object of Miss Brass’s^ 
wrath ; and rage being, like Love and Fortune, blind ; was 
pounced upon by the fair enslaver, and had a false collar 
plucked up by the roots, and his hair very much dis- 
hevelled, before the exertions of the company could make 
her sensible of her mistake. 

The constable, taking warning by this desperate attack,. 
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ajid thiiikinj^ perha])r> that it would bo iiiorc satisfactory to 
the ends oi! justice* if the prisoner was taken before a mag- 
i.strat.(*, whole, rather than in small pieces, led him back to 
tli<' ]iaekney-(ioa(*h without more ado, and further insisted 
an jVn.ss ihass becoming an outside passenger; to which 
proposal the charming creature, after a little angry discus- 
simi, yielded her eouseni.; and so took lier Ijrother ISamp- 
soirs ])liiee U])on the Ijox: JMr. Ih'ass with some reluctance 
agreeing to ocenj;y Ium* sicit inside. Tlu'se arrangements 
perfected, tiiey rLi*()V(i to 1h(‘ jnstice-vooiTi with all spiked, 
foUowt'cl })y the notary and his two friends in anoth(‘r 
coach. Mr. ('huckster iilone was left l)ebind — grtaitly to 
his indigimtion ; for h(‘ ludd the, tnochmce ho could Inna* 
gi\^*n, r(*lativc to Kit's )*<*1nrniug to vv<.>rk (mt the sidlling, 
to he so very male, rial as liearing u[K)n Ids hypocritical and 
designing clniraotio*, that lie, considered its su[)])ressiou lit- 
tle better than a (M)u\])roinise (d* fe,lony. 

At the jiisliiM'-room, they found the single gentleman, 
who had gom‘ straight, tlnnv, and was exp(H*,ting them with 
ilcsperato impatit nec. I hit not fifty singli‘ g(*ntlemen rolled 
into one eonld Iniva^ helpial poor Kit, wlio in lialf an hour 
idterwards was ('ommitKai for trial, and was assured by a 
friendly oflieer on Ids way to prison that theiowas no oersi- 
siou to be east down, for tlio sessions would soon be on, and 
he would in all lik(‘lihood get Ids little affair disposed of, 
and bo comfortably transported, in less than a fortnight. 


CHAPTETl LXI. 

Let moralists and philosophers say wdiat they may, it is 
very (piestiomiblo whether a guilty ‘nmn wajuld have felt 
half as much luiseiy that night, as Kit did, being innocent. 
Ihe world, being in tlie constant commission of vast quan- 
tities of injustic(‘. Is a little too ajit to comfort itself with 
the idea that if the victim of its falsehood and malice have 
a clear conscience, he cannot fail to be sustained under 
his trials, and somehow or other to come right at last; 
^^in whi(‘h case,” say they who have hunted him down, 
though we certainly doii^t expect it — ^nobody will be bet- 
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ter pleased than Whereas, the world would do well 

to rellect, that injustice is in itself, to eveiy generous and 
properly constituted mind, an injury, of all others the most 
insufferable, tlie most torturing, and the most hard to bear; 
and that many clear consciejices hav(* gone to tlieir account 
elsowliere, and many sound lu‘arts liave broken, because of 
this very reason ; the knowledge of tluur own deserts only 
aggravating their sufferings, and reiid(‘ring them the less 
endurable. 

The world, however, was not in fault in Kit^s case. 
But Kit Avas innocent; and knowing this, and feeling that 
his best friends deejiKul him guilty — that Mr. and Mrs. 
Garhind Avould look upon him as a monster of ingratitude 
— that Barbara W(Hild assoeiate iiiju with all that was 1)ad 
and criminal — that the ])ony wouid consider himself for- 
saken — and that even his cnvii motlier might perhaps yield 
to the strong appearances against liim, and l)elievo him to 
be th(‘ Avreteh ho seemed — kiiuAving and feeling all thivS, ho 
experienced at tirst an agony of miiul Avhich no words can 
describe, and walked up ami doAvn the little cell in Avhich 
he Avas locked up for the night, almost beside himself with 
grief. 

Even when tin* violence of th(‘se emotions had in some 
degree subsid(Hl, ajid he Acas ])egiiiuing to groAv luore calm, 
th(>re eame into his mind a new thought, tlie anguish of 
Avliich Avas scarcely h^ss. The child — the bright star of the 
simple fellow’s life — slie, who always came back upon him 
like a beautiful dream, — avIio had made tlie poorest part of 
his existence, the liappiest and best— avIio had ever been 
so gentle, and consid(u*ate, and good — if she A\ere ever to 
lieai* of this, Avhat would she think ! As this idea occurred 
to him, the walls of the prison seemed to melt aAvay, and 
the old place to roA^eal itself in their stead, as it vras wont to 
be on winter nights — the fireside, the little supper-table, 
tin? old man’s liat and coat, ami stick — the half-opened 
door, leading to her little room — they Avere all there. 
Ami Nell herself Avas there, and he — both laugliingheartily 
as tlieyhad often done — andAvhen he had got as far as this, 
Kit could go no farther, but flung himself upon his i^oor 
bedstead and wept. 

It was a long night, which seemed as though it Avould 
have? no end; but ho slept too, and dreamed — ahvays of 
being at liberty, and roving about, now Avith one person 
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and now with another, but ever with a vague dread oi 
b('ing recalled to prison; not that prison, but one which 
was in itself a dim idea, not of a place, but of a care and 
sorrow: of sojiiething oppressive and always present, and 
yet ini possible', to define. At last the morning dawned, 
and t.li(*re was the jail itself — cold, black, and dn^ary, and 
v(*ry real indeed. 

lie w'as Irit to himself, howt'ver, and tliero was coiiifort 
in tied. He had liberty to walk in a small pavcul yard at 
f'l cmfain lioni*, and learnt from the turnkey, who came to 
unlock his (‘.ell and show him where to wash, that there 
was a regular tiim'. i’or visiting, every day, and that if any 
of his friends caim' to see liim, Im would be fetched down 
U) the grale. Wlum he had givem him this information, 
and a tin poninger (iontaining Jiis brc^ikfast, the man 
locked him up again; and wtmt clathning ah mg the stone 
passage^ opening and shutting a grc'at many other doors, 
and raising nuiniH*rless loiul eehoc's which resounded 
through the building for a long time', as if th(>y were in 
prison too, and nnahhi to get out. 

This turnkey had givcm him to understand that ho was 
l()dg('(l, like some f(‘w (jthers in the jail, apart from tlm 
nnass of prisoners; because lie was not suppos(‘(l to lie ut- 
terly depraiT'd and irreclaimable, and liad m^vei* occupied 
a[)artinents iu that mansion bi'fore. Kit was thankful for 
this iiidulgene.c', and sat reading tlie Church Catechism very 
attentively (tlu'ugh he had known it liy heart from a little 
child), until he heard the key iu the bek, and the man en- 
tered again. 

''Now tluMi,^^ he said, ^^come on/' 

"Whereto, Sir?" asked Kit. 

The man (‘.ontented himself by briefly replying "Wisi- 
tors;" and taking liim by the arm in exactly the same 
manner as constable had done the day before, led him 
through several winding ways and strong gates into a pas- 
sage, where he placed him at a grating, and turned upon 
his heel. Beyond this grating, at the distance of about 
four or five feet, was another exactly like it. Iii the space 
between, sat a turnkey reading a newspapi*r; and outside 
the further railing, Kit saw, ivitli a palpitating heart, his 
niotlier with the baby in her arms; Barbara's mother witJi 
her never-failing umbrella; and poor little Jacob, staring 
111 with all his might, as though he were looking for the 
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bird, or the wild beast, and thought the men were mere 
accidents with whom the bars courld have no possible con- 
cern. 

Hut directly little Jacob saw his brother, and, thrusting 
his arms between the rails to hug him, found that he came 
no nearer, but still stood afar off with his head resting on 
the arm by which ho lield to one of the bars, ho began to cry 
most piteously; wli(‘roupon, Kit’s mother and Barbara’s 
mother, wlio had restrained themselves as much as possi- 
ble, burst out sobbing and wee^.ping afresh. Poor Kit 
could not lielp joining them, and not one of them could 
S]>ecik a word. 

During this melancholy pause, the turnkey read his 
news]xi])er with a waggish look (he had evidently got 
among the facetious paragra])lis) until, happening to take 
his (‘yes off it for an instant, as if to g(ff by dint of eoii- 
teniplation at tluj very marrow of some joke of a deeper 
sort than the rest, it appeared to occmr to him for the first 
time that somebody was cuyiiig. 

“Now, ladies, ladies,” he said, hx)kiiig round with sur- 
prise, “IM advise you not to waste time like this. It’s 
allowanced here, you know. Yon mustn’t lot that child 
make that noise cither. lt\s against all rules.” 

“I’m Ids poor mother. Sir,” sobbed Mrs. Nubbles, curt- 
seying humbly, “and this is Ids brother, Sir. Oh dear 
111(5, dear me ! ” 

“\V(dl!” rc'plied the turnkey, folding his paper on his 
knee, so as to gi^twith greatm* (;onvenienee at the top of the 
next (3olnmn. “It can’t be lmlp(*d, you knibw. He ain’t 
the only one in tlie same tix. You mustn’t make a noise 
about it ! ” 

Witli that, he went on reading. The man was not un- 
naturally cruel or hard-hearted. He had come to look 
upon felony as a kind of disorder, like the scarlet fever or 
erysipelas: some people had it — some hadn’t — ^just as it 
might be. 

“Oh! my darling Kit — ” said his mother, whom Bar- 
bara’s mother had chai-itably relieved of the baby, — “that 
I should see my poor boy here ! ” 

“You don’t believe that I did what they accuse me of, 
mother dear? ” cried Kit, in a choking voice. 

“/believe it! ” exclaimed the poor woman, “/that never 
knew you to tell a lie, or do a bad action from your cradle 
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—that have never had a lnoment^s sorrow on your account, 
except it was for the poor meals that you have taken with 
such good-humour and content, that I forgot how little 
there was when I thought how kind and thoughtful you 
were, though you were but a child! — /believe it of the son 
that’s been a comfort to me from the hour of his birth to 
this time, and that I never laid down one night in anger 
with! /believe it of you, Kit! — ” 

Why then, thank God!’’ said Kit, clutching the bars 
with an earnestness that shook them, ‘^and I can bear it, 
mother. Como what may, T shall always have one drop of 
happiness in my heart when 1 think that you said that.” 

At this the ])oor woman fell a-erying again, and Bar- 
bara’s motlie.r too. And little Jacob, whose disjointed 
thoughts had by this time resolved themselves into a pretty 
distinct impression that Kit couldn’t go out for a walk if 
he wanted, and that there wore no birds, lions, tigers, or 
other natural curiosities behind those bars — nothing indeed, 
but a caged luother — added his tears to theirs with as little 
noise as possible. 

Kit’s mother, drying her eyes (and moistening tlieni, 
poor soul, more than she dried them), now took from the 
ground a small basket, and submissively addressed herself 
to the turnkey, saying, would ho please to listen to her for 
a minute? The turnkey, being in tlu». very crisis and pas- 
sion of a joke, motioned to her with lus hand to keep si- 
lent one minute longer, for her life. Nor did he remove 
his hand into its former posture, but kept it in the same 
warning attitude, until lie had finished tlic paragraph, when 
ho paused for a few sectmds, with a smile upon his face, as 
who should say ‘‘ this editor is a comical blade — a funny 
dog,” and then asked her what she wanted. 

have broiiglit him a little something to eat,” said the 
good woman. “If you please, Sir, might ho have it?” 

“Yes, — lie may have it. There’s no rule against that. 
Give it to me when you go, and I’ll take care lie has it.” 

“No, but if you please, Sir — don’t be angry with me, 
Sir — 1 am his mother, and you had a mother once — if I 
might only see him eat a little bit, I should go away so 
much more satisfied that he was all comfortable.” 

And again the tears of Kit’s mother burst forth, and of 
Barbara’s mother and of little Jacob. As to the baby, it 
was crowing and laughing with all its might — under the 
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idea, apparently, that the whole scene had been invented 
and got up for its particular satisfaction. 

The turnkey looked as if he thought the request a strange 
one and rather out of the common way, but nevertheless he 
laid down his paper, and coming round to wdiere Kit^s 
mother stood, took the basket from lier, and after inspect- 
ing its contents, handed it to Kit, and went back to his 
place. It may be easily conceived that the prisoner had no 
great appetite, but he sat down upon the ground, and ate 
as hard as he could, while, at every morsel he put into his 
mouth, liis mother sobbed and w^ept afresh, though with a 
softened grief that bespoke the satisfaction the sight afforded 
her. 

While lie Avas tlius engaged, Kit made some anxious in- 
quiries about his ein])loyers, and Avhether they had ex- 
pressed any opinion about him : but all he could learn was 
tliat Mr. Abel liad hniiscdf broken the intelligence to his 
mother Avith great kindness and delicacy late on the pre- 
vious night, but liad liimself expressed no opinion of his 
innocence or guilt. Kit Avas on tlie i)oint of mustering 
courage to ask Barbara’s mother about Barbara, Avhou the 
turnkey Avho liad conducted liim re“a])peared, a second 
turnkey appeared behind his Ausitors, and tlu'. third turn- 
key Avith the noAvspaper cried Time’s up!” — adding in 
the same breath ^‘Koav for the next party!” and then 
plunging deep into his newspapej* again. Kit Avas taken 
off’ in ail instant, Avith a blessing from his mother, and a 
scream from little Jacob, ringing in his ears. As he was 
crossing the next yard Avith the basket in his hand, under 
the guidance of his former conduc.tor, another officer called 
to them to stop, and came up Avdth a pint-pot of porter in 
his hand. 

^‘This is Christopher Nubbles, isn’t it, that come in last 
night for felony? ” said the man. 

His comrade replied that this Aras the chicken in ques- 
tion. 

^‘Then here’s your beer,” said the other man to Christo- 
pher. ‘‘What are you looking at? There ain’t a dis- 
charge in it.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon,” said Kit. “ Who sent it me? ” 

“ Why, your friend,” replied the man. “ You’re to have 
it every day, he says. And so you Avill, if he pays for it.” 

“ My friend! ” repeated Kit. 
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‘' You're all abroad, seemiugly,’' retiirued the other 
mail. Tliere’s his letter. Take hold! 

Kit took it, and Avlien lie was locked up again, read as 
follows. 

Drink of this cup. YoiiMl find there/s a spell in its 
eviny droi> 'gainst tlu‘ ills of mortality. Talk of the cor- 
dial that sparkled for Helen! Her eup was a fiction, 
but this is reality (Barclay and Co.hs). If they ever send 
it in a flat state, complain to the (Governor. Yours, E. 

R. S, ! said Kit, after some (‘oii side ration. “It must 
be Mr, Ri(*hard Swiveller. Well, it’s very kind of him, 
and 1 tliunli him heartily 


Oil A PTEU LXIT. 

A FAT\T light, twinkling from the window of the count- 
ing-house on Quilpf s wliarf, and looking inflamed and red 
through the night-fog, as though it suffered from it like an 
eye, forewarned Mr. Saiii})son Brass, as lu^ ap[)roaehed the 
wooden cabin with a (‘autious step, that the excellent pro- 
prietor, his esteeiiu‘d client, was inside, and jirobably wait- 
ing with his aecHistomed ])atience and sweetness of tem])er 
the fuliilmeiit of tlie a]»pointment which now brought Mr. 
Brass within his fair domain. 

‘*A treiK'herous plaee to ])iek one's ste])s in of a dark 
night,” muttered f>am])soii, as he stumbled for the twen- 
tieth tiling over souu* stray lumber, and limped in pain. 
“ I believe that boy strews the ground differently every 
day, on purpose to bruise and maim one; unless his master 
does it with his own hands, wliieh is more than likely. I 
hate to come to this plaee, without 8ally. She’s more ])ro- 
tectioii than a dozen men.” 

As he paid this compliment to the merit of the absent 
charmer, llr. Brass came to a halt; looking doubtfully to- 
wards the light, and over his shoulder. 

“ What’s lie about, I wonder? ” murmured the lawyer, 
standing on tiptoe and endeavouring to obtain a glimpse of 
what was passing inside, which at that distance was impos- 
sible — “drinking, I suppose, — making himself more fiery 
and furious, and heating his malice and mischievousness 
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till they boil. I’m always afraid to come here by myself, 
wlien his account’s a pretty large one. I don’t believe 
he’d mind throttling me, and dropping me softly into the 
river when the tide was at its strongest, any more than 
he’d mind killing a rat — indeed I don’t know whether he 
wouldn’t consider it a pleasant joke. Hark! Now he’s 
singing ! ” 

Sir. Qiiilp was certainly entertaining himself with vocal 
exercise, but it was rather a kind of chant than a song; 
being a monotonous repetition of one sentence in a very 
rapid manner, with a long stress upon the last w'ord, which 
he swelled into a dismal roar. Nor did the burden of this 
performance bear any reference to love, or war, or wine, or 
loyalty, or any otlier, tlie standard t()i)ics of song, but to 
a subject not ofbn set to music or generally known in 
ballads; the words being these: — ^^1die worthy magistrate, 
after remarking that the prisoner would find some difficulty 
in persuading a jury to beli(‘.ve liis tale, committed him to 
take his trial at the approaching sessions; and directed the 
customary reeognizanci^s to be entered into for the pros- 
e-cu-tion.” 

Every time lie (‘-anie to this comduding word, and had 
exhausted all possibl(i stress u])on it, (Juili) burst into a 
shriek of laughter, and began again. 

^‘He’s dreadfully imprudent,” muttered Brass, after ho 
had listened to two or three repetitions of the chant. 
^‘Horribly imprudent. T wish he was dumb. I wish he 
was deaf. I wish he was blind. Hang him,” cried Brass, 
as the chant began again, 1 Avish he Avas dead ! ” 

Giving utterance to these friendly aspirations in behalf 
of his client, Mr. Sampson composed his face into its usual 
state of smoothness, and Avaiting until the shriek came 
again and was dying away, Aveiit up to the wooden house, 
and knocked at the door. 

Come in ! ” cried the dAvarf . 

^‘IIow do you do to-night, Sir?” said Sampson, i)eepiug 
in. ‘^Ha ha ha! Hoav do you do, Sir? Oh dear me, how 
very Avhimsical! Amazingly Avhimsical to be sure! ” 

Como in, you fool ! ” returned the dAvarf , “ and don’t 
stand there shaking your head and showing your teeth. 
Come in, you false witness, you perjurer, you suborner of 
evidence, come in ! ” 

He has the richest humour ! ” cried Brass, shutting the 
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door behind himj ^^the most amazing vein of comicality! 
But isn’t it rather injudicious, Sir — ? ” 

‘‘What?” demanded Quilp, “ What, Judas?” 

“Judas!” cried Brass. “He has such extraordinary 
spirits! His humour is so extremely playful! Judas! 
Oh yes — dear me, how very good! Ha ha ha! ” 

All this time, Sampson Avas rubbing his hands, and star- 
ing, with ludicrous surprise and dismay, at a great, gog- 
gle-eyed, blunt-nosed figure-head of some old ship, which 
was reared up against the wall in a corner near the stove, 
looking like a goblin or hideous idol Avhom the dwarf 
worshipped. A mass of timber on its head, carved into 
the dim and distant semblance of a cocked hat, together 
with a representation of a star on the left breast and epau- 
lettes on the shoulders, denoted that it was intended for the 
effigy of some famous admiral; but, without those heli)S, 
any observer might have supposed it the authentic portrait 
of a distinguished merman, or great sea-monster. Being 
originally much too large for the apartment Avhich it was now 
employed to decorate, it had been sawn short off at the 
waist. Even in tliis state it reached from floor to ceiling; 
and thrusting itself forward Avith that excessi\"ely wide- 
awake aspect, and air of someAvhat obtrusive politeness, by 
whi(;h figure-heads are usually characterized, seemed to re- 
diKJC everything else to mere pigmy ])roportions. 

“ Do you know it? ” said the dwarf, Avatchiug Sampson’s 
eyes. “Do you see the likeness? ” 

“Eh?” said Brass, holding his head on one side, and 
throwing it a little back, as connoisseurs do. “ Now I look 
at it again, I fancy I see a — yes, there certainly is some- 
thing in the smile that reminds me of — and yet upon my 
word I — ” 

Now, the fact Avas, that Samj)son, having never seen any- 
thing in the smallest degree resembling this substantial 
phantom, Avas much perplexed; being uncertain whether 
Mr. Quilp considered it like himself, and had therefore 
bought it for a family portrait ; or whether he was pleased 
to consider it as the likeness of some enemy. He was not 
A^ery long in doubt ; for, Avhile he Avas vsuiweying it with 
that knowing look Avhich people assume Avhen they are 
contemplating for tho first time portraits which they 
ought to recognise but don’t, the dAvarf threw down the 
newspaper from Avhich he had been chanting the words 
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already quoted, and seizing a rusty iron bar, which he used 
in lieu of poker, dealt the figure such a stroke on the nose 
that it rocked again. 

Is it like Kit — is it his picture, his image, his very 
self? ” cried the dwarf, aiming a shower of blows at the 
insensible countenance, and covering it with deep dimples. 

Is it the exact model and counterpart of the dog — is it — 
is it — is it? ” And with every re})etition of the question, 
he battered the great image until the perspiration streamed 
down his face with the violence of the exercise. 

Although tliis miglit liave Ijcen a very comical thing to 
look at from a secure gallery, as a bull-fight is found to be 
a comfortable spectacle by those who are not in the arena,- 
and a house on fire is better than a play to people who 
don’t live near it, there was something in the earnestness 
of Mr. Quilp’s manned' which made his legal adviser feel 
that the counting-house was a little too small, and a great 
deal too lomdy, for the due enjoyment of these liumours. 
Therefore he stood as far off as he could while the dwarf 
was thus engaged ; whimpering out but feeble a])plausp ; 
and when he left off and sat down again from pure 
exhaustion, approached with more obsequiousness than 
ever. 

Excellent indeed ! ” cried ]h%ass. He he ! Oh, very 
good, Sir. You know,” said Sampson, looking round as if 
in appeal to the bruised admiral, ‘‘he’s quite a remarkable 
man — quite ! ” 

“ Sit down,” said the dwarf. I bought the dog yester- 
day. I’ve been sen^wing gimlets into him, and sticking 
forks in his eyes, and cutting my name on him. I mean to 
burn him at last.” 

“Ila ha!” cried ]h*ass. ^‘Extremely entertaining, in- 
deed!” 

“ Come here ! ” said Quilp, beckoning him to draw near. 

What’s injudicious, hey?” 

‘‘Nothing, Sir — nothing. Scarcely worth mentioning, 
Sir ; but I thought that song — admirably humorous in itself 
you know — was perhaps rather — ” 

“Yes,” said Quilp, “rather what? ” 

Just bordering, or as one may say remotely verging 
upon the confines of injudiciousness perhaps. Sir,” returned 
Brass, looking timidly at the dwarf’s cunning eyes, which 
were turned towards the fire and reflected its red light. 
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Why? ” inquired Quilp, without looking up. 

\Vhy, you know, returned Brass, venturing to be 
more familiar: — tlie faet is, Sir, that any allusion to 
these little eombinings together of friends for objects in 
them s(‘l VOS extromely laudable, but which the law terms 
oonspiraoies, are — you tak(^ m(‘, Sir? — best kept snug and 
among friends, you know/^ 

“Eh!^^ said Quilp, looking uj) with a perfectly vacant 
oounttmanoe. “ What do yo\i moan? ” 

“( 'autious, oxooodingly cautious, very right and ])roper! 
cried Brass, nodding his head. Mum, Sir, evaui here — my 
ineaning, Sir, t‘xa(*tly."' 

“ Voifr moaning (‘xaclly, you brazen scarecrow, — whaUs 
your jueaning? ’’ retcu-tod Q>uil|>. M'hy do 3'outalk to me 
<>f combining togotlior? Do / (combine? Do I know any- 
thing alumt your combinings? 

“No no, S»r — certainly not ; not by any iiieajis,’^ returned 
Brass. 

“ If you so wink and nod at me,'’ said the dwarf, look- 
ing about him as if for his ])ok(M*, 1*11 spoil the expression 

of your nio]tk(*y's face, I will.” 

“ Don’t ))ut yours(*lt* out of the way I l)eg, Sir,” rejoined 
Brass, checking himself with great alacrity. You’re quite 
right. Sir, quit(‘- right 1 shouldn't have mentioned the 
subject, Sir. It's much better not to. Yh)u’re quite right, 
Sir. Let \is change it, if you jdoase. Y'ou were asking, 
Sir, Sully told nu*, about our lodgin', lie has not returned, 
Sir.” 

^'No?'’ said Quilp, heating some rum in a little sauce- 
pan, and watehiiig it to pri‘vent its boiling over. “Why 
not? ” 

“Why, Sir,” returned l>rass, he — dear me, Mr. Quilp, 
Sir ” — 

“ MHiat’s the matt(*r? said tlui dwarf, stopping his hand 
in the act of carrying the saucepan to his moutli. 

“ You have forgotten the water, Sir,” said Brass. “And 
— exeuse me, Sir — but it’s burning hot.” 

Deigning no other than a practical answer to this remon- 
strance, Mr. Quilp raised the hot saucepan to his lips, and 
deliberately drank off all the spirit it contained, which 
might have been in quantity about half a pint, and had 
been bnt a moment before, when he took it off the fire, 
bubbling and hissing fiercely. Having swallowed this gen- 
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tie stimulant, and shaken his fist at the admiral, he bade 
Mr. Brass proceed. 

“But first, said Quil]), with his accustomed grin, “have 
a drop yourself — a nice drop — a good, warm, fiery drop.^’ 

“ Wiy, Sir,” replied Brass, “if there was such a thing 
as a mouthful of water that could be got without trouble — ” 

“There’s no such thing to be had hen',” cried the dwarf. 
“Water for lawyers! Melted lead and brimstone, you 
mean, nice hot blistering pitch and tar — that’s the thing 
for them — (di, Brass, eh?” 

“ Ifa ha ha! ” laughed Mr. Brass. “ Oh very biting! and 
yet it’s like being tickled — there’s a pleasure in it too, 
8ir!” 

“Drink that,” said ihe dwarf, who had by this time 
heated some more. “Toss it off, don’t leave any heel- 
tap, scorch your throat and be hap]>y.” 

The wretched Saiiip^ou took a few sho]*t sips of the 
licpior, which iiuimMliately distilled itself into burning 
tears, and in that forju came rolling dowii his cheeks into 
the pipkin again, turning the colour of his face and eyelids 
to a deei) red, and giving rise to a violent fit of coughing, 
in the midst of whi(*li he was still heard to declare, with 
the constancy of a mart\ ly that it was “ beautiful indeed! ” 
While he was yet in unspeakable agonies, the dwarf re- 
newed their coiivoj sation. 

“The lodger,” said Quilp, — ‘‘what about him?” 

“He is still. Sir,” returned Brass, Avith intervals of 
coughing, “stop]ung with the Garland family. He has 
only been home once, Sir, siiict'. the day of the examination 
of that culi)rit. He informed Mi\ llichard, Sir, that he 
couldn’t bear the house after Avhat had taken place; that 
he was Avretched in it ; and that he looked upon himself as 
being in a certain kind of Avay the cause of the occurrence. 
— A very excellent lodger, Sir. I hope Ave may not lose 
him.” 

“ Yah ! ” cried the dwarf. “ Xever thinking of anybody 
but yourself — why don’t you retrench then — scrape up, 
hoard, economize, eh? ” 

“ Why, Sir,” replied Brass, “ upon my Avord I think 
Sarah’s as good an economizer as any going. 1 do indeed, 
Mr. Quilp.” 

“ Moisten your clay, wet the other eye, drink, man ! ” cried 
the dwarf. “You took a clerk to oblige me.” 
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Delighted, Sir, 1 am sure, at any time,’^ replied Samp* 
son. Yes, Sir, I did.^^ 

“Then, now you may discharge him,’^ said Quilp. 
^‘There’s a means of retrenchment for you at once.^^ 
Discharge Mr. Richard, Sir?^^ cried Brass. 

Have you more than one clerk, you parrot, tliat you 
ask the question? Y(\s.’^ 

^‘Upon my word, Sir,’^ said Brass. I wasn’t j^repared 
for this — ” 

‘‘How could you hc?’^ sneered the dwarf, “when 1 
wasn’t? How <jiVn aiu I to tell you that I brought him 
to yon that I might always hav(^ my eye on him and know 
wliere he was — and that J liad a plot, a s(dieme, a little 
quiet piece of enjoyment afoot, of which the V(‘ry crcuiin 
and essence was, that this old man and grandchild (who 
have sunk underground I think) should be, while he and 
his lu’ccious friend believed them rich, in reality as poor as 
frozem rats? " 

“ I quite understood that, Sir,” rejoiu(‘d Hrass. “Thor- 
oughly.” 

“Well, Sir,” retorted Quilp, “and do you understand 
now, that tliey’re )taf poor — that liny can’t be, if tliey 
have sudi men as your lodger searching for them and scour- 
ing the (‘ountry far and wide? ” 

“Of course I do, Sir,” said Sampson 
^ “Of course you do,” retorted the dwarf, viciously snap- 
ping at his words ‘‘ Of course do you understand then, 
that it’s no matter what comes of this fellow? of course do 
you understand that for any other purpose he’s no man for 
me, nor for you? ” 

“I have frequently said to Sarah, Sir,” returned Brass, 
“that he was of no use at all in the business. You can’t 
put any confidence in him, Sir. If you’ll believe me I’ve 
found tliat fellow, in the commonest litth' matters of the 
office that have been trusttul to him, blurting out the truth, 
though expressly cautioned. The aggravation of that chap, 
Sir, has exceeded anything you can imagine, it has indeed. 
Nothing but the i:espcet and obligation I owe to you. Sir — ” 

As it was plain that Sampson was bent on a compliment- 
ary harangue, unless he received a timely interruption, 
Mr. Quilp politely tapped him on the crown of his head 
with the little saucepan, and requested tliat he would be so 
obliging as to hold his peace. 
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Practical, Sir, practical, said Brass, rubbing the place 
and smiling; ‘‘but still extremely pleasant — immensely 
so!^^ 

“Hearken to me, will you?^^ returned Quilp, “or Fll 
be a little more pleasant, presently. There^s no chance of 
his comrade and friend returning. The scamp has been 
obliged to fly, as I learn, for some knavery, and has found 
his way abroad. Let him rot tliere.” 

“ Certainly, Sir. Quite proper. — Forcible ! ” cried Brass, 
glancing at the admiral again, as if he made a third in 
company. “ Extremely forcible ! ” 

“1 liate hijii,’^ said Quilp between his teeth, “and have 
always hated liim, for family reasons. Besides, he was an 
intractalde ruflian ; otherwise Ita would have been of use. 
This fellow is pigeon-hearted, and light-lxeaded. I don’t 
want him any longer. Let him hang or drown — starve — 
go to the devil.” 

“ By all means, Sir,” returned Brass. “ When would you 
wish him. Sir, to — ha, ha! — to make that little excursion? ” 

“ Wlien tliis trial’s over,” said Quilp. “xis soon as 
that’s ended, send liiiu about his business.” 

“It shall be dom^, Sir,” returned Brass; “by all meaxis. 
It will be rather a blow to Sarali, Sir, but she has all her 
feelings under control. Ah, Mr. Quilp, I often think. Sir, 
if it had only pleased Providence to bring you and Sarah 
together in earlier life, what blessed results would have 
flowed from such a union ! You never saw our dear father^ 
Sir? — A charming gentleman. Sarali was his pride and 
joy. Sir. He would have closed his eyes in bliss, would 
Foxey, Mr. Quilp, if lie could have found her such a part- 
ner. You esteem her. Sir? ” 

“ I love her,” croaked the dwarf. 

“ You’re very good. Sir,” returned Brass, “ I am sure. Is 
there any other order. Sir, that I can take a note of, besides 
this little matter of Mr. Richard? ” 

“None,” replied the dwarf, seizing the saucepan. “Let 
us drink the lovely Sarah.” 

“ If we could do it in something. Sir, that wasn’t quite 
boiling,” suggested Brass humbly, “perhaps it would be 
better. I think it would be more agreeable to her feelings, 
when she comes to hear from me of the honour you have 
done her, if she learns it was in liquor rather cooler than 
the last, Sir.” 
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But to these remonstrances Mr. Qiiilp turned a deaf ear. 
Sampson Brass, who was by this time anything but sober, 
being compelled to take further draughts of the same strong 
bowl, found that, instead of at all contributing to his re- 
covery, they had the novel etfect of making the counting- 
house spin round and round with extrciuie velocity, and 
causing the floor and ceiling to heave in a very distressing 
manner. After a brief stupour, he awoke to a conscious- 
ness of being partly under tlie table and partly under tlie 
grate. This position not being th(‘, most comfortable one 
he could have chosen for hims(df, lui managcHl to stagger 
to his feet, and, holding on by the admiral, looked round 
for his host. 

Mj*. Brass’s first impression was, that liis host was gone 
and had left him there alone — porha2)s locked him in for 
the night. A. strong smell of tobac(*o, lioweviu*, suggested 
a new train of idi^as, he lookt'd u])wards, and saw that the 
dwarf was smoking in his hammock, 

I ‘^Good bye, Sir,’’ cried Brass faintly. “Good bye, Sir.” 

! ‘ “ Won’t you stop all night? ” said the dwarf, peephig 
out. “Do stop all niglit.” 

i “I couldn’t indeed, Sir,” roidicd Brass, who was almost 
dead from nausea and the cdoseness of the room. “If 
you’d have the goodness to show 3 ne a light, so that I may 
see my Avay across the yard, Sir — ” 

(Juilii was out in an instant; not with his legs first, or 
his head first, or his arms first, but bodily — altogether. 

^ “To bo sure,” in said, taking up a lantern, which was 
now the only light in the jdace. “ Vn) careful how you go, 
my dear friend. Be sure to 2)ick your way among the tim- 
ber, for all the rusty nails are upwards. There’s a dog in 
the lane. He bit a man last night, and a woman the night 
before, and last Tuesday lie killed a child — but that was in 
play. Don’t go too near liini.” 

“Which side of the road is he. Sir?” asked Brass, in 
great dismay. 

“He lives on the right hand,” said Qiiilp, “but some- 
times he hides on the left, ready for a S2)rmg. He’s uncer- 
tain in that respect. Mind you take care of yourself. I’ll 
never forgive you if you don’t. There’s the light out — 
never mind — ^you know the way — straight on ! ” 

Quilp had slily shaded the light by holding it against 
his breast, and now stood chuckling and shaking from head 
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to foot in a rapture of delight, as he heard the lawyer 
stumbling up the yard, and now and then falling heavily 
down. At length, however, he got quit of the place, and 
was out of hearing. 

The dwarf shut himself up again, and sprang once more 
.into his hammock. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

Thk professional gentleman who had given Kit that con- 
solatory piece of inforjriation relative to the settlement of his 
trifle of business at tlie Old J^ailey, and the probability of 
its being very soon disposed of, turned out to bo quite cor- 
rect in his prognosticati' >us. In eight days’ time, the ses- 
sions commenced. In one day afterwards, the Gnind Jury 
found a True Bill again.st Christopher Nubbles for felony; 
and ill two days from that finding, the aforesaid Christo- 
pher Nubbles was called upon to plead Guilty or Not 
Guilty to an Indictment for that he the said Christoplier did 
feloniously abstract and steal from the dwelling-house and 
oflicc of one Sampson Brass, gentleman, one Bank Note for 
Five Pounds issued by the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England ; in contravention of the Statutes in that 
case made and jirovidod, and against the peace of our Sov- 
ereign Lord the King, his crown, and dignity. 

To this indictment, Christoi^her Nubbles, in a low and 
trembling voice, ])leaded Not Guilty: and here let those 
who are in the habit of forming hasty judgments from ap- 
pearances, and who would have had Christopher, if inno- 
cent, speak out very strong and loud, observe, that confine- 
ment and anxiety wdll subdue the stoutest hearts ; and that 
to one who has been close shut up, though it be only for 
ten or eleven days, seeing but stone walls and a very few 
stony faces, the sudden entrance into a great hall filled 
with life is a rather disconcerting and startling circum- 
stance. To this it must be added, that life in a wig is to 
a large class of people much more terrifying and impressive 
than life with its own head of hair; and if, in addition to 
these considerations, there be further taken into account 
Kit’s natural emotion on seeing the two Mr, Garlands and 
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the little Notary looking on with pale and anxious faces, it 
will perhai)S seem matter of no vejy great wonder that he 
should have b(»en rather out of sorts, and unable to make 
himself exactly at home. 

Although he liad never seen either of the Mr. Garlands, 
or Mr. Witherden, since the time of his arrest, he had been 
given to understand that they had employed counsel for 
him. Therefore, when one of the gentlemen in wigs got 
up and said am for the prisoner, my Lord,” Kit made 
liimabow; and when another gentleman in a wig got up 
and said And Ihii against linn, my Lord,” Kit trembled 
very much, and bowed to liiiu too. And didn^t ho liope in 
his own heart that Jiis gentleman was a match for the 
other gentleman, and would make him ashamed of liimself 
in no time ! 

The gentleman who was against him had to speak first, 
and being in dreadfully good spirits (for he had, in the last 
trial, very nearly luoeured the acquittal of a young gentle- 
man who had liad the misfortune to murder his father) he 
spoke up you maybesim*; telling the Jury that if they 
acquitted tliis prisoner they ]iiust expect to suffer no less 
pangs and agonies than he had told the other Jury they 
would certainly undergo if they convicted that i)risoiier. 
And when lie had told tliem all about the case, and tliat he 
had never known a worse case, he stop])cd a little while, 
like a man who had something terrible to tell them, and 
then said that he understood an attempt would be made by 
his learned friend (and hen^ ho looked sideways at Kit^s 
gentleman) to impeach the testimony of those bnmaeulate 
witnesses whom he should call before them ; but he did hope 
and trust that his learned friend would have a greater 
respect and veneration for the chara(*tor of the iirosecutor; 
than whom, as he well knew, there did not exist, and never 
had existed, a more honourable member of that most hon- 
ourable profession to which ]je was attached. And then he 
said, did the Jury know Be vis Marks? And if they did 
know Be vis Marks (as he trusted, for their own characters, 
they did) did they know the historical and elevating asso- 
ciations connected with that most remarkable spot? Did 
they believe that a man like Brass could reside in a place 
like Bevis Marks, and not be a virtuous and most upright 
character? And when he had said a great deal to them on 
this point, he remembered that it was an insult to their un- 
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derstandings to make any remarks on what they must have 
felt so strongly without liim, and therefore called Sami>son 
Brass into the witness-box, straightway. 

Then up comes Mr. Brass, very brisk and fresli ; and, 
having bowed to the judge, like a man who has had the 
pleasure of seeing him before and who hopes he has been 
pretty well since their last meeting, folds his arms, and 
looks at his gentleman as much as to say Here I am — 
full of evidence — Tap me!^^ And tln^ gentleman does tap 
Jiim presently, and with great discretion too ; drawing off 
tlie evidence by little and little, and making it run quite 
clear and bright in the eyes of all present. Then Kit^s 
gentleman takes him in hand, l)ut can make nothing of 
him; and after a great many very long questions and very 
short answers, ]Mr. Sampson Brass goes down in glory. 

To him succeeds Sarali, avIio in like manner is easy to be 
managed by Mr, Brass’s gentleman, but very obdurate to 
Kit’s. In short, Kit’s gentleman can get nothing out of 
her but a repetition of what sl)e has said before (only a lit- 
tle stronger this time, as against his client), and therefore 
lets her go, in some confusion. Then Mr. Brass’s gentle- 
man calls Richard Swiveller, and Richard Swiveller ap- 
pears accordingly. 

Now, Mr. Brass’s gentleman lias it whispered in liis ear 
that this witness is disposed to be friendly to the prisoner 
— whicli, to say the tiiith, lie is rather glad to heai’, as his 
strength is considered to lie in what is familiarly termed 
badgering. Wherefore, he begins by requesting the officer 
to be quite sure that this witness kisses the book, and then 
goes to work at him, tooth and nail. 

“Mr. Swiveller,” says this gentleman to Dick, when he 
has told his tale with evident reluctance and a desire to 
make the best of it: “Pray, Sir, where did you dine yes- 
terday? ” — “Where did I dine yesterday?” — “Ay, Sir, 
where did you dine yesterday — was it near here. Sir? ” — 
“Oh to be sure — yes — just over the way.” — “To be sure. 
Yes. Just over the way,” repeats Mr. Brass’s gentleman, 
with a glance at the Court — “ Alone, Sir? ” — “ I beg your 
pardon,” says Mr. Swiveller, who has not caught the ques- 
tion — “ ^Aloncy Sir? ” repeats Mr. Brass’s gentleman in a 
voice of thunder, “did you dine alone? Did you treat any- 
body, Sir? Come!” — “Oh yes, to be sure — yes, I did,” 
says Mr* Swiveller with a smile. “ Have the goodness 'co 
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banish a levity, Sir, which is very ill-suited to the place in 
which you stand (though perhai)s you have reason to be 
thankful that it\s only that place),^^ says Mr. Brass’s gen- 
tleman, witli a nod of the head insinuating that the dock 
is Mr. Swivellcr’s legitimate sphere of action; ‘‘and attend 
to me. You were waiting about hero yesterday in expecta- 
tion tliat this trial was coming on. You dined over the 
way. You treated somebody. Now, was that somebody 
brother to the prisoner at Vhe bar?” — Mr. Swiveller is 
proceeding to c.cplain — “Yes or No, Sir,” cries Mr. 
Brass’s genthnnan — “ But will you allow me — ” — “ Yes or 
No, Sir” — ‘‘Yes it was, but — ” — “Yes it was,” cries the 
gentleman, taking him up short — “And a very pretty wit- 
ness ifou are ! ” 

Down sits !Mr. Brass's gentleman. Kit’s gtmtleman, not 
knowing how the matter really stands, is atraid to pursue 
the subject, lliehard Swiveller retires abashed. Judge, 
jury, and spectators have visions of his lounging about 
withau ill-looking, large-whiskered, dissolute young fellow 
of six feet high. The reality is, little Jac^ob, with the 
calves of his legs exposed to the 0})eu air, and himself tied 
up iu a shawl. Nobody knows the truth, everybody be- 
lieves a falsehood — and all because of the ingenuity of Mr. 
Brass’s gentleman! 

ThcJi come the witnesses to character, and here Mr 
Brass’s gentleman shines again. It turns out that Mr. 
Garland has had no (duiractor with Kit, no recommendation 
of him but from his own mother, and that he was suddenly 
dismissed by his former master for unknown reasons. 
“Really, !Mr. Garland,” says Mr. Brass’s gentleman, “for 
a person wdio has arrived at your time of life, you are, to 
say the least of it, singularly indiscreet, I think.” The 
Jury think so too, and find Kit guilty. lie is taken off, 
humbly protesting his innocence. The spectators settle 
themselves in their places witli renewed attention, for there 
are several female witnesses to be examined in the next 
case, and it has been rumoured that Mr. Brass’s gentleman 
will make great fun in cross-examining them for the prisoner, 

Kit’s mother, poor woman, is waiting at the grate below 
stairs, accompanied by Barbara’s mother (who, honest 
soul ! never does anything but cry, and hold the baby), and 
a sad interview ensues. The newspaper-i*eading turnkey 
has told them all. He don’t think it will be transportation 
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for life, because there’s time to prove the good character 
yet, and that is sure to serve him. He wonders what he 
did it for. “He never did it!” cries Kit’s mother. 
“Well,” says the turnkey, “I won’t contradict you. It’s 
all one now, whether he did or not.” 

Kit’s motlier can reach his hand through the bars, and 
clasps it — God, and those to whom he has given such tender- 
ness, only know in how much agony. Kit bids lior keep a 
good heart, and, under iiretence of having the children 
lifted u}) to kiss him, prays Barbara’s mother in a whis])(‘r 
to take licr home. 

“ Some friend will rise up for ns, inotlier,” cries Kit, 
“ I am sure. If not now, before long. JMy innocence will 
come out, mother, and 1 shall bo brought back again; I 
feel confidence in that. You must teach little Jacob and 
the baby how all this was, for if they thought I had ever 
been dishonest, when they grow old (‘iiough to understand, 
it would break my lieart to know it, if L Avas thousands of 
miles aAvay. — Oh! is there no good gentlenian here, Avho 
will take care of her ! ” 

Tlie hand slips out of his, for the poor creature sinks 
doAvu upon the earth, insensible, llichard Swiveller conies 
hastily up, elboAvs the bystanders out of the Avay, takes her 
{after some trouble) in one ai*m after the manner of theat- 
rical ravishers, and nodding to Kit, and commanding Bar- 
bara’s mother to folio av, for lie has a coach waiting, boars 
her swiftly off. 

Well; Ricliard took her home. And what astonishing 
absurdities in the Avay of (piotation from song and poem he 
perpetrated on the road, no man knows. He took her 
home, and stayed till she was recovered; and, having no 
money to pay the coach, w^ent bach in state to Bevis Marks, 
bidding the driver (for it Avas Hatiirday night) Avait at the 
door while he went in for “ change.” 

“Mr. Richard, Sir,” said Brass cheerfully, “Good even- 
ing.” 

Monstrous as Kit’s tale had apjAeared at first, Mr. Rich- 
ard did, that night, half susiiect his affable employer of 
some deep villany. Perhaps it was but the misery he had 
just witnessed Avhich gave his careless nature this impulse ; 
but, be that as it may, it was very strong upon him, and he 
said in as few words as possible, what he wanted. 

“Money I ” cried Brass, taking out his purse. " Ha hal 
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To be sure, Mi-. Richard, to be sure, Sir. All men must 
live. You haven’t change for a five-pound note, have you. 
Sir?” 

‘‘ No,” returned Dick, shortly. 

said Brass, “liere’s the very sum. That saves 
trouble. You’re very welcome I’m sure. — Mr. Richard, 
Sir—” 

Dick, Avho had by this time reached the door, turned 
round. 

needn’t,” said Brass, “ trouble yourself to come 
ba<‘k any more. Sir.” 

‘a^]h?” 

** You see, Mr. Richard,” said Brass, thrusting his hands 
ill Ids pockets and rocking hiniself to and fro upon Ids 
stool, ‘Hlie fact is, that a man of your abilities is lost Sir, 
quite lost, in onr dry and mouldy line. It’s terrible drudg- 
ery — shocking. L sliould say now that the stage, or the 
— or the army, IMr. Richard — or something very superior 
in the licensed victualling way — was the kind of thing that 
would call out the g(‘idus of such a man as you. 1 hope 
you'll look in to sec us now and tluni. Sall}^, Sir, will be 
delighted I’m sur(‘. Slie’s extremely sorry to lose yon, 
]VIr. Richard, but a sense of her duty to society reconciles 
lier. — An amazing creature that, Sir! You’ll find the 
money quite correct, 1 think. There’s a cracked window. 
Sir, but I’vo not made any deduction on that account. 
AVlumever wo ]uirt with friends, Mr. Richard, let us part 
liberally. A (h lightful sentiment, Sir! ” 

To all these rambling observations, Mr, Swiveller an- 
sw(‘red not one word, but, returning for the aquatic jacket, 
rolled it into a tight round ball, looking steadily at Brass 
meanwhile as if he had some intention of bowling him 
down with it. He only took it under his arm, however, 
and marched out of the office in profound silence. Directly 
he had closed the door, he opened it, stared in again for a 
few moments with the same portentous gravity ; and nod- 
ding his head once, in a slow and ghost-like manner, van- 
ished. 

II 0 paid the coachman and turned his back on Bevis 
Marks, big Avith great designs for the comforting of Kit’s 
mother and the aid of Kit himself. 

But the lives of gentlemen devoted to such pleasures as 
Richard Swiveller, are extremely ^jrecarious. The spiri- 
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tual excitement of the last fortnight, working upon a sys- 
tem affected in no slight degree by the spirituous excite* 
ment of some years, ]>roved a little too much for him. 
That very night, Mr. Richard was seized with an alarming 
illness, and in twenty-four hours was stricken with a rag- 
ing fever. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

Tossixg to and fro upon his liot, uneasy bed; tormented 
by a fierce thirst whicJi nothing could appease; unable to 
find, in any change of postiu o, a uioment^s peace or ease ; and 
rambling ever through ([(‘srnts of thought where there was 
no resting-place, no sight or sonnd suggestive of refresh- 
m(*ut or repose, nothing but a dull eternal weariness, with 
no change but the restless shiftings of his miserable body, 
and the weary wanderings of liis iniiul, constant still to one 
ever-present anxiety — to a sense of something left undone, 
of some fearful obstacle to be surmounted, of some earking 
care that would not bo driven away, and haunted the dis- 
tempered brain, now in this form, now in that — always 
shadowy and dim, but ie(*oguizable for the Sfuiie phaiitoni 
in every shape it took, darkening every vision like an evil 
conscience, and making slumber horrible ; in these slow tor- 
tures of his dread disease, tlie unfortunate Richard lay 
wasting and cousiimiug iiicli })y iiie.li, until at last, when 
he seemed to fight and struggle to rise up, and to be held 
down by devils, he sank into a deep sleep, and dreamed no 
more. 

He awoke ; and, with a sensation of most blissful rest, 
better than sleep itself, begiui gradually to remember some- 
thing of these sufferings, and to think what a long night it 
had been, and whether he had not been delirious twice or 
thrice. Happening in the midst of these cogitations to 
raise his hand, he was astonished to find how heavy it 
seemed, and yet how thin and light it really was. Still he 
felt indifferent and happy ; and having no curiosity to pur- 
sue the subject, remained in the same waking slumber un- 
til his attention was attracted by a cough. This made him 
doubt whether he had locked his door last night, and feel 
a little surprised at having a companion in the room. Still, 
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he lacked energy to followup this train of thought; and 
unconsciously fell, in a luxury of repose, to staring at some 
green stripes upon tlie becl-furniture, and associating them 
sta'angely with jaatchcs of fresh turf, while the yellow 
ground laetween aiiade gravel-walks, and so helped out a 
long perspective of trim gardens. 

lit; was rambling in imagination ui)on these terraces, and 
had f[iiite lost himself among thtnn indeed, when he heard 
the cough once more. Tlie Avalks shrank into stripes again 
at the sound; and raising hiinselt* a little in the bed, and 
holding the curtain optm with oite hand, lie looked out. 

The same room (*(*riainly, and still by candle-light ; but 
with wliat unbounded astonisliinent did he see all those 
bottles, and basins, and articles of liiien airing by the lire, 
and siieh-like furniture of a sick chamber — all very clean 
and neat, but all quite di He rent from anything he had left 
there, when he went to IkhI! 'Jdie atmosphere, too, tilled 
with a cool smell of herbs and vinegai‘; the floor newly 
sprinkled; the — the wlmt? The Marchioness? Yes; 
jdaying cribbage with herself at the talde. There she sat, 
inhmt upon lu'r game, coiigliing now and then in a subdued 
manner as if she feared to disturb him — shuffling the; cards, 
cutting, dealing, jjlaying, counting, j)(;gging — going through 
all the mysteries of cribbage as thougli she had been in full 
practice from her cradle! 

Mr, Swiveller contemplated these things for a short 
time, and suffering the curtain to fall into its former posi- 
tion, laid his heed upon the ] allow again. 

“ Vm dreaming,’^ thought Richard, that’s clear. When 
I went to b(;d, my liands were not nnuh; of egg-shells; and 
now I can almost sec tlirough ’em. If this is not a dream, 
I have woke up by mistake in an Ai abian Night, instead 
of a London one. Rut I have no doubt I’m asleep. Not 
the least.” 

Here the small servant had another cough. 

^Wery remarkable !” thought Mr. Swiveller. never 
dreamt such a real cough as that before. I don’t know, 
indeed, that I ever dreamt either a cough or a sneeze. 
Perhaps it’s part of tlie philosojihy of dreams that one 
never does. There’s another — and another — I say, — I’m 
dreaming rather fast ! ” 

For the purpose of testing his real condition, Mr. Swiv- 
eller, after some reflection, pinched himself in the arm. 
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Queerer still ! ’’ he thought. I came to bed rather 
pliimp than otherwise, and now there^s nothing to lay hold 
of. • I'll take anotlier survey.” 

The result of this further inspection was, to convince Mr. 
Swiveller that the objects by which he was surrounded 
were real, and that ho saw tlieni, beyond all question, with 
his waking eyes. 

^^It’s an Arabian Night, that’s what it is,” said Ruthard. 

I’m in Damascus or (Tiand (^airo. The Marcdiioness is a 
Genie, and having had a Avager with another (Jenio about 
Avho is the handsoni(*st yoimg man aliv(*, and the worthiest 
to be the husband of tlie Ih-inoess of Cliina, has brought me 
away, room and all, t<> C()m])are us togetlier. IVrliaps,” 
said Mr. Swiveller, turning languidly round upon his }>il- 
loAV, and looking on that sid(‘ <d' Ids b(‘d wliicli was 
next tlu‘ wall, ‘*tlie Princess ina}’ lx*, still — No, she’s 
gone.” 

Not feeling quite satisfie<l with this ex])lanation, as, even 
taking it to be the e.orre(;t one, it still involved a little 
mystery and doubt, M\\ Swiveller raised the curtain again, 
deteianined to take the first favourable opportunity of ad- 
dressing his companion. An occasion soon presented itself. 
The Marchioness dealt, turned up a knave, and omitted to 
take the usual advfuitage : u[)on whi(*h M r. Swiveller called 
out as loud as he could — ^’Two for his heels! ” 

The Marchioness jum])ed u]) quickly, and clapped her 
hands. ‘‘‘Arabian Night, certainly,” thought Mr. Swivel- 
ler; ‘Gdiey ahvays clap their hands instead of ringing the 
bell. Now for the two thousand black slaves, with jars of 
jewels on their heads! ” 

It appeared, hoAvever, that she had only clapped her 
hands in joy; for directly afterAvards she began to laugh, 
and then to cry ; declaring, not in choice Arabic but in fa- 
miliar English, that she Avas ‘‘ so glad, she didn’t know what 
to do.” 

^‘Marchioness,” said Mr. SAviA^'cller, thoughtfully, “l)e 
pleased to draAv nearer. First of all, Avill you have the 
goodness to inform me Avhere I shall find my voice ; and 
secondly, Avhat has become of my flesh? ” 

The Marchioness only shook her head mournfully, and 
cried again; whereupon Mr. SAviveller (being very weak) 
felt his own eyes affected likewise. 

“ I begin to infer, from your manner and these appear- 
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ances, Marchioness,’’ — said Richard after a pause, and 
smiling ivith a trembling lip, ^Hhat I have been ill.” 

‘‘You just have!” replied the small servant, wiping 
})er eyes. “And haven’t you been a talking nonsense! ” 

“Oh!” said “Very ill, Marchioness, have 1 

been? ” 

“J>ead, all but,” rejdied the small servant. “I never 
thought you’d g«*t betbu*. Thank Heaven you have! ” 

Mr. Swivelhu’ was silent for a long whil(\ l>y and bye, 
he began to talk again — impiiring liow long he had been 
there. 

“Throe weeks tO'ni(3iTOw,” replied the small servant. 

“ Three Avhat? ” said Diek. 

“ Weeks,” r(‘tiirned the Marchioness emphatically; 
“three long, slow weeks.” 

The bare thought of liaving l)een in such extremity 
e.aused Richard to fall into another silence, and to lie flat 
down again at his full length. The iSIarchioness, having 
arrangi'd the l)ed-c.loth(‘S more comfortably, and felt that 
Jiis hands and forelumd were cpiite cool — a discovery that 
tilled lior with dcdight — cHcmI a. little more, and then aj)- 
herself to getting bui ready, and making some thin 
dry toast. 

While she- was thus engaged, Mr. Swiveller looked on 
with a grateful heart, very mucli astonished to see how 
thoroughly at liome she made lierself, and attributing this 
attention, in its origin, to Sally IVass, whom, in his own 
mind, lie could not thank enough. Wlieii the Marchioness 
liad finished her toasting, she sjiriuid a clean cloth on a 
tray, and brought him some cris]) slices and a great basin 
of weak tea, with which (she said) the doctor had left word 
he might refresh himself Avhen lie awoke. She propped 
him up with pillows, if not as skilfully as if she had been 
a professional nui’vse all her life, at l(‘ast as tenderly ; and 
looked on with unutterable satisfaction while the patient — 
stopping every now and then to shako her by the hand — 
took his poor meal with an appetite and relish, which the 
greatest dainties of the earth, under any other circum- 
stances, would have failed to provoke. Having cleared 
away, and disposed everything comfortably about him 
again, she sat down at the table to take her own tea. 

“Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, “how’s Sally?” 

The small servant screwed her face into an expression of 
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the very uttermost entanglement of slyness, and shook her 
head. 

‘‘ What, haven' t you seen her lately? ’’ said Dick. 

^SSeen her! cried the small servant. Bless you, I’ve 
run away ! ” 

Mr. Swiveller immediately laid himself down again 
quite flat, and so remained for about live minutes. By 
slow degrees he resumed his sitting posture after that 
lapse of time, and inquired : 

‘‘And where do you live. Marchioness? ” 

“ Live ! ” cried tlie small servant. “ Here ! ” 

‘‘Oh!” said Mr. Swiveller. And with that he fell 
down flat again, as suddenly as if he had been shot. Thus 
he remained, motionless and bereft of speech, until she had 
finished her meal, put everything in its place, and swept 
the hearth ; when he motioned her to bring a chair to the 
bedside, and, being propped up again, opened a farther 
conversation. 

“And so,” said Dick, “you have run away?” 

“Yes,” said the Marchioness, “and they’ve been a tizing 
of me.” 

“Been — I beg your pardon,” said Dick — “what have 
they been doing? ” 

“ Been a tizing of me — tizing you know — in the news- 
papers,” rejoined the Marchioness. 

“Ay, ay,” said Dick, “advertising?” 

The small servant nodded and winked. Her eyes were 
so red with waking and crying, that the Tragic Muse might 
have winked with greater consistency. And so Dick felt. 

“Tell me,” said he, “how it was that you thought of 
coming here.” 

“Why, you see,” returned the Marchioness, “when you 
was gone, I hadn’t any friend at all, because the lodger he 
never come back, and I didn’t know where either him or 
you was to be found, you know. But one morning, when 
I was — ” 

“ Was near a keyhole? ” suggested Mr. Swiveller, observ- 
ing that she faltered. 

“Well then,” said the small servant, nodding; “when I 
was near the office keyhole — as you see me through, you 
know — I heard somebody saying that she lived here, and was 
the lady whose house you lodged at, and that you was took 
very bad, and wouldn’t nobody come and take care of you. 
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Mr. Brass, lie says, ‘ It’s no business of mine; ’ and Miss 
Sully, she says, ^ He’s a funny chap, but it’s no business 
of mine;’ and the, lady went away, and slummed the door 
to, Avlien sh(^ went out, I can tell you. So 1 mn away that 
night, and come lan’O, and told ’em you was my brother, 
and they b(dieved m(‘, and I’ve been hero ever since.” 

^•■ This ]) 0 ()r little Marchioness has been wearing herself 
lo death ! ” erieil Dick. 

‘‘Ko, 1 hav(m’t,” she vcdurned, ‘^not a bit of it. Don’t 
you mind about nH‘. L like, sitting up, and I’ve often had 
a sleep, bless you, iii om^ of tlie*m chairs. But if you could 
have S(‘en how you tried to jump out o’ winder, and if you 
<*,oul<l hav(>. heard Imw you used to keep on singing and 
making s]H*(M*,hes, you wouldn’t have believed it — I’m so 
glad you’re better, iMr. Liv(*rt‘r.” 

“Liverer indetnl ! ” said Dick thoughtfully. It’s well 
I am a liverer. 1 strongly suspect I should have died, 
M-Un'liioiuiss, but for you.” 

At tliis })oint, Mr. Swiveller took the small servant’s 
hand in his again, and bidng, as wo have seen, but poorly, 
luiglit in struggling to exi)r(‘ss Iiis thanks have made his 
eyes as red as hers, but that she (piickly changed the theme 
by making him lie down, and urging him to keep very 
quiet. 

“The doctor,” she told him, “said you Avas to be kept 
(piite still, and tliere Avas to be no noise nor nothing. Now, 
take a rest, and then Ave’ll talk again. I’ll sit by you, you 
know. If yon shut your ey^s, perluips you’ll go to sleep. 
You’ll be all tlie better for it, if you do.” 

The Marchioness, in saying these words, brought a little 
table to the bedside, took her seat at it, and began to work 
away at tlu' coiicoc.tiou of some cooling drink, Avith the ad- 
dress of a score of chemists. Kichard Swiveller, being 
indeed fatigued, fell into a slumber, and Avaking in about 
half an liour, inquired Avhat time it Avas. 

“ Just gone half after six,” replied his small friend, help- 
ing him to sit up again. 

“Marchioness,” said Richard, ])assing his hand over his 
forehead and turning suddenly round, as though the sub- 
ject but that moment flashed upon him, “ Avhat has become 
of Kit? ” 

He had been sentenced to transportation for a great 
many years, she said. 
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^^Has he gone?^' asked Dick — ^4iLs mother — how is 
— what has become of her? 

His nurse shook her head, and answered that she knew 
nothing about them. 

Ihit, if 1 thought,” said she, very slowly, ^^that you'd 
keep quiet, and not ])ut yourself into another fevej*, I could 
tell you — but I won’t now.” 

‘‘ Yes, do,'” said Dick. “ It Avill amuse me.” 

“Oh ! wouJd it tlioughi ” jcjoiiHMl the small servant, with 
a liorritied look. “ L know better than that. Wait till 
yoii^re better and then I’ll tell yow.’^ 

Dick looked very earnestly at liis little friend; and his 
eyes, being large and hollow from illness, assisted the ex- 
pression so much, that she was quite frightened, and be- 
sought him not to think any more about it. What had 
already fallen from her, howewer, had not only piqued his 
curiosity, but seiiously abnmed him, wherefore he urged 
h(u* to tell liim the woi'st at once. 

“Oh! there’s no worst in it,” said the small servant. 
“It hasn’t anything to do with you.” 

“Has it anything to do with — is it anything you lieard 
through chinks or keyhor(‘s, and that you were not intended 
to hear? ” asked Di(jk, in a Imuitliless state. 

“ Y(‘s,” replied the small seiwaiit. 

“Ill — ill Be vis Marks? ” pursued Di(*k hastily. “Con- 
versations between l>rass and Sally?” 

“Yes,” cried the small servant again. 

Kichard Swiveller thrust his lank arm out of bed, and, 
gripping her by the wrist and drawing her close to him, 
bade her out with it, and freely too, or he would not answer 
for the consequences ; being wholly unable to endure that 
state of excitement and expectation. She, seeing that he 
was greatly agitated, and that the effects of postponing her 
revelation might be much more injurious than any tliat were 
likely to ensue from its being made at once, promised com- 
pliance, on condition that the patient kept himself i)er- 
fectly quiet, and abstained froju starting up or tossing about. 

“ But if you begin to do that,” said the small servant, 
“I’ll leave off. And so I tell you.” 

“You can’t leave off* till you have gone on,” said Dick. 
“And do go on, there’s a darling. Speak, sister, speak. 
Pretty Polly say — Oh tell me when, and tell me where, 
pray Marchioness, I beseech you 1 ” 
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Unable to resist these fervent adjurations, which Rich- 
ard Swiveller ])oiired out as passionately as if they had 
been of the most solemn and tremendous nature, his coin- 
})anion spoke thus : 

“ Wcill ! Before I run away, I used to sleep in the kitchen 
— where we i)layed cards, you know. Miss Sally used to 
kc’cp the key of the kitchen door in her pocket, and she al- 
ways come down at night to take away the candle and rake 
out the lire. When she had done tliat, she left me to go 
to bed in the dark, hxiked the door on the outside, put the 
key in her ]^o(;k(^t again, and k(*pt me lo(‘ked up till she 
(jomc (iown in tlui jnorning — very i^arly T can tell you — and 
let mo out. I was te]Tibl(‘ afraib of being kept like tliis, 
because if there was a lire, I thought tlu^y might forget me 
and only take care of themselves you know. So whenever 
T see an old rusty key anywlierc', 1 ])icked it up and tried 
if it woidd lit. ih(». door, and at last 1 found in the dust cel- 
lar a key that lit it.” 

ller(‘, Mr. Swiveller made a violent deiuonstratiou with 
his legs. But tlu'. sjuall servant immediately pausing in 
litir talk, he subsided again, and, pleading a momentary 
forgetfulness of their compact, entreated her to jnoceed. 

‘<They kept mo yovy short,” said tlie small servant. 
*^Oh! you can’t tliiidc how sliort they kept me! So 1 used 
to come out at uight after thcyM gone to bed, and feel 
about ill the dark for bits of biscuit, or sangwitches that 
you’d left in the ofllice, or even j)i(H*.es of orange peel to put 
into C(dd watev and make Ixdieve it was wine. Did you 
ever taste orange peel and water? ” 

Mr. Swiveller re])lied that lu* had never tasted that ar- 
dent liquor; and once more urged liis friend to resume the 
thread of her narrative. 

‘Mf you make believe very mueh, it’s quite nice,” said 
the small servant; ‘4)ut if you don’t, you know, it seems 
as if it would bear a little moio seasoning, certainly. 
W(dl, sometimes I used to come out after they’d gone to 
bed, and sometimes before, you know; and one or two 
nights before there was all that precious noise in the office 
— when the young man was took, I mean — I come upstairs 
while Mr. Brass and Miss Sally was a sittin’ at the office 
fire ; and I’ll tell you the truth, that I come to listen again 
about the key of the safe.” 

Mr, Swiveller gathered up his knees so as to make a 
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great cone of the bed-clothes, and conveyed into his coun- 
tenance an expression of the utmost concern. But the 
small servant pausing, and holding up her finger, the cone 
gently disappeared, though the look of concern did not. 

There was him and her,’^ said the small servant, 
sittin’ by the fire, and talking softly together. Mr. Brass 
says to Miss Sally, ‘ Uf)ou my word,^ he says, <it^s a dan- 
gerous thing, and it might get us into a world of trouble, 
and I don’t half like it.’ She says — you know her way — 
she says, ‘ You’re the chickenest-hearted, feeblest, faintest 
man I ever see, and I think,’ she says, ^ that I ought to have 
been the brother, and you the sister. Isn’t Qiiilp,’ she says, 
^ our principal support? ’ ‘ Pie certainly is, ’ says Mr. Brass. 
^ And an’t we,’ she says, ‘ constantly ruining somebody or 
other in the way of business?’ ^ AVe certainly are,’ says 
Mr. Jh*ass. ^ Then does it signify,’ she says, ‘ about ruin- 
ing this Kit when Qiiilj) liesires it?’ ‘ Lt certainly does 
not signify,’ says Brass. Then, they whispered and 
laughed for a long time about there being no danger if it 
was well (lone, and tlien Sir. Brass pulls out his pocket- 
book, and says, ^ Well,’ he says, ‘ here it is — Quilp’s own 
five-pound note. AVe’ll agree that way, then,’ he says, 

^ Kit’s coming to-morrow morning, I know. While he’s up 
stairs, you’ll get out of the Avay, and I’ll clear off Mr. 
Richard. Having Kit alone, I’ll hold him in couv^ersation, 
and put this property in his hat. I’ll manage so, besides,’ 
he says, ^ that Mr. Richard shall find it there, and be the 
evidence. And if that don’t get Christopher out of Mr. 
Quilp’s Avay, and satisfy Mr. Quilp’s grudges,’ he says, 

^ the Devil’s in it.’ Miss Sally laughed, and said that was 
the plan, and as they seemed to be moving away, and I 
was afraid to stop any longer, I went down stairs again. — 
There!” 

The small servant had gradually worked herself into as 
much agitation as Mr. SAviveller, and therefore made no 
effort to restrain him when he sat up in bed and hastily de- 
manded whether this story had been told to anybody. 

‘‘How could it be?” replied his nurse. “I Avas almost 
afraid to think about it, and hoped the young man would 
be let off. When I heard ’em say they had found him 
guilty of what he didn’t do, you Avas gone, and so Avas the 
lodger — though I think I should have been frightened to 
tell him, even if he’d been there. Ever since 1 come here, 
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you’ VO l^ecn out of your senses, and what would have been 
the f^ood of telling you then? ” 

^sSlavchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, plucking off his 
nig]it(*ai) and flinging it to the other end of the room; ‘‘if 
youdl do iiK'. th(^ favour to retire for a few minutes and see 
what sort of a night it is, I’ll get u]).” 

“ You mustn’t think of siuih a thing,” cried his nurse. 

“1 must i!nlc(*d,” said the patient, looking round the 
room. “ Wher(‘al)outs aie my clothes? ” 

‘*()h, I’m s(> glml— you liavoi’t got any,” replied the 
Marehium'ss. 

“Ma’am!” said Mr. Swiveller, in great astonishment. 

“ I’ve bemj obliged to sell them, tn^eiy one, to get the 
things that was ordm-ed for you. I>ut don’t take on about 
that,” \n*ged the Marchioness, as Dick fell back upon his 
pillow. “ Yon’re too weak to stand, indeed.” 

“I am afraid,” said Kiehard dolefully, “that you’re 
right. VVluit ought I to do! what is to bo done! ” 

It naturally oc(Hirred to him on very little ndiection, that 
the first step to tak(' would be to (‘ommunicate with one of 
the Mr. Garlands instantly. Tt was very ])ossible that Mr. 
Abel had not yet hdt the ofliec*. In as little time as it takes 
to tell it, the small sm-vant had t.lu‘ addi*ess in pencil on a 
])ieee of pa|)er; a verbal des(*ription of father and son, 
which would enable her to r(‘e<\gnise either without diffi- 
culty; arid a special (*uution to be shy of jVIr. Clmckster, 
in consequence of tliat gentleiiian’s known antipathy to 
Kit. Armed m ith these slender jmwers, she hurried away, 
commissioned to bring either old iMr. Garland or Mr. Atol, 
bodily, to that a])artnieiit. 

“ I suppose,” said Dick, as she closed the door slowly, 
and peeped into the room again to make sure that he was 
comfortable, “ I suj)pose there’s nothing left — not so much 
as a waistcoat even? ” 

“No, nothing.” 

“ It’s embarrassing,” said Mr. Swiveller, “in case of lire 
— even an umbrella would be something — but you did quite 
right, dear Marchioness. I should have died without you ! ” 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

Tt was well for the small servant that she \vas of a sharp, 
quick nature, or th(‘ conseqmnuu' of sending her out alone, 
from the very neighbourhood in whicli it was most danger- 
ous for her to ap])ear, would ]»rol)ably liave been the 
restoration of Miss Sally Hrass to tlu^ supreme authority 
over her person. Not unmindful of the risk slie ran, how- 
ever, the Marchioness no sooner left the house than she 
dived into the first dark by-way that ])rcisented its(df, and, 
without any present reference to the point to which her 
journey tended, made it her first business to ])iit two good 
miles of bric;k and mortar l)etween herself and Jkwis Marks. 

When she had accomplished ihis object, she began to 
shape her course for the notary’s ofiice, to whicli — shrewdly 
inquiring of apple-women and oyster-sellers at street-cor- 
ners, rather than in lighted shops or of well-dressed peo])le, 
at the hazard of attracting notice — she easily procured a 
direcd/ion. As cari*i(ir-])igeons, on being lirst let loose in a 
strange place, beat the air at random for a short time, be- 
fore darting off towards the sjiot for which they are de- 
signed, so (lid the Marcdiioness flutter l ound and round until 
she believed herself in safety, and then bear swiftly down 
upon the ])ort for whi(di she was bound. 

►She liad no bonnet — nothing on her li(*a(l but a great cap 
which in some old time liad been worn by Sally Brass, 
whose taste in head-dresses was, as we have seen, peculiar 
— and her speed was rather retarded than assisted by her 
shoes, which, being extremely large and slipsliod, flew oft 
every now and then^and were diflicult to And again, among 
the crowd of passengers. Indeed, the poor little creature 
experienced so much trouble and delay from liaving to 
grope for these articles of dress in iniul and kennel, and 
suffered in these researches so much jostling, pushing, 
squeezing, and bandying from hand to hand, that by the 
time she reached th(i street in Avhi(k the notary lived, she 
was fairly worn out and exhausted, and could not refrain 
from teai's. 

But to have got there at last Avas a great comfort, espe- 
cially as there were lights still burning in the otfice window, 
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and tlierefore some hope that she was not too late. So, the 
Marchioness (lri(‘(l eyes witli the backs ot her hands, 
and, stealing softly 14) the steps, i)eeped in through the 
glass door. 

Ml*. ^MuK'kster was standing behind tlie lid of his desk, 
making siuOi preparations towards linisliing off for the 
niglit as pulling down his wristbands and pulling up his 
shirt-<‘olla.r, settling his neek more gracefully in his stock, 
and soereily arranging his whiskers by the aid of a little 
triangular i)it ol looking-glass. Ifefore the ashes of the 
lire stood tw(^ griithuuen, one of whom she rightly judged 
to be tlu‘ iKjtary, and the other (who was buttoning his 
great-coat, and was (‘vidently about to depjart immediately) 
Mr. Abel (hii'laud. 

Having made these observaitions, the small spy took 
connstd with hersedf, and resolved to wait in the street un* 
til Mr. Abel eanu* out, as there would be then no fear of 
having to s|>eak befori* ■Mr. (Umekster, and less difficulty 
in dediveriiig her messag(\ With this purpose she slipped 
out again, and crossing the road, sat down 14)011 a door-step 
just o[)posite. 

She had liardly taken this position, when there came 
dainung up tlie streid, with his legs all wrong, and his head 
everywhon^ by tui ris, a pony. This pony had a little phae- 
ton behind him, and a man in it; but neither man nor 
phaeton seemed to embarrass him in the least, as he reared 
up oil his hind legs, or stopped, or went on, or stood still 
again, or baeke<i, or went sideways, without the smallest 
refereiu'.e to tlieiu, — just as the fancy seized him, and as if 
he, were the freest animal in creation. When they came to 
the notary's door, the man called out in a very respectful 
manner, “ Woa theii,’^ — intimating that if he might ven- 
ture to express a wish, it would be that they stopped tlune. 
Tlie> pony made a moment’s pause; but as if it occurred to 
him that to stop when he was required might bo to estab- 
lish ail inconvenient and dangerous precedent, he immedi- 
ately started off again, rattled at a fast trot to the street- 
corner, wheeled round, came back, and then stopped of his 
own accord. 

“Oil! you’re a precious creatin' !” said the man — who 
didn’t venture by the bye to eomc out in his true (joloiirs 
until he was safe on tlu‘ pavement. ‘‘ I wish I had the re- 
warding of you, — I do.” 
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‘^Wtat has lie been doing? said Mr. Abel, tying a 
shawl round his neck as ho came down the steps. 

“ He’s enough to fret a mau^s heai*t out,” replied the host- 
l(u*. ‘^He^s the most wicioiis rascal — Woathen, will you?” 

^‘lle^ll never styjid still, if you call him names,” said 
Mr. Abel, getting in, and taking the reins. JTe^s a very 
good fellow if you know how to manage him. This is the 
first time he has been out, this long while, for he has lost 
his old driver and wouldnH. stir for anybody (dse, till this 
morning. The lamps are right, ai'e tliey? That’s well. 
Be hero to take him to-morrow, if you please. Good- 
night! ” 

And after one or two strange ])]unges, (juite of his own 
invention, tlui ])ony yielded to Mr. Abel’s mildness, and 
ti*otted gently off. 

All this time Mr. (J]iu(*kstoi* had beim standing at the 
door, and the sjnall sin-^ ant had been afraid to approach. 
Sl)o had nutliing for it now, tliendore, but to run after the 
chaise, and to call to Mr. Al^el to stop. Ihdng out of 
breath when she (‘ajue up with it, she was unable to make 
liim hear. The case was ch'sperate; for the pony was 
(piickcning Ids ])a(!e. The Marchioness hung on behind 
for a few moments, and, hiding tliat she could go no 
fartlKir, and must soon yield, clambered by a vigorous 
■effort into th(j himhu' seat, and iu so doing lost one of the 
shoes for ever. 

Mr. Abel being in a thoughtful frame of mind, and hav- 
ing quite ciiougli to do to keep the pony going, went jogging 
<3n without looking round: litthi dreaming of the strange 
figure that was close Ixduiid him, until the Marchioness, 
liaving ill some degi*ee recovered her breath, and tlie loss of 
her shoe, and the novelty of her position, uttered close into 
his ear, the words — 

“ I say, Sir ” — 

He turned his liead quickly enough then, and stopping 
the pony, cried, with some trepidation, “God bless me, 
what is this ! ” 

“Don’t be frightened, Sir,” replied the still jianting 
messenger. “Oli, I’ve run such a way after you! ” 

“What do you want with me?” said Mr. Abel. “How 
did you come here? ” 

“ I got in behind,” replied the Marchioness. “ Oh please 
drive on, Sir — don’t stop — and go towards the City, will 

i6 
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you? And oh do please make haste, because it^s of conse- 
quence. There^s somebody wants to see you there. Her 
sent me to say would you come directly, and that he 
knowed all about Kit, and could save him yet, and prove 
his innocence.^’ 

‘‘ What do you tell me, child? 

^^The truth, upon my word and honour I do. But please 
to drive on — quick, idease! IVc been such a time gone, 
he’ll think I’m lost.” 

Mr. Abel involuntarily urged the pony forward. The 
pony, impelled by some st'cret sympatiiy or some new ca- 
price, burst into a gi'cat pace, and neither slackened it^ 
nor indulged in any eccentric })erformances, until they 
arrived at the door of ]\Ir. Svvnveller’s lodging, where, 
marvellous to redate, he consented to stop when Mr. Abel 
checked him. 

‘‘Sec! It’s that room up there,” said the Marchioness, 
pointing to one wher(^ there was a faint light. “Come! ” 

Mr. Abel, who was one of the simplest and most retiring 
creatures in existence, and naturally timid withal, hesitated ; 
for he had heai’d of people being decoyed into strange places 
to be robbed and murdered, under (drcumstances very like 
the present, and, for anything he knew to the contrary, by 
guides very like the Marchioness. Jlis regard for Kit, 
however, overcame every other consideration. So, entrust- 
ing Whisker to the charge of a man who was lingering hard 
by in expectation of the job, he suffered his comj)anion to 
take his hand, and to lead him up the dark and iiaiTow 
stairs. 

He was not a little surprised to find himself conducted 
into a dimly-lighted sick chamber, where a man was sleep- 
ing tranquilly in bed. 

“ Aii’t it nice to see him lying there so quiet? ” said his 
guide, in an earnest whisper. “Oh! yo\i’d say it was, if 
you had only seen him two or three days ago.” 

Mr. Abel made no answer, and, to say the truth, kept a 
long way from the bed and very near the door. His guide, 
who appeared to understand his reluctance?, trimmed the 
caudle, and taking it in her hand, approached the bed. As 
she did so, the sleeper started up, and he recognised in the 
wasted face the ft'afurt^s of llicliard Swiveller. 

“ Why how is this? ” said iNli*. Abtd kindly, as he hurried 
towards him. “You have been ill? ” 
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Very, ” replied Dick. Xearly dead. You might have 
chanced to hear of your Richard on his bier, but for the 
friend I seat to fetch you. Another shake of the hand, 
Marchioness, if you please. Sit down, Sir.’^ 

Mr. Abel seemed rather astonished toliear of the quality 
of his guide, and took a chair by the bedside. 

“ I have sent for you, said Dick — but she told you 

on what account? 

She did. I am quite bewildered by all this. I really 
don’t know what to say or think,” replied ^Ir. Abel. 

“ You’ll say that presently,” reiort(‘d Dick. ‘^Marchion- 
ess, take a seat on tlui bod, will you? Xow, tell this gen- 
tleman all that you told me; and be particular. Don’t you 
speak another word. Sir.” 

The story was repeated; it Avas, in eftect, (exactly the 
same as l)efore, without any deviation or omission. Rich- 
ard SAviveller kept his eyes tixed on his visitor during its 
narration, and dircf^tly it Avas concluded, took the word 
again. 

‘‘You have heard it all, and you’ll not forget it. I’m 
too giddy and too queer to suggest anything; but you and 
your friends Avill knoAv Avliat to do. Aftej* this long delay, 
every minute is an age. if ever yon Avent home fast in 
your life, go home fast to-night. Don’t stop to say one 
Avord to iu(», but go. She Avill be found lun*e, Avheuever 
she’s Avaiited; and as to jue, you’re pretty siii*o to find me 
at home, for a Aveek or two. There are more reasons than 
one for that. Marchioness, a light! If you lose another 
mijiute in looking at me. Sir, I’ll never forgive you! ” 

Mr. Abel needed no more remonstrance or persuasion. 
He was gone in an instant; and the Marchioness, returning 
from lighting him doAvu stairs, reported that the pony, Avith- 
out any preliminary objection whatever, had dashed aAvay 
at full gallop. 

“That’s right!” said Dick; “ and hearty of him; and I 
honour him from this tune. But get some supper and a 
mug of beer, for I am sure you must be tired. Do have a 
mug of beer. It Avill do me as much good to see you take 
it as if I might drink it myself.” 

Nothing but this assurance could have prevailed upon the 
small nurse to indulge in such a luxury. Having eaten and 
drunk to Mr. Swiveller’s extreme contentment, given him 
his drink, and put everything in neat order, she Avrapped 
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herself iu aii old coverlet and lay down upon the rug before 
the fire. 

Mr, Swivell(*r was by that time niurmuring iu his sleej), 
‘SStreAv then, oli sir(‘W, a bed of rushes. Here will we 
stay, till morning blushes. Good night. Marchioness! 


CIIAPTEli LX VI. 

On aAvaking in ihi’i morning, Richard Swiveller became 
conscious l>y slow dcgrts^s of whispering voices iu his 
room. Looking out l)etw(‘en the curtains, lie espied TMr. 
Garland, Mr. Abel, th(‘ notary, and the single gentleman, 
gathere(l round the Marchioness, and talking to her with 
great earnestness but iu v(n*y subdiunl tones — fearing, jio 
doubt, to disturb liim. He lost no time in letting them 
know that this preeaution was unnecessary, and all four 
gentlennm directly a))proached his bedside. Old Mr. Gar- 
land was the first to str(‘t(*h out liis liand, and inquire how 
h(; felt. 

Dick was about to answei* that he felt much better, though 
still as weak as need Iu*, when his little nurse, ])usliing the 
visitors aside and ]>ressiug up to his pillow as it iu jealousy 
of their intej'fennu'o, set his breakfast l)efore liim, and in- 
sisted on his taking it before lie underwent the fatigue of 
speaking or of b(*ing spoken to. Mi*. Swiveller, who was 
perfectly ravenous, and had had, all night, amazingly dis- 
tinct and consistent dreams of mutton ehops, double stout, 
and similar delieaeies, felt even the weak tea and dry toast 
such irresistible temptations, that lie consented to eat and 
drink upon one condition. 

And that is,’^ said Dick, returning the pressure of Mr. 
Garland’s hand, ^Hhat you answer iiu' this question truly, 
before 1 take a bit or drop. Is it too late ? ” 

For completing the work you began so well last night?” 
returned the old gentleman. ‘‘ No, Set your mind at rest 
upon that point. It is not, 1 assure you.” 

Comforted by this intelligence, the patient applied him- 
self to his food with a keen appetite, though evidently not 
with a greater zest in the eating than his nurse appeared to 
have iu seeing him eat. The nianner of his meal was this : 
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— Mr. Swivellei* holding the slice of toast or cup of tea m 
his left hand, and taking a bite or drink as the case might 
be, constantly kept, in his right, one palm of tlie Marchion- 
ess tight locked; and to shake, or even to kiss this impris- 
oned hand, lie would stop every now and tlion, in the very 
act of swallowing, with perfect S(U‘iousness of intention, 
and the utmost gravity. As often as he put anything into 
his inoutli, wdietlier for eating or drinking, tin', face of the 
Marchioness liglited up beyond all d(*scri]ition ; but wiien- 
ever he gav(^ lier one or other of these tokens of re(*ogui- 
lion, lier eountenanee bcMainie overshadowed, and she began 
to sob. Now, Avliether she was in her laughing joy, or in 
her crying one, the Marehioness eonhl not help turning to 
th(^ visitors with an appealing h)ok, Avhich seemed to say, 
see tliis hdlow — can I Indp this? — and they being 
thus made, as it W('n», j)arti(‘s to the scene, as regularly 
answered by another look, No. 0(‘rtainly not.^’ This 
duiul)-show taking pla<‘c during the whole time of the in- 
valid's breakfast, and the invalid liimscdf, pale and ema- 
ciated, jun’forining no sinall part iu the same, it may be 
fairly questiomal wdietlier at any meal, wduu'o no word, 
good or bad, wms s})okeii from beginning to end, so much 
w'as ex])ressed by gestures in themselves so slight and un- 
iiiipurtant. 

At hnigth — and to say the truth b(*fore very long — Mr. 
Swiveller had (h\sj)atc*Iied as mucli toast and tea as in that 
stage of his re(^ova*ry it was discreet to hit him have. But 
the (jares of the IMarcliioncss did nut stop here; for, disap- 
pearing for ail instant and presently returning with a basin 
of fair w^ater, she laved his face and hands, brushed his 
hair, and in short made liim as spruce and smart as any- 
body under such eiriaiin stances could be made; and all this 
in as brisk and business-like a manner, as if he were a very 
little boy, and she his grown-up nurse. To these various 
attentions, Mr. Sw ivoller submitted iu a kind of grateful 
astonishment beyond the reach of language. When they 
were at last brought to an end, and the Marchioness had 
withdrawn into a distant corner to take her own poor break- 
fast (cold enough by that time), he turned his face away 
for some few moments, and shook hands heartily with the 
air. 

Gentlemen,’^ said Dick, rousing himself from this pause, 
and turning round again, ‘‘ you’ll excuse me. Men who have 
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been brought so low as I have been, are easily fatigued. I 
am fresh again now, and fit for talking. We’re short of 
chairs here, among other trifles, but if you’ll do me the 

favour to sit upon the bed ” 

What can we do for you? ” said Mr. Garland, kindly, 
you could make the Marchioness yonder, a Marchion- 
ess in real, sober earnest,” returned Dick, “I’d thank you 
to get it done off-liaud. But as you can’t, and as the 
question is not what you will do for me, but wdiat you will 
do for somebody (ds(* Avho has a better claim upon you, 
pray. Sir, let me know what you intend doing.” 

“ It’s chiefly on that account that we have come just 
now,” said tlui single gonthnnan, “ for you will have an- 
other visitor ])rcsent.ly. Wo feared you would be anxious 
unless you knew from ourselves what steps we intended to 
take, and tlnn-efore came to you before we stirred in the 
matter.” 

“Gentlemen,” rc.turned Dick, “I thank you. Anybody 
in the helpless state* that yo\i sc(‘ me in, is naturally anx- 
ious. Don’t let me inieiTupt yon, Sir.” 

“Then, you s(‘e, my good fellow,” said tin* single gen- 
tleman, “that while we have no doubt whatever of the 
truth of this disclosure, which has so providentially come to 
light — ” 

“Meaning hers? ” said Dick, pointing towards the Mar- 
chioness. 

“ — Meaning hers, of course. Wliile we have no doubt 
of that, or tliat a proper use of it would procure the poor 
lad’s immediate pardon and liberation, we have a great 
doubt whether it would, by itself, enable us to reach Qiiilp, 
the chief agent in this villany. 1 should tell you that this 
doubt has been coiitinned into something very nearly ap- 
proaching certainty by the best o 2 )inions we have been en- 
abled, in this short S])ace of time, to take upon the subject. 
You’ll agree with us, that to give him oven the most distant 
chance of escape, if we could help it, would be monstrous. 
You say with us, no doubt, if somebody must escape, let It 
be any one but he.” 

“ Yes,” returned Dick, “cei-tainly. That is if somebody 
vfimt — but upon my word, I’m unwilling that anybody 
should. Since laws were made for every degree, to curb 
vice in others as well as in me — and so forth you know — - 
doesn’t it strike you in that light? ” 
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The single gentleman smiled as if the light in which Mr. 
Swiveller had put the question were not the clearest in the 
world, and proceeded to explain that they contemplated 
proceeding by stratagem in the first instance; and that 
their design was to endeavour to extort a confession from 
the gentle Sarah. 

When she finds how much we know, and how we know 
it/^ he said, “and that she is clearly compromised already, 
we are not without strong hopes that we may be enabled 
through her means to punish the other two effectually. 
If we could do that, she might go scot-free for aught 1 
caied.’^ 

Dic.k received this project in anything but a gracious 
manner, repr(*senting with as much warmth as he was then 
capable of showing, that tliey would find the old buck 
(meaning Sarah) more difficult to manage than Quilp him- 
self — tliat for any tampering, teinifying, or (cajolery, she 
was a very unpromising and unyielding subject — that she 
WHS of a kind of brass not easily melted or 3iioulded into 
shape — in sliort, that they were no match for her, and would 
be signally defeated. But, it was in vain to urge them to 
adopt some other coxirse. The single gentleman has been 
described as explaining their joint intentions, but it should 
have been written that tluiy all spoke together; that if any- 
one of them by chance held his peace for a moment, he stood 
gasping and })anting for an opportunity to strike in again: 
in a word, that they had reached that X)itch of iinx)atience 
and anxiety where men can neither be xxersuaded nor rea- 
soned with and that it woxild have been easier to turn the 
most impetuous wind that ever blew, than to xxrevail on 
them to reconsider their determination. So, after telling 
Mr. Swiveller how they hail not lost sight of Kit’s mother 
and the children ; how they had never once even lost sight 
of Kit himself, but had been unremitting in their endeav- 
ours to procure a mitigation of his sentence; how they 
had been perfectly distracted between the strong [proofs of 
his guilt and their own fading hopes of his innocence ; and 
how he, Richard Swiveller, might keei) his mind at rest, 
for everything should be liax^pily aJjxisted between that 
time and night; — after telling him all this, and adding a 
great many kind and cordial expressions, personal to him- 
self, which it is unnecessary to recite, Mr. Garland, the 
Notaiy, and the single gentleman, took their leaves at a 
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very critical time, or Richard Swiveller must assuredly 
have been driven into another fever, whereof the results 
might have been fatal. 

Mr. Abel remained behind, very often looking at his watch 
and at the room door, until Mr. Swiveller was roused from a 
short nap, by the setting-down on the landing-place outside, 
as from the shouldei*s of a j)orter, of some giant load, which 
seeixuid to shake the house, and made tlu^ little physic bot- 
tles on the mantel-shelf ring again. l)m*ctly this sound 
reached hivS ears, Mr. Abel started nj), and hobbled to the 
door, and opened it ; and behold! tlune stood a strong 
man, with a mighty hamper, which, l)eing hauled into the 
room and ]>resently un]>acki‘(l, disgorgcal such treasures of 
tea, and coffee, and wine, and rusks, ami oranges, and 
grapes, and fowls ready trussed for boiling, and calves’- 
foot jelly, and arrow-root, and sago, and other delicate re- 
storatives, that th(^ small servant , who had nevm* thought 
it possible that sueli things eould be, ex:c<'{>t in shops, stood 
rooted to the spot in lier one sIkh^, xvilh lier mouth and 
eyes watering in unison, and her powtu* of sjuM'di <]iiite 
gone. But nob so Mr. Abel; or the strong man who eni])- 
tied the hainjan*, big as it was, in a twhtkling; and not so 
tlie nice old lady, who apjteared so sncldenly lliat she iniglit 
have come out of the hamjtcr too (it was quite large 
enough), and Avho, bustling about on tiptoe and without 
noise — now here, now there, now everywhere at once — ^be- 
gan to HU out file jelly in teacups, and to make chicken 
broth in small sa\i(;epaiis, and to peel oranges for the sick 
man and to cut them up in little pieces, and to ply the 
small servant with glasses of wine and choice bits of every- 
thing until inoic', sul)stantial mc'at could be ])reparedfor her 
refreshment. The Avhole of Avhich appe^arances were so un- 
expected and bewildering, tliat Mr, Swivelle]*, when he had 
taken two oraiiges and a little jell3", and had see»i the 
strong man walk off Avith the empty basket, phiinly leaving 
all that abundance for liis use and benefit, was fain to lie 
down and fall asleep again, from sheer inability to entei- 
tiiin SLieh Avonders in his mind. 

Meanwhile the single gentleman, the Notary, and Mr. 
Garland, re}>aired to a certain coffee-house, and from that 
place indited and sent a letter to Jliss Sally Brass, request- 
ing her, in terms mysterious and brief, to favour an iin- 
knoAvn friend Avho wished to consult her, Avitli her company 
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there, as speedily as possible. The communication per- 
formed its errand so well, that within ten minutes of the 
messenger's return and report of its delivery, Miss Brass 
herself was announced. 

*‘Pray, said the single gentleman, whom she 

found aloTie in the room, “take a chair.” 

Miss Brass sat down in a very stiff and frigid state, and 
seemed — as iinh'ed she was — not a little astonished to find 
that the lodger and lier mysterious coiTospondent w^ere one 
and the same person. 

“ You did not expect to see me? ” said the single gentle- 
man. 

“I didn^t think much about it,” returned tlie beauty. 
“ I supposed it W'as Ijiisiness of some kind or other. If it's 
about the apartments, of course yoiril give my brother 
regular notice, you know — or mom^y. Tlxat’s very easily 
settled. You’re a rospcnsible paity, and in such a case 
lawful money and lawful notice are jmdty much the same.” 

‘‘1 am obliged to you for your good opiiuou,” retorted 
the single gentleinan, “and quite concur in those senti- 
ments. But that is not the subject ou which I wish to 
speak with you.” 

“Oh!” said Sall 3 % “Then just state the particulars, 
wdll you? I su]'pose it’s inofessional business?” 

“ Why, it is connected with the law, cej‘tainly.” 

“ Vmy well,” returned Miss Brass. “My brother and 
I are just the saim^ 1 can take any instructions, or give 
you any advice.” 

“Asthert» arc other parties interested besides myself,” 
said the single gentleman, rising and opening the door of 
an inner I’oom, “w^e had better confer together. Miss 
Brass is here, gentlemen ! ” 

Mr. Garland and the Notary w^alked in, looking very 
grave; and drawing up two chairs, one on each side of the 
single gentleman, formed a kind of fence round the gentle 
Sarah, and penned her into a corner. Her brother Samp- 
son under such circunistaiices would certainly have evinced 
some confusion or anxiety, but she — all composure — ^pulled 
out the tin box and calmly took a jxinch of snuff. 

“Miss Brass,” said the Notary, taking the word at this 
crisis, “ we professional people understand each other, and, 
when we choose, can say what we have to say, in very few 
words. You advertised a runaway servant, the other day? ” 
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Well,” returned Miss Sally, with a sudden flush over- 
sj)roading lier features, what of that? ” 

She is found, ma’am,” said the Notary, pulling out his 
pockot-liaiidkerchief with a flourish. “ She is found.” 

Who found her? ” demanded Sarah hastily. 

‘‘ We did, ma’am — we three. Only last night, or you 
would have heard from us before.” 

And now I have lieard from you,” said Miss Brass, 
folding her arms resolutely, as though she were about to 
<leny something to the dc^ath, ‘‘what have you got to say? 
Something you have got into your lieads about her, of 
(*ourse. Ih'ove it, will you — that’s all. Prove it. You 
have found her, you say. I ean tell you (if you don’t know 
it) that you have found the most artful, lying, pilfering, and 
devilish little ininx that was ex^v born. — Have you got her 
here?” she added, looking shar])ly round. 

^‘ No, she is not here at ])resent,” returned the Notary. 
^‘But she is cpiih' saf<‘.” 

“ Ha! ” cried Sally, 1 witching a])im*h of snuff out of her 
box, as spitefully as if she were in the very act of wrench- 
ing off the small servant’s nose; “she shall be safe enough 
from this time, I wari’ant you.” 

“ r hope so,” ]*eplied the Notary. — “Hid it occur to you 
for the first time when you found she had run away, that 
there were two keys to your kitchen door? ” 

Miss Sally took another pinch, and putting her head on 
one side, looked at her questioner with a curious kind of 
spasm about liei mouth, but witli a cunning aspect of im- 
mense expression. 

“Two keys,” repeated the Notary; “one of which gave 
her the opportunities of roaming through the house at 
nights when you suppos(ul lier fast locked up, and of over- 
hearing confidential consultations — among others, that par- 
ticular conference to be described to-day befoi’e a justice, 
which you will liave an opportunity of liearing her relate ; 
that conference which you and ISIr. Brass held together on 
the night befoi-e that most unfortunate and innocent young 
man was accused of robbery, by a horrible device of which 
I will only say that it may be characterised by the epithets 
you have applied to this wretched little witness, and by a 
few stronger ones besides.” 

Sally took another pinch. Although her face was won- 
derfully composed, it was apparent that she was wholly 
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taken by surprise, aiul that what she had expected to be 
taxed with, in connexion with her small servant, was 
something very diffei^ent from this. 

‘‘Come, come, Miss Brass, said the Notary, “you have 
great command of feature, but you feel, I see, that by a 
chance whiclx never entered your imagination, this base de- 
sign is revealed, and two of its jilotters must be brought to 
justice. Now, you know the pains and penalties you are 
liable to, and so I m^od not dilate upon them, but 1 have 
a proi)Osal to make to 3'ou. You have the honour of being 
sister to one of the greatest scoundrels unhung; and, if I 
may venture to say so to a lad^^, j'ou are in ov^ery respect 
quite Avorthy of liiin Ihit, (*.onneeted witli yon two is a 
third party, a villain of tlui naiinj of Qnil[), the prime 
mover of the wliole dial)oli(*al devi(*e, Avho I believe to be 
worse than either. his sake, Miss Brass, do us the 

favour to revc'al the wlndi^ liistory of this affair. Let me 
remind you that yonr doing so at our instance will place 
you in a safe and comfortable j)ositioii — your present one 
is not desirable — and cannot injure yonr brother, for 
against him and you we. have quite sufiicient evidence (as 
you hear) already. I Avill not say to yon tliat Ave suggest 
tills course in Jiuu'cy (for, to tell yon the truth, Ave do not 
entertain any regard for you), but it is a necessity to Avhieli 
Ave are reduc(Hl, and I recomimnid it to 3^011 as a matter of 
the veiy best policy. Tinie,^^ said Mr. Witlierdon, pulling 
out his wat(*h, “in a busines.s like this, is exceedingl}' 
precious. FaA'our us Avitli 3^oiir decision as speedily as 
possible, mahun.^’ 

With a smile upon lun* face, and looking at each of the 
three by turns, Aliss Brass tooktAvo or three more pinches 
of snuff, and having by this time very little left, travelled 
round and round the box Avith her forefinger and thumb, 
scraping up another. 1 laving disposed of this likewise and 
put the box carefull3" iu her pocket, she said, — 

“I am to accept or reject at once, am 

“Yes,” said Mr. AVitlierden. 

The charming creature Avas o])ening her lips to sjxeak her 
reply, when the door Avas hastily opened too, and the head 
of Sampson Brass Avas thnist into the room. 

“Excuse me,” said that gentleman hastily. ‘\Wait a 
bit ! ” 

So saying, and quite indifferent to the astonishment Ms 
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presence occasioned, he crept in, shut the door, kissed hia 
greasy glove as servilely as if it were the dust, and made a 
most abje(?t bow. 

“Sarah,” said Brass, “hold your tongue if you please, 
and let me speak. (Gentlemen, if I. could express the pleas- 
.no it gives me to see three su<*h Jiieii in a happy unity of 
feeling and concord of seutiiuent, 1 think you would hardly 
relieve me. But tliougb 1 am unfortunate — nay, gentle- 
nen, criminal, if w(^ are to use harsh ex}>rt\ssions in a (com- 
pany like this --still I have my f(*(*lings like otluu* men. I 
lavc heard of a ])oet, who remained that feelings were the 
common lot of all. If he (iould have been a ])ig, gentle- 
aen, and Jiave uttered that sentiment, luj would still have 
jeen immortal.” 

“If you are not an idiot,” said Miss Brass harshly, “hold 
your peace.” 

“Sarah, my dear,” returned her brother, “thank you. 
But I know* VN’hat I am about, my love, and will take the 
lihei'ty of expressing myself accordingly. Mr. Withorden, 
Sir, your handk(jrclii(‘f is hanging out of your pocket — 
would you allow me to - -” 

As Mr. Brass advaiu'cd to rcnuHly this acchh'nt, the No- 
rary shrank from him with an air of grt^at disgust. Brass, 
who ov(‘r and above his usual prepossessing cpialities, had 
i scratched face, a green shade ov(m* one eye, and a liat 
grievously crushed, stopped short, and looked round with a 
)itiful smile. 

“He shuns me,” said Sani])son, “<^ven when 1 would, as 

may say, hea]) coals of lire u}>ou his head. Well! Ah! 
hit I am a falling house, and the rats (if I may be allowed 
die exj)ressiou in refiunmee to a gentleman that I respect 
md love beyond everything) lly from iiud Gentlemen — 
‘egardiiig yonr conversation just now, I happened to see 
ny sister on her way lun-c, and, wondering where she could 
)e going to, and being— may I venture to say? — naturally 
.)f a suspicious turn, followed her. Since then, I have 
^een listening.” 

“If you are not mad,” interposed Miss Sally, “stop 
jhcre, and say no more.” 

“Sarah, my dear,” rejoined Brass with undiminished po- 
itenessr, “ I thank you kindly, but will still proceed. Mr. 
vVi'herden, Sir, as we have the honour to be members of 
she same profession — to say nothing of that other gentle- 
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man having been my lodger, and having partak^i, as one 
may say, of the hospitality of my roof — I tJiink you might 
have given me the refusal of tliis offer in the first instance. 
1 do indeed. Now, my dear Sir,^^ cried l>rass, seeing that 
the Notary was about to interrimt him, suffer mo to speak, 
I beg/^ 

Mr Witherdeii was silent, and Hrass went on. 

“If you will do me the favour,^’ he said, holding U]) the 
green shad(‘, and rtnealing an eye most horribly discol- 
oured, “to look at this, you will naturally inquire in your 
own minds how did I get it. If you look from that, to my 
face, you will wonder what (-.ould have been the cause of 
all these scratcdies. And if from tliem to my hat, how it 
came into the state in which you see it. Cientlemcn,’’ said 
llrass, striking liis hat liercely with his clenched hand, “to 
all these questions T answer — Quilj)!^’ 

'fhe three gentlemen looked at each other, Imt said noth- 
ing. 

say,’’ ])ursued Ih-ass, glancing aside at his sister, as 
though he were talking for her information, and speaking 
with a snarling malignity, in violent c<mtrast to his usual 
smoothness, “that J answer to all these questions, — Quilp 
— Quilp, who deludes me into his infernal d(m, and takes 
delight ill looking on ajid chuckling while I scorch, and 
burn, and bruis(‘, and maim myself — Quilp, who never 
omu^, no never omte, in all our communi(^ations together, 
has treated mo otlun-wise than as a df)g — Quil]), whom I 
have always hated with my whole lieart, but never so much 
as lately. lie gives me the cold slioulder on tliis very 
matter as if he hud had notliing to do with it, instead of 
being the first to propose it. I can’t trust liim. In one 
of his howling, raving, blazing humours, I believe lie’d let 
it out if it was murder, and never think of himself so long 
as he could terrify me. Noav,” said Brass, pifjking up his 
hat again, replacing the shade over his eye, and actually 
crouching down, in the excess of his servility, “ What does 
all this lead me to? — what should you say it led me to, 
gentlemen? — could you guess at all near the mark? 

Nobody spoke. Brass stood smirking for a little while, 
as if he had propounded some choice conundrum j and then 
said: 

“To be short with you, then, it leads me to this. If the 
truth has come out, as it plainly has in a manner that 
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tliere^s no standing against — and a very sublime and grand 
thing is Truth, geutlejuen, in its way, though like other 
sublime and grand things, sueh as thuiidor-storms and that, 
we’re not always over and above glad to see it — I had bet- 
ter turn upon this man than let this man turn upon me. 
It’s tdear to me that I am done for. Tlierefore, if anybody 
is to split, T liad l)etter be the person and have the advan- 
tage of it. Sarah, my dear, comparatively speaking you’re 
safe. I r(‘lut(‘ tliest^ cir(*um stances for my own profit.” 

AVitli that, Ml. r>rass, in a gnait hurry, revealed the 
whole story; l)earing as lu'avily as possible on his amiable 
em])loyer, and making himsidf out to Ix^ rather a saint-like 
aiul holy charaeter, thougli sulijeet — he a(*knowledged — to 
human weaknesses. He eoneludcMl tliiis : 

^‘Now, geiitleuKUi, I am not a man who does things by 
halves. Being in for a penny, 1 am r(*ady, as the saying 
is, to be in for a pound. Von must do with' me wliat you 
idease, and tak(‘ me where you jdease. If you wish to 
have this in writing, we’ll rediur it into manuseript imme- 
diately. You will lu* tender with me, 1 am sure. I am 
quite eoiifidimt you will b(‘ tender with me. Vou are men 
of honour, juid liav(‘ b'eling hearts. I yiehled from neces- 
sity to Quilp, for thougli lu'cessity lias no law, she has her 
lawyiU'S. 1 yield to you from noe( ‘ssity too ; from policy 
besides; and because of f(*eliiigs that liavc* been a pretty 
long time working within me. Punish Quilp, gentlemen. 
Weigh heavily upon him. (Jriiid liiiii down. Tread him 
under foot. He lias done as imicli by me, for many and 
many a day.” 

Having now arrived at the eonelusion of his discourse, 
Sampson checkt'd the current of his wrath, kissed his glove 
again, and smiled as only parasites and cow^ards can.. 

‘^And this,” said ]\liss Brass, raising hm* head, with 
whicli she liad hitherto sat resting on hm* hands, and survey- 
ing him from head to foot with a bitter sneer, ‘‘this is niy 
brother, is it! This is my brother, that T liave worked and 
toiled for, and believed to have had something of the man 
in him ! ” 

“Sarah, my dear,” returned Sampson, rubbing his hands 
feebly; “you disturb our friends. Besides you — you’re 
disappointed, Sarah, and, not knowing what you say, ex- 
pose yourself.” 

“ Yes, you pitiful dastard,” retorted the lovely damsel. 
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'^I understand you. You feared that I should be before- 
hand with you. But do you think that I would have been 
enticed to say a word! Fd have scorned it, if they had 
tried and tempted me for twenty years. 

He he ! ” simpered Brass, who in his deep debasement 
really seemed to liave changed sexes with his sister, and to 
have made over to her any spark of manliness he might 
have possessed. You tliink so, Sarah, you think so per- 
haps; but you would liave act(‘d quite different, my good 
fellow. You will not have forgotten that it was a maxim 
with Foxey — our revered father, gentlemen — ‘ Always sus- 
pect everybody.’ That’s the juaxim to go through life 
with! If you Avero not actually about to purchase your 
own safety Avhen I shoAved myself, I suspect you’d have 
done it by this time. And therefore I’ve done it myself, 
and spared you the trouble as Avell as the shame. The 
shame, geiitlomeii,” added Brass, allowing himself to be 
slightly overcome, if there is any, is mine. It’s better 
that a female should be s))ared it.” 

With defeiHuicc to tlui Ijt'tter opinion of Air. Brass, and 
more particulai-ly to the authority of his Great Ancestor, it 
njay be doubted with humility A\diether the elevating prin- 
<ni)le laid doAvii by the latter gentleman, ajid acted upon by 
his descendant, is always a ])rudent one, or attended in 
practice with tlie desired results. This is beyond (question 
a bold and presumptuous doubt, inasmuch as many distin- 
guished cliaracters, called men of the world, long-headed 
customers, knoAviiig dogs, slin^wd felloAvs, capital hands at 
business, and the like, liaAu^ })iade, and do daily make, tliis 
axiom their polar star and com])ass. Still the doubt may 
be gently insinuated. And in illustration it may be ob- 
served, that if Mr. Brass, not being over-suspicious, had, 
without prying and listening, hfft his sister to manage the 
conference on their joint behalf, or prying and listening, 
had not been in such a mighty liiirry to anticipate her 
(which lie would not haA'^e been, but for his distrust and 
jealousy), he would probably have found himself much 
better off in the end. Thus it will always happen that these 
jnen of the Avorld, who go through it in armour, defend them- 
selves from quite as much good as evil; to say nothing of 
the inconvenience and absurdity of mounting guard with a 
microscope at all times, and of wearing a coat of mail on 
the most innocent occasions. 
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The three gentlemen spoke together apart for a few mo* 
raents. At the end of their consultation, which was very 
brief, the Notary pointed to the writing materials on tiie 
table, and infoiined Mr. Brass that if he wished to make 
any statement in wi lting, he had the opjiortunity of doing 
so. At tlie same time he felt bound to tell him that they 
would require liis atttmdance presently before a Justice of 
the Peace, and that in what he did or said, he was guided 
entirely by his own discretion. 

Gentlemen,’^ said J>rass, <lrawing off his gloves, and 
crawling in spirit upon the ground before them, will 
justify the tenderness with whi(‘h I know 1 shall be 
treated ; and as, Avitliout ttnnhu'iiess, I should, now that this 
discovery has b(‘eu made, stand in tlie worst position of tlie 
three, you may d(‘pend u])on it I Avill make a clean breast. 
Mr. Witherd(‘n, Sir, a kiinl of faintness is upon my spirits 
— if you would do me tin* favour to ring the bell and order 
up a glass of something Avarm and s])icy, I shall, notAvith- 
standing Avhat has passed, haAUi a melancholy pleasure in 
drinking your good healtlu I had hoped, said Brass, 
looking round Avith a mournful smil(», ‘‘to liaA^e seen you 
three gentlemen one day or another Avith your legs under 
'the mahogany in my huinhh^ parlour in the Marks. But 
hopes an* fl(*etiug. Dear nn* ! ” 

Mr. Ih'HSs found himself so exceedingly affected at this 
point that lie could say or do nothing until some refresh- 
ment arriATd. Having ]»artakeii of it, jiretty freely for one 
in his agitated state, he sat doAvii to Avrito. 

The loA'ely Sarah, tioav Avith her arms folded, and iiOAV 
with her hands clasped behind her, paced the room with 
manly strides while h(*r brother Avas thus employed, and 
sometimes stopped to pull out her snuff-box and bite the 
lid. She continued to ]>aee up and doAvn until she Avas 
quite tired, and then fell asleep on a chair near the door. 

It has been since sup]K>sed Avith some reason that this 
slumber wtis a sham or feint, as she contrived to slip away 
unobserA^ed in the dusk of the afternoon. Whether this 
was an intentional and Avaking departure, or a somnambu- 
listic lfaAa*-taking and Avalking in her sleep, may remain a 
subject of contention; but on one point (and indeed the 
main one) all parties are agreed. In AvhateATr state she 
walked aAA^ay, she certainly did not Avalk hack again. 

^Mention having been made of the dusk of the afternoon. 
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it will be inferred that Mr. Brasses task occupied some 
time in the completion. It was not finished until evening; 
but being done at last, that worthy person and the throe 
friends adjourned in a hackney-coach to the private 
of a Justice, who, giving Mr. Brass a warm reception and 
detaining him in a secure place that he might insure to 
liimself the ])leasnreof seeing him on the morrow, dismissed 
the others with tlie cliooring assurance that a warrant could 
not fail to be giantednext day for the apprehension of Mr. 
Quilp, and that a proper ai)plication and statement of all 
the eireumstam^es to the Secretary of State (who was for- 
tunately in town), would no doubt x^rocure Kit's free j^ar- 
don and liberation without delay. 

And now indeed it seemed that Quil])'s malignant career 
was drawing to a close, and that retrilaition, which often 
travels slowly — especially when heaviest, had tracked his 
footsteps with a sure and i!ertain scent and was gaining on 
him fast. Unmindful of her stealthy tread, her victim 
holds his course in fancied triumph. Still at his heels she 
comes, and once afoot, is never turned aside. 

Their business ended, the three gentlemen hastened back 
to the lodgings of ]\lr. Swiveller, whom they found ])ro- 
gressing so favourably in his recovery as to have been able 
to sit up for half an hour, and to have conversed with 
cheerfulness. Mrs. Garland had gone home some time 
since, but Mr. Abel was still sitting with him. After tell- 
ing him all they had done, the two Mr. Garlands and the 
single gentleman, as if by some X)revious understanding, 
took their leaves for the night, leaving the invalid alone 
with the Notary and the small servant. 

“As you are so much better," said Mr. Witherden, sit- 
ting down at the bedside, “ I may venture to communicate 
to you a piece of news which has come to me i)rofession- 
ally." 

The idea of any professional intelligence from a gentle- 
man connected with legal matters appeared to afford Rich- 
ard anything but a pleasing anticipation. Perhaps he 
connected it in his own mind with one or two outstanding 
accounts, in reference to which he had already received 
divers threatening letters. His countenance fell as he re- 
plied, 

“Certainly, Sir. I hope it's not anything of a very dis- 
agreeable nature, though? " 
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If I thonght it so, I slioulil choose some better time for 
comimiiiicatmg it,” replied the Notary, ^‘Let me tell you, 
first, that my friends who have been here to-day, know 
nothing of it, and that their kindness to you has been quite 
s])ontaneous, and with no hope of return. It may do a 
thoughtless, careless man good to know that.” 

Dick thanked him, and said he hoped it would. 

I liave been making some inquiries about you,” said 
Mr. AVitherden, ^Mittle thinking tliat I should find you un- 
der such circumstanc(*s as those wUicdi have brought us to- 
gether. You are the iu‘])hew of ]vebee(*a Swiveller, spin- 
ster, deceased, of Cheselbourne in Dorsetshire.” 

Deceased! ” cried Dick. 

Deceased. If you liad been another sort of nephew, 
you would have come into ])ossessi()Ji (so says the will, and 
i see no reason to doubt it) of five-and-twenty thousand 
pounds. As it is, you have fallen into an annuity of one 
hundred and fifty ))Ounds a year; but I think I may con- 
gratulate you even upon that.” 

“Sir,” said Dick, sobbing and laughing together, “you 
may. Foi’, })lea,se God, we’ll make a scholar of the poor 
Marchioness yet! And she shall walk in silk attire, and 
siller have to spare, or may I never rise from this bed 
again ! ” 


CHAPTER LXVIl. 

UxcoxscTOUs of the proceedings faithfully narrated in 
the last chapU*r, and little dreaming of the inine which had 
been sprung beneath him (for, to the end that he should 
have no warning of the lousiness afoot, the profoundest se- 
crecy was observed in the whole transaction), Mr. Quilp 
remained shut up iu his hermitage, undisturbed by any sus- 
picion, and extremely^ well satisfied with the result of his 
machinations. Doing engaged in the adjustment of some 
accounts — an oecu])ation to which the silence and solitude 
of his retreat were very favourable — he had not strayed 
from his den for two whole day^s. The third day of his 
devotion to this pursuit found him still hard at work, and 
little disposed to stir abroad. 

It was the day next after Mr. Brass’s confession, and 
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consequently that which threatened the restriction of Mr. 
Quilp^s liberty, and the abrupt communication to him of 
some very unpleasant and unwelcome facts. Having no 
intuitive perception of the cloud which lowered upon his 
house, the dwarf was in his ordinary state of cheerfulness ; 
and, when he found he was becoming too much engrossed 
by business with a tlue regaid to his health and spirits, 
he varied its monotonous routine with a little screeching, 
or howling, or some other innocent relaxation of that 
nature. 

He was attended, as usual, by Tom S(;ott, wlio sat crouch- 
ing over the fire afUn* the manner of a toad, and from time 
to time, when his master’s back was turned, imitated liis 
grimaces with a fearful exactness. Tlie iignre-head had 
not yet disa]^])(‘are(l, but rmiiained in its old place. The 
face, horribly seared by th“ frecpumt appli(*ation of the r(‘d- 
hot poker, and further ornamented by the insertion in the 
tip of the nose of a len])enny nail, yvt smiled Idandly in its 
less lacerated ])arts, and se(*med, like a sturdy martyr, to 
proVoko its tormentor to the commission of lunv outrages 
and insults. 

The day, in the highest and brightest quarters of the 
town, was damp, dark, cold, and gloomy. Jn that low and 
marshy spot, the fog tilled every nook and corner wuth a 
thick dense cloud. livery olqect was obscure at one or two 
yards’ distance. The warning lights and fires xipon the river 
were powerless beneath this pall, and, but foj* a raw and 
piercing ehillness. in tlie air, and now and then the cry of 
some bewildered boatman as lui rested on his oars and 
tried to make out whore he was, the river itself might have 
been miles axvay. 

The mist, though sluggish and slow to move, was of a 
keenly searching kind. No mufti ing up in furs and broad- 
cloth kept it out. It seemed to i)eiietrate into the very 
bones of the shrinking wayfarers, and to rack them with 
cold and pains. Everything was wet, and clammy to the 
touch. The warm blaze alone defied it, and leaped and 
sparkled merrily. It was a day to be at home, crowding 
about the fire, telling stories of travellers who had lost 
their way in such weather on heaths and moors; and to 
love a warm hearth more than ever. 

The dwarf’s humour, as we know, was to have a fireside 
to himself ; and when he was disposed to be conviviali to 
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eujoy liiinsolf alone. -By no means insensible to the com- 
fort of being within doors, lie ordered Tom Scott to pile 
tlie little stove witli coals, and, dismissing his work for 
that day, dob'rnnned to bo jovial. 

To this end, he lighted up fresh candles andhcai)ed more 
find on the tire; and having ilined off a beefsteak, which 
he cooked himself in somewhat of a savage and cannibab 
lik(j manner, bi-e.w(^d a great bowl of hot punch, lighted his 
j>i[K‘, and sat down to sixmd the (naming. 

At this jiiom(*nt, a low knoc.kingat the cabin door arrested 
liis attention. Whtm tliishad Immui twice or thrice repeated, 
he softly 0 ])ened tJic, little window, and thrusting his head 
out, demanded who was tliere. 

‘‘Only 3ue, (iuiJp,’’ replied a woman’s vcuc.e. 

^‘Only you!’’ crual tlie dwarf, stretching his neck to ob- 
tain a bett(u* vunv of his visitor. And what brings you 
her(‘, you jade? ITow dare you api)roach the ogre’s castle, 
eh?” 

“I have (‘ume with some news,” ngoined his spouse. 
“ Don’t be angry witli jihu” 

‘‘ Is it goocl news, i)leasant news, nenvs to make a man 
skip and snaj) liis fijigers?” said the dwarf. tlic dear 

old lady (huid?” 

f don’t know what news it is, or whether it’s good or 
bad,” rejoined'his wife. 

“ Then she\s aliv(‘,” said Quilp, ‘Dind there’s nothing the 
matter with In r. Go home again, you bird of evil note, go 
home ! ” 

“ I have brought a hotter — ” cried the meek little woman, 

“Toss it in at the window her(», and go your waysj” said 
Quilp, inteiTU])ting her, “or I’ll come out and scratch you.” 

“No, but pleiise, Quilp — do hear me speak,” urged his 
submissive wife, in tears. “Please do! ” 

“Speak then,” growled the dwarf, with a malicious grin. 
Be (piick and short about it. Speak, will you? ” 

“ It Avas left at our liouse this afternoon,” said Mrs. Quilp, 
trembling, “by a boy who said he didn’t know from wdiom 
it came, but that it Avas given to him to leave, and that he 
Avas told to say it must be brought on to you directly, for 
it Avas of the very greatest consequence. — But please,” she 
added, as her husband stretched out his hand for it, “ please 
let me in. You don’t know hoAv Avet and cold 1 am, or 
how many times I have lostmyAvay in coming here through 
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this thick fog. Let me dry myself at the fire for five min- 
utes. 1^11 go away directly you tell m% to, Quill). Upon 
my word 1 will.^^ 

Her amiable liusbaud hesitated for a few moments ; but 
betliiiiking himself that tlie Icd.ter juiglit require some an- 
swer, of wliicli she could be the bearer, (dosed the window, 
opened the door, and bade Jior enter. Mrs. Quilp obeyed 
right willingly, and, kneeling doAvii before the fire to warm 
her hands, delh^ered into his a little ])aeket. 

I’m glad you’re wet,” said Quilp, snat(*hing it, and 
S(piinting at her. “ I’m glad you’re (iold. I bn glad you’ve 
lost your Avay. I’m glad your eyes are red witli (*rying. 
it does my heart goo(l lo S(‘e your little m^se so pinched 
and frosty.” 

( )h Quilj) ! ” sobbc'd his Avif<‘. 1 low (naud it is of you ! ” 
*M)id she think I Avas dtaid!” said (}uil[), wrinkling his 
fae.e into a most extiuordinary siu-ies of grimaces. “ l>id she 
think she aauis going to hav(‘ all the momy, and to marry 
somebody she liked! Ha lia lia! Did she? ” 

These taunts (dicited nojvplyfrom the {)oor little Avamian, 
who remained on lun* knees, warjiiing lier liands, and sob- 
bing, to Mr. Quil])’s great didight. Hut as lie Avas (con- 
templating her, and cduudding (‘X('(*ssi\ady, he ]iaj>i)eiied to 
observe that Tom S(*ott Avas d(dig]it(‘d too; wlieroforo, that 
lie might have no presum])tuous ])artner in liis ghn^, the dwai'E 
instantly ("ollared him, dragged him to tlio door, and after a 
short seuftie, kicked him into the yard. In return for this 
mark of attention, Tom immediatidy av alked u])(m liis hands 
to the windoAV and — if the ex]»ressi()n be allowabh*-— looked 
ill Avith his shoes: besides rattling his fe(it upon the glass 
like a Banshee upside doAAui. As a matter of couise, Mr. 
Quilp lost no time in resorting to the infallible poker, Avitli 
which, after some dodging and lying in ambush, he paid his 
young friend one or tAvosiich unecpiiA^ocal compliments that 
he vanished precipitately, and left him in quiet possession 
of the field. 

So ! That little job being disposed of,” said the dwarf, 
coolly, ^^I’ll read my letter, Humidi!” he muttered, 
looking at the direction. I ought to know this writing. 
Beautiful Sally ! ” 

Opening it, he read, in a fair, round, legal liand, as 
f olloAvs : 

Sammy has been practised upon, and has broken con- 
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fidence. It has all come out. You had better not be in 
the way, for strangers are going to call upon you. They 
have been very quiet as yet, because they mean to surprise 
you. Don’t lose time. J didn’t. I am not to be found 
anywhere. If 1 was you, I wouldn’t be, either. S. IL, 
late of 15 . AI.” 

To describe the changes that passed over Quilp’s face as 
he read this letter half-a-dozen times, would require some 
new language; such, for power of expression, as was never 
writtmi, read, or spoken. For a long time lie did not utter 
one.Avovd; but afbu* a considerable interval, during which 
Airs, bhiilj) was almost paralysed with the alanii his looks 
engciul(‘rcd, he (HUitrived to gasp out, 

‘‘—-If I had him here. If I only had him here ” 

“Dh (}uil[)I said his wife, ^Svhat’s the matter? Who 
are you angry with? ” 

‘‘*—1 should drown him,'’ vsaid the dwarf, not heeding 
her. T’oo (‘Jis} a death, too short, too (piick — but the 
river runs (dose at hand. Oh! if I had him here! Just 
to take him to t1i(‘ brink, coaxiiigly and ])leasantly, — hold- 
ing him by the button-hole —joking with him, — and, with a 
sudd(*ii push, to send him splashing down ! Drowning men 
come to the surface' three times, they say. Ah! To set^ 
him those tliree times, and mock him as his face came bob- 
bing up, — oh, what a rich treat that would be! ” 

(inil)) ! ” stamiiuired his wife', venturing at the sanu^. time 
to touch him oi^ the shoulder: what has gone Avroiig?” 

She was so terrilied by the relish with which ho pictured 
this pleasure*, to himself, that she could scarcely make her- 
self intelligible. 

“ Suedi a bloodless cur! ” .said Quilp, rubbing his hands 
very slowly, and pressing them tight together. ‘M thought 
his e'.owarelice and servility were the best guarantee for his 
keeping silence. Oh Drass, Brass — 1113^ dear, good, afifee*- 
tionate, faitliful, (*ompliiiientarv, charming friend — if I 
only had yem here ! ” 

Ilis wife, who had retreated lest she should seem to 
listen to these luutterings, ventured to approach him again, 
and was about to speak, when he hurried to the door and 
called Tom Scott, who, remembering his late gentle admo- 
nition, deemed it prudent to appear immediately. 

There !” said the dwarf, pulling him in. ^^Take her 
home. Don’t come^here to-morrow, for this place will be 
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shut up. Come back no more till you hear from me or see 
}iie. Do you mind? 

Tom nodded sulkily, and beckoned Mrs. Quilp to lead 
the way. 

As for you/’ said the dwarf, addressing himself to her, 
^^ask no questions about me, make no search for me, say 
nothing concerning me. T shall not be dead, Mistress, and 
that’ll comfort you. lleTl take care of you.” 

“ But, Quilp? What is the matter? Where art! you go- 
ing? Do say something mor(?.” 

‘^I’ll say that,” said the dwarf, seizing her by the arm, 
^^and do that too, Avliieh undone and unsaid would be best 
for you unless you go dire(*tly.” 

Has anything hapi^ened? ” cried his wife. ‘*OhI Do 
tell me that. ” 

‘^Ycs,” snarled tin! dwarf. ^^]S"o. What matter which? 
1 have told you what to do. 'Woe betide you if you fail to 
do it, or disob(!y me by a hair’s breadth. Will you go! ” 

‘‘1 am going. I’ll go directly; Imt,” faltered his wife, 
answer me one question hrst. Has this letter ai 13’ con- 
nexion with dear little Nell? I must ask you that — I must 
indeed, Quil}). You cannot think what days and nights of 
soiTOW I have had throughhaving once deceived that child. 
I don’t know what harm I may have brought about, but, 
great or little, I did it for 3^011, Quil]). My conscience mis- 
gave me wlien I did it. Do answer ]uc this question, if 
3’^ou please.” 

Tlio exasperated dwarf returned ]io answer, but turned 
round and caught up his usual weapon with such vehemence, 
that Tom Scott dragged his charge away by main force, and 
as SAviftly as he could. It was well he did so, for Quilp, 
who was nearly mad with rage, pursued them to the neigh- 
bouring lane, and might have prolonged the chase but for 
the dense mist which obscured them from his view, and 
appeared to thicken every moment. 

It will be a good night for travelling anonymously,” 
he said, as he returned slowly, being pretty well breathed 
with his run. Stay. We may look better here. This 
is too hospitable and free.” 

By a great exertion of strength, he closed the two old 
gates which were deeply sunken in the mud, and barred 
them with a heavy beam. That done, he shook his matted 
hair from about his eyes, and tried them. — Strong andfast.^ 
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“The fence l)et\veeri this wharf and the next is easily 
climbed/^ said the dwarf, when he had taken these pre- 
cautions, “There’s a back lane too from there. That 
shall be my way out. A man need know his road well, to 
lind it in this lovely place to-night. I need fear no unwel- 
cojuti visitors wldle this lasts, 1 think.” 

Almost reduced to the necessity of groping his way with 
his hands (it bad grown so dark and the fog had so much 
iiKMt'ased), he return<'(Ho his lair; and, after anusing for 
some time ov<m* tli(‘ lir<», busied liimself in pi*eparations for 
a sj)ecdy d(ij)artnr(‘. 

While he was coll(‘cting a few lu'cessaries and cramming 
them into his ]>o(*k<‘ts, In* never on (*e ceasrd communing Avith 
himself in a low v()i(*e, or unclen(di(‘d his teeth, which he 
had ground togethei* on linisbing Miss Brass's note. 

‘M>b Sain])SonI” be luuttmHHl, “good, Avorthy creature — 
if I eould but hug >ouI If [ could only fold you in my 
arms, and s([iie(‘Z(' y(uir ribs, as I vmihl S(pn‘(^zo them if I 
cnee hatl you tight, wliat a nu‘eting there would bo l)etween 
us I If Ave cv(‘r do cross each otlier again, Sampson, Avc’ll 
have a greeting not (‘asily to b(» forgotten, trust mo. This 
time, Sampson, this moment Avhen all liad gone on so well, 
Avas so ni(*ely (dioscai ! It Avas so tlioughtful of you, so 
jicnitent, so good. Oh, if Ave wen* fa<*e to fa(;c in this room 
again, my Avhite-livered luaii of law, how well contented 
one. of ns would be ! ” 

Tliei’c he stopped; and raising the bowl of ])un(di to his 
lips, drank a long dee]> draught, as if it Avere fair Avater 
and cooling to liis pareluul mouth. Setting it doAvii ab- 
ru))tly, and resuming bis luvparations, be Avent onAvith his 
soliloquy. 

“ 'rbcn**s Sall\ he said with dashing eyes ; “the woman 
has spirit, deteianination, purpose — Avas she asleep, or pet- 
rified? She could have stal)b(*d him — poisoned him safely. 
She might liave seen this coming on. Why does she gi\'e 
me notiei' when it's too late? Whtui he sattherc, — yonder 
there, OA^er there, — Avitli his white faiM*, and red head, and 
sickly smile, Avhy didn't I knoAv what Avas passing in his 
heart? Tt should luiA^e sto])])ed heating that night, if I had 
been in bis secret; or there are no drugs to lull a man to 
sleep, and no fire to burn hitn ! 

Aiiother draught from the boAvl; and, coAvering over the 
fire Avith a ferocious aspe<*t, he muttered to himself again. 
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And this, like every other trouble and anxiety I have 
had of late times, sjjrings from that old dotard and his 
darling child — two wretched feeble wanderers! TJ] be 
their evil genius yet. And you, sweet Kit, honest Kit, 
virtuous, innocent Kit, look to yourself. WTiere I hate, 1 
bite. I hate you, niy darling fellow, with good cause, and 
proud as you are to-night, I’ll have my turn. — What’s that ! ” 

A knocking at the gate he luxd closed. A loud and vio- 
lent knocking. Then a pausi^; as if those who knock('d 
had stopped to listen. Tlieii the noise again, more clamor- 
ous and importunate than before. 

tSo soon ! ” said the dwart*. “ And so eager ! I am afraid 
[ shall disappoint you. It’s well I’m quite prepar'd. 
Sally, I thank you ! ” 

As lie spoke, he extinguished the camlh'.. In liis impetu- 
ous attempts to siibdiu'. Hie brightness of the lire, Ik^ ov(u*- 
set the stove, Avliich came tumbling forward, and IVll witli 
a crash iqion the burning embms it had shot forth in its 
descent, leaving the room in pibdiy darkness. The noivSe 
at the gate still continuing, lie felt his way to the door, and 
stepped into tlie open air. 

At that moment the knocking ci^ased. It was about 
eight o’clock; but the dead ut* the darkest night would 
liavo been as iioou-day, in comparison with the thick cloud 
whicli then rested upon the earth, and shrouded everything 
from view, lie darted forward for a few paces, as if into 
the month of some dim, yawning cavern; then, thinking he 
laid gone wrong, eliauged tlie direetion of his steps; then 
stoo(l still, not knowing v/hcre to turn. 

If they would knock again,” said Quilp, trying to pccu* 
into the gloom by whhdi he was surrouiuled, ‘‘the sound 
might guide me. Come. Batter the gate once more ! ” 

He stood listening intently, but the noise was not re- 
newed, Nothing was to be heard in that deserted place, 
but at intervals the distant barking of dogs. The sound 
was faraway — now in one quarter, now answered in another 
— ^nor was it any guide, for it often came from shij^board, 
as he knew. 

‘‘ If 1 could find a wall or fence,” said the dwarf, sfcretch- 
'uig out his arms, and walking slowly on, “I should know 
which way to turn. A good, black, devil’s night tins, to 
have my dear friend here! If I had but that wish, it 
might, for anything I care, never be day agjiin.” 
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As. the word passed his lips, he staggered and fell; and 
next moment was fighting with the cold dark water. 

For all its bubbling up and rushing in his ears, he could 
hear the knocking at the gate again — could hear a shout 
that followed it — could recognise the voice. For all his 
struggling and plashing, he could understand that they had 
lost their way, and had wandered back to the point from 
which they started; that they were all but looking on while 
he was drowiuMl ; that they were close at hand, but could 
not make an elfort to save him ; that he himself had shut 
and barred them out. He answered the shout — with a yell, 
which seemocl to make' the hundred hres that danced before 
his eyes tremble and llickeras if a gust of wind had stirred 
them. It was of no avail. The strong tid(^ tilled his 
throat, and bore liim on, u[)on its rapid current. 

Another mortal struggle, and he was up again, beating 
the water with his hands, and looking out with wild and 
glaring eyes that showed him some black object he was 
drifting close upon. The hull of a ship! He could touch 
its smooth and slippery surface with his hand. One loud 
cry now — but the resistless water bore him down before he 
could give it utterance, and, driving him under it, carried 
away a corpse. 

It toyed and spoi*ted with its ghastly freight, now bruis- 
ing it against the slimy piles, now hiding it in mud or long 
rank grass, now dragging it heavily over rough stones and 
gravel, now feigning to yield it to its own element, and in 
the same acticu luring it away, until, tired of the ugly 
plaything, it flung it on a swamp — a dismal place where 
pirates had swung in chains, through many a wintry night 
— and left it there to bleach. 

And there it lay, alone. The sky was red with flami‘, 
and the water that bore it there had been tinged with the 
sullen light as it flowed along. The place the deserted 
carcase had left so recently, a living man, was now a blaz- 
ing mill. There was something of the glare upon its face. 
The hair, stirred by tlie damj) breeze, played in a kind of 
luoekery of death — sueh a mockery as the dead man him- 
self would have revelled in when alive — about its head, 
and its dress fluttered idly in the night wind. 
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CHAPTER LXVIIL 

Lighted rooms, bright fires, cheerful faces, the music 
of glad voices, words of love and welcome, warm hearts, 
and tears of liap])iiiess — what a change is this ! But it is 
to such delights that Kit is hastening. They are awaiting 
him, he knows. He fears he Avill die of joy before he gets 
among them. 

They have prepared liiiu for this, all day. He is not to 
be carried off to-morrow with the rest, they tell him first. 
By degrees they l(‘t liiin know that doubts have' arisen, that 
inquiries are to be made, and jun-haps he jiuiy be pardoned 
after all. At last, the evening being come, they Ining liim 
to a room where some gcnitleineii are assejiibled. Foremost 
among them is his good old master, wlio conies and takes 
him by the hand. Hci hears that liis innocence is estab- 
lished, and that he is pardoned. He cannot see the speaker, 
but he turns towards thc^ v^oici*, and in trying to answer, 
falls down insensible. 

They recover him again, and tell liim he must be (‘om- 
posed, and bear this like a inan. Somebody says he must 
think of his poor mother. It is because he does think of 
her so miudi, that the happy news has overpowered him. 
They crowd about him, and tell him tliat the truth has gone 
abroad, and that all the town and country ring with sym- 
pathy for his misfortunes. He has no ears for this. Ilis 
thoughts as yet have no wider range than home. Does she 
know it? what did she say? who told her? He can speak 
of nothing else. 

They make him drink a little wine, and talk kindly to 
him for a while, until he is more collected, and can listen, 
and thank them. He is free to go. Mr. Garland thinks, 
if he feels better, it is time they went away. The gentle- 
men cluster round him, and shake hands with him. He 
feels very grateful to them for the interest they have in 
him, and for the kind promises they make ; but the power 
of speech is gone again, and he has much ado to keep his 
feet, even though leaning on his master’s arm. 

As they pass through the dismal passages, some officers 
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of the jail who are in waiting there, congratulate him in 
their rough way on hi» release. The newsmonger is of the 
number, but his maniior is net quite hearty — there is some- 
thing of surliness in his eonipliuients. lie looks upon Kit 
as an iniriuhu*, as one who has obtained admission to that 
place o]i fals(‘ [ireteiiees, wli<» has enjoyed a privilege with- 
out b(*ing duly qualified. Ib* may b(i a very good sort of 
young man, he thinks, but lu‘ lias no business there, and 
the sooner h<* is gone, \\ h ) btdter. 

The last door shuts l^ehind them. They liave jiassed the 
outer wall, and stam! in the optm air — in the street he has 
so often pietuii (1 in himsidf wluui luuumed in by thos(‘ 
gloimiy steam s, and whii-h has been in all his dreams. It 
seems Asider a<id more busy tliaii it used to bo. The night 
is had, ami yet how eheerful and gay in liis eyes! One of 
the geiitleimm, in taking leave of him,])ressed some money 
into his hand. Ib‘- lias not eounted it; but when they have 
gone a few jiiiees beyond the liox for poor Prisoners, he 
hastily Kdurns and drops it in. 

Mr. (Javland lias a.(*oa<‘h wailing in a mughbouring street, 
ami, taking Kit insidi' with him, bids tluj man dvi\'o home. 
At tirst they ean only travel at a foot paee, and then with 
torches going on bidbng biaauise of tlie Jieavy fog. But as 
they get farther from the rivm*, and leave the. closer por- 
tions of the town bidiind, they are able to dispense Avith this 
[nH*eaution and to preceded at a brisker rate. On the road, 
hard galhqnng would be too slow^ for Kit; but when they 
are drawing near llieiv journey’s end, he begs they may 
go more slowdy, and when the house a])pears in sight, that 
they may stop — only for a luiuute or tAvo, to give him time 
to breathe'. 

But there is no stopjiing then, for the old gentleman 
speidcs stoutly to him, the horses mend their jiace, and they 
are already at the garden-gati*. Next minute they are at 
the door. There is a noise of tongues, and tread of feet, 
inside. It o])eiis. Kit rushes in, and finds his mother 
clinging round his neck. 

And there, too, is the e\^er faithful Barbara\s mother, 
still holding the baby as if she had never put it down since 
that sad day Avhen they little hoped to have such joy as 
this — there she is, Heaven bless her, crying her eyes out, 
and sobbing as never Avonum sobbed before ; and there is lit- 
tle Barbara — poor little Barbara, so much thinner and so 
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much paler, and yet so very pretty — trembling like a leaf 
and supporting herself against the wall; and there is Mrs. 
Garland, neater and nicer than ever, fainting away stone 
dead with nobody to heli) her; and there is Mr. Abel, vio- 
lently blowing his nose, and wanting to embrace everyl)ody; 
and there is the single gentleman hovering round them all, 
and constant to nothing for an instant; and there is that 
good, dear, tlioughtful little Jacob, sitting all alone by 
himself on the bottom stair, with his hands on his knees 
like an old man, roaring fearfully without giving any trouble 
to anybody ; and each and all of thein are for the tinu^ clean 
out of their wits, and do jointly aiid severally commit all 
manner of follies. 

And even \vhen the rest have in some measure come to 
themselves again, and can find words and sinih^s, Barbara 
— that soft-hearted, gentle, foolish little Barbara — is sud- 
denly missed, and found to b(' in a swoon by herself in the 
back parlour, from Avhieh swoon she falls into hysterics, 
and from which hystericts into a swoon again, and is, in- 
deed, so bad, tluit despite a mortal quantity of vinegar and 
cold Avater she is hai’dly a bit better at last than she was at 
first. Then Kit’s mother comes in and says, Avill he come 
and speak to her; and Kit says Yes, and goes; and he 
says in akind A'oice Barbara! ’’ and Barbara’s mother tells 
her that ^‘it’s only Kit;” and Barbara says (with her eyes 
closed all the time) ^^Gh! but is it him indeed?” and Bar- 
bara’s mother says ^^To be sure it is, my dear; tliere’s 
nothing the matter hoav.” And in further assurance that 
he’s safe and sound. Kit speaks to her again; and then 
Barbara goes off into another lit of laughter, and then into 
another fit of crying; and then Barbara’s mother and Kit’s 
mother nod to each other and pretend to scold her — but 
only to bring her to herself the faster, bless you — and being 
experienced matrons, and acute at perceiving the first daAvn- 
ing symptoms of recovery, they comfort Kit Avith the as- 
surance that ‘^she’ll do now,” and so dismiss him to the 
place from Avhence he came. 

Well 1 In that place (which is the next room) there are 
decanters of wine, and all that sort of thing, set out as 
grand as if Kit and his friends were first-rate company ; and 
there is little Jacob, walking, as the popular phrase is, into 
a home-made plum-cake at a most surprising pace, and kee})- 
ing his eye on the figs and oranges which are to follow, and 
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making the best use of his time, you may believe. Kit no 
sooner conies in, than that single gentleman (never was 
such a busy gentleman) charges all the glasses — bumpers 
—and drinks his health, and tells him he shall never want 
a friend while he lives ; and so does Mr. Garland, and so 
does Mrs. Garland, and so does Mr. Abel. But even this 
honour and distinction is not all, for the single gentleman 
forthwith jmlls out of his pocket a massive silver Avatch — 
going hard, and riglit to half a second — and upon the back 
of this Avatch is engraved Kit’s name, with flourishes all 
over; and in sliort it is Kit’s Avabdi, bought expressly for 
him, and presejit(*d to him on the sjiot. You may rest as% 
sured that Mr. and ]\rrs. (Jarland (jan’t help hinting about 
their })resent in store, and that Mr. Abel tells outright that'" 
he lias his; and that Kit is the liajipiest of the happy.* 

There is one friend lie has not seen yet, and as he can- 
not be eonveni(nitly introduced into the family circle, by 
reason of his ludiig an iron-shod ([uadruped, Kit takes the 
lirst o])])ortunity of slipping away and hurrying to the 
stable. Tlie moment he lays his hand upon the latch, the 
pony neighs the loudest pony’s greeting; before he has 
crossed the threshold, tlie pony is ca[)ering about his loose 
box (for he bi'ooks not tlie indignity of a halter), mad to 
give him Avelcome ; and Avhon Kit goes U}) to caress and pat 
him, the ]>ony rubs liis nose against liis coat, and fondles 
him more lovingly than eA-^er pony fondled man. It is the 
crowning circumstance of his earnest, heartfelt reception; 
and Kit fairly puts his arm round Whisker’s neck and hugs 
him. ^ 

But how comes Barbnra to trip in there? and how smart 
she is again! she has been at her glass siiujo she recoA^ered. 
How comes Barbara in the stable, of all places in the Avorld? 
Why, since Kit has been away, the pony Avould take his 
food from nobody but her, and Barbara, yon see, not dream- 
ing Christopher was there, and just looking in to see that 
everything was right, has come upon him unaAvares. Blush- 
ing little Bai-bara! 

It may be that Kit has caressed the pony enough ; it may 
be that there are even better things to caress than ponies. 
He leaves him for Barbara at any rate, and hopes she is 
better. Yes. Barbara is a great deal better. She is afraid 
— and here Barbara looks down and blushes more — that he 
must have thought her very foolish. ‘‘Not at all/^ saya^^ 
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Kit, Barbara is glad of that, and coughs — Hem! — ^just 
the slightest cough possible — not more than that. 

What a discreet pony, when he chooses ! He is as quiet 
now, .as if he were of marble. He has a very knowing 
look, but that he always has. We have hardly had time 
to shake hands, Barbara,’^ says Kit. Barbara gives him 
hers. Why, she is trembling now! Foolish, fluttering 
Barbara ! 

Arm's length! The length of an arm is not iimch. 
Barbara’s was not a long arm by any means, and besides, 
she didn’t hold it out straight, but bent a little. Kit was 
so near her when they shook hands, that he could see a 
small tiny tear, yet trejubling on an eyelash. It was nat- 
ural that he should look at it, unknown to Barbara. It 
was natural that Barbara shoud raise luu- eyes uncon- 
sciously and find him out. Was it natural that at that 
instant, without any previous impulse or design. Kit should 
kiss Barbara? lie did it, Avhether or no. Barbara said 
for shame,” but let 1 im do it too — twice. Ho might have 
done it thrice, but the pony kicked up his heels and shook 
his head, as if he were suddenly taken with convulsions 
of delight, and Barbara being frightened, ran away — not 
straight to where her mother and Kit’s Jiiother were, though, 
lest they should see how red her cheeks were, and should^ 
ask her why. Sly little Barbara! 

When the first transports of the whole party had sub- 
sided, and Kit and his mother, and Barbai’a and her mother, 
with little tiacpb and the baby to boot, had had their sup- 
pers together — which there was no hurrying over, for they 
were going to stop there all night — Mr. Oarland called Kit 
to him, and taking him into a room where they could be 
aloJie, told him tliat he had something yet to say, which 
would surprise him greatly. Kit looked so anxious and 
turned so pale on hearing this, that the old gentleman 
hastened to add, he would be agreeably surprised; and 
asked him if he would be ready next morning for a journey. 

*^For a journey. Sir! ” cried Kit. 

In company with me and my friend in the next room. 
Call you guess its purpose? ” 

Kit turned paler yet, and shook his head. 

‘"Oh yes. I think you do already,” said his master. 
^‘Try,” 

Kit murmured something rather rambling and unintelligi- 
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ble^ bat he plainly pronounced the words Miss Neil,’^ three 
or four times — shaking his head while he did so, as if he 
would add there was no hope of that. 

But Mr. tlailjiiul, instead of saying ‘‘Try agaiii/^ as Kit 
had made sure Ik) would, told him very seriously that he 
ha<l guessed right. 

“The place of their retreat is ind<*ed discovered,” lie said, 
“at last. And that is our journey’s end.” 

Kit faltered ont siu*h qui'.stions us, where was it, and liow 
had it been found, uiid how long sinct^, and was she well, 
and hai>[>y. 

“Happy sln^ is, beyond all doubt,” said Mr. (birland. 
“And well, I- I trust she will Ixi soon. Slie inis lieeii weak 
and ailing, as I learn, but she was lictter when I lieurd this 
moruiug, and they wme full of hope. Sit you down, and 
you shall hear the ri‘st.” 

Scan * ly venturing to draw his breath, Kit did as ho vv:is 
told, Mr. Garland then relatiHl to him, liow he had a 
brother (of whom he would renuniiber to have heard him 
s}ieak,and whose jihjturc, taken when he was a young man, 
hung in the best room), and how this brother livi‘d a long 
way off in a (?oniitry-place, with an old (dergymau wlio liad 
been his early friend. How, although they loved each ui her 
as brothers should, they Inid not juet for many years, but 
had communicated by letter from time to time, always look- 
ing forward to some period when they would take <‘aeh 
other by the hand once more, and still let.ting the Presemt 
time steal on, as it was the habit of men to do, and suifer- 
ing the Future to melt inb) the Past. How this brother, 
whose tem])er -was very mild and quiet and retiring — such 
as Mr. Abel’s— wUkS greatly beloved by the simple peo[>le 
among whom he dwelt, avIio <]uite revered the Baeludor 
(for so they called him), and had everyone experienced liis 
charity and benevohmee. How even those slight circum- 
stances had come to his knowledge, very slowly mid in 
course of years, for the Bachelor was one of those wlios(^ 
goodness shuns the light, and who have more pleasure in 
discovering and extolling the good deeds of others, than in 
trumpeting their own, be they never so commendable. 1 Tow, 
Tor that reason, he seldom told them of his village frimids; 
but how, for all that, liis mind liad become so full of two 
among them — a child and an old man, to whom he had liecu 
vmy kind — that, in a letter received a few days before, lie 







had fwAt iipon them from firal l4 las#, m4 Jhftd told there 
sa<&3h tale of their wanderings, and miltaal love, that few 
could read it without being moved to tears. How he, the 
recipient of that letter, was directly led to the belief that 
these must be the very wanderers for whom so much search 
had been made, and whom Heaven had direc ted to his 
brother’s care. How he had written for suc'b further in- 
formation as would put the fact beyond all doubt; how it 
had that morning arrived; had continued his iiibt impies- 
sion into a certainty ; and was the immediate cause of that 
journey being planned, which they were to take to-morrow. 

^^lu the meantime,” said the old gentleman rising, and 
laying his hand on Kit’s shoulder, ^‘you have great need 
of rest, for such a day as this would wear out the strongest 
man. Good night, and Heaven send our journey may have 
a prosperous encliiig! ” 


CHAPTEK LXIX. 

Kit was no sluggard next morniug, but, springing from 
his bed some time before day, began to prepare for his wel- 
come expedition. The* hurry of spirits consequent upon 
the events of yesterday, and the unexpected intelligence he 
had heard at night, had troubled his sleep through the long 
dark hours, and summoned such uneasy dreams about his 
pillow that it was rest to rise. 

But had it been the beginning of some great labour with 
the same end in view — had it been the commencement of a 
long journey, to be performed on foot lu that iucleineiit 
season of the year ; to be pursued under every privation 
and difficulty ; and to be achieved only with great distress, 
fatigue, and sulfeiing — had it been the dawn of some pain*^ 
ful enterprise, ceitaiii to task his utmost powers of resolu- 
tion and endurance, and to need his utmost fortitude, btt# 
only likely to end, if happily achieved, in good fortune and 
delight to Nell — Kit’s cheerful zeal would have been as 
highly roused, Kit’s ardour and impatience would have been 
at least the same. 

Ijrot was he alone excited and eager. Before he had been 
up a q^uarter of an hour the Whole house were astir and 

V 
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busy. Everybody hurried to do something towards facili- 
tating the preparations. The single gentleman, it is true, 
could do nothing himself, but he overlooked everybody else 
and was more locomotive than anybody. The work of 
I)ackirig and making ready went briskly on, and by day- 
break (ivciy preparation for the journey was completed. 
Then Kit began to Avish they had not been quite so nimble ; 
for tlie travelling-carriage which had been hired for the 
occasion Avas not to arrive until nine o’clock, and there Avas 
nothing but breakfast to fill up the intervening blank of one 
hour and a lialf. 

Yes there Avas, though. There Avas Barbara. Barbara 
was busy, to bo sure, but so much th(3 bcdter — ^Kit could 
help lier, and that Avould pass aAvay the time better than 
any means that could be de\dsed. Barbara had no objec- 
tion to this arrang(unent, and Kit, tracking out the idea 
Avhich had come ujmn him so suddenly oAmr night, began to 
think that surely Barbara was fond of him, and surely he 
Avas fond of Barbara. 

Now, Barbara, if the truth must be told — as it must and 
ought to be — Barbara seemed, of all the little household, 
to take least jdeasuro in the bustle of the occasion; and 
when Kit, in the openness of liis lieart, told her how glad, 
and overjoyed it luade him, Barbara became more doAvn- 
cast still, and seemed to haA^e even less pleasure in it than 
before ! 

‘^You have not been home so long, Christopher,” said 
Barbara — and it is impossible to tell how carelessly she 
said it — You haA^e not Ikmui hoim*, so long, that you need 
be glad tg go aAvay again, I should think.” 

“But for such a purpose,” returned Kit. “To bring 
back Miss Nell ! To see lier again ! Only think of that ! 
1 am so pleased too to think that you Avill see her, Barbara, 
at last.” 

Barbara did not absolutely say that she felt no great 
gratification on this point, but she expressed the sentiment 
so plainly by one little toss of her head, that Kit was quite 
disconcerted, and wondered in his simplicity why she was 
so cool about it. 

“ YouTl say she has the SAveetest and beautifullest face 
you ever saA^, I kiioAv,” said Kit, rubbing his hands. “ Vm 
sure you’ll say that! ” 

Barbara tossed her head again. 
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What’s the matter, Barbara? ” said Kit. 

Nothing/’ cried Barbara. And Barbara pouted — not 
sulkily, or in an ugly manner, but just enough to make 
her look more cherry-lipped than ever. 

There is no school in which a pupil gets on so fast, as 
that in which Kit became a scholar when he gave Barbara 
the kiss. He saw what Barbara meant now — he had his 
lesson by heart all at once — she was the book — ^there it was 
before him as plain as print. 

“Barbara,” said Kit, “you’re not cross with me? ” 

Oh dear no ! Why should Barbara be cross? And what 
right had she to be cross? And what did it matter whether 
she was cross or no? Who minded her! 

“ Why, I do,” said Kit. “Of course I do.” 

Barbara didn’t see why it was of course, at all. 

Kit was sure she must. Would she think again? 

Certainly, Barbara would think again. No, she didn’t 
see why it was of course. She didn’t understand what 
Christopher meant. And besides she was sure they wanted 
her up stairs by this time, and she must go, indeed 

“No, but Barbara,” said Kit, detaining her gently, “let 
us part friends. I was always thinking of you, in my 
troubles. I should have been a great deal more miserable 
than I was, if it hadn’t been for you.” 

Goodness gracious, how pretty Barbara was when she 
coloured — and when she trembled, like a little shrinking 
bird! 

“ I am telling you the truth, Barbara, upon my word, 
but not half so strong as I could wish,” said Kit, earnestly, 
“ AVhen I want you to be pleased to see Miss Nell, it’s 
only because I like you to be pleased with what pleases me 
— ^that’s all. As to her, Barbara, I think I could almost 
die to do her service, but you would think so too if you 
knew her as I do. I am sure you would.” 

Barbara was touched, and sorry to have appeared in- 
different. 

“I have been used, you see,” said Kit, “to talk and 
think of her, almost as if she was an angel. When I look 
forward to meeting her again, I think of her smiling as she 
used to do, and being glad to see me, and pitting out her 
hand and saying, ^ It’s my own old Kit,’ tfr some such 
words as those — ^like what she used to say. I think of 
seeing her h^^py, and with friends about her, and brought 
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up as she deserves, and as she ought to be. When I think 
of myself, it’s as her old servant, and one that loved her 
dearly, as his kind, good, gentle mistress; and who would 
have gone — ^yes, and still would go — through any harm to 
serve her. Once I couldn’t help being afraid that if she 
came back with friends about her she might forget, or be 
ashamed of having known, a humble lad like me, and so 
speak coldly, which would have cvit me, Barbara, deeper 
than I can tell. But when I came to think again, I felt 
sure that I was doing her wrong in this; and so I went on 
as I did at first, hoping to see her oiiee more, just as she 
used to be. Hoping tliis, aiul remembering what she was, 
has made me feel as if I would always try to jdease her, 
and always be what I sliould like to s(‘em to lier if I was 
still her servant. Jf I'm tlie b(‘ttev for that — and I don’t 
think I’m the worse — I am grateful to her for it, and love 
and honour her the more. That’s the plain honest truth, 
dom* Barbara, upon my word it is! ” 

Little Barbara was not oCa wayward or capricious nature, 
and, being full of remorse, melted into tears. To what 
further conversation tliis might have led, we need not stop 
to inquire ; for tlie wheels of the cariiage were lieard at 
that moment, and, being followed by a smart ring at the 
garden gate, caused the bustle in the house, which had lani 
dormant for a short time, to burst again into tenfold life 
and vigour. 

Simultaneously with the travelling equipage, arrived Mr. 
Chuckster in a liackney, with certain papers and supplies 
of money for the single gentleman, into whose hands he 
delivered them. This duty discharged, he subsided into 
the bosom of the family ; and entertaining himself with a 
strolling or peripatetic breakfast, watched with a genteel 
indifference the process of loading the carriage. 

Snobby’s in this I see, Sir? ” he said to Mr. Abel Gar- 
land. thought he wasn’t in the last trip because it was 
expected that his presence wouldn’t be very acceptable to 
the ancient buffalo.” 

To whom, Sir? ” demanded Mr. Abel. 

To the old gentleman,” returned Mr. Chuckster, slightly 
abashed. 

Our client prefers to take him now,” said Mr. Abel, 
drily. There is no longer any need for that precaution, 
as my father’s relationship to a gentleman in whom the 
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objects of his search have full confidence, will be a sufficient 
guarantee for the friendly nature of their errand.” 

‘‘Ah!” thought Mr. Chuckster, looking out of window, 
‘‘anybody but me! Snobby before me, of course. He 
didu^t happen to take that particular five-pound note, but 
I have not the smallest doubt that he\s always up to some- 
thing of that sort. 1 ahvays said it, long before this came 
out. Devilish pretty girl that! H^on my soul, an amazing 
little creature ! ” 

Barbara was the subject of Mr. Chuckster’ s commenda- 
tions ; and as she was ling(u*ing near the carriage (all being 
now ready for its dei)arture), that gentleman was suddenly 
seized with a strong interest in tlie proceedings, which im- 
pelled him to swagger down the garden, and take up liis 
position at a convenient ogling distance. Having had 
great experience of the sex, and being i)erfectly acquainted 
with all those little artifices Avhich find the readiest road 
to their hearts, jVlr. Cfimckster, on taking his ground, 
planted one hand on his hi]), and with the other adjusted 
his flowing hair. This is a favourite attitude in the polite 
circles, and accompanied with a gracjeful whistling lias been 
known to do immense execution. 

Such, however, is tlic ditferenco between town and coun- 
try, that nobody took the smallest notice of this insinuating 
figure ; the wretches being wholly engaged in bidding the 
travellers farewell, in kissing hands to each other, waving 
handkerchiefs, and the like tamo and vulgar practices. 
For now the single gimtlemanand Mr. Garland were in the 
carriage, and the ])ostboy was in the saddle, and Kit, well 
wrapped and inuffled nj), Avas in the rumble behind; and 
Mrs. Garland was there, and Mr. Abel Avas there, and Kit’s 
mother Avas there, and little Jacob Avas there, and Barbara’s 
mother was visible in remote perspectiA^^e, nursing the ever- 
wakeful baby; andall AA^ere nodding, beckoning, curtseying, 
or crying out “ Good bye ! ” Avith all the energy they could 
express. In anotlier minute, the carriage was otit of sight; 
and Mr. Chuckster remained alone upon the spot Avhere it 
had lately been, Avith a vision of Kit standing up in the 
rumble waving his hand to Barbara, and of Barbara in the 
full light and lustre of his eyes — his eyes — Chuckster’ s — 
Chuckster the successful — on Avhom ladies of quality had 
looked with favour from phaetons in the parks on Sundays 
— ^waAring hers to Kit! 
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How Mr. Chuckster, entranced by this monstrous fact, 
stood for some time rooted to tlie earth, protesting within 
himelf that Kit was the Prince of felonious characters, and 
very Emperor or Gi eat Mogul of Snobs, and how he clearly 
traced this revolting circumstance back to that old villany 
of the shilling, are matters foreign to our piirpose ; which 
is to track the rolling wheels, and bear the travellers com- 
pany on their cold, bleak journey. 

It was a bitt(‘r day. A keen wind Avas blowing, and 
rushed against them herctdy : bleaching the hard ground, 
shaking the white frost from th(^ trees and hedges, and 
Avhirling it away like dust. Hut little cared Kit for weather. 
There was a freedom and freshness in the wind, as it came 
howling by, which, h*t it cut never so sharp, was welcome. 
As it swept on with its cloud of frost, bearing down the dry 
twigs and boughs and Avithered leaA^es, and carrying them 
away pell-mell, it seemed as though some general sympathy 
had got abroacl, and e\^erything Avas in a hurry like them- 
selves. The hard(‘r the gusts, the better progress they ap- 
peared to mak(‘. It Avas a good thing to go struggling and 
fighting forAvard, vaiupiishing them one by one ; to Avatch 
them driving up, gathering strength and fury as they came 
along; to bend for a Jiioment, as they Avhistled past; and 
then to look back and see them speed away, their hoarse 
noise dying in the distance, and the sto\it trees cowering 
doAvn before them. 

All day long it blew Avithout ct*ssation. Tin', night was 
clear and starlight, but the wind had not fallen, and the 
cold Avas piercing. Sometimes — towards the end of a long 
stage — Kit could not ludp Avishing it Avere a little warmer: 
but when they stopped to change horses, and ht> had had a 
good run ; and what Avith that, and the bustle of paying 
the old postilion, and rousing the ncAV one, and running to 
and fro again until the horses were put to, he Avas so Avarm 
that the blood tingled and smarted in his fingers’ ends; 
then he felt as if to ha\’e it one degree less cold would be 
to lose half the delight and glory of the journey : and up 
he jumped again right cheerily, singing to the merry music 
of the wheels as they rolled away, and, leaving the towns- 
people in their warm beds, pursued their course along the 
lonely road. 

Meantime the two gentlemen inside, Avho were little dis- 
posed to sleep, beguiled the time Avith conversation. As 
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both were anxious and expectant, it naturally turned upon 
the subject of their expedition, on the manner in which it 
had been brought about, and on the hopes and fears they 
entertained respecting it. Of the former they had many, 
of the latter few — none perhajjs beyond that indelinable 
uneasiness which is insei^arable from suddenly awakened 
hope, and protracted ex}>ectation. 

In one of the pauses of their discourse, and when half 
the night had worn away, the single gentleman, who had 
gradually become more and more silent and thoughtful, 
turned to his companion and said abruptly : 

Are you a good listener? 

“ Like most other men, I suppose, ^ returned Mr. Gar- 
land, smiling. can be, if 1 am interested; and if not 
interested 1 should still try to appear so. Why do you 
ask? ” 

I have a short narrative on my lips,’’ rejoined his friend, 
‘^and will try you with it. It is v(uy bri(d.” 

Pausing for no rej)]y, he laid his hand on the old gentle- 
man’s sleeve, and proe.eeded thus: 

‘‘There were once two brothers, who loved each other 
dearly. There was a disparity in their ages — soine twelve 
years. I am not sure but they may insensibly have loved 
each other the better for that reason. Wide as the interval 
between them was, however, they became rivals too soon. 
The deepest and strongest affection of both their hearts 
settled upon one objc'ct. 

“ The youngest — there were reasons for his being sensi- 
tive and watchful — was the first to find this out. 1 will 
not tell you what misery he underwent, what ag^)ny of soul 
he knew, how great his mental struggle was. He had been 
a sickly child. His brother, patient and considerate in the 
midst of his own high health and strength, had many and 
many a day denied himself the sports he loved, to sit be- 
side his couch, telling him old stories till his pale face 
lighted up with an unwonted glow; to carry him in hig 
arms to some green spot, where he could tend the poor 
pensive boy as he looked upon the bright summer day, and 
saw all nature healthy but himself ; to be in any way his 
fond and faithful nurse. I may not dwell on all he did, 
to make the poor, weak creature love him, or my tale would 
have no end. But when the time of trial came, the younger 
brother’s heart was full of those old days. Heaven 
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Strengthened it to repay the sacrifices of inconsiderate 
youth by one of thoughtful manhood. He left his brother 
to be happy. The truth never passed his lips, and he 
quitted the country, hoping to die abroad. 

^‘Tlie elder brother married her. She was in Heaven 
before long, and left him with an infant daughter. 

If you have seen the picture-gallery of any one old 
family, you will remember how the same face and figure — 
often the fairest and slightest of them all — come upon you 
in different generations; and how you trace the same sweet 
girl through a long line of portraits — never growing old or 
changing — the Good Angel of tlie race — abiding by them in 
all reverses — redeeming all their sins — 

‘‘In this daughter the mother lived again. You may 
judge with what devotion he who lost that mother almost 
in the winning, clung to this girl, her breathing image. 
She grew to womanhood, and gave her heart to one who 
could not know its worth. Well! Her fond father could 
not see her pine and droop. He might be more deserving 
^ than he thought him. He surely might become so with a 
wife like her. He joined their hands, and they were mar- 
ried. 

‘^Througli all the misery that followed this union; 
through all the cold neglect and undeserved reproach; 
through all the poverty he brought upon her ; through all 
the struggles of their daily life, too mean and pitiful to 
tell, but dreadful to endure ; she toiled on, in the deep de- 
votion of her spirit, and in her better nature, as only 
women can. Her means and substance wasted ; her father 
nearly beggared by her husband’s hand, and the hourly 
witness (for they lived now under one roof) of her ill-usage 
and unhappiness, — she never, but for him, bewailed her 
fate. Patient, and upheld by strong affection to the last, 
she died a widow of some three weeks’ date, leaving to her 
father’s care two orphans; one a son of ten or twelve years 
old ; the other a girl — such another infant child — the same 
in helplessness, in age, in form, in feature — as she had been 
herself when her young mother died. 

‘‘The elder brother, grandfather to these two children, 
was now a broken man ; crushed and borne down, less by 
the weight of years than by the heavy hand of sorrow. 
With the wreck of his possessions, he began to trade — in 
pictures first, and then in curious ancient things. He had 
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entertained a fondness for such matters from a boyi and 
the tastes he had cultivated were now to yield him an anx- 
ious and precarious subsistence. 

The boy grew like his father in mind and person ; the 
girl so like her mother, that when the old man had her on 
his knee, and looked into her mild blue eyes, he felt as if 
awakening from a wretched dream, and his daughter were a 
little child again. The wayward boy soon spurned the shel- 
ter of his roof, and sought associates more congenial to his 
taste. The old man and the child dwelt alone together. 

It was then, when the love of two dead people who had 
been nearest and dearest to his heart, was all transferred to 
this slight creature ; when her face, constantly l)efore him, 
reminded him from hour to hour of the too early change he 
had seen in such another — of all the suffering he had 
watched and known, and all his child had undergone; 
when the young man^s profligate and hardened course 
drained him of money as his father’s had, and even some- 
times occasioned them temporary jirivation and distress ; it 
was then that there began to l>eset liim, and to be ever in 
his mind, a gloomy dread of poverty and want. He had no 
thought for himself in this. His fear was for the child. It 
was a spectre in his house, and haunted him night and day. 

The younger brother had been a traveller in many coun- 
tries, and had made his pilgrimage through life alone. His 
voluntary banishment liad been misconstrued, and he had 
borne (not without pain) reproach and slight for doing that 
which had wrung his heart, and cast a mournful shadow on 
his path. Apart from this, communication between him 
and the elder was difficult, and uncertain, and often failed; 
still it was not so wholly broken off but that he learnt — 
with long blanks and gaps between each interval of infor- 
mation — all that I have told you now. 

^^Then, dreams of their young, happy life — ^happy to 
him though laden with pain and early care — visited his pil- 
low yet oftener than before ; and every night, a boy again, 
he was at his brother’s side. With the utmost speed he 
could exert, he settled his affairs ; converted into money all 
the goods he had ; and, with honourable wealth enough for 
both, with open heart and hand, with limbs that trembled 
as they bore him on, with emotion such as men can hardly 
bear and live, arrived one evening at his brother’s door I ” 

The narrator, whose voice had faltered lately, stopped. 
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^^The rest/^ said Mr. Garland, pressing his hand, 
know.^^ 

“ Yes,” rejoined his friend, after a pause, we may spare 
ourselves the sequel. You know the poor result of all my 
sear(ih. Even when, by dint of such inquiries as the 
utmost vigilance and sagacity could set on foot, we found 
they had been seen with two poor travelling showmen ; and 
in time discovered the men themselves — and in time, the 
actual place of their retreat; even then, we were too late. 
Pray God we are not too late again ! ” 

“ We cannot be,” said Mr. Garland. This time we must 
succeed.” 

I have believed and hoi:)ed so,” returned the other. “ I 
try to believe and liope so still. But a heavy weight has 
fallen on my spirits, my good friend, and the sadness that 
gathers over me, will yield to neither hope nor reason.” 

‘‘That does not surprise me,” said Mr. Garland; “it is a 
natural consequence of the events you have recalled; of 
this dreary time and place; and above all, of this wild and 
dismal night. A dismal night, indeed! Hark! how the 
wind is howling! ” 


CHAPTER LXX. 

Day broke, and found them still upon their way. Since 
leaving home, they had halted here and there for necessary 
refreshment, and had frequently been delayed, especially 
in the night time, by waiting for fresh horses. They had 
made no other stoppages, but the weather continued rough, 
and the roads were often steep and heavy. It would be' 
night again before they reached their place of destination. 

Kit, all bluff and hardened with the cold, went on man- 
fully; and having enough to do to keep his blood circu- 
lating, to picture to himself the happy end of this adven- 
turous journey, and to look about him and be amazed at 
everything, had little spare time for thinking of discom- 
forts. Though his impatience, and that of his fellow-trav- 
ellers, rapidly increased as the day waned, the hours did 
not stand still. The short daylight of winter soon faded 
away, and it was dark again when they had yet many miles 
to travel 
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As it grew dusk, the wind fell ; its distant meanings 
were more low and mournful ; and as it came creeping up 
the road, and rattling covertly among the dry brambles on 
either hand, it seemed like some great phantom for whom 
the way was narrow, whose garments rustled as it stalked 
along. By degrees it lulled and died away ; and then it 
came on to snow. 

The flakes fell fast and thick, soon covering the ground 
some inches deep, and spreading abroad a solemn stillness. 
The rolling wheels were noiseless ; and the sharp ring and 
clatter of the horses’ lioofs, became a dull, muffled tramp. 
The life of their progress seemed to be slowly hushed, and 
something death-like to usurp its place. 

Shading his eyes from the falling snow, which froze upon 
their lashes and obscured his sight. Kit often tried to catch 
the earliest glimi)se of twinkling lights denoting their ap- 
proach to some not distant town, lie could descry objects 
enough at such times, but none correctly. Now a tall 
church-spire a])peared in view, which })reseutly became a 
tree, a barn, a shadow on the ground, thrown on it by tlieir 
own bright lamps. Now there were horseinen, foot-pas- 
sengers, carriages going on before, or meeting them in nar- 
row ways ; which, when they were close u2)on them, turned 
to shadows too. A wall, a ruin, a sturdy gable-end, would 
rise up in the road ; and when they were plunging lieadlong 
at it, would be the road itself. Strange turnings, too, 
bridges, and sheets of Avater, api>eared to start up here and 
there, making the way doubtful and uncertain; and yet 
they were on the same bare road, and these things, like the 
others, as they were ])assed, turned into dim illusions. 

He descended sloAvly from his seat — for his limbs were 
numbed — when they arrived at a lone posting-house, and 
inquired how far they had to go to reach their journey’s 
end. It was a late hour in such by-places, and the people 
were abed ; but a voice answered from an upper window, 
Ten miles. The ten minutes that ensued appeared an hour ; 
but at the end of that time, a shivering figure led out the 
horses they required, and after another brief delay they 
were again in motion. 

It was a cross-country road, full, after the first three or 
four miles, of holes and cart-ruts, which, being covered by 
the snow, were so many pitfalls to the trembling horses, 
and obliged them to keep a footpace. As it was next to 
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imposBible for uien so much agitated as they were by this 
time, to sit still and move so slowly, all three got out and 
plodded on behind the carriage. The distance seemed in- 
terminable, and the walk was most laborious. As each was 
thinking witliiii himself that the driver must have lost his 
way, a church bell, close at hand, stinick the hour of mid- 
night, and the carriage stopped. It had moved softly 
enough, but when it ceased to crunch the snow, the silence 
was as startling as if some great noise had been replaced by 
perfect stillness. 

“This is the place, gentlemen,’^ said the driver, dis- 
mounting from Ins horse, and knocking at the door of a 
little inn. “Halloa! Past twelve o’clock is the dead of 
night here.’’ 

The knocking was loud and long, but it failed to rouse 
the drowsy inmates. All continued dark and silent as be- 
fore. They fell back a little, and looked up at the win- 
dows, which were mere black patches in the whitened house 
front. No light appeared. The house might have been de- 
serted, or the sleepers dead, for any air of life it had about it. 

They spoke together, with a strange inconsistency, in 
whispers; unwilling to disturb again the dreary echoes 
they had just now raised. 

“Let us go on,” said the younger brother, “and leave 
this good fellow to wake them, if he can. I cannot rest 
until I know that we are not too late. Let us go on, in the 
name of Heaven ! ” 

They did so, leaving the postilion to order such accom- 
modation as the liouse afforded, and to renew his knocking. 
Kit accompanied them with a little bundle, which he had 
hung in the carriage when they left home, and had not for- 
gotten since — the bird in his old cage — ^just as she had left 
him. She would be glad to see her bird, he knew. 

The road wound gently downward. As they proceeded, 
they lost sight of the church whose clock they had heard, 
and of the small village clustering roufid it. The knock- 
ing, which was now renewed, and which in that stillness 
they could plainly hear, troubled them. They wished the 
man would forbear, or that they had told him not to break 
the silence until they returned. 

The old church-tower, clad in a ghostly garb of pure cold 
white, again rose up before them, and a few moments 
brought them close beside it. A venerable building — grey, 
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even in the midst of the hoary landscape. An ancient sun- 
dial on the belfry wall was neaily hidden by the snow- 
drift, and scarcely to be known for what it was. Time 
itfilelf seemed to have grown dull and old, as if no day were 
ever to displace the melancholy night. 

A wicket gate was close at hand, but there was more than 
one path across the churchyard to which it led, and, uncer- 
tain which to take, they came to a stand again. 

The village street — if street that could be called which 
was an irregular cluster of i)oor cottages of many heights 
and ages, some with their fronts, some with their backs, 
and some with gable-ends towards the road, with here and 
there a signpost, or a shed encroaching on the path — was 
close at hand. There was a faint light in a chamber win- 
dow not far off, and Kit ran towards that house to ask 
their way. 

His first shout was answered by an old man within, who 
presently appeared at the casement, wrapping some gar- 
ment round his throat as a protection from the cold, and 
demanded who was abroad at that unseasonable hour, want- 
ing him, 

^Tis hard weather tliis,” he grumbled, ^^and not a night 
to call me up in. My trade is not of that kind that I need 
be roused from bed. The business on which folks want 
me, will keep cold, especially at this season. What do 
you want? 

I would not have roused you, if I had known you were 
old and ill,’^ said Kit. 

^^Old!^^ repeated the other peevishly. ^‘How do you 
know I am old? Not so old as you think, friend, perhaps. 
As to being ill, you will find many young people in worse 
case than I am. Morels the pity that it should be so — ^not 
that I should be strong and hearty for my years, I mean, 
but that they should be weak and tender. I ask your par- 
don, though,” said the old man, ^‘if I spoke rather rough 
at first. My eyes are not good at night — that’s neither age 
nor illness; they never were — and I didn’t see you were a 
stranger.” 

am sorry to call you from your bed,” said Kit, ^‘but 
riiose gentlemen you may see by the churchyard gate, are 
strangers too, who have just arrived from a long journey, 
and seek the parsonage-house. You can direct us? ” 

I should be able to,” answered the old man, in a trem* 
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bling voice, for come next summer I have been sexton here 
good fifty years. The right-hand path, friend, is the road. 
— There is no ill news for our good gentleman, I hope? 

Kit thanked him, and made him a hasty answer in the 
negative; he was turning back, when his attention was 
caught by the voice of a child. Looking u]), he saw a very 
little creature at a neighbouring window. 

What is that? ” cried the child, earnestly. Has my 
dream come true? Pray speak to me, whoever that is, 
awake and up.’^ 

‘‘Poor boy! ” said the sexton, before Kit could answer, 
“how goes it, darling? ” 

“Has my dream come true?’’ exclaimed the child again, 
in a voice so fervent that it might have thrilled to the heart 
of any listener. “Put no, that can never be. How could 
it be — Oh 1 how could it ! ” 

“I guess his meaning,” said the sexton “To thy bed 
again, dear boy! ” 

“Ay! ” cried the child, in a burst of despair, “ I knew it 
could never be, I felt too sure of that, before I asked. 
But, all to-night and last night too, it was the same. I 
never fall asleep, but that cruel dream comes back.” 

“ Try to sleep again,” said the old man, soothingly. “ It 
will go, in time.” 

“No no, I would rather that it staid — cruel as it is, I 
would rather that it staid,” rejoined the child, “ I am not 
afraid to have ic in my sleep, but I am so sad — so very, 
very sad.” 

T'he old man blessed him, the child in tears replied Good 
night, and Kit was again alone. 

He hurried back, moved by what he had heard, though 
more by the child’s manner than by anything he had said, 
as his meaning was hidden from him. They took the path 
indicated by the sexton, and soon arrived before the par- 
sonage wall. Turning round to look about thein when they 
had got thus far, they saw, among some ruined buildings at 
a distance, one single solitary light. 

It shone from what appeared to be an old oriel window, 
and being surrounded by the deep sl'adows of overhanging 
w^alls, spai-kled like a star. Bright and glimmering as the 
stars above their heads, lonely and motionless as they, it 
seemed to claim some kindred with the eternal lamps of 
Heaven, and to burn in fellowship with them. 
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^^What light is that! exclaimed the younger brother, 

^‘It is surely/^ said Mr. Garland, ‘4n the ruin where 
they live. I see no other ruin hereabouts.” 

‘‘ They cannot,” returned the brother hastily, be waking 
at this late hour — ” 

Kit interposed directly, and begged that, while they rang 
and waited at the gate, they would let him make his way 
to where this light was shining and try to ascertain if any 
people were about. Obtaining the permission he desired, 
he flatted on with breathless eagerness, and, still carrying 
the birdcage in his hand, made straight towards the spot. 

It was not easy to hold that pace among the graves, and 
at another time he might have gone more slowly, or round 
by the path. Unmindful of all obstacles, however, he 
pressed forward withcmt slackening his sx)eed, and soon ar- 
rived within a few yards of the window. 

He approached as softly as he could, and advancing so 
near the wall as to brush the whitened ivy with his dress, 
listened. There was no sound inside. The church itself 
was not more quiet. Touching the glass with his cheek, he 
listened again. No. And yet there was such a silence all 
around, that he felt sure he could have heard the even 
breathing of a sleeper, if there had been one there. 

A strange circumstance, a light in such a place at that 
time of night, with no one near it. 

A curtain was drawn across the lower portion of the win- 
dow, and he could not see into the room. But there was 
no shadow thrown upon it from within. To have gained a 
footing on the wall and tried to look in from above, would 
have been attended with some danger — certainly with some 
noise, and the chance of terrifying the child, if that really 
were her habitation. Again and again he listened; again 
and again the same wearisome blank. 

Leaving the spot with slow and cautious steps, and skirt- 
ing the ruin for a few paces, he came at length to a door. 
He knocked. No answer. But there was a curious noise 
inside. It was difficult to determine what it was. It bore 
a resemblance to the low moaning of one in pain, but it was 
not that, being far too regular and constant. Now it seemed 
a kind of song, now a wail — seemed, that is, to his chang- 
ing fancy, for the sound itself was never changed or checked. 
It was unlike anything he had ever heard, and in its tone 
there was something fearful, chilling, and unearthly. 
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The listener's blood ran colder now than ever it had done 
in frost and snow, but he knocked again. There was no 
answer, and the sound went on without any interruption* 
He laid his hand softly upon the latch, and put his knee 
against the door* It was not secured on the inside, but 
yielded to the pressure, and turned upon its hinges. He 
saw the glimmering of a fire upon the old walls, and 
entered- 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

The dull, red glow of a wood fire — for no lamp or candle 
burnt within the room — showed him a figure seated on the 
hearth with its back towards him, bending over the fitful 
light. The attitude was that of one who sought the heat. 
It was, and yet was not. The stooping posture and the 
cowering form were there, but no hands were stretched out 
to meet the grateful warmth, no shrug or shiver compared 
its luxury with the piercing cold outside. With limbs hud- 
dled together, head bowed down, arms crossed upon the 
breast, and fingers tightly clenched, it rocked to and fro 
upon its seat without a moment’s pause, accompanying the 
action with the mournful sound he had heard. 

The heavy door had closed behind him on his entrance, 
with a crash that made him start. The figure neither 
spoke nor turned to look, nor gave in any other way the 
faintest- sign of having heard the noise. The form was that 
of an old man, his white head akin in colour to the mould- 
ering embers upon whicli he gazed. He, and the failing light 
and dying fire, the time-worn room, the solitude, the wasted 
life, and gloom, were all in fellowship. Ashes, and dust, 
and ruin ! 

Kit tried to speak, and did pronounce some words, 
though what they were he scarcely knew. Still the same 
terrible low cry went on — still the same rocking in the chair 
— the same stricken figure was there, unchanged and heed- 
less of his presence. 

He had his hand upon the latch, when something in the 
form — distinctly seen as one log broke and fell, and^ as it 
fell, blazed up — arrested it. He returned to where he had 
stood before — advanced a pace — another — another still* 
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Another, and he saw the face. Yes ! Changed as it was, 
he knew it well. 

Master he cried, stooping on one knee and catching 
at his hand. Dear master. Speak to me ! ” 

The old man turned slowly towards him ; and muttered, 
in a hollow voice, 

^^This is another! — How many of these spirits there have 
been to-night ! 

No spirit, master. No one but your old servant. You 
know me now, I am sure? Miss Nell — where is she — where 
is she? 

^^They all say that! cried the old man. ^‘They all ask 
the same question. A spirit! 

Where is she? demanded Kit. '‘Oh tell me but that 
— but that, dear master ! 

"She is asleep — yonder — in there. 

"Thank God!'' 

"Ay! Thank God!" returned the old man. "I have 
prayed to Him, many, and many, and many a livelong 
night, when she has been asleep. He knows. Hark! Did 
she call? " 

"I heard no voice." 

" You did. You hear lier now. Do you tell me that 
you don't hear that?^^ 

He started up, and listened again. 

"Nor that? " he cried, with a triumphant smile. "Can 
anybody know that voice so well as 1 ! Hush ! hush ! " 

Motioning to him to be silent, he stole away into another 
chamber. After a short absence (during which he could be 
heard to speak in a softened soothing tone) he returned, 
bearing in his hand a lamp. 

" She is still asleep," lie whisjiered. " You were right. 
She did not call — unless she did so in her slumber. She 
has called to me in her sleep before now. Sir ; as I sat by, 
watching, I have seen her lips move, and have known, 
though no sound came from them, that she spoke of me. 
I feared the light might dazzle her eyes and wake her, so I 
brought it here." 

He spoke rather to himself than to the visitor, but when 
he had put the lamp upon the table, he took it up, as if 
impelled by some momentary recollection or curiosity, and 
held it near his face. Then, as if forgetting his motive in 
the very action, he turned away and put it down again. 
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"She is sleeping soundly/^ he said; "but no wonder, 
Angel hands have strewn the ground deep with snow, that 
the lightest footsteps may be lighter yet ; and the very birds 
are dead, that they may not wake her. She used to feed 
them. Sir: Though never so cold and hungry, the timid 
things would fly from us. They never flew from lier! 

Again he stopped to listen, and scarcely drawing breath, 
listened for a long, long time. That fancy past, he opened 
an old chest, took out some clothes as fondly as if they 
had been living things, and began to smooth and brush 
them with his hand. 

"Why dost thou lie so idle there, dear Nell,’^ he mur- 
mured, "when there are bright red berries out of doors 
waiting for thee to pluck them ! Why dost thou lie so idle 
there, when thy little friends come creeping to the door, 
crying ‘ where is Nell — sweet Nell? ^ — and sob, and weep, 
because they do not see thee. She was always gentle with 
children. The wildest would do her bidding — she had a 
tender way with them, indeed she had! 

Kit had no power to speak. His eyes were filled with 
tears. 

"Her little homely dress, — her favourite! cried the old 
man, pressing it to his breast, and patting it with his shriv- 
elled hand. "She Avill miss it when she wakes. They 
have hid it here in sport, but she shall have it — she shall 
have it, I would not vex my darling, for the wide world’s 
riches. See here — these shoes — how worn they arc — she 
kept them to remind her of our last long journey. You 
see where the little feet Avere bare upon the ground. 
They told me afterAvards, that the stones had cut and 
bruised them. She never told me that. No, no, God bless 
her! and, I have remembered since, she Avalked behind me. 
Sir, that I might not see hoAV lame she Avas — but yet she 
had my hand in hers, and seemed to lead me still." 

He pressed them to his lips, and having carefully put 
them back again, went on communing with himself — look- 
ing wistfully from time to time toAvards the chamber he had 
lately visited. 

" She was not Avont to be a lie-abed ; but she was well then. 
We must haA^e patience. When she is Avell again, she will 
rise early, as she used to do, and ramble abroad in the 
healthy morning time. I often tried to track the way she 
had gone, but her small fairy footstep left no print upon 
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the dewy ground, to guide me. Who is that? Shut the 
door. Quick I. — Have we not enough to do to drive away 
that marble cold, and keep her warm ! ” 

The door was indeed opened, for the entrance of Mr. 
Garland and his friend, accompanied by two other persons. 
These were the schoolmaster, and the baclielor. The 
former held a light in his hand. He had, it seemed, but 
gone to his own cottage to replenisli the exhausted lamp, 
at the moment when Kit came up and found the old man 
alone. 

He softened again at sight of these two friends, and, lay- 
ing aside the angry manner — if to anything so feeble and 
so sad the term can be api)lied — in which he had spoken 
wlien the door opened, resumed liis former seat, and sub- 
sided, by little and little, into the old action, and the old, 
dull, wandering sound. 

Of the strangers lie took no heed whatever. He had seen 
them, but appeared quite incapable of interest or curiosity. 
The younger brother stood apart. The bachelor drew a 
chair towards the old man, and sat down close beside him. 
After a long silence, he ventured to speak. 

Another night, and not in bed ! lie said softly ; I 
hoped you would be more mindful of your ju'omise to me. 
Why do you not take some rest? 

“Sleep has left me,^^ returned the old man. “It is all 
with her ! 

“ It would pain her very much to know that you were 
watching thus,” said the bachelor. “ You would not give 
her pain? ” 

“ 1 am not so sure of that, if it would only rouse her. 
She has slept so very long. And yet I am rash to say so. 
It is a good and happy sleep — eli? ” 

“ Indeed it is,” returned the bachelor. “ Indeed, indeed, 
xt is ! ” 

“ThaVs well! — and the waking,” — faltered the old man. 

“ Happy too. Happier than tongue can tell, or heart of 
man conceive.” 

They watched him as he rose and stole on tiptoe to the 
other chamber where the lamp had been replaced. They 
listened as he spoke again within its silent walls. They 
looked into the faces of each other, and no maids cheek 
was free from tears. He came back, whispering that she 
was still asleep, but that he thought she had moved. It 
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was her hand, he said — a little — a very, very little — but he 
was pretty sure she had moved it — perhaps in seeking his. 
He had known her do that before now, though in the deep- 
est sleep the while. And when he had said this, he dropped 
into his chair again, and clasping his hands above his head, 
uttered a cry never to be forgotten. 

The poor schoolmaster motioned to the bachelor that he 
would come upon the other side, and speak to him. They 
gently unlocked his fingers, which he had twisted in his 
grey hair, and pressed them in their own. 

^^He will hear me,” said the schoolmaster, “I am sure. 
He will hear either me or you if we beseech him. She 
would, at all times.” 

'' I will hear any voice she liked to liear,” cried the old 
man. I love all she loved! ” 

know you do,” returned the schoolmaster. am 
certain of it. Think of her ; thuik of all the sorrows and 
afflictions you have shared together ; of all the trials, and 
all the peaceful pleasures, you have jointly known.” 
do. I do. I think of nothing else.” 

I would have you think of nothing else to-night — of 
nothing but those things which will soften your heart, dear 
friend, and open it to old affections and old times. It is so 
that she would speak to you herself, and in her name it is 
that I speak now.” 

‘‘You do well to speak softly,” said the old man. “We 
will not wake her. I should be glad to see her eyes again, 
and to see her smile. There is a smile upon her young 
face now, but it is fixed and changeless. I would have it 
come and go. That shall be in Heaven^ s good time. We 
will not wake her. ” 

“ Let us not talk of her in her sleep, but as she used to 
be when you were journeying together, far away — as she 
was at home, in the old house from which you fled together 
— as she was in the old cheerful time,” said the school- 
master. 

“She was always cheerful — very cheerful,” cried the old 
man, looking steadfastly at him. “There was ever some- 
thing mild and quiet about her, I remember, from the first ; 
but she was of a happy nature.” 

“We have heard you say,” pursued the schoolmaster, 
“ that in this, and in all goodness, she was like her mother 
You can think of, and remember her? ” 
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He maiutained his steadfast look, but gave no answer, 
even one before her, said the bachelor. ^‘It is 
many years ago, and affliction makes the time longer, but 
you have not forgotten her whose death contributed to 
make this child so dear to you, even before you knew 
her worth or could read her heart? Say, that you could 
cany back your thought to very distant days — to the time 
of your early life — when, unlike this fair flower, you did 
not pass your youth alone. Say, that you could remember, 
long ago, another child who loved you dearly, you being 
but a child yourself. Say, that you had a brother, long 
forgotten, long unseen, long separated from you, who now, 
at last, in your utmost need came back to comfort and con^* ^ 
sole you — 

‘‘To be to you wliat you were once to him,” cried the 
younger, falling on his knee before him; “to repay your 
old affection, brother dear, by constant care, solicitude, and 
love ; to bo, at your right hand, what he never ceased to be 
when oceans rolled between us ; to call to witness his un- 
changing truth and mindfulness of bygone days, whole 
years of desolation. Give me but one word of recognition, 
brother — and never — no never, in the brightest moment of 
our youngest days, when, poor, silly boys, we thought to 
pass our lives together — have we been half as dear and 
precious to each other as we shall be from this time hence ! ” 

The old man looked from face to face, and his lips 
moved ; but no sound came from them in reply. 

“ If we were knit together then,” pursued the younger 
brotlier, “what will be the bond between us now! Our 
love and fellowship began in childhood, when life was all 
before us, and will be resumed when we have proved it, 
and are but children at the last. As many restless spirits, 
who have hunted fortune, fame, or pleasure through the 
world, retire in their decline to where they first drew 
breath, vainly seeking to be children once again before they 
die, so we, less fortunate than they ip early life, but happier 
in its closing scenes, will set up our rest again among our 
boyish haunts, and going home with no hope realised, that 
had its growth in manhood — carrying back nothing that we 
brought away, but our old yearnings to each other — saving 
no fragment from the wreck of life, but that which first 
endeared it — ^may be indeed but children as at first. And 
even,” he added in an altered voice, “even if what I dread 
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to name has come to pass — even if that be so, or is to be 
(which Heaven forbid and spare us!) — still, dear brother, 
we are not apart, and have that comfort in our great 
affliction. 

By little and little, the old man had drawn back towards 
the inner chamber, while these words were spoken. He 
pointed there, as he replied, with trembling lips. 

You plot among you to wean my heart from her. You 
never will do that — never while I have life. I have no 
relative or friend but lier — 1 never had — I never will have. 
She is all in all to iiie. It is too late to ])art us now.’’ 

Waving them off with liis hand, and calling softly to her 
+as he went, lui stole into the room. They who were left 
behind, drew close together, and after a few 'whispered 
words — not unbroken by (‘motion, or easily uttered — fol- 
lowed him. They moved so gently, that their footsteps 
made no noise ; but there were sobs from among the group, 
and sounds of gvivi and mourning. 

For she was dead. There, upon her little bod, she lay 
at rest. The solemn stillness was no marvel now. 

She was dead. No sleep so beautiful and calm, so free 
from trace of pain, so fair to look upon. She seemed a 
creature fresh from the hand of God, and Avaiting for the 
breath of life; not one who had lived and suffered death. 

Her couch was dressed with here and there some winter 
berries and green leavi's, gathered in a spot she had been 
used to favour. When I die, pnit near me something that 
has loved the light, and had the sky above it always,” 
Those were her words. 

She was dead. Dear, gentle, ])atient, noble Nell was 
dead. Her litiile bird — a poor slight thing the pressure of a 
finger would have crushed — was stirring nimbly in its cage; 
and the strong heart of its child-mistress Avas mute and 
motionless for ever. 

Where were the traces of her early cares, her sufferings, 
and fatigues? All gone. Sorrow was dead indeed in her, 
but peace and perfect happiness were born ; imaged in her 
tranquil beauty and profound repose. 

And still her former self lay there, unaltered in this 
change. Yes. The old fireside had smiled upon that same 
sweet face ; it had passed like a dream through haunts of 
misery and care ; at the door of the poor schoolmaster on 
the summer evening, before the furnace fire upon the cold 
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wet night, at the still bedside of the dying boy, there had 
been the same mild lovely look. So shall we know the 
angels in their majesty, after death. 

The old man held one languid arm in his, and had the 
small hand tight folded to his breast, for warmth. It 
was the liand she had stretched out to him with her last 
smile — the hand that had led him on through all their wan- 
derings. Ever and anon he pressed it to his lips; then 
hugged it to his breast again, murmuring that it was warmer 
now ; and as ho said it he looked, in agony, to those who 
stood around, as if imploring them to help her. 

She was dead, and past all helj), or need of it. The an- 
cient rooms slie had seemed to fill with life, even while her 
own was waning fast — the garden she had tended — the 
eyes she had gladdeiif'd — the noiseless haunts of many a 
thoughtful hour — the paths she had trodden as it were but 
yesterday — could know her no more. 

It is not,’^ said tlie schoolmaster, as he bent down to 
kiss her on the cheek, and gave his tears free vent, it is 
not on earth thfat Heaven’s justice ends. Think what it is, 
compared with the World to which her young spirit has 
winged its early flight, and say, if one deliberate wish ex- 
pressed in solemn terms above this bed could call her back 
to life, which of us would utter it ! ” 


CHAPTER LXXIL 

When morning came, and they could speak more calmly 
on the subject of their grief, they heard how her life had 
closed. 

She had been dead two days. They were all about her 
at the time, knowing that the end was drawing on. She 
died soon after daybreak. They had read and talked to her 
in the earlier portion of the night, but as the hours crept 
on, she sank to sleep. They could tell, by what she faintly 
uttered in her dreams, that they were of her journey ings 
with the old man ; they were of no painful scenes, but of 
those who had helped and used them kindly, for she often 
said ^^God bless you!” with great fervour. Waking, she 
never wandered in her mind but once, and that was of beau- 
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tiful music which she said was in the air. Grod knows. It 
may have been. 

Opening her eyes at last, from a very quiet sleep, she 
begged that they would kiss her once again. That done, 
she turned to the old man with a lovely smile upon her face 
— such, they said, as they had never seen, and never could 
forget — and clung with both her arms about his neck. They 
did not know that she was dead, at first. 

She had spoken very often of the two sisters, who, she 
said, were like dear friends to her. She wished they could 
be told how much she thought about them, and how she had 
watched them as they walked together, by tlie river side at 
ni^it. She would like to see poor Kit, she had often said 
of late. She wislied there was somebody to take her love 
to Kit. And even then, she never thought or spoke 
about him, but with something of lier old, clear, merry 
laugh. 

For the rest, she had never murmured or complained; 
but, with a quiet mind, and manner quite unaltered — save 
that she every day became more earnest anti more grateful 
to them — faded like the light upon a summer’s evening. 

The child who had been her little friend came there 
almost as soon as it was day, with an offering of dried flow- 
ers which he begged them to lay upon her breast. It was 
he who had come to the window overnight and spoken to 
the sexton, and they saw in the snow traces of small feet, 
where he had been lingering near the room in which she 
lay before he went to bed. He had a fancy, it seemed, 
that they had left her there alone ; and could not bear the 
thought. 

He told them of his dream again, and that it was of her 
being restored to them, just as she used to be. He begged 
hard to see her, saying that lie would be very quiet, and 
that they need not fear his being alarmed, for he liad sat 
alone by his young brother all day long, when he was dead, 
and had felt glad to be so near liim. They let him have 
his wish^ and indeed he kept his word, and was in his 
childish way a lesson to them all. 

Up to that time, the old man had not spoken once — ex* 
cept to her — or stirred from the bedside. But when he saw 
her little favourite, he was moved as they had not seen him 
yet, and made as though he would have him come nearer. 
Then pointing to the bed, he burst into tears for the first 
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time^ and they who stood by, knowing that the sight of 
this child had done him good, left them alone together. 

Sootibiing him with his ai’tless talk of her, the child per* 
suaded him to take some rest, to walk abroad, to do almost 
as he desired him. And when the day came on, which 
must remove her in her earthly shape from earthly eyes 
for ever, he led him away, that he might not know when 
she was taken from him. 

They were to gather fresh leaves and berries for her bed. 
It was Sunday — a bright, clear, wintry afternoon — and as 
they traversed the village street, those who were walking 
in their path drew back to make way for them, and gave 
them a softened greeting. Some shook the old man kindly 
by the hand, some stood uncovered while he tottered by^ 
and many cried, God help him ! as he passed along. 

‘‘Neighbour! ” said the old man, stopping at the cottage 
where liis young guide^s mother dwelt, “how is it that the 
folks are nearly all in black to-day? I have seen a mourn- 
ing ribbon or a piece of crape on almost every one.” 

She could not tell, the woman said. 

“Why, you yourself — you wear the colour too!” he- 
cried. “ Windows are closed that never used to be by day- 
What does this mean? ” 

Again tlie woman said she could not tell. 

“ We must go back,” said the old man, hurriedly. “ We- 
must see what this is.” 

“No, no,” cried the child, detaining him. “Remember 
what you promised. Our way is to the old green lane, 
where she and I so often were, and where you found us* 
more than once making those garlands for her garden. Do* 
not turn back ! ” 

“ Where is she now? ” said the old man. “ Tell me that. 

“Do you not know? ” returned the child. “ Did we not- 
leave her, but just now? ” 

“True. True. It was her we left — was it! ” 

He pressed his hand upon his brow, looked vacantly 
round, and as if impelled by a sudden thought, crossed tho 
road, and entered the sexton^s house. He and his deaf 
assistant were sitting before the fire. Both rose up, on 
seeing who it was. 

The child made a hasty sign to them with his hand. It 
was the action of an instant, but that, and the old man’s 
look, were quite enough. 
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Do you — do you buiy any one to-day? he said, eagerly. 

No, no ! Who should we bury, Sir? returned the sexton. 

Ay, who indeed! I say with you, who indeed? 

‘^It is a holiday with us, good Sir,” returned the sexton 
mildty. \V(i have no work to do to-day.” 

‘‘Why then, I’ll go where you will,” said the old man, 
turning to the child. “You’re sure of what you tell me? 
You would not deceive me? I am changed even in the 
little time sincjo you last saw me.” 

“Go thy ways with him. Sir,” cried the sexton, “and 
Heaven be with ye both!” 

“ I am quite ready,” said the old man, meekly. “Come, 
boy, come ” and so submitted to be led away. 

And iKiW tin* bell — the bell she had so often heard by 
night and day, and listened to Avith solemn pleasure almost 
as a living voice — rang its remorseless toll for her, so young, 
so beautiful, so good. l)eere])it age, and vigorous life, and 
blooming youth, and hel])]ess infancy, poured forth — on 
(U’utehes, iu the pride of strength and health, in the full 
blush of projuise, iu the jiune dawn of life — to gather round 
her tomb. Old men were there, whose eyes were dim and 
senses failing — grandmoth(u*s, who might have died ten 
years ago, ainl still Ikhui old — the deaf, the blind, the lame, 
the palsied, the living dead in many shapes and forms, to 
see the closing of that early grave. What was the death 
it Avould shut in, to that which still could craAvl and creep 
above it ! 

Along the t rowded i)ath they bore lier ; pure as that newly 
fallen snow that covered it; whose day on earth had been 
as lleeting. Under that porch, Avheie she had sat when 
llc'aveu iu its mercy brought her to that peaceful spot, she 
passed again, and the old church received her iu its quiet 
shade. 

They carried her to one old nook, where she had many 
and many a time sat musing, and laid their burden softly 
on the ])avement. The light streamed on it through the 
coloured window — a Avindow, Avhere. the boughs of trees 
were ever rustling in the summer, and where the birds sang 
SAveetly all day long. With every breath of air that stirred 
among those branches in the sunshine, some trembling, 
changing light Avould fall upon her grave. 

Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. Many a 
young hand dropped iu its little Avreath, many a stifled sob 
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was heard. Some — and they were not a few — knelt down. 
All Were sincere and truthful in their sorrow. 

The service done, the mourners stood apart, and the vil- 
lagers closed round to look into the grave before the pave- 
ment stone should be replaced. One called to mind how 
he had seen her sitting on that very spot, and how her 
book had fallen on her lap, and she was gazing with a pen- 
sive face u])oii the sky. Another told liow he had won- 
dered much that one so delicate as she, should be so bold; 
how she had never feared to enter the church alone at 
night, but liad loved to linger there when all was quiet, 
and even to climb the tower stair, with no more light than 
that of the moon rays stealing through the loopholes in the 
thick old wall. A whisper went about among the oldest 
there, that slie had seen and talked with angels ; and when 
they called to mind how she had looked, and spoken, and her 
early death, some thought it might be so, indeed. Thus, 
coming to the grave in little knots, and glancing down, and 
giving place to otluus, and falling off in whispering groups 
of three or four, the church was cleared in time of all but 
the sexton and the mourning friends. 

They saw the vault covered and the stone fixed down. 
Then, when the dusk of evening had come on, and not 
a sound distui“bed the sacred stillness of the i)lace — when 
the bright moon poured in her light on tomb and monu- 
ment, on pillar, wall, and arch, and most of all (it seemed 
to them) upon her quiet grave — in that calm time, when all 
outward things and inward thoughts teem with assurances 
of immortality, and worldly hopes and fears are humbled 
in the dust before tliem — then, Avith tranquil and submis- 
8i\"e hearts they turned away, and left the child with 
God. 

Oh ! it is hard to take to heart the lesson that such deaths 
Avill teach, but let no man reject it, for it is one that all 
must learn, and is a mighty, universal Truth. When 
Death strikes down the innocent and young, for every 
fragile form from which he lets the panting spirit free, a 
hundred virtues rise, in shapes of mercy, charity, and love,, 
to walk the world, and bless it. Of every tear that sorrow- 
ing mortals shed on such green graves, some good is born, 
some gentler nature comes. In the Destroyer’s steps there 
spring up bright creations that defy his power, and hia 
dark path becomes a way of light to Heaven. 
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It was late when the old man came home. The boy had 
led him to his own dwelling, under some pretence, on their 
way back ; and, rendered drowsy by his long ramble and 
late want of rest, he had sunk into a deep sleep by the fire- 
side. He was perfectly exhausted, and they were careful 
not to rouse him. The slumber held him a long time, and 
when he at length awoke the moon was shining. 

The younger brother, uneasy at his protracted absence, 
was watching at the door for his coming, when he appeared 
in the pathway with his little guide. He advanced to meet 
them, and tenderly obliging the old man to lean upon his 
ann, conducted him with sIoav and trembling steps towards 
the house. 

He repaired to her chaml)er, straight. Xot finding what 
he had left there, he returned with distracted looks to the 
room in whicdi they Avere assembled. From that, he rushed 
into the schoolmaster’s cottage, calling her name. They 
followed close upon him, and when he had vainly searched 
it, brought him home. 

With such persuasive words as i>ity and affection could 
suggest, they prevailed u])on him to sit among them and 
hear what they sliould tell him. Then, endeavouring by 
every little artifice to prepare liis mind for what must come, 
and dwelling with many fervent words upo» the happy lot 
to which she had been removed, they told him, at last, the 
truth. The moment it had passed their lips, he fell down 
among them like a murdered man. 

For many hours they had little hope of his surviving; 
but gi’ief is strong, and he recovered. 

If there be any who have never known the blank that 
follows death — the weary void — the sense of desolation 
that will come upon the strongest minds, when something 
familiar and beloved is missed at every turn — the connexion 
between inanimate and senseless things, and the object of 
recollection, when every household god becomes a monu- 
ment and every room a grave — if there be any who haV^e 
not known this, and proved it by their own experience, they 
can never faintly guess how, for many days, the old man 
pined and moped away the time, and wandered here and 
there as seeking something, and had no comfort. 

Whatever power of thought or memory he retained, was 
all bound up in her. He never understood, or seemed to 
*care to understand, about his brother. To every endear* 
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ment and attention be continued listless. If they spoke 
to him on this, or any other theme — save one — ^he would 
hear them patiently for awhile, then turn away, and go on 
seeking as before. 

On tiiat one theme, which was in his and all their minds, 
it was impossible to touch. Dead 1 He could not hear or 
bear the word. The slightest hint of it would throw him 
into a paroxysm, like that he had had when it was first 
spoken. In what hope he lived, no man could tell; but 
that he had some hope of finding her again — some faint 
and shadowy hope, deferred from day to day, and making 
him from day to day more sick and sore at heart — was 
plain to all. 

They bethought them of a removal from the scene of this 
last sorrow ; of trying whether change of place would rouse 
or cheer him. His brother sought the advice of those who 
were accounted skilful in such matters, and they came and 
saw him. Some of the number staid upon the spot, con- 
versed with him when he would converse, and watched him 
as he wandered up and down, alone and silent. Move liim 
where they might, they said, ho would ever seek to get back 
there. His mind would run upon that spot. If they con- 
fined him closely, and kept a strict guard upon him, they 
might hold him prisoner, but if he could by any means 
escape, he would surely wander back to that jdace, or die 
upon the road. 

The boy, to whom he had submitted at first, had no 
longer any influence with him. At times he would suffer 
the child to walk by his side, or would even take such no- 
tice of his presence as giving liim his hand, or would stop 
to kiss his cheek, or pat him on the head. At other times, 
he would entreat him — not unkindly — to be gone, and would 
not brook him near. But whether alone ; or with this pliant 
friend; or with those who would have given him, at any 
cost or sacrifice, some consolation or some peace of mind, if 
happily the means could have been devised; he was at all 
times the same — with no love or care for anything in life — 
a broken-hearted man. 

At length they found one day that he had risen early, 
and, with his knapsack on his back, his staff in hand, her 
own straw hat, and little basket full of such things as she 
had been used to carry, was gone. As they were making 
ready to pursue him, far and wide, a frightened schoolboy 
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came who had seen him but a moment before, sitting in the 
church — upon her grave, he said. 

They hastened there, and going softly to the door, espied 
him in the attitude of one who waited patiently. They did 
not disturb him* then, but kept a watch upon him all that 
day. When it grew quite dark, he rose and returned home, 
and went to bed, murmuring to himself, “ She will come to- 
morrow ! ” 

Upon the morrow he was there again from sunrise until 
night; and still at night lie laid him down to rest, and mut- 
tered, She will come to-morrow ! 

And thenceforth, every day, and all day long, he waited 
at her grave for lier. How many pictures of new journeys 
over pleasant country, of resting-places under the free broad 
sky, of rambles in the fields and woods, and paths not often 
trodden — how many tones of that one well-remembered 
voice — how many glimpses of the form, the fluttering dress, 
the hair that waved so gaily in the wind — how many vi- 
sions of what had been, and what he hoped was yet to be — 
rose up before him, in the old, dull, silent church! Ho 
never told them what he thought, or where he went. He 
would sit with them at night, pondering with a secret sat- 
isfaction, they could see, upon the flight that he and she 
would take before night came again ; and still they would 
hear him whisper in his prayers, Oh I Let her come to- 
morrow ! 

The last time was on a genial day in spring. He did not 
return at the usual hour, and they went to seek him. He 
was lying dead upon the stone. 

They laid him by the side of her whom he had loved so 
well ; and, in the church where they had often prayed, and 
mused, and lingered hand in hand, the child and the old 
man slept together. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 

Thk magic reel, which, rolliug on before, has led the 
chronicler thus far, now slackens in its pace, and stops. It 
lies before the goal ; the pursuit is at an end. 

It remains but to dismiss the leaders of the little crowd 
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who have borne us company upon the road, and so to close 
the journey. 

Foremost among them, smooth Sampson Brass and Sally, 
arm in arm, claim our polite attention. 

Mr. Sampson, tlien, being detained, as already has been 
shown, by the Justice upon whom he called, and being so 
strongly pressed to protract his stay that he could by no 
means refuse, remained under his protection for a consider- 
able time, during wliieli the great attention of his enter- 
tainer kept him so extremely close, that he Av^as (piite lost 
to society, and never even Avent abroad for exercise saving 
into a small paved yard. So Avell, indeed, Avas his modest 
and retiring temper understood by those Avith whom he had 
to deal, and so jealous Avere they of his absence, that they 
required a kind of friendly bond to be entered into by tvvo 
substantial hoiisekee])ers, in the sum of fifteen hundred 
pounds a-piece, before tiioy Avould suffer him to quit their 
hospitable roof — doubting it a])peared, that he Avould return, 
if once let loose, on any otlier terms. Mr. Brass, struck Avith 
the humour of tliisjost, and carrying out its spirit to the ut- 
most, sought from his Avidc conncxioii a pair of friends 
Avhose joint possessions f(*ll some lialfpence short of fifteen 
pence, and proffered them as bail — for tliat was the merry 
word agreed upon on botli sides. These gentlemen being 
rejected after lAventy-four hours’ pleasantry, Mr. Brass 
consented to remain, and did remain, initil a club of choice 
spirits called a Grand Jury (who Avej*e in tlie joke) sum- 
moned him to a trial before twelve other Avags for perjury 
and fraud, Avho in their turn found liim guilty with a most 
facetious joy, — nay, the very i)opulace entered into the 
Avhim, and Avheu Mr. Brass Avas moving in a hackney-coach 
toAvards the building Avhere these wags assembled, saluted 
him with rotten eggs and carcases of kittens, and feigned 
to Avish to tear him into shreds, Avhich greatly increased 
the comicality of the thing, and made him relish it the 
more, no doubt. 

To work this sportive vein still further, Mr. Brass, by 
his counsel, moved in arrest of judgment that he had been 
led to criminate himself, by assurances of safety and prom- 
ises of pardon, and claimed the leniency Avhich the law 
extends to such confiding natures as are thus deluded. Af- 
ter solemn argument, this point (with others of a technical 
nature, whose humorous extravagance it Avould be difficult 
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to exaggerate) was referred to the judges for their 4^61810% 
Sampson being meantime removed to his former qusrters. 
Finally, some of tlui points were given in Sampson^s favour, 
and some against him; and the upshot was that, instead of 
being (h^siretl to travel for a time in foreign parts, he #a8 
permitted to grace the mother country under certain insig- 
nifhjant restrictions. 

These were that he should, for a term of years, reside in 
a spacious mansion where several other gentlemen were 
lodged and boarded at the public charge, who went clad iu 
a sober uniform of grey turned up with yellow, had their 
hair cut extremely short, and chiefly lived on gruel and 
light soup. It was also required of him that he should 
partake their exercise of constantly ascending an endless 
flight of stairs ; and lest his legs, unused to such exertion, 
should be weakened by it, that he sliould wear upon one 
ankle an amulet or charm of iron. These conditions being 
aiTanged, he was removed one evening to his new abode, 
and enjoyed, in common with nine other gentlemen and two 
ladies, the privilege of being taken to his place of retire- 
ment ill one of Koyalty’s own carriages. 

Over and above these trifling penalties, his name was 
erased and blotted out from the roll of attorneys ; which 
erasure has been always held in these later times to be a 
great degradation and reproach, and to imply the commis- 
sion of some amazing villany — as indeed would seem to be 
the case, when so many worthless n^unes remain among its 
better records, unmolested. 

Of Sally Brass, coidlictiug rumours went abroad. Some 
said with confidence that she had gone down to the docks 
in male attire, and had become a female sailor; others 
darkly whispered that slie had enlisted as a private in the 
second regiment of Foot Guards, and had been seen in uni- 
form and oa duty, to wit, leaning on her musket and look- 
ing out of a sentry-box in St. Jameses Park, one evenings 
There were many such wdiis])ers as these in circulation f 
but the truth appears to be that, after a lapse of some five 
years (during which there is no direct evidence of heV 
having been seen at all), two wretched people were xaCrre 
than once observed to crawl at dusk from the inmost re- 
cesses of St. Giles, and to take their way along the streetS|t^ 
with shuffling steps and cowering shivering forms, looking 
into the roa^ and kennels as they Avent in search of refuse 
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food or disregarded offaL These forms were never beheld 
but ill those nights of cold and gloom, when the terrible 
spec tres, who lie at all other times in tlie obscene hiding** 
plac'es of London, in arehways, dark vaults and cellars, 
venture to creep into the street.s; the embodied spirits of 
Disease, and Vice, and Famine. It was wlnspered by those 
wlio should have known that tliese were Siiiupson and his 
sister Sally; and to this day, it is said, they sometimes 
pass, oil l)ad niglits, in the saint*, loathsome guise, tilose at 
the elbow of the shrinking passenger. 

The body of Qiiilp Indiig found — though not until some 
days liad elajistul — an iinpiestwas lield on it near the s])ot 
where it luul btMui wasli(‘d ashore^. The geii(*ral supposition 
was that lie liad eoinmitttMl suit'idt^, and, this up|)t;ariiig to 
In* favoured by all tlu*. tdreuiiistanees of his d(‘ath, tlu^ vin*- 
tlict was to that eiftnd. He was h‘ft to be buried with a 
stahe through Ins heait in the <*,entrc of four lonely roads. 

It was rumoured afterwards that this horrible and bar- 
barous e(u*eiuoiiy had benm dispensed with, and that the 
rc‘inains liad been secretly givam u]) to Tom Heott, IJiit 
oven here, 0()iu ion Avas divided; for some said Tom had 
dug theaii up at midnight, and carried them to a place iiuli- 
vated to him by the Avidow. It is probable that both thesii 
stories may have had their origin in the vsimple fact of 
'rouihs slieddiiig tears upon the inquest — which he certainly 
<lid, (extraordinary as it may appear. Ho iiuiiiifested, be.- 
sid(*s, a strong desire to assault the jury; and being rti- 
s trained and (jouducted out of (unirt, darkened its only 
wiudoAV by standing on his hcjad upon the sill, until he 
Avas dextercmsly tilted upon liis feet again by a ciautious 
b(‘adhi. 

l>eing cast upon the Avorld by his masterbs death, he de- 
termined to go through it u])on his head and hands, and 
aeiiordingly began to tumble for his bread. Finding, hoAV- 
ever, his English birth an insurmountable obstacle to his 
advancement in this pursuit (notwithstanding that his art 
Avas in high repute and favour), he assumed the name of an 
Italian image lad, Avith whom he had become acquainted; 
and afterwards tumliled Avith extraordinary success, and to 
ov(‘rll()wing audiences. 

Tuttle JVIrs, Quilp neAa*i* quite forgave herself the one 
deceit that lay so heavy on her (*oiiscience, and m^ver spoke 
or thought of it but Avith bitter tears. Her husband had 
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no relations, and she was rich. He had made no will, or 
she would i^robably have been poor. Having married the 
first time at her mother’s instigation, she consulted in her 
second choice nobody but herself. It fell upon a smart 
young fellow e?iougli ; and as he made it a preliminary con- 
tlitiori that Mrs. Jiniwia should be thenceforth an out-pen- 
sioner, they lived together after marriage with no more 
than the average amount of (piarrelliiig, and led a merry 
life upon the dead dwarf’s money. 

Mr. and Mrs. Garland, and Mr. Abel, went on as usual 
(except that there was a change in their household, as will 
be seen presently), and in due time the latter went into 
partnership witli Ids friend the notary, on which occasion 
there was a dinner, and a ball, and great extent of di.ssi]>a-^ 
tion. Unto this ball tliere happened to be invited the most 
bashful young lady that was ever seen, with whom Mr. 
Abel happened to fall in love. How it happened, or liow 
they found it out, or which of them first commiinu^ated the 
discovery to the other, nobody knows. But certain it is 
that in course of tim(3 they were married; and equally (Cer- 
tain it is that they w(u*(‘ tlie happi(‘st of the hap]>y; and 
no less certain it is that they deserved to be so. And it is 
pleasant to write down that they reared a family ; because 
any propagation of goodness and benevolence is no small 
addition to the aristocracy of nature, and no small subject 
of rejoicing for mankind at large. 

The pony preserved his character for independence and 
principle down to the last moment of his life; which was 
an unusually long one, and caused him to be looked upon, 
indeed, as the very Old Parr of ijouies. lie often went to 
and fro with the little phaeton between Mr. Garland’s and 
his son’s, and, as the old people and the young were frc*- 
quently together, had a stable of his own at the new estab- 
lishment, into which he would walk of himself with sur- 
prising dignity. He condescended to play with the children, 
as they grew old enough to cultivate liis friendship, and 
would run up and down the little paddock with them like a 
dog; but though he relaxed so far, and allowed them such 
small fi*eedoms as caresses, or even to look at his shoes 
ordiang on by his tail, he never permitted any one among 
them to mount his back or drive him ; thus showing that 
even their familiarity must have its limits, and that there 
were points between them far too serious for trifling. 
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He was not nnsusceptible of warm attachments in his 
later life, for when the good bachelor came to live with Mi\ 
Garland upon the clergyman’s decease, he conceived a 
great friendship for him, and amiably submitted to be 
driven by his hands without the least resistance. He did 
no work for two or three ylfears before he died, but lived in 
clover; and his last act (like a choleric old gentleman) was 
to kick his doctor. 

Mr. Swiveller, recovering very slowly from his illness, 
and entering into the receipt of his annuity, bought for the 
Marchioness a handsome stock of clotlics, and put her to 
school forthwith, in redemption of tlie vow lie had made 
upon his fevered bed. After casting about for some time 
for a name which should be Avorthy of her, he decided in 
favour of Sophronia Sidiynx, as being euphonious and gen- 
teel, and furthcjTiioje indicative of mystery. Under this 
title the IMarehioness repaired, in tears, to tlie school of his 
stdection, from Avhich, as she soon distanced all competi- 
tors, she was removed before the lai)se of many (quarters 
to one of a higher grade. Jt is but bare justice to Mr. 
Swiveller to say, that, although the expenses of her educa- 
tion kept him in straitened circumstances for half a dozen 
years, he never slackened in his zeal, and always lield him- 
self sufficiently repaid by the accounts he heard (with great 
gravity) of her advancement, on his monthly visits to the 
governess, ’who looked upon liim as a literary gentleman of 
eccentric habits, and of a most prodigious talent in quota- 
tion. 

In a word, Mr, Swiveller kept the Marchioness at this 
establishment until she was, at a moderate gueSs, full nine- 
teen years of age — good-looking, clever, and good-hu- 
moured ; when he began to consider seriously what was to be 
done next.- On one of his periodical visits, while he was re- 
volving this question in his mind, the Marchioness came 
down to him, alone, looking more smiling and more fresh than 
ever. Then it occurred to him, but not for the Ijjrst time, 
that if she would marry him, how comfortable they might 
be! So Richard asked her; whatever she aaid, it wasn’t 
No; and they were married in good earnest that day week, 
which gave Mr. Swiveller frequent occasion to remark at 
divers subsequent periods that there had been a young lady 
saving up for him after all. 

A little cottage at Hampstead being to let, which had in 
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its garden a smoking-box, the envy of the civilised world, 
they agreed to become its tcmaiits ; and when the honey- 
moon was over, entered ni>ou its occupation. To this re- 
treat Mr. Ohuckster repaired regularly every Sunday to 
spend the day — usually beginning with breakfast; and here 
he was tlie great ])urveyor of general news and fashionable 
intelligence. For some yt‘ars he continued a deadly foe to 
Kit, protesting that he had a better opinion of him when 
he was supposed to have stolen the five-i)oiind note, than 
when he was shown to be perfectly free of the crime ; iiias- 
mucli as his guilt would have had in it something daring 
and hold, whereas his innoe(mce Avas hut another proof of a 
sneaking and crafty disposition. P>y slow degrees, how- 
ever, ho Avas reconciled to hiju in the end; and even went 
so far as to honour him Avith liis patronage, as one who had 
ill some measure reformed, and Avas therefore to be forgiv^en. 
But lu' never forgot or ])ardoiiod tliat eircumstam^e of the 
shilling; lu»l ding that it he had (»oiue back to get another 
he Avoidd have done Avell enough, but that his returning to 
work out the former gift was a stain U])ou his moral char- 
acter which no penitence or contrition could ever wash 
awa^". 

Mr. SwiA^eller, having ahvays been in some measure of a 
philosophic and roHectiAv turn, grew immensely contem- 
plative, at times, in the siuokiug-box, and Avas accustomed 
at such iieriods to debate in his own mind the mysterious 
question of Sophroiiia/s ])arent[ige. Sophronia herself sup- 
posed she was fai orphan; but Mr. Swiveller, putting Awi- 
ous slight circumstances together, oEten thought Miss Bi*ass 
must know better than tliat; and, having heard from his 
Avife of her stvaugo intevvh‘w Avitli Quil]), entertained sun- 
dry misgmngs Avliether that ])erson, in his lifetime, might 
not also IxaA^e been able to soIa c the riddle, had he chosen. 
These speculations, liowcA'cr, gave him no uneasiness; for 
Sophronia Avas ever a most cheerful, affectionate, and piw- 
ident wife to him ; and Dick (excepting for an occasional 
outbreak Avith Mr. Ohuckster, Avhicli she had the good sense 
rather to encouiagc than oppose) Avas to her an attached 
and domesticated husband. And they played many hun- 
dred thousand games of eribbage together. And let it be 
added to Dick^s honour, that, though Ave haA^e called her 
Sophronia, he called her the Marchioness from first to lastf 
and that upon every anniversarj* of the day on which he 
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found her in his sick room Mr. Chuckster came to dinner, 
and there was great glorification. 

The gamblers, Isaac List and Jowl, with their trusty 
confederate Mr. James Groves of unimpeachable memory, 
pursued their course with varying success, until the failure 
of a spirited enterprise in the way ol: their profession, dis- 
persed them in varioius directions, and caused their career 
to receive a sudden chec^k from the long and strong arm of 
the law. This defeat had its origin in the untoward detec- 
tion of a new associate — young Frcnlerick Trent — who thus 
became the unconscious instrument of their punishment 
and his own. 

For the young man himself, ho rioted abroad for a brief 
term, living by his wits — which means by the abuse of 
every faculty that wortliily tmiployed raises man above the 
beasts, and so degraded, sinks him far below them. It was 
not long before Ids bovly Avas re(‘ognised by a stranger, who 
chanced to visit that hospital in Paris Avhero the drowned 
are laid out to he owned; d(\siute the bruises and disfigure- 
ments Avliich were said to have be(*u occasioned by some pie- 
vious scuttle. Ihit the stranger kept his own counsel until 
he returned home, and it was never (daimed or cared for. 

The younger brotlier, or the single gentleman, for tiiat 
designation is more familiar, would have drawn the poor 
schoolmaster from his lone retreat, and made 1dm his com- 
l)anion and friend. Ihit the humble village-teacher Avas 
timid of venturing intotlie noisy Avorld, and had become 
fond of his dwelling in the old churchyard. Calmly happy 
in his school, and in the spot, and in the attachment of Her 
little mourner, he pursued his cpdet course in peace; and 
Avas, through the righteous gratitude of his friend — let this 
brief mention sufti(*e for that — a schoolmaster no more. 

That friend — single gentleman, or younger brother, which 
j^ou will — had at his heart a hea\"y sorrow; -but it bred in 
him no misanthropy or monastic gloom. He Avent forth 
into the Avorld, a lover of his kind. For a long, long time, 
it Avas his chief delight to traA^el in the steps of the old man 
and the child (so far as he could trace them from her last 
narrative), to halt Avhere they had halted, sympathise where 
they had suffered, and rejoice where they had been made 
glad. Those who had been kind to them, did not escape 
his search. The sisters at the school — they AAdio Avere her 
friends, because themselves so friendless — Mrs. Jarleyof 
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the wax-work, Codlin, Sliort — ^he found them all ; and trust 
me, that the man who fed the furnace fire was not forgot- 
ten. 

Kit^s story having got abroad, raised him up a host of 
friends, and many offers of provision for his future life. 
He had no idea at first of ever quitting Mr. Gaidand’s ser- 
vice ; but, after serious remonstrance and advice from that 
gentleman, began to contemidate the i)ossibility of such a 
change being brouglit about in time. A good post was se- 
cured for him, with a rapidity wliich took away his breath, 
by some of the gcuitlemeii who liad believed him guilty of 
the offence laid to liis charge, and who had acted npon that 
l>elief. Through the same kind ageiuiy, his mother was 
secured from, want, and made quite lia])]>y. Thus, as Kit 
often said, his great misfortune turjied out to bo the source 
of all his subse(pi(*nt prosperity. 

Bid Kit liv(3 a single man all his days, or did he marry? 
Of course lie mani(Ml, and who should be his wife but Bar" 
bara? And the best of it was, he married so soon that lit' 
tie Jacob was an uncle, b(‘fore tlui calvt^s of his legs, already 
mentioned in tliis liistory, had ever been encased in broad- 
cloth pantaloons, — though tliat Avas not quite the best 
either, for of necessity the baby Avas an uncle too. The 
delight of Kit^s mother and of Barbara^s mother upon the 
occasion is past all hdliiig; finding they agreed so AA^ell on 
that, and on all other subjects, they took up their abode 
together, and were a most harmonions pair of friends from 
that time forth. And hadn’t Astley’s cause to bless itscdf 
for their all going together once a quarter — to the pit — and 
didn’t Kit’s mother always .say, Avhen they painted the 
outside, that Kit’s last treat had helped to that, and won- 
der Avhat the manager AA’ould feel if he but knew it as they 
passed his house ! 

When Kit had children six and scA^en years old, there 
was a Barbara among them, and a pretty Barbara she was. 
Nor was there Avanting an exact fac-simile and copy of lit- 
tle Jacob as he appeared in those remote times Avheii they 
taught him Avhat oysters meant. ( >f course there was an 
Abel, OAvn godson to the Mr. (larland of that name; and 
there was a Dick Avhom Mr. Svviveller did especially fa- 
vour. Tlie little group Avould often gather round him of a 
night and beg him to tell again that story of good Miss 
Nell who died* This Kit would do; and when they cried 
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to hear it, wishing it longer too, he would teach them how 
she had gone to Heaven, as all good people did; and how, 
if they were good like her, they might hope to be there too 
one day, and to see and know her as he liad done when he 
was quite a boy. Then he would relate to them how needy 
he used to be, and liow she had taught him what he was 
otherwise too poor to learn, and how the old man had been 
used to say she always laughs at Kit;^’ at which they 
would brush away their tears, and laugh themselves to 
think that she liad done, so, and be again quite merry. 

He sometimes took them to the street where she had 
lived; but new improvements had altered it so much, it 
Avas not like the same. The old house had been long ago 
pulled down, and a line broad road was in its j)lace. At 
first he would draw with his stick a square upon the ground 
to show them where it used to stand. But he soon became 
uncertain of tlie spot, and could only say it was thereabouts, 
he thought, and that these alterations were confusing. 

Such are the changes which a few years bring about, 
and so do things pass away, like a tale that is toldt 












Hard Times was ti»^' tenth novel written l>y Dickens. It 
is one of his shorter works, and contains fewer characters 
than any of his other hooks, with the exception of A Tale 
of Two Cities. The origin of the story in its author’s nnnd 
must have been in some way similar to that of The Ordeal 
of Richard FevereL It would certainly call for much ingenu- 
ity to trace a family resemblance between the two novels, 
though Meredith was at that time, and more manifestly 
in Evan IlarrinytoiK two years later, under the influence 
of the older writer. Hard Times had appeared five years 
before Fevered, and it is just conceivable that it may have 
suggested to Meredith the idea of an infinitely more analytical 
study of the effects of an educational “ system ” that did 
not allow for natural growth. At least, both are concerned 
with the failure of mistaken ‘‘systems,” and there, perhaps, 
their likeness begins and ends. 

As Dickens explained in a letter to his friend Charles Knight, 
he aimed at producing a satire directed against those “ who 
see figures and averages and nothing else — the representatives 
of the wickedest and most enormous vice of this time — the 
men who, through long years to come, will do more to damage 
the real useful truths of political economy than I could do 
(if I tried) in mv whole life.” This “ vice ” — the repression 
of fancy and imagination by fact and calculation — was the 
dragon our redoubtable knight of the pen now set out to slay, 
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and the long list of suggested titles given by Forster indicates 
how entirely Dickens was filled with righteous wrath against 
the dull devotees of statistics. 

‘‘Stubborn Things” was one suggested title; “Something 
Tangible ” another ; “ Two and Two are Four ” and “ A Mere 
Question of Figures,” were others. Dickens and Forster each 
selected three titles from a list of fourteen, Hard Times being 
the only one chosen by both ; thus was the story christened. 
This matter of the title was settled in January 1854, when 
the novelist was making his preliminary arrangements for 
the work, and the first chapter appeared in Household Words 
for April 1 of that year. 

Dickei^s was at Boulogne for the summer, and there at the 
Villa du Camp de Droite he w^as closely employed upon the 
novel, except when visiting England to fulfil some engagements 
for public readings. By July he had penned the last chapter, 
and just before he had achieved its conclusion he wrote in 
one of his letters : “ T am three parts mad and the fourth 
delirious with perpetual rushing at Hard Times. I have 
done what I hope is a good thing with Stephen, taking 
his story as a whole.” The majority of critics are inclined 
to agree with the author in thinking that the episode of 
Stephen Blackpool and Rachael is one of the strongest 
features of the story. 

The novel had run its course as a serial for twenty weeks, 
concluding in the issue of August 12, and in the autumn it 
was published in one octavo volume by Bradbury & Evans, 
being dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. 

Although the critical reception of Hard Times was some- 
thing lacking in enthusiasm, the story must have gripped 
very thoroughly the mind of the reading public, and particul- 
arly Dickens’s own following, for \ve are told it had the 
gratifying effect of doubling the circulation of Household 
Words during its appearance in that periodical. Td-day, 
perhaps, it would not so readily be ranked as one of its author’s 
most popular works. Certain of his defects are here seen 
too vividly. The limited caste of characters offers his tendency 
to exaggerated portraiture too free a field, yet the story is 
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rich ill humour that is characteristic, and in pathos not 
unduly forced, while it presents descriptive passages as good 
as anything we have in his other works. 

There null be few, iiowever, to endorse Ruskin’s opinion as 
to Hard Times being in some ways its author’s gi’eatest achieve^ 
inent. Not ev(*n Ruskm's fervid interest in sociology is 
sufficient to explain his enthusiasm for the story. But it is 
worth while to quote in this place the great philosopher’s 
opinion of a work which had been inscribed to his grcnter 
contemporary by the most entertaining and humanly interest- 
ing of the wTiters of their age. ” Allowing for his manner 
of telling them, the things he tells us are always true,” says 
Ruskiu in I’nto This Last, “and when he takes up a subject 
of high national impo'tance, such as that which he handled in 
Hard Times, I wish that he would use severer and more accurate 
analysis. . . . He is entirely right in his main drift and purpose 
in every work he ha-, written ; and all of them, but especially 
Hard Times, should be studied with close and eainest care 
by persons interested in social (jucstions.” 


.1. A. H. 
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IN “HARD TIMES.” 

Bitzeii, pupil of Mr. M‘Choakumclnlfl in ^fr. Kradgrind’.s school; 

afterwards clerk at Mr. Boiinderhy’s hank. 

Ih.AOKrooL, Mrs., wife of Stejdieii Black])Oi>l. 

Stephen, a milldiand, falsely ac«'used of robbing Mr. 

Bouiidcrby’s bank. 

Boundkuuy, Josiah, a wealthy inaniifaetuier in Ooketown, who 
marries the elder daughter of Mr. (rradgrind. 

Mrs. Louisa, see (Iradgriiid, Louisa. 

Childers, E. W. B., nK‘inl)er of Sloary’.s Circus Troui)e. 

Gordon, Emma, another member of Sleary s (Jirc.us Troupe, an<l 
friend of Sissy Jupe. 

Graih^rind, Thomas, retired merchant ; k(‘e]>s a model school. 

IMrs., wife of the above. 

A<]am Smith, a younger .son of Ihtj above. 

— Jane, younger daughter of the above. 

Louisa, ekh'st child (d the above, afterwards niariied to Josiah 

Bounder by. 

IVf.althus, another son of ]Mr. Gradgrind. 

Thomas, youngest son of Mr. (Jradgrind ; employed as a clerk 

in Mr. Bounderby’s. 

IIarthouse, Mr. James, friend of Mr. Thomas Gradgrind. 

Jute, Cecilia or Sissy, daughter of a member of Sleary’.s troupe; 
befriended l>y Mr. Gradgrind. 

Signor, clown in Sleary’s troupe, and father of above. 

Kidderminster, Master, member of Slear\^^ troupe. 
M‘Ciioaeumoiiili), a teacher in Mr. Gradgrind’s school. 

Merryleus, performing dog belonging to Signor Jnjx^. 

Pegler, Mrs., mother of Josiah Boiuiderhy. 

Rachael, factory hand, and friend of Steidieu Blackpool. 
ScADGERS, Lady, great-aunt of Mr.s. Sparsit. 

Slackbridge, chairman of the United Aggregate Tribunal. 

Sleary, Jo.sephine, daughter of ^Ir. Sleary. 

Mr., proprietor of a circus. 

Sparsit, Mrs., housekeeper to Mr. Bounderbv. 

Ready reference may be made to further <letails of the characters in 
this .story t)y consulting “The Dickens Companion/’ 
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CJIAPTEll I. 

THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 

‘^Now, wliai I want is, Facts. Teach these boys and 
girls nothing but Facts. Facts alone are wanted in life. 
Plant nothing else, and root out everything else. You can 
only forjn the minds of reasoning animals upon Facts: 
nothing else will ever be of any service to thou. This is 
the principle on which 1 bring up my own children, and 
this is the ])rinciple on which I bring ui) these children. 
Stick to Facts, sir! ” 

The scene was a plain, bare, monotonous vault of a 
schoolroom, and the speaker’s square forefinger emphasised 
his observations by underscoring every sentence with a line 
on the schoolmaster’s sleeve. The emphasis was helped 
by the speaker’s square wall of a forehead, which had his 
eyebrows for its base, while liis eyes found commodious 
cellarage in two dark caves, overshadowed by i the wall. 
The emphasis was helped by the sj)eaker’s moutli, which 
was Avide, thin, and hard set. The emphasis Was helped 
by the speaker’s voice, Avhich Avas inflexible, dry, and dic- 
tatorial. The emphasis was helped by the speaker’s hair, 
which bristled on the skirts of his bald head, a plantation 
of firs to keep the wind from its shining surface, all cov- 
ered with knobs, like the crust of a plum pie, as if thediead 
had scarcely Avarehouse-room for the hard facts stored in- 
side. The speaker’s obstinate carriage, square coat, square 
legs, square shoulders, — nay, his very neckcloth, trained 
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to take him by the throat with an unaccommodating grasp, 
like a stubborn fact, as it was, — all helped the emphasis. 

“In this life, we want nothing but Facts, sir; nothing 
but Facts ! 

The speaker, and the schoolmaster, and the third grown 
person present, all backed a little, and swept with their 
eyes the inclined plane of little vessels then and there ar- 
ranged in order, ready to have iinpei’ial gallons of facts 
poured into them until they were full to the brim. 


CHAPTER II. 

MURDERING THE INNOCENTS. 

Thomas Guadoiuxd, sir. A man of realities. A man 
of facts and calculations. A man who pro(teeds upon the 
principle that two and two are four, and nothing over, and 
who is not to be talked into allowing for anything over. 
Thomas Gradgrind, sir — peremptorily Thomas — Thomas 
Gradgrind. With a rule and a pair of scales, and the mul- 
tiplication table always in his pocket , sir, ready to weigh 
and measure any parcel of human nature, and tell you ex- 
actly what it comes to. It is a mere question of figures, a 
ease of simple arithmetic. You might hope to get some 
other nonsensical belief into the head of George Gradgrind, 
or Augustus Gradgrind, or dohu Gradgrind, or Joseph 
Gradgrind (all suppositious, non-existent persons), but into 
the head of Thomas Gradgrind — no, sir! 

In such terms Mr. Gradgrind always mentally introduced 
himself, whether to his private circle of acquaintance, or 
to the public in general. In such terms, no doubt, substi- 
tuting the W’ords ‘‘boys and girls, for “sir,^' Thomas 
Gradgrind now presented Thomas Gradgrind to the little 
pitchers before him, who were to be filled so full of facts. 

Indeed, as he eagerly sparkled at them from the cellar- 
age before mentioned, he seemed a kind of cannon loaded 
to the muzzle with facts, and prepared to blow them clean 
out of the regions of childhood at one discharge. He 
seemed a galvanising apparatus, too, charged with a grim 
mechanical substitute for the tender young imaginations 
that were to be stormed away. 
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^^Girl number twenty," said Mr. Gradgrind, squarely 
pointing with his square forefinger, '‘I don’t know that 
girl. Who is tliat giiiV " 

Sissy Jupe, sir," explained number twenty, blushing, 
standing up, and curtseying. 

Sissy is not a name," said Mr. Gradgrind. Don’t call 
yourself Sissy. Call yourself Cecilia." 

It’s father as calls me Sissy, sir," )*oturned the young 
girl in a trembling voice, and with anothtu* (uirtsey. 

^‘Then lie has no business to do it," said Mr. Gradgrind. 
‘‘Tell him he mustn’t. Cecilia. »Tupe. Let me see. 
What is your father? " 

“He b(‘longs to the horse-riding, if you please, sir." 

Mr. Gradgrind frowned, and waved oft* the objectionable 
calling with liis hand. 

“We don’t want to know anything about that, here. 
You mustn’t tell ns about that, here. Your father breaks 
horses, don’t he? " 

“If you please, sii*, when they can get any to break, 
they do bre<ak horses in the ring, sir." 

“ You mustn’t tell us about th(‘ ring, lu‘re. Very well, 
then. Describe your father as a lioivsedireakei*. He doc- 
tors sick horses, I dare say? ’’ 

“ Oh yes, sir." v 

“ Very well, then. He is a veterinary surgeon, a farrier, 
and horsebreaker. Give me your definition of a horse." 

(Sissy Jupo thrown into the greatest alarm by this de- 
mand.) 

“Girl number twenty unable to define a horse!" said 
Mr. Gradgrind, for the general behoof of all the little 
jiitchers. “Girl number twenty possessed of no facts, in 
reference to one of the commonest of animals ! Some boy’s 
definition of a horse. Bitzer, yours." 

The square finger, moving liere and there, lighted sud- 
denly on Bitzer, perhaps because he chanced to sit in the 
same ray of sunlight which, darting in at one of the bare 
windows of the intensely w^hitewashed room, irradiated 
Sissy. For, the boys and girls sat on the face of the in- 
clined plane in tAvo compact bodies, divided up the centre 
by a narrow interval ; and Sissy, being at the corner of a 
roAV on the sunny side, came in for tlie beginning of a sun- 
beam, of Avliicli Bitzer, being at the corner of a row on the 
other side, a few roAvs in aclA^ance, caught the eud. But, 
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whereas the girl was so dark-eyed and dark-haired, that 
she seemed to receive a deeper and more lustrous colour 
from the sun, when it shone upon her, the boy was so 
light-eyed and liglit-haired that the self-same rays appeared 
to draw out of him what little colour he ever possessed, 
TIis cold eyes would hardly have been eyes, but for the 
short ends of Jaslies which, by bringing them into imme- 
diate contrast with something paler than themselves, ex- 
])ressed their form. Jlis shoi*t-cropped hair might have 
been a mere continuation of the sandy freckles on his fore- 
head and face. His skin was so unwholesomely deficient 
in the natural tinge, that he looked as though, if it were 
cut, he would bleed white. 

^‘Bitzer,^’ said Thomas Gradgriiid. Your definition of 
a horse.” 

“ Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty teeth, namely 
twenty-four grinders, four eye-teeth, and twelve incisive. 
Sheds coat in the spring; in marshy countries, sheds hoofs, 
too. Hoofs liard, but rcipiiring to be shod with iron. Age 
known by marks in mouth.” Thus (and much more) Bitzer. 

‘‘.Now girl number twenty,” said Mr. Gradgrind. ‘‘ You 
know wliat a horse is.” 

She curtseyed again, and would have blushed deei)er, if 
she could have blushed deeper than she had blushed all 
this time. Bitzer, after rapidly blinking at Thomas Grad- 
grind with both eyes at once, and so (‘atcliing the light upon 
his quivering ends of lashes that they looked like the 
antennoe of busy insects, put his knuckles to his freckled 
forehead, and sat down again. 

The third gentleman now stepped forth. A mighty man 
at cutting and drying, he was; a government officer; in his 
way (and in most other ])eople’s too), a professed pugilist; 
always in training, always with a sysbun to force down the 
general throat like a bolus, always to be heard of at the 
bar of his little Public-office, ready to fight all England. 
To continue in fistic phraseology, he had a genius for com- 
ing up to the scratch, wherever and whatever it was, and 
proving himself an ugly customer. lie would go in and 
damage any subject whatever with his right, follow up 
with his left, stop, exchange, counter, bore his opponent 
(he always fought all England) to the roi)es, and fall upon 
him neatly. He was certain to knock the wind out of 
common sense, and i*ender that unlucky adversary deaf to 
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the call of time. And he had it in charge from high au- 
thority to bring about the great public-office Millennium, 
when Commissioners should reign uj)on earth. 

‘^Veiy well/^ said this gentleman, briskly smiling, and 
folding his arms. 

^^That^s a horse. Now, lot me ask you girls and boys, 
Would you paper a room with representations of horses? 

After a pause, one half of the children cried in chorus, 
Yes, sir!^^ Upon which the other half, seeing in the 
gentleman’s fa(‘e that was wrong, cried out in chorus, 
‘‘No, sir! ” — as the custom is, in these examinations. 

“ Of course, No. Why Avouldn’t you? ” 

A pause. One cor[)ulent slow boy, witli a wheezy man- 
ner of breatliiiig, ventured tlie answer, Because lie wouldn’t 
pa])er a room at all, but would i)aiiit it. 

“ You must paper it, ' said the gentleman, rather warmly. 

“ You must i)aper it,” said Thomas Oradgriud, “ whether 
you like it or not. Don’t tell its you wouldn’t paper it. 
Wliat do you mean, hoy? ” 

‘‘I’ll explain to you, then,” said the gentleman, after 
another and a dismal pause, “ wliy you wouldn’t paper a 
room with representations of horses. Do you evex see 
horses walking up and down the sides of rooms in reality — 
in fact? Do you? ” 

“ Yes, sir ! ” from one lialf . “ No, sir ! ” from the other. 

“Of course no,” said the gentleman, with an indignant 
look at the w'roiig half. “ Why, then, you are not to see 
anywhere, what you don’t see in fact; you are not to have 
anywhere, what you don’t have iu fact. What is called 
Taste, is only another name for Fact.” 

Thomas Gradgriiid nodded his a})probation. 

“ This is a new principle, a discovery, a great discovery,” 
said the gentleman. 

“^Now, I’ll try you again. Su])pose you were going to 
carpet a room. Would you use a carpet having a represen- 
tation of flowers upon it ! ” 

There being a general conviction by this time that “No, 
sir!” was always the right answer to this gentleman, the 
chorus of No was very strong. Only a few feeble strag- 
glers said Yes; among them Sissy Jupe. 

“Girl number twenty,” said the gentleman, smiling in 
the calm strength of knowledge. 

jSissy blushed, and stood up. 
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‘‘So you would carpet your room — or your husband^s 
room, if you were a grown woman, and had a husband — 
with representations of flowers, would you,’^ said the gen- 
tleman. “ Wliy would you? 

“If you please, sir, I am very fond of flowers/' returned 
the girl. 

“ And is that wliy you would put tables and chairs upon 
them, and have p(*ople walking over them with heavy 
boots? " 

“ It wouldn't hurt them, sir. They wouldn't crush and 
wither, if you jfleast*, sir. They would be the pictures of 
what was very ])retty and pheasant, and I would fancy " 

“Ay, ay, ay! But you mustn't fancy," cried the gentle- 
man, quite elated by coming so happily to his point. 
“That’s it! You are never to fam^.y." 

“ You are not, (Jeculia Jupe," Thomas Gradgriiid sol- 
emnly repeated, “to do anything of tluit kind." 

“Fact, fact, fact!" saiil tlie gentleman. And “Fact, 
fact, fact! " rei)eated Tliomas (rradgrind. 

“You are to be in all things regulated and governed," 
said the gentleman, “by fact. We hope to have, before 
long, a board of fact, com])osed of commissioners of fact, 
who will force the p(M:)])le to be a people of fa(;t, and of 
nothing but fact. You must discard tlie word Fancy alto- 
gether. You have nothing to do with it. You are not to 
have, in any object of use or ornament, what would be a 
<‘ontradiction in fact. You don’t walk u])on floAvers in 
fact; you cannot be allowed to Avalk upon floAvers in car- 
pets. You don't lind that foreign birds and butterflies 
come and perch u])on your crockery; you cannot be per- 
mitted to ])aint foreign birds and butterfli(»s upon your 
crockery. You never meet Avith (puidrupeds going up and 
down Avails; you must not have quadrupeds represented 
iipon Avails. You must use," said the gentleman, “for all 
tliese purposes, combinations and modiflcations (in primary 
colours) of mathematical ligures Avliich are susceptible of 
proof and demonstration. This is the iieAv discovery. This 
is fact. This is taste.” 

The girl curtseyed, and sat down. She Aras very young, 
and she looked as if she Avere frightened by the matter of 
fact prospect the Avorld afforded, 

“Now, if Mr. M‘Choakumchild," said the gentleman, 
“ Avill ])roceed to give his first lesson here, Mr. Gradgrind, 
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I shall be happy, at your request, to observe his mode of 
procedure.” 

Mr. Grradgriiid was much obliged. ‘‘Mr, M‘Choakuni- 
child, we only wait for you.” 

So, Mr. M‘Clioakumcliild began in his best manner. He 
and some one hundred and forty otlior sclioolniasters had 
been lately turned at tlie same time, in the same factory, 
on the same principles, lik(^ so many pianoforte legs. He 
had been put through an immense variety of ])aces, and had 
answered volumes of liead-breaking ipiestions. Orthogra- 
phy, etymology, syntax, and prosody, biograi)hy, astrono* 
my, geography, and general eosmograidiy, the sciences of 
compound projKn-tion, algebra, land-surveying and levelling, 
vocal music, and drawing from models, were all at the 
ends of his ten ehilbnl lingers. lie had worked his stony 
way into Her Majesty \s itiost Honourable Ihivy Councils 
Schedule H, and had taken the bloom oif the higher 
branches of mathematics and physi(‘al science, French, 
German, Latin, and Greek. He knew all about all the 
Water Sheds of all the world (whatever they are), and all 
the histories of all the peoples, and all the names of all the 
rivers and mountains, and all tlie productions, manners, 
and customs of all tlui countries, and all tlieir boundaries 
and bearings on the two and thirty points of the compass. 
Ah, rather overdone, i\r‘(hioakumchild. If he had only 
learnt a little less, how infinitely better he might have 
taught much more ! 

He went to work iu this preparatory lesson, not unlike 
Morgiana iu the Forty Thieves : looking into all the vessels 
ranged before him, one after another, to see what they con- 
tained. Say, good M‘Choakumchild. When from thy 
boiling store, thou shalt fill each jar brim full by-and-bye, 
dost thou think that thou wilt always kill outidght the rob- 
ber Fancy lurking within — or sometimes only maim him 
and distort him ! 
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CHAPTER IIL 

A LOOPHOLE. 

Mr. Gradortnd walked homeward from the school, in a 
state of considerable satisfaction. It was his school, and 
he intended it to be a model. He intended every child in 
it to be a model — just as the young Gradgriiuls were all 
models. 

There were live, young (Jradgriiuls, and they were models 
every one. They had been lectured at, from their tender- 
est years; coursed, like little hares. Almost as soon as 
they could run alone, they had been made to run to the 
lecture-room. The lirst object with wliich they had an as- 
sociation, or of which they liad a remembrance, was a large 
black board with a dry Ogre chalking ghastly white figures 
on it. 

Not that they kn(*.w, by name or nature, anything about 
an Ogre. Fact forbid! I only use the word to express a 
monster in a lecturing castle, with Heaven knows how 
many heads manipulated into one, taking childliood cap- 
tive, and dragging it into gloomy statistical dens by the 
hair. 

No little Gradgriiid had ever seen a face in the moon; it 
was up in tlie iiioon before it could speak distinctly. No 
little Gradgrind had ever learnt the silly jingle, Twinkle, 
twinkle little star; how I wonder what you are! No lit- 
tle Gradgrind had ever known wonder on the subject, each 
little Gradgrind having at five years old dissected the 
Great Bear like a Professor Owen, and driven Charleses 
Wain like a locomotive engine-driver. No little Gradgrind 
had ever associated a cow in a field with that famous cow 
with the crumpled horn who tossed the dog who worried 
the cat who killed the rat who ate the malt, or with that 
yet more famous cow wlio swallowed Tom Thumb : it had 
never heard of those celebrities, and had only been intro- 
duced to a cow as a graminivorous ruminating quadruped 
with several stomachs. 

To his matter of fact home, which was called Stone 
Lodge, Mr. Gradgrind directed his stepst He had virtually 
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retired from the wholesale hardware trade before he built 
Stoue Lodge, and was now looking about for a suitable op* 
portunity of making an arithmetical figure in Parliament. 
Stone Lodge was situated on a moor within a mile or two 
of a great town — called Coketown in the present faithful 
guide-book. 

A very regular feature on the face of the country, Stone 
Lodge was. Not the least disguise toned down or shaded 
off that uncompromising fact in the landscape. A great 
square house, with a heavy portico darkening the principal 
windows, as its master’s lieavy brows overshadowed Ins 
eyes. A calculated, cast u]), balanced, and proved house. 
Six windows on this side of the door, six on tliat side; a 
total of twelve in this wing, a total of twelve in the other 
wing; four-and-twenty carried over to the back wings. A 
lawn and garden and an infant avenue, all ruled straight 
like a botanical account-book. Gas and v^ontilation, drain- 
age and water-servic(', all of the ])rimest quality. Iron 
clamps and girders, fne-proof from top to bottom ; mechan- 
ical lifts for the housemaids, with all their brushes and 
brooms; everything that heart could desire. 

hlverytliiiig? Well, I suppose so. The little Gradgrinds 
had cabinets ii> various departments of science too. They 
had a little conchological cabinet, and a little metallurgical 
cabinet, and a little mineralogical cabinet; and the speci- 
mens were all arranged and labelled, and the bits of stone 
and ore looked as though they might have been broken 
from the parent substances by those tremendously hard in- 
struments their own names; and, to paraphrase the idle 
legend of Peter Piper, who had never found his way into 
their nursery. If the greedy little Gradgrinds grasped at 
more than this, what was it for good gracious goodness^ 
sake, that the greedy little Gradgrinds grasped at! 

Their father walked on in a hopeful and satisfied frame 
of mind. He was an affectionate father, after his manner; 
but he would probably have described himself (if he had 
been put, like Sissy Jupe, upon a definition) as emi- 
nently practical ” father. He had a particular pride in the 
phrase eminently practical, which was considered to have 
a special application to him.* Whatsoever the public meet- 
ing held ill Coketown, and whatsoever the subject of such 
meeting, some Coketowner was sure to seize the occasion of 
alluding to his eminently practical friend Gradgrinds This 
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always pleased the eminently practical friend. He knew 
it to be his duo, but his due was acceptable. 

He had reached the neutral ground upon the outskirts of 
the town, which was neither town nor country, and yet was 
either spoiled, wlion his ears were invaded by the sound 
of music. The cdashing and banging band attached to the 
horse-riding establishiiient which had there set up its rest 
in a wooden ]>aYilion was in full bray. A flag, floating 
from the summit of the t(nn])le, proclaimed to mankind that 
it Avas “Sleary’s Horse-riding^* Avhich claimed their suf- 
frages. Mleary himself, a stout modern statue with a 
money-box at its elbow, in an eccdesiastical niche of early 
Gothic archit(‘(*ture. took the monc3^ Miss Josephine 
Sleary, as some A^eiy long and very narrow strips of printed 
bill announced, Avas then inaugurating tlie entertainments 
Avith her graceful o(|U(\striau Tyrolean flower-act. Among 
the other pleasing but always strictly moral wonders Avhich 
must bo seen to bo IxdieA^d, Signor Jiipe Avas that after- 
noon to ^‘elucidate the diverting accoinplishments of his 
highly trained perfonuing dog Merrylegs.*’ He Avas also 
to exhibit ^Miis astounding feat of throwing seAumty-fiA^e 
Imndrcd-Aveight in rapid suc(‘ession backhanded OA^er his 
head, thus forming a fountain of solid iron in mid-air, a 
feat nev(‘r before attein})ied in this or any other country, 
and Avhich haAnng elicited such rapturous plaudits from en- 
tlmsiastic tlirongs it cannot bo AvithdraAvn.** The same 
Signor Jupe Acas to enliven the Availed performances at 
frecpient intervals Avith Ids (duistc Shaks[)eroan quips and 
retorts.” Lastly, he Avas to Avind tluuu up by appearing in 
his faA'ourite ehavaeter of Mr. William Ihitton, of Tooley 
Street, in ‘‘vhe highly novel and laughable hippo-comedi- 
etta of The Tailor’s Journey to Bveiitforcl.” 

Thomas Gvadgrind took no heed of these trivialities of 
course, but passed on as a ])ractieal man ought to pass on, 
either brushing the noisy insects froin his thoughts, or con- 
signing them to the House of Correction. Ihit, the turn- 
ing of the road took him by the back of the booth, and at 
the back of the booth a number of children were congre- 
gated in a number of stealthy attitudes, striving to peep iu 
at the hidden glories of the place. 

This brought him to a stop. Now, to think of these 
vagabonds,” said he, attracting the young rabble from a 
model school,” 
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A*space of stunted grass and dry rubbish l)6ing between 
him and the young rabble, he took bis eyeglass out of his 
waistcoat to look for any child he knew by name, and 
might order off. Phenomenon almost incredible though 
distinctly seen, wliat did he then behold but his own met- 
allurgical Louisa, peeping with all her might through a 
hole ill a deal board, and his own mathematical Thomas 
abasing himself on tlie ground to catch but a hoof of the 
graceful ecpiestrian Tyrolean flower-act! 

Duiiib with amazement, Mr. Gradgrind crossed to the 
spot where his family was thus disgraced, laid his hand 
upon each eiTing child, and said: 

‘‘Louisa!! Tliomas!!’^ 

Both rose, red and disconcerted. But, Louisa looked at 
her father Avith more boldness than Thomas did. Indeed, 
Thomas did not look at him, but gave himself up to be 
taken home like a machine. 

“ In the name of wonder, idleness, and folly! said Mr. 
Gradgrind, leading each away by a liand; “what do you 
do her(}? ” 

“ Wanted to see what it was like,^^ returned Louisa 
shortly. 

“ What it was like? 

“Yes, fathei.’^ 

There was an air of jaded sullenness in them both, and 
particularly in the girl : yet, struggling through the dissat- 
isfaction of her face, there was a light with nothing to rest 
upon, a fire with nothing to burn, a starved imagination 
keeping life in itself somehow, which brightened its ex- 
pression. Not with the brightness natural to cheerful 
youth, but with uncertain, eager, doubtful flashes, which 
had something painful in them, analogous to the changes 
on a blind face groping its way. 

She was a child now, of fifteen or sixteen ; but at no dis- 
tant day would seem to become a woman all at once. Her 
father thought so as he looked at her. She was pretty. 
Would have been self-willed (he thought in his eminently 
practical way) but for her bringing-up. 

“Thomas, though I have the fact before me, I find it 
difficult to believe that you, with your education and re- 
sources, should have brought your sister to a scene like this.t^ 

“I brought Am, father, said Louisa, quickly. “I 
asked him to come.” 
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I am sorry to hear it, I am very sorry indeed to hear 
it. It makes Thomas no better, and it makes you worse, 
Louisa. 

She looked at lier father again, but no tear fell down her 
cheek* 

‘‘You! Thomas and you, to whom the circle of the 
sciences is open; Thomas and you, who may be said to be 
replete with facts ; Thomas and you, wlio have been trained 
to mathematical exactness; Thomas and you, here! cried 
Mr. Gradgrind. “In this degraded position! I am 
amazed.” 

“1 was tired, father. I have been tired a longtime,” 
said Louisa. 

“ Tired? Of what? ” asked tlie astonished father. 

“ 1 don’t know of what — of everything 1 tliiiik.” 

“ Say not another word,” returned Mr. Gradgrind. 
“You are childish. I will hear no more.” He did not 
speak again until they had walked some half-a-mile in si- 
lenqe, when he gravely broke out with : “ What would your 
best friends say, Tjouisa? Do you attach iio value to their 
good opinion? What Avould Mr. Bounderby say? ” 

At the mention of this name, his daughter stole a look 
at him, remarkable for its intense and searching character. 
Ho saw nothing of it, for before he looked at her, she had 
again cast down her eyes ! 

“ What,” lie repeated presently, “ would Mr. Bounderby 
say?” All the way to Stone Lodge, as with grave indig- 
nation he led the two delinquents home, he repeated at in- 
tervals, “ What would Mr. Bounderby say!” — as if Mr. 
Bounderby had been Mrs. Grundy. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MR. BOUNDERBY. 

Not being Mrs. Grundy, who was Mr. Bounderby? 

Why, Mr. Bounderby was as near being Mr. Gradgrind’s 
Ixisoiu friend, as a man perfectly devoid of sentiment can 
approach that spiritual relationship towards another man 
perfectly devoid of sentiment. So near was Mr. Bounderby 
— or, it the reader should prefer it, so far otf. 
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H0 was a rich man: banker, merchant, manufacturer, 
and what not. A big, loud man, with a stare, and a me- 
tallic laugh. A man made out of a coarse material, which 
seemed to have been sti-etched to make so much of him. A 
man with a great puffed head and forehead, swelled veins 
in his temples, and such a strained skin to his face that it 
seemed to hold his eyes open, and lift liis eyebrows up. A 
man with a pervading aj)pearauce on him of being inflated 
like a balloon, and ready to start. A man who could never 
sufficiently vaunt liimself a self-made man. A man who 
was always proclaiming, throiigli that brassy speaking- 
trumpet of a voice of his, his old ignorance and his old 
poverty. A man who was the Ihilly of humility. 

A year or two younger than his eminently practi('al 
friend, Mr. Bounderby looked older; his seven or eight 
and forty might have had the seven or eight added to it 
again, without sur})ribiiig anybody, lie had not much 
hair. One might have fancied he had talked it off; and 
that what was left, all standing up in disorder, was iu that 
condition from being constantly blown about by his windy 
boastfulness. 

In the formal drawing-room of Stone Lodge, standing on 
the hearthrug, warming himself before the fire, Mr. Bound- 
erhy delivered sonic observations to Mrs. Gradgriud on 
the circumstance of its being his birthday, lie stood be- 
fore the fire, partly because it was a cool spring afternoon, 
tliough the sun shone ; jiartly because the shade of Stone 
Lodge was always haunted by the ghost of damp mortar ; 
partly because he thus took up a commanding position, 
from which to subdue Mrs. Gradgriud. 

I hadn’t a shoe to my foot. As to a stocking, I didn’t 
know such a thing by name. I jiasscd the day iu a ditch, 
and the night iu a pigsty. That’s the way I spent my 
tenth birthday. Not that a ditch was new to me, for I was 
born in a ditch.” 

Mrs. Gradgriud, a little, thin, white, i^ink-eyed bundle 
of shawls, of surpassing feebleness, mental and bodily; 
who was always taking i)hysic without any effect, and who, 
whenever she showed a symptom of coming to life, was 
invariably stunned by some weighty piece of fact tumbling 
on her; Mrs. Gradgriud hoped it was a dry ditch? 

“No! As wet as a sop. A foot of water in it,” said 
Mr. Bounderby- 
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^‘ Enough to give a baby cold/’ Mrs. Gradgrind consid- 

er(3d. 

‘‘ Cold? I was bovii with inflammation of the lungs, and 
of everything else, 1 believe, that was capable of inflamma- 
tion,” returned Mr. Boimderby. “For years, ma’am, I 
was one of the most miserable little wretches ever seen. 

I was so sickly, that I was always moaning and groaning. 
1 was so ragged and dirty, that you wouldn’t have touched 
me Avitli a pair of tongs.” 

Mrs. Gradgrind faintly looked at the tongs, as the most 
appropriate thing her imbecility could think of doing. 

“ How I fought through it, J don’t know,” said Bound- 
orby. “T was determined, I suppose. I have been a de- 
termined character in later life, and 1 suppose T was then. 
Here I am, IMrs. (rradgrind, anyhow, and nobody to thank 
for my being here, but myself.” 

Mrs. Gradgrind meekly and weakly hoped that his 
mother- 

“J/y mother? Bolted, ma'am ! ” said Bouuderby. 

Mrs, Gradgrind, stunu(‘d as usual, collapsed and gave it 

U]). 

“My mother hdt me to my grandinother,” said Bound- 
erhy; “and, according to the best of my renieiubranee, my 
grandmother was the wickedest and the worst old woman 
that ever lived. If 1 got a little pair of shoes by any 
chance, she would tak(‘ ’em off and sell ’em for drink. 
Why, I have known that grandmother of mine lie in her 
bed and drink her four-teen glasses of liquor before break- 
fast ! ” 

Mrs, Gradgrind, weakly smiling, and giving no other 
sign of vitality, looked (as she ahvays did) like an indif- 
ferently executed trans])areucy of a small female figure, 
without enough light behind it. 

“She kept a chandler’s shop,” pursued Boimderby, 
“and kept me in an egg-box. That was the cot of m?/ in- 
fancy; an old egg-box. As soon as 1 was big enough to 
run away, of course I ran away. Then I became a young 
vagabond; and instead of one old woman knocking me 
about and starving me, everybody of all ages knocked me 
about and starved me. They were right; they had no' 
business to do anything else. I was a nuisance, an incum- 
brance, and a pest. I know that very well.” 

His pride in having at any time of his life achieved such 
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a great social distinction as to be a nuisance, an incum- 
brance, and a pest, was only to be satisfied by three sono- 
rous repetitions of the boast. 

“I was to pull through it I suppose, J\Irs. Gradgriiid. 
Whether I was to do it or not, nia^ani, I did it. 1 [nilled 
through it, though nobody threw me out a rope. Vaga- 
bond, errand-boy, vagabond, labourer, porter, clerk, chief 
manager, small partner, Josiali Bouuderby of Coketown. 
Those are the antecedents, and tlie cubuination. Josiah 
Bounderl^y of Cokidowii learnt Ids hitters from the outsides 
of the sho])S, Airs. (Jradgrind, and was first able to tell the 
time upon a dial-jdab', from studying the steeple clock 
of St. Giles’s rinireh, London, under the direction of a 
drunken cripp]<*, wlio was a (smvieted thief, and an im^or- 
rigible vagrant. T(*ll dosiah Boundeihy of Ooketown, of 
your district schools and your model schools, and your 
training schools, and y( nr wliolc kettle-of-lisli of schools; 
and Josiah Ikninderl)} of ('oketown tcdls you plainly, all 
riglit, all coiTt‘ct— In? hadn't such advantages — but let us 
liave luu‘d-liea(l(‘d, vSolid-fist(?d ])ei)ple — the education tliat 
made him won’t do for everybodj-, lie knows well-— such 
and such his (education was, however, and you may force 
hbu to swalloAv boiling fat, Init you shall never force him 
to suppress the facts of his life.” 

Being heated when he arrived at tliis <dimax, Josiali 
Bonnderby of CoketoAvn sto]>ped. lie stopped just as his 
eminently practical fihmd, still accompanied by the two 
young culprits, entered the room. His eminently practical 
friend, on seeing him, stopped also, and gave Louisa a re- 
proachful look that plainly said, ‘‘Behold your Boun- 
derby ! ” 

’“Well!” blustered Mr. Bouuderby, “Avhat’sthe matter? 
What is young Thomas in the dumps about? ” 

He spoke of young Thomas, but he looked at Louisa. 

“ We were peeping at the circus,” muttered Louisa, 
haughtily, without lifting up lier eyes, ‘^and father caught 
us. 

“And Mrs. Gradgrind,” said her husband in a lofty 
manner, “I should as soon have exx)ected to find my chil- 
dren reading poetry.” 

“Dear me,” w'^hinix)ered Mrs. Gradgrind. “IIow can 
you, Louisa and Thomas! 1 w'onder at you. 1 declare 
you^re enough to make one regret ever having had a family 
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at all. I have a great mind to say I wish I hadn^t. Then 
what would you have done, I should like to kiiow.’^ 

Mr, Gradgriiul did not seem favourably impressed by 
these cogent remarks. He frowned impatiently. 

As if, with my head in its present throbbing state, you 
fiouldn’t go and look at the shells and minerals and things 
provided for you, instead of circuses! said Mrs. Grad- 
grind. You know, us well as I do, no young people have 
circus masters, or kot^p circuses in cabinets, or attend lect- 
ures about cinniscs. Wliat can you possibly want to know 
of circuses then? T am sure yoii have enough to do, if 
that's what you want. Witli my liead in its present state, 
£ couldn’t remember the mere names of half the facts you 
have got to attend to.” 

‘^That’s the reason! ” pouted Louisa. 

‘‘Don’t tell me that's the reason, because it can be 
nothing of the sort,” said Mrs. Gradgrind. “Go and be 
someth in gological directly.” Mrs. Gradgrind was not a 
scientific character, and usually disniisscjd her children to 
their studies with this general injuu(*tion to choose their 
pursuit. 

In truth, IVIrs. Gradgrind's stock of fads in general Avas 
Avocfully defective; but Mr. (Jradgrind in raising lier to 
lier high matrimonial jiosition, had been influenced by two 
reasons. Firstly, she was most satisfactory as a ([uestion 
of figures; and, secondly, she had “no nonsense” about 
her. Dy nonsense ho meant fancy ; and truly it is jirobable 
she was as free from any alloy of that nature, as any hu- 
man being uoc arrived at the perfection of an absolute 
idiot, ever was. 

The simple circuuistance of being left alone with her 
husband and 'Mr. Bouuderby, was sufiicieut to stun this 
admirable lady again Avithout collision betAveen herself and 
any other fact. So, she once more died away, and nobody 
minded her. 

“Bounderby,” said Mr. Gradgrind, draAviug a chair to 
the fireside, “ you are always so interested in my young 
people; — particularly in Louisa — that 1 make no apology for 
saying to you, I am A^ery much A^exed by this discovery, I 
have systematically devoted myself (as you know) to the 
eduation of the reason of my family. The reason is (as 
you knoAv) the only faculty to Avhich education should be 
addressed. And yet, Bounderby, it Avould api^ear from this 
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unetpecfced ciitjumstance of to-day, though in itself a tri- 
fling one, as if something had crept into Thomas’s and 
Louisa’s minds which is — or rather, which is not — I don’t 
know that 1 can express myself better than by saying — 
which has never been intended to be developed, and in 
wliich their reason has no part.” 

There certainly is no reason in looking with interest at 
a parcel of vagabonds,” returned Bounderby. “AVhen I 
was a vagaboinl myself, nobody looked witli any interest 
at me; I know that.” 

‘‘Then comes the question,” said the eniiiieutly practical 
father, with his eyes on the tire, ‘‘ in what has tliis vulgar 
curiosity its rise? ” 

“I’ll tell you ill wliat. In idle imagination.’’ 

“I hope not,” said the eminently practical; “ t confess, 
however, that the misgiving Imu crossed me on my way 
home.” 

“In idle imagination, Gradgriud,” repeated Bounderby. 
“ A very bad thing for anybody, but a cursed bad thing 
for a girl like Louisa. 1 should atik Mrs Gradgrind’s par- 
don for strong expressions, but tliat she knows very well I 
am not a refined character. Whoever expects refinement 
in me will be disappointed. I hadn’t a refined bringing 
up.” 

“Whether,” said Mr. Gradgriud, iJondering with his 
hands in his pockets, and his cavernous eyes on tlie fire^ 
“whether any instructor or servant can have suggested 
anything? Wlietlnu’ Louisa or Thomas can have been 
reading anything? AVliether, in spite of all precautions, 
any idle storybook can have got into the house? Because, 
in minds that have been practically formed by rule and 
line, from the cradle upwards, this is so curious, so incom- 
prehensible.” 

“ Stop a bit ! ” cried Bounderby, who all this time had 
been standing, as before, on the hearth, bursting at the 
very furniture of the room with explosive humility. “ You 
have one of those strollers’ children in the school.” 

“Cecilia .Jupe, by name,” said Mr. Gradgriud, with 
something of a stricken look at his friend. 

“Now, stop a bit! ” cried Bounderby again. “How did 
she come there? ” 

“ Why, the fact is, I saw the girl myself, for the first 
time, only just now. She si)ecially applied here at the 
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house to be admitted, as not regularly belonging to our 
town, and — yes, you are right, Bouiiderby, you are right/^ 

“ Now, stoi) a bit ! cried Bouiiderby, once more. Lou- 
isa saw her when she came? 

Louisa certainly did see her, for she mentioned the ap- 
jdication to me. But Louisa saw her, I have no doubt, in 
Mrs. Gradgrind’s y)resence.’’ 

*Mh‘ay, Mrs. (Iradgriud,” said Ihmuderby, ‘^what 
j)assed? ” 

Oh, my poor luialtli ! ” returned M rs. G radgrind. The 
l^iii wanted to come to the school, and Mr. Gradgrind 
wanted girls to come to the school, andl^ouisa and Thomas 
both said that the girl wanted to come, and that Mr. Grad- 
grind wanted girls to conic, and how was it possible to con- 
tradict them Avhen such w'as the fact! 

“ Now I t(*ll you what, Gradgrind I said Mi*. Bouiiderby. 
^‘Tuni this girl to the right about, and there’s an end of it.” 

1 am much of your opinion.” 

^^I)o it at once,” said Ihiunderby, “has always been my 
motto from a cbild. When I thought .1 would run away 
from my egg-box and my grandmotlier, I did it at once. 
Do you the same. Do this at once! 

‘^Aio you walking?” asked his friend. I have the 
fathei ’s address. Perhajis you would not mind ivalking to 
town with me? ” 

Not the least ill tlie world,” said Mr. Bouiiderby, “as 
long as you do it at oiiee ! ” 

So, Mr. Bounderby threw on his hat — he always threw it 
on, as expressing a man who had been far too busily em- 
ployed ill making himself, to acquire any fashion of wear- 
ing his hat — and with his hands in his pockets, sauntered 
out into the hull. “ I never wear gloves,” it was his cus- 
tom to say. “ I didn’t climb up the ladder in them. 
Shouldn’t be so higli u]), if I had.” 

Being left to saunter iii the hall a minute or two while 
Mr. Gradgrind went upstairs for the address, he opened 
the door of tlie children’s study and looked into that serene 
floorclothed apartment, which, notwithstanding its book- 
cases and its cabinets and its variety of learned and philo- 
sojihical appliances, had much of the genial aspect of a 
room devoted to haircutting. Louisa languidly leaned 
upon the window looking out, without looking at anything, 
while young Thomas stood siiiiling revengefully at the fire* 
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Adam Smith aiid Malthas, two younger Gradgrinds, were 
out at lecture in custody; and little Jane, after manufact- 
uring a good deal of moist j)ipe-clay on her face witli slate- 
l^encil and tears, had fallen asleep over vulgar fractions. 

rll right now, Louisa: it’s all right, young 
Thomas,’’ said Mr. Boiiuderby; won’t do so any 

more. I’ll answer for it’s being all over witli father. 
Well, Louisa, that’s worth a kiss, isn’t it?” 

“You can take one, Mr. Bounderby,” returned Louisa, 
when she had coldly paused, and sloAvly walked aeioss the 
room, and ungraciously raised lier cheek towards liiin, with 
her face turned away. 

“Always luy ])et ; ain’t you, Louisa?” said Mr. Bound- 
erby. “ Good bye, Louisa ! ” 

He went his way, but she stood on ihe sanui spot, rub- 
bing the cheek he had pissed, with Inn* liandkerehief, until 
it was burning reil. She was still doing this, live minutes 
afterwards. 

“ What are you about, Loo? ” lier brother sulkily re- 
monstrated. “ You’ll rub a hole in your face.”' 

“You may cut the piece out with your penknife if you 
like, Tom. 1 wouldn’t cry! ” 


CITAPTEK V. 

THE KEY-NOTE. 

CoKETOW.N, to which Mcssrs. Bounderby and Gradgrind 
now walked, was a triumph of fact; it had no greater t^diit 
of fancy in it than Mrs. Gradgrind herself. I^et us strike 
the key-note, Coketown, before pursuing our tune. 

It was a town of red brick, or of brick that would have 
been red if the smoke and ashes had allowed it; but as 
matters stood it was a town of unnatural red and black like 
the painted face cjf a savage. 

It was a town of machinery and tall chimneys, out of 
which interminable serpents of smoke trailed themselves 
for ever and ever, and never got \incoiled. 

It had a black canal in it, and a river that ran pui*ple 
with ill-smelling dye, and vast piles of building full of 
windows where there was a rattling and a trembling all 
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day long, and where the piston of the steam-engine worked 
monotonously up and down, like the head of an elephant 
in a state of melancholy madness. It contained several 
large streets all very like one another, and many small 
streets still more like one another, inhabited by people 
equally like one another, who all went in and out at the 
same hours, Avith the same sound upon the same pavements, 
to do the same Avork, and to Avhom every day was the same 
as yesterdaj^ and to-morrow, and every year the counterpart 
of the last and the next. 

These attributes of Coketown Avere in the main insepara- 
ble from the work by Avhich it Avas sustained ; against them 
were to be set off, comforts of life which found their way 
all over the Avorld, and elegancies of life Avhich made, we 
will not ask hoAv much of the line, lady, who could scarcely 
bear to hear the place mentioned. The rest of its features 
were voluntary, and they Avere these. 

You saw nothing in Coketown but Avhat was severely 
workful. If the members of a religious persuasion built 
a chapel there — as the members of eighteen religious per- 
suasions had done — they made it a ])ious warehouse of 
red brick, Avith sometimes (but this is only in highly or- 
namented examples) a bell in a birdcage on the top of it. 
The solitary exception Avas the New Church; a stuccoed 
edifice Avith a square steeple over the door, terminating in 
four short pinnacles like florid Avooden legs. All the public 
inscriptions in the toAvn Avere painted alike, in severe char- 
acters of black and Avhite. The jail might have been the 
infirmary, the infirmary might have been the jail, the town- 
hall might haA'’e been either, or both, or anything else, for 
anything that api)eared to the contrary in the graces of 
their construction. Fact, fact, fact, everywhere in the ma- 
terial aspect of the toAvn; fact, fact, fact, everywhere in 
the immaterial. The M^Choakumchild school was all fact, 
and the school of design Avas all fact, and the relations be- 
tween master and man Avere all fact, and everything was 
fact between the lying-in hospital and the cemetery, and 
what you couldn’t state in figures, or show to be purchas- 
able in the cheaj)est market and salable in the deai*est, w*as 
not, and never should be, Avorld Avithout end, Amen. 

A town so sacred to fact, and so triumphant in its as- 
sertion, of course got oil well? Why uo, not quite well. 
No? Bear me! 
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. No. Coketown did not come out of its own furnaces^ in 
all respects like gold that had stood the lire. First, the 
perplexing mystery of the place was, Who belonged to 
the eighteen denominations? Because, whoever did, the 
labouring i)eople did not. It Avas very strange to walk 
through the streets on a Sunday moi’iiing, and note how 
few of theai the l)arbarous jangling of bells that was driving 
the sick and nervous mad, called aw.ay from their own 
quarter, from their own close rooms, from the corners of 
their own streets, where they lounged listlessly, gazing at 
all the church and cliapel going, as at a thing with wliich 
they had no manner of concern. Nor was it merely the 
stranger who noticed this, because there was a native 
organisation in (.'oketowii itself, Avliose members were to be 
heard of in tlie 1 louse of ( 'ominous every session, indignantly 
petitioning for acts ( f parliament tliat should make these 
people religious by main force, 'riieii came the Teetotal 
Society, who eonqdained that these same ])eo}>le would get 
drunk, and showed in tabular stat(uncnts that they did get 
drunk, and proved at tea parties that no inducement, human 
or Divine ((‘X(*ei)t a medal), would induce them to forego 
their custom of getting drunk. Tlieu came the chemist 
and druggist, with other tabular statements, showing that 
when they didn't get drunk, they took opium. Tlieii came 
the experienced chaplain of the jail, with more tabular 
statements, outdoing all the previous tabular statements, 
and showing tliat tlie same people irould rejfort to low 
haunts, hidden from the jiublie eye, where they lieard low 
singing and saw low dancing, and mayhap joined in it; 
and where A. B., aged twenty-four next birthday, and 
committed for eighteen months’ solitary, had himself said 
(not that he had ever shown himself jiarticularly worthy of 
belief) his ruin began, as he was perfectly sure and confident 
that otherwise he would have been a tip-top moral specimen. 
Then came Mr. Gradgrind and Mr. Bouuderby, the twa 
gentlemen at this present moment walking through Coke- 
town, and both eminently practical, who could, on occa- 
sion, furnish more tabular statements derived from their 
•own personal experience, and illustrated by cases they had 
known and seen, from which it clearly a^ipeared — in short, 
it was the only clear thing in the case — that these same 
people were a bad lot altogethei-, gentlemen ; that do what 
you would for them they were never thankiEul for it, geu’* 
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tleinen; that they were restless, gentlemen; that they 
never knew what they wanted; that they lived upon the 
best, and bought fresh butter; and insisted on Mocha 
coffee, and rejetfted all but prime parts of meat, and yet 
were eternally dissatisfied and unmanageable. In short it 
was the moral of the old nursery fable : 

There was an old woman, and what do you think? 

She lived upon nothing hut victuals and drink; 

Victuals and drink were the whole of her diet, 

And yel this old woman would never be quiet. 

Is it possible, I wonder, that there was any analogy be- 
tween the ease of the Coketowii 2)opiilation and the case of 
the little Gradgriiids? Surely, none of us in our sober 
senses and acquainted with figures, are to be told at this 
time of day, that one of the foremost elements in the exist- 
ence of tlie (yoketo.wii working-people had been for scores 
of years, deliberately set at nought? That there was any 
Fancy in them demaiiding to be brought into healthy exist- 
ence instead of struggling on in eonvnlsions? That ex- 
actly in the ratio as tliey Avovlaul long and monotonously, 
the craving grew wilhiii tluuu for some ])hysieal relief — 
soiue relaxation, encouraging good liuniour and good spirits, 
and giving tliem a vent— some recognised lioliday though 
it were but for an honest dance to a stirring baud of music 
— some occasional light ])io in Avhich even IM^Choakumchild 
had no linger — whhdi craving must and would be satisfied 
aright, or must and would inevitably go wrong, until the 
law's of the Cieatioii were repealed? 

‘^This man lives at Pod’s End, and I don’t quite know 
Pod’s End,” said Mr. Gradgriiul. Wliicli is it, Bound- 
erby? ” 

Mr. Bounderby knew it was somewdiere down town, but 
knew no more respecting it. So they stopped for a mo- 
ment, looking about. 

Almost as they did so, there came running round the cor- 
ner of the street at a quick pace and with a frightened look, 
a girl whom Mr. Gradgrind recognised, Halloa ! ” said he. 
*^Stop! Where are you going? Stop!” Girl number 
twenty stopped then, palpitating, and made him a curtsey. 

« Why are you tearing about the streets,” said Mr. Grad- 
grind, “ in this improper manner? ” 

I was — I w’as run after, sir,” the girl panted, and I 
wanted to get away.” 
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^^Ruii after? repeated Mr. Gradgrind. ^‘Who would 
run after you ? 

The question was unexpectedly and suddenly answered 
for her, by the colourless boy, Bitzer, who caine round the 
corner with such blind speed and so little anticipating a 
stoppage on the pavement, that he brought himself up 
against Mr. GradgriiuFs waistcoat and I’eboiinded into the 
road. 

What do you mean, boy? ’’ said Mr. Gradgrind . ‘‘ What 

are you doing? How dare you dash against— everybody — 
in this manner? 

Bitzer picked up liis cap, whicli the concussion had 
knocked off; and backing, and knuckling his forehead, 
pleaded that it was an accident. 

‘‘Was this Ixjy running after you, Jupe?^^ asked Mr. 
Gradgrind. 

“Yes, sir,’^ said the girl reluctantly. 

“No, I wasn't, sir!’^ cried Ibtzer. “Not till she ran 
away from me. But the horse-riders never mind what they 
say, sir; they’re famous for it. You know the horsci- 
riders are famous for never minding what tliey say,” 
addressing Sissy. “It’s as well known in the town as — 
please, sir, as tlie multiplication table isn’t known to tlie 
hojse-riders.” Bitzer tried Mr. Bounderby with this. 

“He frightened me so,” said the girl, “with his cruel 
faces ! ” 

“Oh! ” cried Bitzer. “Oh! An’t you one of the restf 
Au’t you a horse-rider! I never looked at her, sir, I 
asked her if slie would know how to detine a horse to-nior* 
row, and offered to tell her again, and she ran away, and 
I ran after her, sir, that she might know how to answer 
when she was asked. You wouldn’t have thought of say- 
ing such mischief if you hadn’t been a horse-rider! ” 

“ Her calling seems to be pretty well known among ’em,’' 
observed Mr. Bounderby. “You’d have had the whole 
school peeping in a row, in a week.” 

“Truly, I think so,” returned his friend. “Bitzer, turn 
you about and take yourself home. Jupe, stay here a mo- 
ment. Let me hear of your running in this manner any 
more, boy, and you will hear of me through the master of 
the school. You understand what I mean. Go along.” 

The boy stopped in his rapid blinking, knuckled his fore- 
head again, glanced at Sissy, turned about, and retreated^ 
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girl,” said Mr. Gradgriiid, ^Hake this gentleman 
and me to your father’s; we are going there. What have 
you got in that bottle you are carrying? 

“ Gin,” said Mr. Bounderby. 

^'Dear, no, sir! It’s the nine oils.” 

^‘The what?” cried Mr. Bounderby. 

^^The nine oils, sir. To rub father with.” Then said 
Mr. Bounderby, with a loud short laugh, What the devil 
do you rub your father with nine oils for? ” 

‘‘It’s what our people always use, sir, when they get 
any hurts in the ring,” replied the girl, looking over her 
shoulder, to assure lierself that li(*r pursuer was gone. 
^‘Tliey bruise theniselves very bad sometimes. 

Serve ’em right,” said Mr. Bounderby, for being idle. ” 
She glanced up at his face, Avith mingled astonishimMit and 
dread. 

“ By Qoorge!” said Mr. Bounderby, ‘‘when I avus four 
or five years younger than you, I had worse bruises upon 
me than ten oils, twenty oils, foi*ty oils, Avould have rubbed 
off, I didn’t get ’em by ])ostur(‘-making, but by being 
banged about. There Avas no rope-dancing for me; I 
danced on tJie bare ground and was larruped Avitli tlie rope.” 

Mr. Gradgriud, though hard enough, was by no means 
so rough a man as Mr. Bounderby. Ilis characttu* Avas not 
unkind, all things considered; it might ha\^e been a very 
kind one indeed, if he had only made some round mistake 
in the arithmetic that balanetal it, years ago. He said, iii 
what he meant for a reassuring tone, as they turned doAvn 
a narroAV road, “ And this is Pod’s End ; is it, dupe? ” 

“This is it, sir, and — if you Avouldn’t mind, sir — this is 
the house.” 

She stopped, at twilight, at the door of a mean little 
public-house, Avith dim red lights in it. As haggard and 
as shabby, as if, for want of custom, it had itself taken to 
drinking, and had gone the Avay all drunkards go, and was 
very near the end of it. 

“It’s only crossing the bar, sir, and up the stairs, if you 
wouldn’t mind, and waiting there for a moment till I ger. 
a candle. If you should hear a dog, sir, it’s only Merry- 
legs, and he only barks.” ^ 

“ Merrylegs and nine oils, eh ! ” said ISIr. Bounderby, 
entering last with his metallic laugh. “Pretty Avell thisj 
for a self-made man ! ” 
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CHAPTER VL 

SLEARY^S HORSEMANSHIP. 

The name of the public-house was the Pegasus's Anns. 
The Pegasus's legs might have been more to the purpose; 
but, underneath the winged horse upon the signboard, the 
Pegasus's Arms was inscribed in Roman letters. Beneath 
that insci iption again, in a flowing scroll, the painter had 
touched ott the lines : 

Good malt makes good beer, 

Walk in, aii<l they'll draw it here; 

Good wine makes good brandy, 

Give us a call, and you’ll lind it handy. 

Framed and glazed upon the wall behind the dingy little 
bar, was anothei Pegasus — a theatrical one — with real gauze 
let in for his wings, golden stars stuck on all over him, and 
his ethereal harness made of red silk. 

As it had grown too dusky without, to see the sign, and 
as it had not grown light enough within to see the picture, 
Mr. Gradgrind and Mr. Bonn derby received no offence from 
these idealities. Tliey followed the girl iij) some steep 
corner-stairs without meeting any one, and stopped in the 
dark while she went on for a candle. They expected every 
moment to hear Merrylegs give tongue, but the highly 
trained performing dog had not barked when the girl and 
the candle appeared together. 

‘^Father is not in our room, sir," she said, with a face 
of great surprise. “ If you wouldn't mind walking in. I'll 
find him directly." 

They walked in ; and Sissy, having set two chairs for 
them, sped away with a quick light step. It was a mean, 
shabbily furnished room, with a bed in it. The white 
night-cap, embellished with two peacock's feathers and a 
pigtail bolt upright, in which Signor Jupe had that very 
afternoon enlivened the varied performances with his chaste 
Shaksperian quips and retorts, hung upon a nail ; but no 
other portion of his wardrobe, or other token of himself or 
his pursuits, was to be seen anywhere. As to Merrylegs, 
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that respectable ancestor of the highly trained animal who 
went aboard the ark, might have been accidentally shut out 
of it, for any sign of a dog that was manifest to eye or ear 
in the Pegasus’s Arms. 

Tljcy heard tlie doors of rooms above, opening and shut- 
ting as Sissy Avent from one to another in quest of her 
fatlier; and presently they heard voices expressing sur- 
])rise. She came bounding down again in a great liurry, 
opened a battered and mangy old hair trunk, found it 
empty, and looked round witli lier Jiands elasi^ed and her 
face full of terror. 

‘‘Father must have gone down to the Booth, sir. I 
don’t know why he should go there, but lie iiuist be there; 
I’ll bring him in a minute! ” She was gone directly, with- 
out her bonnet; with her long, dark, eliildisli liair stream- 
ing behind her. 

“ Whab does she mean!” said Mr. Oradgrind. “Ihiek 
in a minute? It’s more than a mile off.” 

Before Mr. Bouud(u*by (;ould reply, a young man ap- 
peared at the door, and introducing himself with the words, 
“By your leaves, gentlemen!” Avalked in with Ids hands 
in Ids pockets. His face, close-shaven, thin, and sallow, 
was shaded l)y a groat quantity of dark haii’, brushed into 
a roll all round his liead, and parted up tlie centre. His 
legs Avere very robust, but shorter than legs of good propor- 
tions should have been. His chest and back Avere as much 
too broad, as his legs Avun-e too short. He Avas dressed in 
a Newmarket coat and tight-Htting trousers; wore a shaAvl 
round his neck; smelt of lamp-oil, sti^iAv, orange-peel, 
horses’ ])roveuder, and sawdust ; and looked a most remark- 
able sort of Centaur, compounded of the stable and the 
play-house. Where the one began, and the otlier ended, no- 
body could luwe told Avith any precision. This gentleman 
Avas mentioned in the bills of the day as ]Mr. E. W. B. 
Childers, so justly celebiated for his daring vaulting act 
as the Wild Huntsman of the North American Prairies; in 
Avhich popular performance, a diminutive boy Avith an old 
face, Avho noAV accompaui(‘d him, assisted as his infant son : 
being carried upside doAvn over his father’s shoulder, by 
one foot, and held by the croAvn of las liead, heels upwards, 
in the palm of his father’s hand, according to the violent 
paternal manner in Avhich Avild hniitsinen may be observed 
to fondle their offspring. Made up Avith curls, wreaths, 
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wings, white bismuth, and carmine, this hopeful young per- 
son soared into so pleasing a Cupid as to constitute the 
chief delight of the maternal part of the spectators ; but 
ill private, where his characteristics were a precocious cuta- 
way coat and an extremely gruff voice, he became of the 
Turf, turfy. 

By your leaves, gentlemen,” said Mr. E. W. B. Chil- 
dei\s, glancing round the room. “ It was you, I believe, 
that were wishing to see Jupe! ” 

It was,” said Mr. Gradgrind. ^‘His daughter has gone 
to fetch him, but I can’t wait; therefore, if you please, I 
will leave a message for him with you.” 

“You see, my friend,” Mr. Bonn derby put in, “we are 
the kind of people who know the value of time, and you 
are the kind of people who don’t know the value of 
time.” 

“I have not,” retorted Mr. Childers, after surveying him 
from head to foot, “the honour of knowing you ^ — ^but if 
you mean that you can make more money of your time 
than I can of mine, I should judge from your appearance, 
that you are about right.” 

“ And when you have made it, vou can keep it too, I 
should think,” said Cupid. 

“ Kidderminster, stow that ! ” said Mr. Childers. (Master 
Kidderminster was Cupid’s mortal name.) 

^ What does he come here cheeking us for, then?” cried 
Master Kidderminster, showing a very irascible tempera- 
ment. “ If you want to cheek us, pay your ochre at the 
doors and take it out.” 

“Kidderminster,” said Mr. Childers, raising his voice, 
“stow that! — Sir,” to Mr. Gradgrind, “I was addressing 
myself to you. You may or you may not be aware (for 
perhaps you have not been much in the audience), that 
Jupe has missed his tip very often, lately.” 

“Has — what has he missed?” asked Mr. Gradgrind, 
glancing at the potent Bounderby for assistance. 

“ Missed his tip.” 

“ Offered at the Garters four times last night, and never 
done ’em once,” said Master Kidderminster. “ Missed his 
tip at the banners, too, and was loose in his ponging.” 

“Didn’t do what he ought to do. Was short in his 
leaps and bad in his tumbling,” Mr. Childers interpreted. 

“ Oh ! ’' said Mr. Gradgrind, “ that is tip, is it? ” 
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a general way that^s missing his tip, Mr. E. W* 
B. Childers answered. 

“Nine oils, Merrylegs, missing tips, garters, banners, and 
Ponging, eli!^^ ejaculated Boiinderby, with his laugh of 
laughs. “Queer soit of company, too, for a man who has 
raised himself.” 

“Lower yourself, then,” retorted Cupid. “Oh Lord! 
if you’ve raised yourself so high as all that comes to, let 
yourself down a bit.” 

“This is a very obtrusive lad!” said Mr. Gradgrind, 
turning, and knitting his brows on him. 

“ We’d liavo had a young gentleman to meet you, if we 
had known you were coming,” retorted Master Kiddermin- 
ster, nothing abashed. “It’s a pity you don’t have a l)e- 
speak, being so particular. You’re^ on the Tight-Jeff, ain’t 
you? ” 

“What does this unmannerly boy mean,” asked Mr. 
Gradgrind, eyeing him in a sort of dt‘speratiou, “by Tight- 
Jeff? ” 

“There! Ge^t out, get out! ” said Mr. Cliilders, thrust- 
ing his young friend from the room, rather in the prairie 
manner. “ Tight- Jetf or Slack- Jeff, it don’t much signify : 
it’s only tight-rope and^lack-rope. You were going to give 
me a message for Jupe? ” 

“Yes, I was.” 

“Then,” continued Mr. (Childers, quickly, “my opinion 
is, lie will never receive it. Do you know much of him? ” 

“ I never saw the man iii my life.” 

“ I doubt if you eA^er irill see liini now. It’s pretty plain 
to me, he’s off.” 

“ Do you mean that he has deserted his daughter? ” 

“Ay! I mean,” said Mr. Childers, with a nod, “that he 
has cut. He was goosed last night, he was goosed the night 
before last, he was goosed to-day. He has lately got in 
the way of being always goosed, and he can’t stand it.” 

“ Why has he been — so very much — Goosed? ” asked 
Mr. Gradgrind, forcing the word out of himself, with great 
solemnity and reluctance. 

“His joints are turning stiff, and he is getting used up,” 
said Childers. “ He has his points as a Cackler still, ^ but 
he can’t get a living out of 

“A Cackler!” Bounderby repeated. “Here we go 
again!” 
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A speaker, if the gentleman likes it better, said Mr. 
E. ’W. B: Childers, superciliously throwing the interpreta- 
tion over his shoulder, and accompanying it with a shake 
of his long hair — which all shook at once. ^‘Now, it’s a 
remarkable fact, sir, that it cut that man deeper, to know 
tliat his daughter knew of his being goosed, than to go 
through with it.’’ 

‘^Good!” interrupted Mr. Bouiulerby. ‘‘This is good, 
Gradgrind ! A man so fond of his daughter, that he runs 
away from her! This is devilish good! Ha! ha! Now, 
ITl tell you what, young man. I haven’t always occupied 
my present station of life. I know what these things are. 
You may be astonished to hear it, but my mother ran away 
from 

E. W. B. Childers replied pointedly, that he was not at 
all astonished to hear it. 

^‘Very well,” said Boimderby. ‘‘I was born in a ditch, 
and my mother ran away from me. Do I excuse her for 
it? No. Have I ever excused her for it? Not I. What 
do I call lier foi‘ it? I call her probably the very worst 
woman that ever lived in tlie world, except my drunken 
grandmother. There’s no family pride about me, there’s 
no imaginative sentimental humbiig about me. I call a 
spade a spade; and 1 call the mother of Josiah Boimderby 
of Coke town, Avitliout any fear or any favour, what I should 
call her if she had been the mother of Dick Jones of Wap- 
ping. So, with this man. He is a runaway rogue and a 
vagabond, that’s what he is, in English.” 

‘‘It’s all the same to me what he is or what he is not, 
whether in English or whether in French,” retorted Mr. 
E. W. B. Childers, facing about. “I am telling your 
friend what’s the fact ; if you don't like to hear it, you can 
avail yourself of the open air. You give it mouth enough, 
you do; but give it mouth in your own building at least,” 
remonstrated E. W. B. with stern irony. “ Don’t give it 
mouth in this building, till you’re called upon. You have 
got some building of your own, I dare say, now? ” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Mr. Boimderby, rattling his money 
and laughing. 

“Then give it mouth in your own building, will you, if 
you please! ” said Childers. “Because this isn’t a strong 
building, and too much of you might bring it down ! ” 

Eyeing Mr. Bounderby from head to foot again, he turned 
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from him, as from a man finally disposed of, to Mr. Grad* 
grind. 

Jupe sent his daughter out on an errand not an hour 
ago, and then was seen to slip out himself, with his hat 
over his eyes, and a bundle tied up in a handkerchief under 
his arm. She will never believe it of hnii but he has cut 
away and left her. ” 

Pray, said Mr. Gradgrind, ^Mvhy will she never be- 
lieve it of him? ” 

liecause those two were one. Because they were never 
asunder. Because, up to this time, he seemed to dote upon 
her,^^ said Cliilders, taking a step or two to look into the 
empty trunk. Both Mr. Childers and Master Kiddermin- 
ster walked in a curious manner; Avith their legs wider 
apart than the general run of men, and with a very know- 
ing assumption of being stiff in the knees. Tliis walk was 
common to all the male members of Sleary’s company, and 
Avas understood to express, that they Avere always on horse- 
back. 

'‘Poor Sissy! lie had better have apprenticed her,’^ 
said Childers, gmng his hair another shake, as he looked 
up from the empty box. “Noav, lie lea\’es her Avitliout 
anything to take to.’’ 

“ It is creditable to you, Avho Iuia^o ncA'cr been a})pren- 
tieed, to express that opinion,” returned IMr. Gradgrind, 
approvingly. 

“/never apprenticed? T Avas apprenticed Avhen 1 Avas 
seven years old.” 

“Oh! Indeed? ” said Mr. Gradgrind, rather resentfully, 
as having been defrauded of his good opinion. “ I was not 
aware of its being the custom to apprentice young persons 
to ” 

“Idleness,” ]\Ir. Bounderby p\it in Avith a loud laugh. 
“ Xo, by the Lord Harry ! Nor 1 1 ” 

“Her father ahvays had it in his head,” resumed Chil- 
ders, feigning unconsciousness of Mr. Bounderby’s exist- 
ence, “that she Avas to be taught the deuce-and-all of edu- 
cation. Hoav it got into his head, I can’t say; I can only 
say that it ne\"er got out. He has been picking up a bit of 
reading for her, here — and a bit of writing for her, there 
— and a bit of ciphering for lier, someAvhere else — these 
seven years.” 

Mr. E. W, B. Childers took one of his hands out of his 
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pockets, stroked his face and chin, and looked, with a good 
deal of doubt and a little hope, at Mr. Gradgrind. From 
the lirst he had sought to conciliate that gentleman, for the 
sake of the deserted girl. 

When Sissy got into the school here/^ he pursued, ^^her 
father was as pleased as Punch. I couldn’t altogether 
make out why, myself, as we were not stationary here, 
being but comers and goers anywhere. 1 suppose, how- 
ever, he liad this move in his mind — he was always half- 
cracked — and then considered her provided for. If you 
should happen to liave looked in to-night, for the purpose 
of telling him that you were going to do lier any little ser- 
vice,” said Mr. Childers, stroking liis face again, and repeat- 
ing iiis look, “it wouhl be very fortunate and well-timed; 
veru fortunate and wudl-timed.” 

“On the contrary,” returned Mr. Gradgrind. “I came 
to tell him that her connections made her not an object for 
the school, and that slie must not attend any more. Still, 
if her father really has left her, without any connivance 
on her part — Bounderby, let me have a word with you.” 

Upon this, Mr. Childers politely betook himself, with 
his equestrian walk, to the landing outside the door, and 
there stood stroking his face, and softly whistling. While 
thus engaged, lie ovei'lteard such plirases in Mr. Bounder- 
by’s voice as “No. 1 say no. 1 advise you not. I say 
by no means.” While, from Mr. Gradgrind, he heard in 
his much lower tone the words, “ But even as an example 
to Louisa, of what this pursuit which has been the subject 
of a vulgar curiosity, leads to and ends in. Think of it^ 
Bounderby, in that point of view.” 

Meanwhile, the various members of Sleary’s company 
gradually gathered together from the upper regions, where 
they were quartered, and, from standing about, talking in 
low voices to one another and to Mr. Childers, gradually 
insinuated themselves and him into the room. There were 
two or three handsome young women among them, with 
theii^two or three husbands, and their two or three mothers, 
and their eight or nine little children, wlio did the fairy 
business when required. The father of one of the families 
was ill the habit of balancing the father of another of the 
families on the top of a great pole; the father of a. third 
family often made a pyrami<l of both those fathers, with 
Master Kidderminster for the a^iex, and himself for the 
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base ; all the fathers could dance upon rolling casks, stand 
upon bottles, catch knives and balls, twirl hand-basins, 
ride upon anything, jump over everything, and stick at 
nothing. All the mothers could (and did) dance, upon the 
slack wire and the tight rope, and perform rapid acts on 
bare-backed steed>s ; none of them were at all particular in 
respect of showing their legs; and one of them, alone in a 
Greek chariot, drove six in hand into every town they came 
to. They all assumed to be mighty rakish and knowing, 
they were not very tidy in their private dresses, they w^ere 
not at all orderly in their donn^stic arrangements, and the 
combined literature of the whole company would have pro- 
duced but a poor letter on any subject. Yet there was a 
remarkable gentleness and childishness al)out these peoide, 
a special inaptitude for any kind of sharp practice, and an 
untiring readiness to help and pity one another, deserving 
often of as much respect, and always of as much generous 
constructi n, as the every-day virtues of any class of people 
in the world. 

Last of all appeared Mr, Sleary : a stout man as already 
mentioned, with one fixed eye, and one loose eye, a voice 
(if it can be called so) like the ett'orts of a broken old pair 
of belloAvs, a liabby surface, and a muddled liead which 
was never sober and never drunk. 

Thquire ! said Mr. Sleary, who was troubled with 
asthma, and whose breath came far too thick and heavy 
for the letter s, “ Your thervant! Thith ith a bad piethe 
of bithnith, thith ith. YouS^e heard of my Clown and 
hith dog being thuppothed to have morrithed? 

He addressed Mr. Gradgrind, who answered “Yes.” 

“Well, Thquire,” he returned, taking off his hat, and 
rubbing the lining with his pocket-handkerchief, which he 
kept inside for the purpose. “ Ith it your intenthion to do 
anything for the poor girl, Thquire? ” 

“I shall have something to propose to her when she 
comes back,” said Mr. Gradgrind. 

“Glad to hear it, Thquire. Not that I want to get Irid 
of the child, any more than I want to thtand in her way. 
I’m willing to take her prentitli, though at her age itli 
late. My voithe ith a little huthky, Thquire, and not 
eathy heard by them ath don’t kno^v me ; but if you’d been 
chilled and heated, heated and chilled, chilled and heated 
in the ring when you wath young, ath often ath I have 
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beei^, your voithe wouldn’t have lathted out, Thquire, no 
mote than mine.” 

“I dare say not,” said Mr. Gradgrind. 

What thall it be, Thquire, while you wait? Thall it be 
Therry? Give it a name, Thquire! ” said Mr. Sleary, with 
hospitable ease. 

‘‘Nothing for me, 1 thank you,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 

“Don’t thay nothing, Thquire. What cloth your friend 
thay? If you haven't took your feed yet, have a glath of 
bitterth.” 

Here his daughter Josephine — a i)retty fair-haired girl 
of eighteen, who had been tied on a horse at two years old, 
and had inade a will at twelve, which she always carried 
about with her, expressive of her dying desire to be drawn 
to the grave by tiie two piebald ponies — cried, “ Father, 
hush! she has come back!” Then came Sissy Jupe, run- 
ning into the room as she had run out of it. And when 
she saw them all assembled, and saw their looks, and saw 
no father there, slie broke into a most deplorable cry, and 
took refuge on the bosom of the most accomplished tight- 
rope lady (herself in tlie family-way), who knelt down on 
the floor to nurse her, and to weep over her. 

“ Ith an infernal thame, upon my soul it itli,” said Sleary. 

“O my dear father, my good kind father, where are you 
gone? You are gone to try to do me some good, I knowl 
You are gone away for my sake, I am sure! And how 
miserable and helpless you will be without me, poor, poor 
father, until you come back ! ” It was so pathetic to hear 
her saying many things of this kind, with her face turned 
upward, and her arms stretched out as if she were trying 
to stop his departing shadow and embrace it, that no one 
spoke a word until Mr. Bounderby (growing impatient) 
took the case in hand. 

“Now, good people all,” said he, “this is wanton waste 
of time. Let the girl understand the fact. Let her take 
it from me, if you like, who have been run away from my- 
self.* Here, what’s your name ! Your father has absconded 
— deserted you — and you mustn’t expect to see him again 
as long as you live.” 

They cared so little for plain Fact, these people, and 
were in that advanced state of degeneracy on the subject, 
that instead of being impressed by the speaker’s strong 
cnnnmnn .spnfie thev took it in pvtrpordinnrv dndiyeon 
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The men muttered Shame and the women Brute 
and Sleary, in some haste, communicated the following 
hint, apart to Mr. Bounderby. 

‘‘ I tell you what, Thquire. To thpeak plain to you, my 
opinion ith that you had better cut it thort, and drop it , 
They’re a very good natur’d people, my people, but they’re 
accutlitomed to be quick in their mo vementh ; audit you 
don’t act upon my advithe, I’m damned if I don’t believe 
they’ll pith you out o’ winder.” 

Mr. liounderby being restrained by this mild suggestion, 
Mr. Gradgrind found an opening for his eminently practi- 
cal exposition of the subject. 

^Mt is of no moment,” said he, ^Svhether this person is 
to bo expected back at any time, or the contrary. He is 
gone away, and there is no present ex])ectation of his re- 
turn. That, I believe, is agreed on all hands.” 

^‘Thath agreed, Thquire. Thick to that!” From 
Sh'ary. 

Well then. I, wlio came here to inform the father of 
the poor girl, Jupe, that she could not bo received at the 
school any more, in consequence of there being practical 
objections, into whicli I need not entcn*, to the reception 
there of the children of j^ersous so employed, am prepared 
in these altered circumstances to make a proposal. I am 
willing to take charge of you, Jupe, and to educate you, 
and provide for yon. The only condition (over and above 
your good behaviour) T make is, that you decide now, at 
once, whether to accompany me or remain here. Also, 
that if you accompany me now, it is understood that you 
communicate no more with any of your friends who are 
here present. These observations comprise the whole of 
the case.” 

‘^At the thame time,” said Sleary, mutht put in my 
word, Thquire, tho that both thides of the banner may bo 
equally theen. If you like, Thethilia, to be prentitht, you 
know the natur of the work and you know your compan- 
ionth. Emma Gordon, iu whothe lap you’re a lying at 
prethent, would be a mother to you, and Joth’phine would 
be a thithter to you. I don’t pretend to be of the angel 
breed mythelf, and I don’t thay but what, when you mith’d 
your tip, you’d find me cut up rough, and thwear an oatli 
or two at you. But what I thay, Thquire, ith, that good 
tempered or bad tempered, I never did a horthe a injury 
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yet, no more than th wearing at him went, and that I don’t 
expect I thall begin otherwithe at my time of life, with a 
rider. I never wath much of a Cackler, Thquire, and I 
have thed my thsiy.” 

The latter part of this speech was addressed to Mr. Grad- 
grind, who received it with a grave inclination of his head, 
and then remarked: 

“ The only observation I will make to you, Jupe, in the 
way of influencing your decision, is, that it is highly desira- 
ble to have a sound practical education, and that even your 
father himself (from what I understand) appears, on your 
behalf, to have known and felt that much.” 

The last words had a visible effect upon her. She stopped 
in her wild crying, a little detached herself from Emma 
Gordon, and turned her face full upon her patron. The 
whole company perceived the force of the change, and drew 
a long breath together, that plainly said, “she will go! ” 

“ Be sure you know your own mind, Jupe,” Mr. Gradgrind 
cautioned her; “1 say no more. Be sure you know your 
own mind! ” 

“ When father comes back,” cried the girl, bursting into 
tears again after a minute’s silence, “ how will he ever find 
me if I go away ! ” 

You may be quite at ease,” said Mr. Gradgrind, calmly; 
he worked out the whole matter like a sum : “ you may be 
quite at ease, Jupe, on that score. In such a case, your 
father, I apprehend, must find out Mr. ” 

“Thleary. Thath my name, Thquire. Not athamed of 
it. Known all over England, and alwayth paythe itli 
way.” 

“Must find out Mr. Sleary, who would then let him 
know where you went. I should have no power of keeping 
you against his wish, and he would have no difficulty, at 
any time, in finding Mr. Thomas Gradgrind of Coketown. 
I am well known.” 

“Well known,” assented Mr. Sleary, rolling his loose 
eye. “You’re one of the thort, Thquire, that keepth a 
prethiouth thight of money out of the houthe. But never 
mind that at prethent.” 

There was another silence ; and then she exclaimed, sob- 
bing with her hands before her face, “Oh give me my 
clothes, give me my clothes, and let me go away before I 
break my heart!” 
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The women sadly bestirred themselves to"get the clothes 
together — it was soon done, for they were not many — and 
to pack them in a basket which had often travelled with 
them. Sissy sat all the time, upon the ground, still sob- 
bing, and covering her eyes. Mr. Gradgrind and his 
friend Bounderby stood near the door, ready to take her 
away. Mr. Sleary stood in the middle of the room, with 
the male members of the company about him, exactly as he 
would have stood in the centre of the ring during his 
daughter JoGephine^s performance. He wanted nothing 
but his whip. 

The basket packed in silence, they brought her bonnet to 
her, and smoothed her disordered liair, aiul put it on. 
Then they pressed about her, and bent over her in very 
natural attitudes, kissing and embracing her: and brought 
the children to take leave of lier ; and were a tender-hearted, 
simple, foolish set of women altogether. 

‘^Now, Jupe,^’ said Mr. Gradgrind. ‘‘If you are quite 
determined, come ! ” 

But she had to take lier farewell of the male part of the 
company yet, and every one of them had to unfold his 
arms (for they all assumed the professional attitude wlien 
they found themselves near Sleary), and give her a parting 
kiss^Master Kidderminster excepted, in whoso young na- 
ture there was an original flavour of tlie misanthrope, who 
was also known to have harboured matrimonial views, and 
who moodily withdrew. Mr. Sleary was reserved until the 
last. Opening his arms wide he took her by both her 
hands, and would have sprung her up and down, after the 
riding-master manner of congratulating young ladies on 
their dismounting from a rapid act; but there was no re- 
bound in Sissy, and she only stood before him crying. 

“ Good bye, my dear! said Sleary. “ You’ll make your 
fortun, I hope, and none of our poor folkth will ever trouble 
you, I’ll pound it. I with your father hadn’t taken hith 
dog with him ; ith a ill-con wenienth to have the dog out of 
the billth. But on thecond thoughth, he wouldn’t have 
perfonned without hith mathtei’, tho ith ath broad ath ith 
long! ” 

With that he regarded her attentively with his fixed eye, 
surveyed his company with his loose one, kissed her, shook 
his head, and handed her to Mr. Gradgrind as to a horse. 

“There the ith, Thquire,” he said, sweeping her with a 
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professional glance as if she were being adjusted in her 
seat, and the^l do you juthtithe. Good bye, Thethilia! 

Good bye, Cecilia ! “ Good bye, Sissy ! God bless 

you, dear! lu a variety of voices from all the room. 

But the riding-master eye had observed the bottle of the 
nine oils in her bosom, and he*now interposed with Leave 
the bottle, my dear; itli large to carry; it will be of no 
uthe to you now. Give it to me ! 

‘‘Ko, iio!^^ she said, in another burst of tears. ^‘Oh, 
no ! Pray let me keep it for father till he comes back I 
He will want it when he comes back. He had never 
thought of going away, wdien he sent me for it. I must 
keep it for him, if you please! ” 

‘‘Tho be it, my dear. (You thee how it ith, Thquire!) 
Farewell, Thethilia! My latht wordth to you ith thith,^ 
Thtick to the termth of your engagement, be obedient to 
the Thquire, and forget uth. But if, when you^re grown 
up and married and well olf, you come ui)on any horthe- 
riding ever, don’t be hard upon it, don’t be croth with it, 
give it a Bethpeak if you can, and think you might do 
wurth. People mutht be aiuuthed, Thquire, thomehow,’^ 
continued Sleary, rendered more pursy than ever, by so 
much talking; ‘Hhey can’t be alwayth a working, nor yet 
they can’t be alwayth a learning. Make the betht of uth; 
not the wurtht. I’ve got my living out of the horthe-riding 
all my life, I know ; but I conthider that I lay down the 
philothophy of the thubject when I thay to you, Thquire, 
make the betht of uth : not the wurtht ! ” 

The Sleary philosophy Avas propounded as they went 
doAvnstairs; and the fixed eye of Philosojdiy — and its roll- 
ing eye, too — soon lost the three figures and the basket in 
the darkness of the street. 


CHAPTER YII. 

MRS. SPARSIT. 

Mr. Bounderby being a bachelor, an elderly lady pre- 
sided over his establishment, in consideration of a certain 
annual stipend. Mrs. Sparsit was this lady’s name; and 
she was a prominent figure in attendance on Mr. Bounder- 
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by ^8 car, as it rolled along in triumph with the Bully of 
humility inside. 

For, Mrs. Sparsit had not only seen different days, but 
was highly connected. Slie had a great aunt living in 
these very times called Lady Scadgers. Mr. Sparsit, de- 
ceased, of whom she was the relict, had been by the mother’s 
side what Mrs. Sparsit still called Powler.” Strangers 
of limited information and dull apprehension were some- 
times observed not to know what a Powler was, and even 
to appear uncertain whether it might be a business, or a 
political party, or a profession of faith. The better class 
of minds, however, did not need to be informed that the 
Powlers were an ancient stock, who could trace themselves 
so exceedingly far back that it was not surprising if they 
sometimes lost themselves — wliich they had ratlier fre- 
quently done, as respected horse-flesh, blind-hookey, He- 
brew monetary transactions, and the Insolvent Debtors 
Court. 

The late Mr. Sparsit., being by tlie mother’s side a Pow- 
ler, married tliis lady, l)eing by the. father’s side a Scad- 
gers. Lady S(»adgeis (an immensely fat old woman, with 
an inordinate a])petitc for but(*hei*s' meat, and a mysterious 
leg which had now refused to get out of bed for fourteen 
years) contrived tlie marriage, at a period when Sparsit 
was just of age, and chiefly noticeable for a slender body, 
weakly supi^orted on two long slim pro])S, and surmounted 
by no head wortli mentioning, lie inherited a fair fortune 
fro]u his uncle, but owed it all before he came into it, and 
spent it twice over immediately afterwards. Thus, when 
he died, at twenty-four (the scene of his decease, Calais, 
and the cans#^, brandy), he did not leave his widow, from 
whom he had been sei)arated soon after the honeymoon, in 
affluent circumstances. That bereaved lady, fifteen years 
older than he, fell pi*esently at deadly feud with lier only 
relative, Lady Scadgers; and, partly to spite her ladysliip, 
and partly to maintain herself, went out at a salary. And 
here she was now, in her elderly days, with the Coriolaniau 
style of nose and the dense black eyebrows which had cap- 
tivated Sparsit, making Mr. Bounderby’s tea as he took his 
breakfast. 

If Bounderby had been a Conqueror, and Mrs. Sparsit a 
captive Princess whom he took about as a feature in his 
state-processions, he could not have made a greater flourish 
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with her than he habitually did. Just as it belonged to 
his boastfulness to depreciate his own extraction, so it be- 
longed to it to exalt Mrs. Sparsit’s. In the measure that 
he would not allow his own youth to have been attended 
by a single favourable circumstance, he brightened Mrs. 
Sparsit^s juvenile career with every possible advantage, and 
showered wagon-loads of early roses all over that lady’s 
path. ^‘And yet, sir,” he would say, ‘‘how does it turn 
out after all? Why here slie is at a hundred a year (T give 
her a hundred, which she is pleased to term handsome), 
keeping the house of Josiah Bounderby of Coketown! ” 

Nay, he made this foil of his so very widely known, that 
third parties took it up, and liandled it on some occasions 
with considerable briskness. It was one of the juost exas- 
perating attributes of Bounderby, tliat he not only sang his 
own praises but i^inmlated other men to sing them. There 
was a moral infection of clap-trap in him. Strangers, modest 
enough elsewhere, started uj) at dinners in Coketown, and 
boasted, in quite a ram})ant way, of l^ounderby. Tliey 
made him out to be the Royal arms, the Union- Jack, Magna 
Charta, John Bull, Habeas Corpus, the Bill of Rights, An 
Englishman’s house is his castle. Church and State, and 
God save the Queen, all put together. And as often (and 
it was very often) as an orator of this kind brought into his 
peroration, 

“Princes and lords may Uourisli or may fade, 

A br(*atli can make them, as a broatli has made,” 

— it was, for certain, more or less understood among the 
company that he had heard of Mrs. S])arsit. 

“Mr. Bounderby,” said Mrs. Sparsit, “you are unusually 
slow, sir, with your breakfast this morning.” 

“ Why, ma’am,” lie returned, “ I am thinking about Tom 
Gradgrind’s whim ” ; Tom Gradgrind, for a blulf indepen- 
dent manner of speaking — as if somebody were always en- 
deavouring to bribe him with immense sums to say Thomas, 
and he wouldn’t; “Tom Gradgrind’s whim, ma’am, of 
bringing up the tumbling-girl.” 

“The girl is now waiting to know,” said Mrs. Sparsit, 
“ whether she is to go straight to the school, or up to the 
Lodge.” 

“She must wait, ma’am,” answered Bounderby, “till I 
know myself. We shall have Tom Gradgrind down here 
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presently, I suppose. If lie should wish her to remain hei-e 
a day or two longer, of course she can, ma^am/^ 

“Of course she can if you wish it, Mr. Bounderby.^^ 

“ I told him I would give her a shake-down here, last 
night, in order that he might sleep on it before he decided 
to let her have any association with Louisa.’^ 

“ Indeed, Mr, Bouiiderby? Very thoughtful of you! 

Mrs. Sparsit’s Coriolauian nose underwent a slight ex- 
pansion of the nostrils, and her black eyebrows contracted 
as she took a sip of tea. 

“It’s tolerably clear to said Bounderby, “tliat 

the little puss can get small good out of such comiianion- 
ship.^’ 

“ Are you speaking of young Miss Gradgriud, Mr. Bouud- 
erby? 

“ Yes, ma’am, I’m speaking of Louisa.” "" 

“ Your observation being limited to ‘little puss,’ ” said 
Mrs. Sparsit, “ and there being two little girls in question, 
I did not know which miglit be indicated by that expres- 
sion.” 

“Louisa,” reiieated IMr. Bounderby. “Louisa, Louisa.” 

“ You are quite another father to Louisa, sir.” Mrs. 
Sparsit took a little more t(»a ; and, as slie bent her again 
contracted eyebrows over her steaming cup, rather looked 
as if her classical countenance were invoking the infernal 
gods. 

“ If you had said I was another father to Tom — young 
Tom, I mean, not my friend Tom Gradgriud — you might 
have been nearer the mark. I am going to take young 
Tom into my office. Going to have him under my wing, 
ma’am.” 

“ Indeed? Rather young for that, is he not, sir? Mrs. 
Sparsit’ s “ sir,” in addressing Mr. Bounderby, was a word 
of ceremony, rather exacting consideration for herself in 
the use, than honouring him. 

“I’m not going to take him at once; he is to finish his 
educational cramming before then,” said Bounderby. “ By 
the Lord Harry, he’ll IiaA^e enough of it, first and last! 
He’d open his eyes, that boy would, if he knew how empty 
of learning my young maw was, at his time of life.” 
Which, by-the-bye, he probably did know, for he had heard 
of it often enough. “But it’s extraordinary the difficulty 
I have on scores of such subjects, in speaking to any one on 
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^ eqiijsil terms. Here, for example, I have been speaking to 
you this morning about tumblers. Why, what do you know 
about tumblers? At the time when, to have been a tum- 
bler in the mud of the streets, would have been a godsend 
to me, a prize in the lottery to me, you were at the Italian 
Opera. You were coming out of the Italian Opera, ma’am, 
in white satin and jewels, a blaze of splendour, when I 
hadn’t a penny to buy a link to light you.” 

certainly, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, with a dignity 
serenely mournful, “ was familiar with the Italian Opera at 
a very early age.” 

^‘Egad, ma’am, so was T,” said Boimderby, “ — with the 
wrong side of it. A hard bed the pavement of its Arcade 
used to ]nake, I assure you. reo])le like you, ma’am, ac- 
customed from infancy to lie on Down feathers, have no 
idea how hard a paving-stone is, without trying it. No, 
no, it’s of no use my talking to you about tumblers. I 
should speak of foreign dancers, and the West End of 
London, and May Fair, and lords and ladies and honour- 
ables.” 

I trust, sir,” rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, with decent resig- 
nation, it is not necessary that you should do anything of 
that kind. I hope 1 have learnt how to accommodate my- 
self to the changes of life. If I have acquired an interest 
ip hearing of your instructive experiences, and can scarcely 
hear enough of them, I claim no merit for that, since I be- 
lieve it is a general sentiment.” 

Well, ma’am,” said her patron, perhaps some people 
may be pleased to say that tliey do like to hear, in his own 
unpolished way, what Josiah Bounderby, of Coketown, has 
gone through. But you must confess that you were born 
in the lap of luxury, yourself. Come, ma’am, you know 
you were born in the lap of luxury.” 

^^I do not, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit with a shake of 
her head, ^^deny it.” 

Mr. Boimderby was obliged to get up from the table, and 
stand with his back to the lire, looking at her ; she was such 
an enhancement of his position. 

And you were in crack society. Devilish high society,’^ 
he said, warming his legs. 

It is true, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, with an affecta- 
tion of humility the very opposite of his, and therefore in 
no danger of jostling it. 
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You were in the tip-top fashion, and all the rest of it,^ 
said Mr. Bounderby. 

‘‘Yes, sir,^’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, with a kind of social 
widowhood upon her. “ It is unquestionably true.” 

Mr. Bounderby, beiidiiig himself at the knees, literally 
embraced his legs in his great satisfaction and laughed 
aloud. Mr. and Miss Gradgrind being then announced, he 
received the former witli a shake of the hand, and the latter 
Avith a kiss. 

“Can Jupe be sent hero, Bounderby?” asked Mr. Grad- 
grind. 

Certainly. So flupe was sent there. On coming in, she 
curtseyed to Mr. Bounderby, and to his friend Tom Grad- 
grind, and also to Louisa; but in her confusion unluckily 
omitted Mrs. Sparsit. Observing this, the blustrous Bound- 
erby had the following remarks to make : 

“Now, I tell you what, my girl. The name of that lady 
by the teapot, is Mrs. Sparsit. That lady acts as mistress 
of this house, and she is a highly connected lady. Conse- 
quently, if ever you come again into any room in this house, 
you will make a short stay in it if you don’t behave towards 
that lady in your most respectful manner. Now, I don’t 
care a button what you do to because T don’t affect to 
be anybody. So far from having high connections T have 
no connections at all, and I come of the scum of the earth. 
But towards that lady, T do care what you do; and you 
shall do what is deferential and respectful, or you shall not 
come here.” 

“1 hope, Bounderby,” said Mr. Gradgrind, in a concilia- 
tory voice, “that this Avas merely an oversight.” 

“ My friend Tom Gradgrind suggests, Mrs. Sparsit,” said' 
Bounderby, “that this was merely an oAXU’sight. Very 
likely. HoAveA'cr, as you are aAvare, ma’am, I don’t allow 
of even oversights towards you.” 

“You are very good indeed, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, 
shaking her head Avitli her state humility. “ It is not worth 
speaking of.” 

Sissy, Avho all this time had been faintly excusing her- 
self with tears iu her eyes, Avas now Avaved OA'^er hy the 
master of the house to Mr. Gradgrind. She stood looking 
intently at him, and Louisa stood coldly by, Avith her eyes 
upon the ground, Avhile he proceeded thus : 

“Jupe, I liaA^e made up my mind to take you into my 
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house ; and, when you are not in attendance at the school, 
to employ you about Mrs. Gradgrind, who is rather an in-* 
valid. I have explained to Miss Louisa — this is Miss 
Louisa — the miserable but natural end of your late career ; 
and you are to expressly understand that the whole of that 
subject is past, and is not to be referred to any more. From 
this time you begin your history. You are, at present, 
ignorant, 1 know.^' 

“ Yes, sir, very,” she answered, curtseying. 

I shall have the satisfaction of causing you to be strictly 
educated ; and you will be a living proof to all who come 
into communication with you, of the advantages of the 
training you will receive. You will be reclaimed and 
formed. You have been in the habit now of reading to 
your father, and those people 1 found you among, 1 dare 
say? ” said Mr. Gradgi ind, beckoning her nearer to him be- 
fore he said so, and dropping his voice. 

^HJnly to father and Merry legs, sir. At least I mean to 
father, when Mcrrylegs was always there.” 

Never mind Merrylegs, Jupe,” said Mr. Gradgrind, with 
a passing frown, don’t ask about liuii. I understand 
you to have been in the habit of reading to your father? ’’ 
‘‘O yes, sir, thousands of times. They were the happi- 
est — 0, of all the happy times we liad together, sir! ” 

It was only now when her sorrow broke out, that Louisa 
looked at her. 

And what,” asked Mr. Gradgrind, in a still lower voice, 
did you read to your father, Ju])e? ” 

“About the Fairies, sir, and the Dwarf, and the Hunch- 
back, and the Genies,” she sobbed out; “and about ” 

“Hush! ” said Mr. Gradgrind, “that is enough. Never 
breathe a word of such destructive nonsense any more. 
Bounderby, this is a case for rigid training, and I shall 
observe it with interest.” 

“Well,” returned Mr. Bounderby, “I have given you my 
opinion already, and I shouldn’t do as you do. But, very 
well, very well. Since you are bent upon it, ve^ry well ! ” 
So, Mr. Gradgrind and his daughter took Cecilia Jupe 
off with them to Stone Lodge, and on the way Louisa never 
spoke one word, good or bad. And Mr. Bounderby went 
about his daily pursuits. And Mrs. Si 3 arsit got behind her 
eyebrows and meditated in the gloom of that retreat, all 
the evening. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NEVER WONDER. 

liET US strike the key-note again, before pursuing the 
tune. 

When she was half a dozen years younger, Louisa had 
been overlieard to begin a conversation with her brother 
one day, by saying “Tom, 1 wonder — upon which Mr. 
Gradgrind, who was the person overhearing, stepped forth 
into tlie liglit and said, “ Louisa, never wonder! ” 

Herein lay the spring of the mechanical art and mystery 
of educating the reason without stooping to the cultivation 
of the sentiments and affections. Never wonder. By 
means of addition, subtraction, multipUcatiou, and divi- 
sion, settle everything somehow, and never wonder, luring 
to me, says M^Uioakumchild, yonder baby just able to 
walk, and 1 will engage that it shall never wonder. 

Now, besides very many babies just able to walk, there 
liappened to be in CoketoAvn a considerable population of 
babies who had becm walking against time towards the in- 
finite world, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty years and more. 
These portentous infants being alarming creatures to stalk 
about in any human society, the eighteen denominations 
incessantly scratched one another faces and pulled one 
another's hair by way of agreeing on the steps to be taken 
for their improvement — which they never did ; a surprising 
circumstance, when the happy adaptation of the means to 
the end is considered. Still, although they differed in 
every other particular, conceivable and inconceivable (espe- 
cially inconceivable), they were pretty well united on the 
point that these unlucky infants were never to wonder. 
Itody number one, said they must take everything ou trust. 
Body number two, said they must take everything ou polit- 
ical economy. Body number three, wrote leaden little 
books for them, showing how the good grown-up baby in- 
variably got to the Savings-bank, and the bad grown-up 
baby invariably got transported. Body number four, under 
dreary pretences of being droll (when it was very melan- 
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chofy indeed), made the shallowest pretences of concealing 
pitfiills of knowledge, into which it was the duty of these 
babies to be smuggled and inveigled. But, all the bodies 
agreed that they were never to wonder. 

There was a library in Coketown, to which general access 
was easy. Mr. Gradgriud greatly tormented his mind 
about what the people read in this library : a point wliereon 
little rivers of tabular statements periodically flowed into 
the howling ocean of tabular statements, which no diver 
ever got to any depth in and came up sane. It was a dis- 
heartening circumstance, but a melancholy fact, that even 
these readers persisted in wondering. They Avondered 
about human natuie, Ininian passions, human hoi>es and 
fears, the struggles, triumphs and defeats, the cares and 
joys and soriows, the lives and deaths of common men and 
women! They someti ues, after fifteen hours’ work, sat 
down to read meie fables about men and women, more or 
less like tliemselves, and about childien, more* or less like 
their OAvn. They took DeFoe to their bosoms, instead of 
Euclid, and seemed to be on the Avhole more comforted by 
(loldsmitli than by Cocker. Mr. Gradgrind Avas for ever 
Avovking, in piint and out of print, at this eccentric sum, 
and he never could make out how it yielded this unaccount- 
able product. 

^‘1 am sick of my life, Loo. I hate it altogether, and I 
hale everybody except you,” said the unnatu^'al young 
Thomas Gradgrind in the hail -cutting chamber at twilight. 

You don’t hate Sissy, Tom? ” 
hate to be obliged to call her Jupe. And she hates 
me,” said Tom, moodily. 

‘‘No, she does not, Tom, I am sure! ” 

“She must,” said Tom. “ She must just hate and detest 
the Avhole set-out of us. They’ll bother lier head off, I 
think, before they have done witli lier. Already she is 
getting as pale as wax, and as heavy as — I am.” 

Young Thomas expressed these sentiments sitting astride 
of a chair before the fire, Avith his arms on the back, and 
his sulky face on his arms. His sister sat in the darker 
corner by the fireside, now looking at him, now looking at 
the bright sparks as they dropped upon the hearth. 

“As to me,” said Tom, tumbling his hair all manner of 
ways with his sulky hands, “I am a Donkey, that’s what 1 
am. I am as obstinate as one, I am more stupid than one, 
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I get as much pleasure as one, and I should like to kick 
. like one.^^ 

“Not me, I hope, Tom? 

“No, Loo; 1 wouldn’t hurt 1 made an exception 

of you at first. I don’t know what this — jolly old — Jaun- 
diced Jail,” Tom had paused to find a sufficiently compli- 
mentary and expressive name for the parental roof, and 
seemed to relieve his mind for a moment by the strong 
alliteration of this one, “would be without you.” 

“ Indeed, Tom? Do you really and truly say so? ” 

“ Why, of course I do. What’s the use of talking about 
it!” returned Tom, chafing his face on his coat-sleeve, 
as if to mortify his flesh, and have it in unison with his 
spirit. 

“ Because, Tom,” said his sister, after silently watching 
the sparks awhile, “ as I get older, and nearer growing up, 
I often sit wondering here, and think how unfortunate it is 
for me that T can’t reconcile you to home better than I am 
able to do. 1 don’t know what other girls know. I can’t 
play to you, or sing to you. 1 can't talk to you so as to 
enlighten your mind, for 1 never see finy amusing sights or 
read any amusing books tliat it would be a pleasure or a 
relief to you to talk about, when you are tired.” 

“Well, no more do 1. T am as bad as you in that re- 
spect; and I am a Mule too, which you’re not. If father 
was determined to make me eitlier a Prig or a Mule, and I 
am not a Prig, why, it stands to reason, I must be a Mule. 
And so I am,” said Tom, desi)erately. 

“ It’s a great pity,” said Louisa, after another pause, and 
speaking thoughtfully out of her dark corner ! “ it’s a great 
pity, Tom. It’s very unfortunate for both of us.” 

“Oh! You,” said Tom; “you are a girl, Loo, and a 
girl comes out of it better than a boy does. I don’t miss 
anything in you. You are tlie only pleasure I have — you 
can brighten even this place — and you can always lead me 
as you like.” 

“ You are a dear brother, Tom; and while you think I 
can do such things, I don’t so much mind knowing better. 
Though I do know better, Tom, and am very sorry for it. 
She came and kissed him, and went back into her corner 
again. 

“ I wish I could collect all the Facts we hear so much 
about,” said Tom, spitefully setting his teeth, “ and all the 
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Figures, and all the people who found them out : and I 
wish I could put a thousand barrels of gunpowder under 
them, and blow them all up together! However, when I 
go to live with old Bounderby, I’ll have my revenge.” 

Your revenge, Tom? ” 

I mean, I’ll enjoy myself a little, and go about and see 
something, and hear something. I’ll recompense myself 
for the way in which I have been brought up.” 

But don’t disappoint yourself beforehand, Tom. Mr. 
Bounderby thinks as father thinks, and is a great deal 
rougher, and not half so kind.” 

^‘Oh;” said Tom, laughing; “I don’t mind that. I 
shall very well know how to manage and smooth old 
Bounderby ! ” 

Their shadows were defined upon the wall, but those of 
the high presses in tin room were all blended together on 
the wall and on the ceiling, as if the brother and sister 
were overhung by a dark (tavern. Or, a fanciful imagina- 
tion — if such treason could have been there — miglit have 
made it out to be the sliadow of their subject, and of its 
lowering association with their future. 

What is your great mode of smoothing and managing, 
Tom? Is it a secret? ” 

Oh ! ” said Tom, if it is a secret, it’s not far off. It’s 
you. You are his little pet, you are his favourite ; he’ll 
do anything for you. Wlieii he says to me what I don’t 
like, I shall say to him, ‘My sister Loo will be hurt and 
disappointed, IMr. Bounderby. She always used to tell me 
she was sure you would be easier with me than this.^ 
That’ll bring him about, or nothing will.” 

After waiting for some answering remark, and getting 
none, Tom wearily relapsed into the present time, and 
twined himself yawning round and about the rails of his 
chair, and rumpled his head more and more, until he sud- 
denly looked up, and asked : 

‘‘ Have you gone to sleep, Loo? ” 

Tom. I am looking at the fire.” 

You seem to find more to look at in it than ever I could 
find,” said Tom. Another of the advantages, I suppose, 
of being a girl.” 

^‘Tom,” inquired his sister, slowly, and in a curious 
tone, as if she were reading what she asked in the fire, 
and it were not quite plainly written there, do you look* 
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forward with any satisfaction to this change to Mr. Boun- 
derby’s? 

Why, there^s one thing to be said of it/^ returned Tom, 
pushing his chair from him, and standing up; ‘4t will bo 
getting away from home.” 

“There is one thing to be said of it,” Louisa repeated in 
her former curious tone; “it wdll be getting away from 
home. Yes.” 

“ Not but what T shall be very unwilling, both to leave 
you, Loo, and to leave you here. But 1 must go, you 
know, whether I like it or not ; but I had better go where 
I can take witli me some advantage of your influence, than 
where I should lose it altogether. Don't you see? ” 

“ Yes, Tojii.” 

The answer was so long in coming, tliough there was no 
indecision in it, that Tom went and leaned on the back of 
her chair, to contemplate the lire Avhich so engrossed hej-, 
from her point of view, and see what he could make of it. 

“ Except that it is a lire,” said Tom, “ it looks to me as 
stupid and blank as everything else looks. What do you 
see in it? Not a circus? ” 

“I don’t see anything in it, Tom, particularly. But 
since I have been looking at it, 1 have been wondering 
about you and me, grown up.” 

“ Wondering again! ” said Tom. 

“I have such unmanageable thoughts,” returned his sis- 
ter, “that they wilt Avonder.” 

“Then 1 beg of you, Louisa,” said Mrs. Gradgrind, who 
had opened the door without being heard, “to do nothing 
of that description, for goodness’ sake, you inconsiderate 
girl, or I shall never hear the last of it from your father. 
And Thomas, it is really shameful, with my poor head cou- 
tinually wearing me out, that a hoy brought up as you have 
been, and whose education has cost wliat yours has, should 
be found encouraging his sister to wonder, when he knows 
his father has expressly said that she is not to do it.” 

Louisa denied Tom’s participation in the offence; but 
her mother stopped her with the conclusive answer, “ Louisa, 
don’t tell me, in my state of health ; for unless you have 
been encouraged, it is morally and i)hysically impossible 
that you could have done it.” 

“ I Avas encouraged by nothing, mother, but by looking 
at the red sparks dropping out of the fire, and whitening 
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aiid dying. It made me think, after all, how short my life 
would be, and how little I could hope to do in it.^^ 

Nonsense ! said Mrs. Gradgrind, rendered almost en* 
ergetic. Nonsense ! Don^t stand there and tell me such 
stuff, Louisa, to my face, when you know very well that if 
it was ever to reach your father^s ears I should never hear 
the last of it. After all the trouble that has been taken 
with you ! After the lectures you liave attended, and the ex- 
periments you liave seen ! After I have heard you myself, 
when the whole of my right side has been benumbed, going 
on with your master about combustion, and calcination, and 
calorification, and I may say ev(*ry kind of ation that could 
drive a poor invalid distracted, to hear you talking in this ab- 
surd way about sparks and ashes ! I wish,” whimpered Mrs. 
Gradgrind, taking a chair, and discharging her strongest 
point before succumbing under these mere shadows of facts, 
“yes, I really do wish that I had never had a family, and 
then you would have known what it was to do without me ! 


CHAPTEK IX. 

SISSY’S PROGRESS. 

Sissy Jupe had not an easy time of it, between Mr.. 
M^Choakumchild and Mrs. Gradgrind, and was not with- 
out strong impulses, in the first months of her probation, 
to run away. It hailed facts all day long so very hard, 
and life in general was opened to her as such a closely ruled 
ciphering-book, that assuredly she would have run away, 
but for only one restraint. 

It is lamentable to think of; but this restraint was the* 
result of no arithmetical process, was self-imposed in defi- 
ance of all calculation, and went dead against any table of 
probabilities that any Actuary would have drawn up from 
the premises. The girl believed that her father had not 
deserted her ; she lived in the hope that he would come 
hack, and in the faith that he would be made the happier 
by her remaining where she was. 

The wretched ignorance with which Jupe clung to this 
consolation, rejecting the superior comfort of knowing, on 
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a sound arithmetical basis, that her father was an unnatu- 
ral vagabond, filled Mr. Gradgriiid with pity. Yet, what 
was to be done? M^Choakumchild reported that she had a 
very dense head for figures ; that, once possessed with a 
general idea of the globe, she took the smallest conceivable 
interest in its exact jrieasurements ; that she was extremely 
slow in the acquisition of dates, unless some i)itiful inci- 
dent happened to be connected therewith ; that she would 
burst into tears on being requiied (by tlie mental process) 
immediately to name the cost of two hundred and forty- 
seven muslin caps at fourteen-pence half-penny ; that she 
was as low down, in the scliool, as low could be; tliat after 
eight weeks of induction into the ehunents of Political 
Economy, slie had only yesterday boon set right by a prat- 
tler three feet high, for returning to the question, ^‘What 
is the first [)rinciple of this science? tlie absurd answer, 
*‘'ro do unto others as 1 would that they should do unto 
me.’^ 

Mr. Gradgrind observed, shaking his head, that all this 
was very bad ; that it showed the necessity of infinite grind- 
ing at the mill of knowledge, as per system, sc.hedulc, blue 
book, report, and tabular statements A to Z; and that 
Jupe ^^must be kept to it.^^ So Jiq)0 was kept to it, and 
became low-spirited, but no wiser. 

“It would be a fine thing to be you. Miss Louisa she 
said, one night, Avlicn Louisa had endeavoured to make her 
per])lexities for next day something clearer to her. 

“ Do you think so? 

“ I should know so much, Miss Louisa. All that is diffi- 
cult to me now, would be so easy then.” 

“ You might not be the better for it, Sissy.” 

Sissy submitted, after a little hesitation, “ I should not 
be the worse, Miss Louisa.” To which Miss Louisa an- 
swered, “I don’t know that.” 

There had been so little communication between these 
two — both because life at Stone Lodge went monotonously 
round like a piece of machinery which discouraged humau 
interference, and because of the prohibition relative to 
Sissy’s past career — that they were still almost strangers. 
Sissy, with her dark eyes wanderingly directed to Louisa’s 
face, was uncertain whether to say more or to remain 
silent. 

“ You are more useful to my mother, and more pleasant 
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with her than I can ever be,” Louisa resumed. You are 
pleasanter to yourself, than /am to wyself.” 

‘^But, if you please. Miss Louisa,” Sissy pleaded, 
am — 0 so stupid ! ” 

Louisa, with a brighter laugh than usual, told her she 
would be wiser by-and-bye. 

You don^tknow,” said Sissy, half crying, ^'what a stu- 
pid girl I am. All through school hours I make mistakes. 
Mr. and Mrs. M<Choakumchild call me up, over and over 
again, regularly to make mistakes. I can^t help them. 
They seem to come natural to me.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. M'Choakumchild never make any mis- 
takes themselves, I suppose, Sissy? ” 

“O no!” she eagerly returned. “They know every- 
thing.” 

“Tell me some of your mistakes.” 

“I am almost ashamed,” said Sissy, with reluctance. 
“But to-day, for instance, Mr. M^Choakumchild was ex- 
plaining to us about Natural Prosperity.” 

“National, I think it must have been,” observed Louisa. 

“Yes, it was. — But isn’t it the same?” she timidly' 
asked. 

“You had better say, National, as he said so,” returned 
Louisa, with her dry reserve. 

“National Prospeidty. And he said, Now, this school- 
room is a Nation. And in this nation, there are fifty mill- 
ions of money. Isn’t this a prosperous nation? Girl 
number twenty, isn’t this a prosperous nation, and a’n’t 
you in a thriving state? ” 

“What did you say?” asked Louisa. 

“ Miss Louisa, I said I didn’t know. I thought I couldn’t 
know whether it was a prosperous nation or not, and 
whether I was in a thriving state or not, unless I knew 
who had got the money, and whether any of it was mine. 
But that had nothing to do with it. It was not in the 
figures at all,” said Sissy, wiping her eyes. 

“That was a great mistake of yours,” observed Louisa. 

“Yes, Miss Louisa, I know it was, now. Then Mr. 
M^Choakumchild said he would try me again. And he 
said. This schoolroom is an immense town, and in it there 
are a million of inhabitants, and only five-and-twenty are 
•starved to death in the streets, in the course of a year. 
What is your remark on that proportion? And my remark 
20 
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was~for I couldn^t think of a better one — ^that I thought 
it must be just as hard upon those who were starved, 
whether the others were a million, or a million million. 
And that was wrong, too.” 
course it was.” 

Then Mr. M^Choakumchild said he would try me once 
more. And he said, Here are the stutterings ” 

Statistics,” said Louisa. 

Yes, Miss Louisa — they always remind me of stutter- 
ings, and that’s another of my mistakes — of accidents upon 
the sea. And I find (Mr. M^Clioakumchild said) that in 
a given time a hundred thousand persons went to sea on 
long voyages, and only five hundred of them were drowned 
or burnt to death. What is the percentage? And I said, 
Miss ; ” here Sissy fairly sobbed as confessing with extreme 
contrition to her greatest error; I said it was nothing.” 

‘‘Nothing, Sissy?” 

“ Nothing, Miss — to the relations and friends of the peo- 
ple who were killed. I shall never learn,” said Sissy. 
“And the worst of all is, that although my poor father 
wished me so much to learn, and although I am so anxious 
to learn, because he wished me to, I am afraid I don’t 
like it.” 

Louisa stood looking at the pretty modest head, as it 
drooped abashed before her, until it was raised again to 
glance at her face. Then she asked : 

“Did your father know so much himself, that he wished 
you to be well taught too, Sissy? ” 

Sissy hesitated before replying, and so plainly showed 
her sense that they were entering on forbidden ground, 
that Louisa added, “No one hears us; and if any one did, 
I am sure no harm could be found in such an innocent 
question.” 

“No, Miss Louisa,” answered Sissy, upon this encourage- 
ment, shaking her head; “father knows very little indeed. 
It’s as much as he can do to write; and it’s more than 
people in general can do to read his writing. Though it’s 
plain to 

“ Your mother ! ” 

“Father says she was quite a scholar. She died when I 
was born. She was; ” Sissy made the terrible communica- 
tion nervously; “she was a dancer.” 

“Did your father love her? ” Louisa asked these ques* 
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tionl with a strong, wild, wandering interest peculiar to 
hei’f. an interest gone astray like a banished creature, and 
hiding in solitary places. 

^^0 yes! As dearly as he loves me. Father loved me, 
first, for her sake. He carried me about with him when I 
was quite a baby. We have never been asunder from that 
time.” 

Yet he leaves you now, Sissy? ” 

“ Only for my good. Nobody understands him as I do; 
nobody knows him as I do. When he left me for my good 
—he never would have left me for his own — 1 know he was 
almost broken-hearted with the trial. He will not be happy 
for a single minute, till he comes back.” 

“Tell me more about him,” said Louisa, “I will never 
ask you again. Where did you live? ” 

“ We travelled aboiii tlie country, and had no fixed place 
to live in. Father^ s a; ” Sissy whispered the awful word, 
“a clown.” 

“ To make the people laugh? ” said Louisa, with a nod 
of intelligence. 

“Yes. Eut they wouldn’t laugh sometimes, and then 
father cried. Lately, they very often wouldn’t laugh, and 
he used to come home despairing. Father’s not like most. 
Those who didn’t know him as well as I do, and didn^t 
-love him as dearly as I do, might believe he was not quite 
right. Sometimes they played tricks upon him; but they 
never knew how he felt them, and shrunk up, when he 
was alone with me. He was far, far timider than they 
thought ! ” 

“And you were his comfort through everything? ” 

She nodded, with the tears rolling down her face. “I 
hope so, and father said I was. It was because he grew so 
scared and trembling, and because he felt himself to be a 
poor, weak, ignorant, helpless man (those used to be his 
‘Words), that he wanted me so much to know a great deal, 
and be different from him, I used to read to him to cheer 
his courage, and he was very fond of that. They were 
wrong books — I am never to speak of them here — but we 
didn’t know there was any harm in them.” ^ ^ 

“And he liked them?” said Louisa, with a searching 
gaze on Sissy all this time. 

/ “0 very much ! They kept him, many times, froni what* 
did him real harm. And often and often of a night, he 
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used to forget all his troubles in wondering whether the 
Sultan would let the lady go on with the story, or would 
have her head cut off before it was finished,” 

“And your father was always kind? To the last?” 
asked Louisa; contravening the great principle, and won- 
dering very much. 

“Always, always! ” returned Sissy, clasping her hands. 
“Kinder and kinder than I can tell. He was angry only 
one night, and that was not to me, but Merrjdegs. Merry- 
legs;” she whispered the awful fact; “is his performing 
dog.” 

“ Why was he angry Avith the dog? ” Louisa demanded. 

“ Father, soon after they came home from performing, 
told Merrylegs to jump up on the backs of the tAvo chairs 
and stand across them — Avhich is one of his tricks. He 
looked at father, and didn’t do it at once. Everything 
of father’s had gone wrong that night, and he hadn’t 
pleased the public at all. He cried out that the A^ery dog 
knew he was failing, and had no compassion on him. 
Then he beat the dog, and T was frightened, and said, 
‘Father, father! Pray don’t hurt the creature who is so 
fond of you! O Heaven forgive you, father, stop! ’ And 
he stopped, and the dog Avas bloody, and father lay down 
crying on the floor with the dog in his arms, and the dog 
licked his face.” 

Louisa saw that she was sobbing; and going to her, 
kissed her, took her hand, and sat down beside her. 

“ Finish bj' telling me hoAV your father left you. Sissy. 
Noav that I have asked you so much, tell me the end. 
The blame, if there is any blame, is mine, not yours.” 

“Dear Miss Louisa,” said Sissy, covering her eyes, and 
sobbing yet; “ I came home from the school that afternoon, 
and found poor father just come home too, from the booth. 
And he sat rocking himself over the fire, as if he was in 
pain. And I said, ‘Have you hurt yourself, father? ’ (as he 
did sometimes, like they all did), and he said, ‘A little, my 
darling.’ And Avhen I came to stoop down and look up at 
his face, I saw that he was crying. The n ote I spoke to 
him, the moi-e he hid his face; and at first he shook all 
over, and said nothing but ‘My darling; ’ and ‘My love ! ’ ” 

Here Tom came lounging in, and stared at the two with 
a coolness not particularly savouring of interest in any- 
thing but himself, and not much of that at present. 
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“lam asking ^issy a few questions, Tom,” observed his 
sister. You have no occasion to go away; but don^t in- 
terrupt us for a moment, Tom dear.” 

^‘Oh! very well!” returned Tom. *^Only father has 
brought old Bounderby home, and I want you to come into 
the drawing-room. Because if you come, there^s a good 
chance of old Bounderby ’s asking me to dinner; and if you 
don^t, there^s none.” 

^‘Pll come directly.” 

^^ni wait for you,” said Tom, “to make sure.” 

Sissy resumed in a lower voice. “At last poor father 
said that he had given no satisfaction again, and never did 
give any satisfaction now, and that ho was a shame and 
disgrace, and 1 should have done better without him all 
along. I said all the affectionate things to him that came 
into my heart, and presently he was quiet and I sat down 
by him, and told him all about the school and everything 
that had been said and done there. When I had no more 
left to tell, he put his arms round my neck, and kissed me 
a great many times. Then he asked me to fetch some of 
the stuff he used, for the little hurt he had had, and to get 
it at the best place, which was at the other end of town 
from there; and then, after kissing me again, he let me go. 
When I had gone downstairs, I turned back that I might 
be a little bit more company to him yet, and looked in at 
the door, and said, ^Father dear, shall I take Merrylegs? ^ 
Father shook his head and said, ‘No, Sissy, no; take noth- 
ing that’s known to be mine, my darling; ’ and I left him 
sitting by the fire. Then the thought must have come 
upon him, poor, poor father! of going away to try some- 
thing for my sake; for when I came back, he was gone.” 

“ I say ! Look sharp for old Bounderby, Loo ! ” Tom 
remonstrated. 

“There’s no more to tell. Miss Louisa. I keep the nine 
oils ready for him, and I know he will come back. Every 
letter that I see in Mr. Gradgrind’s hand takes my breath 
away and blinds my eyes, for I think it comes from father, 
or from Mr. Sleary about father. Mr. Sleary promised to 
write as soon as ever father should be heard of, and I trust 
to him to keep his word.” 

“ Do look sharp for old Bounderby, Loo ! ” said Tom, 
with an impatient whistle. “He’ll be off if you don^t look 
sharp!” 
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. After this, whenever Sissy dropped a cnrtsey to Mr. 
Gradgrind in the presence of his family, and said in a fal- 
tering way, “ I beg your pardon, sir, for being troublesome ' 
— but — have you had any letter yet about me? ” Louisa 
would suspend the occupation of the moment, whatever it 
was, and look for the reply as earnestly as Sissy did. 
And when Mr. Gradgrind regularly answered, “No, Jupe, 
nothing of the sort,” the trembling of Sissy's lip would 
be repeated iu Louisa’s face, and her eyes would follow 
Sissy with compassion to the door. Mr. Gradgrind usually 
improved these occasions by remarking, when she was 
gone, that if Jupe had been properly trained from an early 
age she would have rejuonstrated to herself on sound prin- 
ciples the baselessness of these fantastic hopes. Yet it did 
seem (though not to him, for he saw nothing of it) as if 
fantastic hope could take as strong a hold as Fact. 

This observation must be limited exclusively to his 
daughter. As to Tom, he was becoming that not unprece- 
dented triumph of calculation which is usually at work on 
number one. As to Mrs. Gradgrind, if she said anything 
on the subject, she would come a little way out of her 
wrappers, like a feminine dormouse, and say : 

“Good gracious bless me, how my poor head is vexed 
and worried by that girl Jupe’s so perseveriugly asking, 
over aixd over again, about her tiresome letters! Upon 
my word and honour I seem to be fated, and destined, and 
ordained, to live in the midst of things that I am never to 
hear the last of. It really is a most extraordinary circum- 
stance that it appears' as if I never was to hear the last of 
anything! ” 

At about this point, Mr. Gradgrind’s eye would fall 
upon her; and under the influence of that wintry piece of 
f^t, she would become torpid again. 
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CHAPTER X. 

STEPHEN BLACKPOOL. 

I KNTRRTAiN a Weak idea that tlie English people are as 
hard-worked as any people upon whom the sun shines. I 
acknowledge to this ridiculous idiosyncrasy, as a reason 
why I would give them a little more i)lay. 

In the hardest working part of Coketown; in the inner- 
most fortifications of tliat ugly citadel, where Nature was 
as strongly bricked out as killing airs and gases were 
bricked in; at the heart of the labyrinth of narrow courts 
upon courts, and close streets upon streets, which had come 
into existence piecemeal, every piece in a violent hurry 
for some one man’s x>iirpose, and the whole au unnatur^ 
family, shouldering, and trampling, and j)^^’^ssing one 
another to death; in the last close nook of this great ex- 
hausted receiver, where the chimneys, for want of air to 
make a draught, were built in an immense variety of 
stunted and crooked shapes, as though every house put out 
a sign of the kind of people wlio might be expected to be 
born in it; among the multitude of Coketown, generically 
called “the Hands,” — a race who would have found more 
favour with some people, if Providence luid seen fit to 
make them only hands, or, like the lower creatures of the 
seashore, only hands and stomachs — lived a certain Stephen 
Blackpool, forty years of age. 

Stephen looked older, but he had had a hard life. It is 
said that every life has its roses and thorns; there seemed, 
however, to have been a misadventure or mistake in 
Stephen^ s case, whereby somebody else had become pos- 
sessed of his roses, and he had become possessed of the 
same somebody clse’s thorns in addition to his own. 

He had known, to use his words, a peck of trouble. He 
was usually called Old Stephen, in a kind of rough homage 
to the fact. A rather stooping man, with a knitted brow, 
a pondering expression of face, and a hard-looking head 
sufficiently capacious, on which his iron-grey hair lay long 
’ and thin, Old Stephen might have passed for a particularly 
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intelligent man in his condition. Yet he was not. He 
took no place among those remarkable Hands,” who, 
piecing together their broken intervals of leisure through 
many years, had mastered difficult sciences, and acquired 
a knowledge of most unlikely things. He held no station 
among the Hands who could make speeches and carry on 
debates. Thousands of his compeers could talk much bet- 
ter than he, at any time. He was a good power-loom 
weaver, and a man of perfect integrity. What more he 
w'as, or what else he had in him, if anything, let him show 
for himself. 

The lights in the great factories, which looked, when 
they were illuminated, like Fairy palaces — or the travellers 
by express-train said so — were all extinguished; and the 
bells had rung for knocking off for the night, and had 
ceased again; and the Hands, men and women, boy and 
girl, were clattering home. Old Stephen was standing in 
the street, with the old sensation upon him which the stop- 
page of the machinery always produced — the sensation of 
its having worked and stopped in his own head. 

Yet I don’t see Eachael, still! ” said he. 

It was a wet night, and many groups of young women 
passed him, with their shawls drawn over their bare heads 
and held close under their chins to keep the rain out. He 
knew Rachael well, for a glance at any one of these groups 
was sufficient to show him that she was not there. At 
last, there were no more to come; and then he turned 
away, saying in a tone of disappointment, “ Why, then, I 
ha’ missed her! ” 

But, he had not gone the length of three streets, when 
he saw another of the shawled ligures in advance of him, 
at which he looked so keenly that perhaps its mere shadow 
indistinctly reflected on the wet pavement — if he could 
have seen it without the figure itself moving along- from 
lamp to lamp, brightening and fading as it went — would 
have been enough to tell him who was there. Making his 
pace at once much quicker and much softer, he darted on 
until he was very near this figure, then fell into his former 
walk, and called Rachael! ” 

She turned, being then in the brightness of a lamp; and 
raising her hood a little, showed a quiet oval face, dark 
and rather delicate, irradiated by a pair of very gentle 
eyes, and further set off by the perfect order of her shining 
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black hair. It was not a face in its first bloom; she was a 
woman five-and-thirty years of age. 

^‘Ah, lad! ’Tis thou?^^ When she had said this, 
with a smile which would have been quite expressed, 
though nothing of her had been seen but her pleasant 
eyes, she replaced her hood again, and they went on to- 
gether. 

‘‘ I thought thou wast ahind me, Rachael ! 

Early t’night, lass? 

“ ’Times I’m a little early, Stephen! ’times a little late. 
I’m never to be counted on, going home.” 

^^Nor going t’other way, neither, ’t seems to me, 
Rachael? ” 

^^No, Stephen.” 

He looked at her v Ith some disappointment in his face, 
but with a respectful and patient conviction that she must 
be right in whatever she did. The expression was not lost 
upon her; she laid her hand lightly on his arm a moment 
as if to thank him for it. 

We are such true friends, lad, and such old friends, 
and getting to be such old folk, now.” 

^^No, Rachael, thou’rt as young as ever thou wast.” 

One of us would be puzzled how to get old, Stephen, 
without t’other getting so too, both being alive,” she an- 
swered, laughing; “but, anyways, we’re sucli old friends, 
that t’hide a word of honest truth fro’ one another would 
be a sin and a pity. ’Tis better not to walk too much 
together. ’Times, yes ! ’Twould be hard, indeed, if ’twas 
not to be at all,” she said, with a cheerfulness she sought 
to communicate to him. 

“’Tis hard, anyways, Rachael.” 

“Try to think not; and ’twill seem better.” 

“iJ’ve tried a long time, and ’ta’nt got better. But 
thou’rt right; ’tmight mak fok talk, even of thee. Thou 
hast been that to me, Rachael, through so many year : thou 
hast done me so much good, and heartened of me in that 
cheering way, that thy word is a law to me. Ah, lass, 
and a bright good law ! Better than some real ones.” 

“ Never fret about them, Stephen,” she answered quickly, 
and not without an anxious glance at Iiis face. “ Let the 
laws be.” 

“Yes,” he said, with a slow nod or two. “Let ’em be. 
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Let everything be. Let all sorts alone. ^Tis a muddle, 
and that ^8 aw.^^ 

“Always a muddle? said Eachael, with another gentle 
touch upon his arm, as if to recall him out of the thought- 
fulness, in which he was biting the long ends of his loose 
neckerchief as he walked along. The touch had its instan- 
taneous effect. He let them fall, turned a smiling face 
upon her, and said, as he broke into a good-humoured 
laugh, “Ay, Kachael, lass, awliis a muddle. That^s where 
I stick. I come to the muddle many times and agen, and 
I never get beyond it.’^ 

They had walked some distance, and were near their own 
homes. The Avoman^s Avas tlie first reached. It was in one 
of the many small streets for wliich tlie favourite under- 
taker (Avho turned a handsome sum out of the one poor 
ghastly pomp of the neighbourhood) kept a black ladder, 
in order that those Avho had done their daily groping up 
and down the narrow stairs might slide out of this working 
world by the AvindoAvs. She stopped at the corner, and 
putting her hand in his, wished him good night. 

“Good night, dear lass; good niglit! 

She went, Avith her neat figure and her sober womanly 
step, down the dark street, and he stood looking after her 
until she turned into one of the small houses. There was 
not a flutter of her coarse shaAvl, j)erhaps, but had its inter- 
est in this man’s eyes; not a tone of her voice but had its 
echo in his innermost heart. 

When she was lost to his view, he pursued his homeAvard 
way, glancing up sometimes at tlie sky, where the clouds 
were sailing fast and Avildly. But, they were broken noAv, 
and the rain had ceased, and the moon shone, — looking 
doAvn the high chimneys of Coketown on the deep furnaces 
beloAV, and casting Titanic shadows of the steam engines 
at rest, upon the Avails Avhere they were lodged. The inan 
seemed to have brightened Avith the night, as he went 
on. 

His home, in such another street as the first, saving that 
it was narrower, Avas over a little shop. How it came to 
pass that any people found it worth their while to sell or 
buy the wretched little toys, mixed up in its window with 
cheap neAvspapers and pork (there was a leg to be raffled 
for to-morrow night), matters not here. He took his end 
of candle from a shelf, lighted it at another ehd of caudle' 
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’On the counter, without disturbing the mistress of the shop 
who was asleep in her little room, and went upstairs into 
his lodging. 

It was a room, not unacquainted with the black ladder 
under various tenants; but as neat, at present, as such a 
room could be. A few books and writings w'cre on an old 
bureau in a corner, the furniture was decent and sufHcieut, 
and, though the atmosphere was tainted, the room was 
clean. 

Going to the hearth to set the candle down upon a round 
three-legged table standing there, he stumbled against some* 
thing. As he recoiled, looking dowji at it, it raised itself 
up into the form o£ a woman in a sitting attitude. 

“Heaven’s mercy, woman!” he cjied, falling farther off 
from the figure. “ Hast thou conio back again! ” 

Such a woman! 1 disabled, drunken creature, barely 
able to preserve her sitting posture by steadying herself 
with one begrimed hand on the floor, while the other was so 
purposeless in trying to push away her tangled hair from 
her face, that it only blinded her the more witli the dirt 
upon it. A creature so foul to look at, in her tatters, stains 
and splaslies, but so iiiucli fouler than lliat in licr moral 
infamy, that it was a shameful thing even to see hm*. 

After an impatient oath or tivo, and some stupid clawing 
of herself with tlie hand not necessary to her supi)ort, she 
got her hair away from lier eyes sufficiently to obtain a 
sight of him. Then she sat swaying her body to and fro, 
and making gestures with her unnerved arm, which seemed 
intended as the accompaniment to a fit of laughter, though 
her face was stolid and drowsy. 

“Eigh lad? Wliat, y o’ r there? ” Some hoarse sounds 
meant for this, came mockingly out of her at last; and her 
head dropped forward on her breast. 

“Back agen?” she screeched, after some minutes, as if 
he' had that moment said it. “Yes! And back agen. 
Back agen ever and ever so often. Back? Yes, back. 
Why not? ” 

Roused by the unmeaning violence with which she cried 
it out, she scrambled up, and stood supporting herself with 
her shoulders against the wall; dangling in one hand by 
the string, a dunghill-fragment of a bonnet, and trying to 
look scornfully at him. 

“I’ll sell thee off again, and I’ll sell thee off again, and 
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1^11 sell thee off a score of times ! she cried, with some- 
thing between a furious menace and an effort at a defiant 
dance. ‘‘ Come awa’ from th^ bed ! He was sitting on 
the side of it, with his face hidden in his hands. “ Come 
awa’ from ^t. ^Tis mine, and Vve a right to ^t! 

As she staggered to it, he avoided her with a shudder, 
and passed — his face still hidden — to the opposite end of 
the room. She threw herself upon the bed heavily, and 
soon was snoring hard. He sunk into a chair, and moved 
but once all that night. It was to throw a covering over 
her; as if his hands were not enough to hide her, even in 
the darkness. 


CHAPTER XI, 

NO WAY OUT. 

The Fairy palaces burst into illumination, before pale 
morning showed the monstrous serpents of smoke trailing 
themselves over Coketown. A clattering of clogs upon the 
pavement; a rapid ringing of bells; and all the melancholy 
mad elephants, jDolished and oiled up for the day^s monot- 
ony, were at their heavy exercise again. 

Stephen bent over his loom, quiet, watchful, and steady. 
A special contrast, as every man was in the forest of 
looms where Stephen worked, to the crashing, smashing, 
tearing piece of mechanism at wliich he laboured. Never 
fear, good i)eople of an anxious turn of mind, that Art will 
consign Nature to oblivion. Set anywhere, side by side, 
the work of God and the work of man; and the former, 
even though it be a troop of Hands of very small account, 
will gain in dignity from the comparison. 

So many hundred Hands in this Mill; so many hundred 
horse Steam Power. It is known, to the force of a single 
pound weight, what the engine will do; but, not all the 
calculators of the National Debt can tell me the capacity 
for good or evil, for love or hatred, for patriotism or dis- 
content, for the decomposition of virtue into vice, or the 
reverse, at any single moment in the soul of one of these 
its quiet servants, with the composed faces and the regu- 
lated actions. There is no mystery in it; there is an un- 
fathomable mystery in the meanest of them, for ever. — • 
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Supposing we were to reserve our arithmetic for material 
objects^ and to govern these awful unknown quantities by 
other means ! 

The day grew strong, and showed itself outside, even 
against the flaming lights within. The lights were turned 
out, and the work went on. The rain fell, and the Smoke- 
serpents, submissive to the curse of all that tribe, trailed 
themselves upon the earth. In the waste-yard outside, the 
steam from the escape pipe, the litter of barrels and old 
iron, the shining heaps of coals, the ashes everywhere, were 
shrouded in a veil of mist and rain. 

The work went on, until the noon-bell rang. More clat- 
tering upon the pavements. The looms, and wheels, and 
Hands all out of gear for an hour. 

Stephen came out of the hot mill into the damp wind 
and cold wet streets, haggard and worn. He turned from 
his own class and his own quarter, taking nothing but a 
little bread as he walked along, towards the hill on which 
his principal employer lived, in a red house with black out- 
side shutters, green inside blinds, a black street door, up 
two white steps, Bounderby (in letters very like himself) 
upon a brazen plate, and a round brazen door-handle un- 
derneath it, like a brazen full-stop. 

Mr. Bounderby was at his lunch. So Stephen had ex- 
pected. Would his servant say that one of the Hands 
begged leave to sx)eak to him? Message in return, requir- 
ing name of such Hand. Stei)heu Blackpool. There was 
nothing troublesome against Stephen Blackpool; yes, he 
might come in. 

Stephen Blackpool in the parlour. Mr. Bounderby 
(whom he just knew by sight) at lunch on chop and sherry. 
Mrs. Sparsit netting at the fireside, in a side-saddle atti- 
tude, with one foot in a cotton stirrup. It was a part, at 
once of Mrs. Sparsit^s dignity and service, not to lunch. 
She supervised the meal officially, but implied that in her 
own stately person she considered lunch a weakness. 

*^Now, Stephen,” said Mr. Bounderby, what^s the mat- 
ter with you ? ” 

Stephen made a bow. Not a servile one — these Hands 
will never do that! Lord bless you, sir, you’ll never catch 
them at that, if they have been with you twenty years ! — 
and, as a complimentary toilet for Mrs. Sparsit, tucked his 
neckerchief ends into his waistcoat. 
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^^Now, you know,^^ said Mr. Bounderby, taking some 
sherry, we have never had any difficulty with you, and 
you have never been one of the unreasonable ones. You 
don^t expect to be set up in a coach and six, and to be fed 
on turtle soup and venison, with a gold spoon, as a good 
many of ’em do! ” Mr. Bounderby always represented this 
to be the sole, immediate, and direct object of any Hand 
who was not entirely satisfied; ‘‘and therefore I know 
already that you have not come here to make a com- 
plaint. Now, you know, I am certain of that, before- 
hand.” 

“No, sir, sure I ha’ not eoom for nowt o’ th’ kind.” 

Mr. Bounderby seemed agreeably surprised, notwith- 
standing his previous strong conviction. “Very well,” he 
returned. “ You’re a steady Hand, and I was not mis- 
taken. Now, let me hear what it’s all about. As it’s not 
that, let me hear what it is. What have you got to say? 
Out with it, lad! ” 

Stephen liapi)ened to glance towards Mrs. Si)arsit 
“I can go, Mr. Bounderby, if you wish it,” said that self- 
sacrificing lady, making a feint of taking her foot out of the 
stirrup. 

Mr. Bounderby stayed her, by holding a mouthful of 
chop in suspension before SAvallowing it, and putting out 
his left hand. Then, withdrawing his hand and swallowing 
his mouthful of chop, he said to Stephen : 

“Now you know, this good lady is a born lady, a high 
lady. You are not to suppose because she keeps my house 
for me, that she hasn’t been very high up the tree — ah, up 
at the top of the tree! Now, if you have got anything to 
say that can’t be said before a born lady, this lady will 
leave the room. If what you have got to say can be said 
before a born lady, this lady will stay where she is.” 

“Sir, I hope I never had nowt to say, not fitten for 
a born lady to year, sin’ I were born my sen’,” was the re- 
ply, accompanied with a slight flush. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Bounderby, pushing away his 
plate, and leaning back. “ Fire away ! ” 

“I ha’ coom,” Stephen began, raising his eyes from the 
floor, after a moment’s consideration, “to ask yo yor ad- 
vice. I need’t overmuch. I were married on ISas’r Mon- 
day nineteen year sin, long and dree. She were a young 
lass — pretty enow — wi’ good accounts of herseln. WelU 
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She 'weait bad — soon. Not along of me. Qonnows I were 
not a tnkind husband to her.” 

“I have heard all this before,” said Mr. Bounderby. 
“ She took to drinking, left off working, sold the furniture, 
paAvned the clothes, and played old Gooseberry.” 

“ I were patient wi’ her.” 

(“ The more fool yon, 1 think,” said Mr. Bounderby, in 
confidence to his wine-glass.) 

“ I were very patient wi’ lier. I tried to wean her fra’t 
ower and ower agen. I tried this, I tried that, I tried 
t’other. I ha’ gone home, many’s the time, and found all 
vanished as 1 had in the world, and her without a sense 
left to bless herselti lying on bare ground. 1 ha’ dun’t not 
once, not twice — twenty time ! ” 

Every line in his face deepened as he said it, and put in 
its affecting evidence of the suffering he had undergone. 

“ From bad to worse, from worse to worsen. She left me. 
She disgi'aced horseln every ways, bitter and bad. She coom 
back, she coom back, she coom back. What could I do t’ 
hinder her? I ha’ walked the streets nights long, ere ever 
I’d go home. I ha’ gone t’ th’ brigg, minded to fling my- 
seln ower, and ha’ no more on’t. I ha’ boro that much, 
that I were owd when I were young.” 

Mrs. Sparsit, easily ambling along Avith her netting-nee- 
dles, raised the Coriolanian eyebrows and shook her head, 
as much as to say, “ The great know trouble as well as the 
small. Please to turn your humble eye in My direction.” 

“ I ha’ paid her to keep awa’ fra’ me. These five year I 
ha’ paid her. I ha’ gotten decent fcAvtrils about me agen. 
I ha' lived hard and sad, but not ashamed and fearfo’ a’ 
the minnits o’ my life. Last night, I went home. There 
she lay upon my har-stone ! There she is ! ” 

In the sti'ength of his misfortune, and the energy of his 
distress, he fired for the moment like a proud man. In 
another moment, he stood as he had stood all the time — 
his usual stoop upon him; his pondering face addressed to 
Mr. Bounderby, with a curious expression on it, half 
shi-ewd, half perplexed, as if his mind were set upon un- 
ravelling something very diflicult; his hat held tight in his 
left hand, Avhich rested on his hip; his right arm, with a 
rugged propriety and force of action, very earnestly em- 
phasising what he said : not least so Avhen it always paused, 
a little Itent, but not withdrawn, as he paused. 
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I was acquainted with all this, you know,^' said Mr. 
Bounderby, ^‘except the last clause, long ago. It’s^i bad 
job; that^s what it is. You had better have been satisfied 
as you were, and not have got married. However, it^s too 
late to say that. 

Was it an unequal marriage, sir, in point of years? 
asked Mrs. Sparsit. 

^‘You hear what this lady asks. Was it an unequal 
marriage in point of years, this unlucky job of yours?” 
said Mr. Bounderby. 

^‘Not e’en so. I were one-and-twenty myseln; she were 
twenty nighbut.” 

Indeed, sir? ” said Mrs. Sparsit to her Chief, with 
great placidity. I inferred, from its being so miserable 
a marriage, that it was probably an unequal one in point of 
years.” 

Mr. Bounderby looked very hard at the good lady in a 
sidelong way that had an odd sheepishness about it. He 
fortified himself with a little more sherry. 

^^Well? Why don’t you go on?” he then asked, turn 
ing rather irritably on Stephen Blackpool. 

I ha’ coom to ask yo, sir, how I am to be ridded o’ this 
woman.” Stephen infused a yet deeper gravity into the 
mixed expression of his attentive face. Mrs. Sparsit ut- 
tered a gentle ejaculation, as having received a moral shock. 

What do you mean?” said Bounderby, getting up to 
lean his back against the chimney-piece. What are you 
talking about? You took her for better for worse.” 

I mun’ be ridden o’ her. I cannot bear’t nommore. I 
ha’ lived under’ t so long, for that I ha’ had’n the pity and 
comforting words o’ th’ best lass living or dead. Haply, 
but for her, I should ha’ gone hottering mad.” 

“ He wishes to be free, to marry the female of whom he 
speaks, I fear, sir,” observed Mrs. Sparsit in an undertone, 
and much dejected by the immorality of the people. 

do. The lady says what’s right. I do. I were a 
coming to ’t, I ha’ read i’ th’ papers that great fok (fair 
faw ’em a’ ! I wishes ’em no hurt ! ) are not bonded together 
for better for worse so fast, but that they can be set free 
fro’ their misfortnet marriages, an marry ower agen. When 
they dunnot agree, for that their tempers is ill-sorted, they 
has rooms o’ one kind an another in their houses, above a 
bit, and they can live asunders. We fok ha’ only one 
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room, aiid we can’t. When that won’t do, they ha’ gowd an 
other cash, an they can say ‘This for yo’ an that for me,’ 
an they can go their separate ways. We can’t. Spite o’ 
all that, they can be set free for smaller wrongs than mine. 
So, I mun’ be ridden o* this woman, and I want t’ know 
how? ” 

‘‘No how,” returned Mr. Bouiulerby. 

“ If I do her any hurt, sir, there’s a law to punish me? ” 

“Of course there is.” 

“ If I flee from her, there’s a law to punish me? ” 

“ Of course there is.” 

“ If I marry t’oother dear lass, there’s a law to punish 
me? ” 

“Of course there is.” 

“If I was to live wi’ her and not marry her — saying 
such a thing could be, which it never could or would, an 
her so good — there’s a law to punish me, in every innocent 
child belonging to me? ” 

“ Of course there is.” 

“Now, a’ God’s name,” said Stephen Blackpool, “show 
me the law to help me ! ” 

“Hem! There’s a sanctity in this relation of life,” said 
Mr. Bounderby, “and — and — it must be kept up.” 

“ No, no, dunnot say that, sir. ’Tau’t kep’ up that way. 
Not that way. ’Tis kep’ down that way. I’m a weaver, 
1 were "ill a faet’ry when a chilt, but I ha’ gotten eeii to 
see wi’ and eerii to year wi’. I read in th’ papers every 
’Sizes, every Sessions — and you read too — I know it! — with 
dismay — how th’ supposed impossibility o’ ever getting un- 
chained from one another, at any price, on any terms, 
brings blood upon this land, and brings many common mar- 
ried fok to battle, murder, and sudden death. Let us ha’ 
this, right understood. Mine’s a grievous case, and I want 
- — if yo will be so good — t’ know the law that helps me.” 

“ Now, I tell you what ! ” said Mr. Bounderby, putting 
his hands in his pockets. “There is such a law.” 

Stephen, subsiding into his quiet manner, and never wan- 
dering in his attention, gave a nod. 

“But it’s not for you at all. It costs money. It costs 
a mint of money.” 

“ How much might that be? ” Stephen calmly asked. " 

“Why, you’d have’ to go to Doctors’ Commons with a 
suit, and you’d have to go to a court of Common Law with 
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a suit, and you'd have to go to the House of Lords witii 
a suit, and you’d have to get an Act of Parliament to enable, 
you to marry again, and it would cost you (if it was a case 
of very plain sailing), I suppose from a thousand to fifteen 
hundred pound,” said Mr. liounderby. “Perhaps twice 
the money,” 

“There’s no other law? ” 

“Certainly not.” 

“ Why then, sir,” said Stephen, turning white, and mo- 
tioning with that right hand of his, as if he gave everything 
to the four winds, “’tis a muddle. ’Tis just a muddle 
a’toogether, an tiic sooner I’m dead, the better. ” 

(Mrs. Sparsit again dejected by the impiety of the peo- 
ple.) 

‘‘Pooh, pooli! Don’t you talk nonsense, my good fel- 
low,” said Air. Bounderby, about things you don’t under- 
stand; and don’t you call the Institutions of your country 
a muddle, or you’ll got yourself into a real muddle one of 
these fine mornings. The Institutions of your country are 
not your piece-work, and the only thing you have got to do, 
is, to mind your piece-work. You didn’t take your wife 
for fast and for loose ; but for better for worse. If she 
has turned out worse — why, all we have got to say is, she 
might have turned out better.” 

‘^’Tis a muddle,” said Stephen, shaking his head as he 
moved to the door. ’Tis a’ a muddle ! ” 

.^‘Now, I’ll tell you Avhat! ” Air. Bounderby resumed, as 
a valedictory address. ‘‘ With what I shall call your un- 
hallowed opinions, you have been quite shocking this lady : 
who, as I have already told you, is a born lady, and who, 
as I have not already told you, has had her own marriage 
misfortunes to the tune of tens of thousands of pounds 
— tens of Thousands of Pounds ! ” (he repeated it with 
great relish). ‘‘Now, you have always been a steady 
Hand hitherto ; but my opinion is, and so I tell you plainly, 
that you are turning into the wrong road. You have been 
listening to some mischievous stranger or other — they’re 
always about — and the best thing you can do is, to come 
out of that. Now you know ; ” here his countenance ex- 
pressed marvellous acuteness; “I can see as far into a 
grindstone as another man; farther than a good many, per- 
haps, because I had my nose well kept to it when I was 
young, I see traces of the turtle soup, and venison, a^d 
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^gold spoon in this. Yes, I do!^^ cried Mr. Bouftderby, 
shading his head with obstinate cunning, By the Lord 
Harry, Ido! 

With a very different shake of the head and deep sigh, 
Stephen said, “Thank you, sir, I wish you good day.” So 
he left Mr. Bounderby swelling at his own portrait on the 
wall, as if he were going to explode himself into it; and 
Mrs. Sparsit still ambling on with her foot in her stirrup, 
looking quite cast down by the poijular vices. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE OLD WOMAN. 

Old Stephen descended the two white steps, shutting 
the black door with the brazen door-plate, by the aid of 
the brazen full-stop, to which lie gave a parting polish 
with the sleeve of his coat, observing that his hot hand 
clouded it. He crossed the street with his eyes bent upon 
the ground, and thus was walking sorrowfully away, when 
he felt a touch upon his arm. 

It was not the touch he needed most at such a moment 
— the touch that could calm the wild waters of his soul, as 
the uplifted hand of the sublimest love and patience could 
abate the raging of the sea — yet it was a woman’s hand 
too. It was an old woman, tall and shapely still, though 
withered by time, on whom his eyes fell when he stopped 
and turned. She was very cleanly and plainly dressed, 
had country mud upon her shoes, and was newly come from 
a journey. The flutter of her manner, in the unwonted 
noise of the streets ; the spare shawl, carried unfolded on 
her arm; the heavy umbrella, and little basket; the loose 
long-fingered gloves, to which her hands were unused; all 
bespoke an old woman from the country, in her plain holi- 
day clothes, come into Coketown on an expedition of rare 
occurrence. Remarking this at a glance, with the quick 
observation of his class, Stephen Blackpool bent his atten- 
tive face — his face, which, like the faces of many of his 
order, by dint of long working with eyes and hands in the 
midst of a prodigious noise, had acquired the concentrated 
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look with which we are familiar in the countenances of the 
deaf — ^the better to hear what she asked him. 

Pray, sir/^ said the old woman, didn^t I see you come 
out of that gentleman^s house? pointing back to Mr. 
Bounderby^s. “ I believe it was you, unless I have had the 
bad luck to mistake the person in following? 

Yes, missus,^^ returned Stephen, “it were me.’’ 

“Have you — you’ll excuse an old woman’s curiosity — 
have you seen the gentleman? ” 

“ Yes, missus.” 

“ And how did he look, sir? Was he portly, bold, out- 
spoken, and hearty? ” As she straightened her own figure, 
and held up her head in adapting her action to her words, 
the idea crossed Stephen that he had seen this old woman 
before, and had not quite liked her. 

“ 0 yes,” he returned, observing her more attentively, 
“he were all that.” 

“And healthy,” said the old woman, “as the fresh 
wind? ” 

“ Yes,” returned Stephen. “ Ho were ett’ii and drinking 
— as large and as loud as a Hummobee.” 

“ Thank you ! ” said the old woman, with infinite content, 
“Thank you! ” 

He certainly never had seen this old woman before. Yet 
there was a vague remembrance in his mind, as if he had 
more than once dreamed of some old woman like her. 

She walked along at his side, and, gently accommodating 
herself to her humour, he said Coketown was a busy place, 
was it not? to which she answered “ Eigh sure ! Dreadful 
busy ! ” Then he said, she came from the country, he saw? 
To which she answered in the affirmative. 

“ By Parliamentary, this morning. I came forty mile 
by Parliamentary this morning, and I’m going back the 
same forty mile this afternoon. I walked nine mile to the 
station this morning, and if I find nobody on the road to 
give me a lift, I shall walk the nine mile back to-night. 
That’s pretty well, sir, at my age ! ” said the chatty old 
woman, her eye brightening with exultation. 

“ ’Deed ’tis. Don’t do’t too often, missus.” 

“Ko, no. Once a year,” she answered, shaking her 
head. “ I spend my savings so, once every year. I come 
regular, to tramp about the streets, and see the gentlemen.” 

“Only to see ’em? ” returned Stephen. 
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“ That^s enough for me/’ she replied, ^ith great earnest- 
ness and interest of manner. I ask no more ! I have 
been standing about, on this side of the way, to see that 
gentleman,” turning her head back towards Mr. Bounder- 
by’s again, ‘‘come out. But, he’s late this year, and I 
have not seen him. You came out instead. Now, if I am 
obliged to go back without a glimpse of him — I only want 
a glimpse — well ! I have seen you, and you have seen him, 
and I must make that do.” Saying this, she looked at 
Stephen as if to fix: his features in her mind, and her eye 
was not so bright as it had been. 

With a large allowance for difference of tastes, and 
with all submission to the patricians of Coketowii, this 
seemed so extraordinary a source of interest to take so much 
trouble about, that it perplexed him. But they were 
passing the church now, and as his eye caught the clock, he 
quickened his pace. 

He was going to his 'work? the old woman said, quick- 
ening hers, too, quite easily. Yes, time was nearly out. 
On his telling her where he worked, the old woman became 
a more singular old woman than before. 

“ An’t you happy? ” she asked him. 

“Why — there’s awmost nobbody but has their troubles, 
missus.” He answered evasively, because the old woman 
appeared to take it for granted that he would be very happy 
indeed, and he had not the heart to disappoint her. He 
knew that there was trouble enough in the world ; and if 
the old woman had lived so long, and could count upon his 
having so little, why so much the better for her, and none 
the worse for him. 

“ Ay, ay ! You have your troubles at home, you mean? 
she said. 

“Times. Just now and then,” he answered, slightly. 

“But, working under such a gentleman, they don’t fol- 
low you to the Factory? ” 

No, no; they didn’t follow him there, said Stephen. 
All correct there. Everything accordant there. (He did 
not go so far as to say, for her pleasure, that there was a 
sort of Divine Right there ; but, I have heard claims almost 
as magnificent of late years.) 

They were now in the black by-road near the place, and 
the Hands were crowding in. The bell was ringing, and 
the Serpent was a Serpent of many coils, and the Elephant 
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was getting rea(l^. The strange old woman was delighted 
with the very bell. It was the beautifullest bell she had 
ever heard, she said, and sounded grand ! 

She asked him, when he stopped good-naturedly to shake 
hands with her before going in, how long he had worked 
there? 

“A dozen year,’’ lie told her. 

I must kiss the hand,” said she, that has worked in 
this fine factory for a dozen year!” And she lifted it, 
though he would have prevented her, and put it to her lips. 
What harmony, besides her age and her simidicity, sur- 
rounded her, he did not know, but even in this fantastic 
action there was a something neither out of time nor place : 
a something which it seemed as if nobody else could have 
made as serious, or done with such a natural and touching 
air. 

lie had been at his loom full half an hour, thinking about 
this old woman, when, having occasion to move round the 
loom for its adjustment, ho glanced through a window 
which was in his corner, and saw her still looking up at the 
pile of building, lost in admiration. Heedless of the smoke 
and mud and wet, and of her two long journeys, she was 
gazing at it, as if the h(‘avy tliriini that issued from its 
many stories were proud music to her. 

Slie was gone by-and-bye, and tho day went after her, 
and the lights sprung up again, and the Express whirled in 
full sight of the Fairy Palace over the arches near : little 
felt amid the jarring of the machinery, and scarcely heard 
above its crash and rattle. Long before then liis thoughts 
had gone back to tlio dreary room above the little shop, and 
to the shameful figure heavy on the bed, but heavier on his 
heart. 

Machinery slackened; throbbing feebly like a fainting 
pulse; stopped. The bell again; the glare of light and 
heat dispelled; the factories, looming heavy in the black 
wet night— their tall chimneys rising up into the air like 
competing Towers of Babel. 

He had spoken to Rachael only last night, it was true, 
and had walked with her a little way ; but he had his new 
misfortune on him, in which no one else could give him a' 
moment’s relief, and, for the sake of it, and because he 
knew himself to want that softening of his anger which no 
voice but hers could effect, he felt he might so far disre* 
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gard Vhat she had said as to wait for her again. He 
•waited, but she had eluded him. She was gone. On no 
other night in the year could he so ill have spared her pa- 
tient face. 

0! Better to have no home in which to lay his head, 
than to have a home and dread to go to it, through such a 
cause. He ate and drank, for he was exhausted — but he 
little knew or cared what : and he wandered about in the 
chill rain, thinking and thinking, and brooding and brooding. 

No word of a new man-iago had ever pa.ssed between 
them ; but Kacliael had taken great pity on him years ago, 
and to hej* alone h^* had oi)ened his clo.sod heart all this 
time, on the sidrjoet of his miseiies ; and he knew very well 
that if he were free to ask her, she would tjilce him. He 
thought of the home he might at that moment have been 
seeking with pleasure .ind pride; of the different man he 
might have been that night; of the lightness then in his 
now heavy-laden breast; of the then restored honour, self- 
respect, and tranquillity all torn to pieces. lie thought of 
the waste of the best part of his life, of the change it made 
in his character for the woi se every day, of the dreadful 
nature of his existence, bound hand and foot, to a dead 
woman, and tormented by a demon in her shape. He 
thought of Rachael, how young when they were first 
brought together in these circumstances, how mature now, 
how soon to grow old. He thought of the number of girls 
and women she had seen marry, how many homes with 
children in them she had seen grow up around her, how she 
had contentedly pursued her own lone quiet path — for him 
— and how ho had sometimes seen a shade of melancholy 
on her blessed face, that smote him with remorse and de- 
spair. He set the picture of her up, beside the infamous 
image of last night ; and thought. Could it be, that the 
whole earthly course of one so gentle, good, and self-deny- 
ing, was subjugate to such a wretch as that! 

Filled with these thoughts — so filled that he had an un- 
wholesome sense of growing larger, of being placed in some 
new and diseased relation towards the objects among which 
he passed, of seeing the iris round every misty light turn 
red— he went home foi' .shelter. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

RACHAEL. 

A CANDLE faintly burned in the window, to which the 
black ladder had often been raised for the sliding away of 
all that was most precious in this world to a striving wife 
and a brood of hungry babies ; and Stephen added to his 
other thoughts the stem reflection, that of all the casual- 
ties of this existence upon earth, not one was dealt out 
with so unequal a hand as Death. The inequality of Birth 
was nothing to it. For, say that the child of a King and 
the child of a Weaver were born to-night in the same 
moment, what was that disparity, to the death of any 
human creature who was serviceable to, or beloved by, 
another, while this abandoned woman lived on ! 

From the outside of his liome lie gloomily passed to tlie 
inside, with suspended breath and with a slow footstep. 
He went up to his door, opened it, and so into the room. 

Quiet and peace were there, Rachael was there, sitting 
by the bed. 

She turned her head, and the light of lier face shone in 
upon the midnight of his mind. She sat by the bed, watch- 
ing and tending his wife. That is to say, he saw that some 
one lay there, and he knew too well it must be she ; but 
Rachael’s hands had put a curtain up, so that she was 
screened from his eyes. Her disgraceful garments were 
removed, and some of Rachael’s weie in the room. Every- 
thing was in its place and order as he had always kept it, 
the little lire was newly trimmed, and the hearth was 
freshly swept. It appeared to him that he saw all this in 
Rachael’s face, and looked at nothing besides. While 
looking at it, it was shut out from his view by the softened 
tears that filled his eyes ; but not before he Iiad seen how 
earnestly she looked at him, and how her own eyes were 
filled too. 

She turned again towards the bed, and satisfying herself 
that all was quiet there, spoke in a low, calm, cheerful voice. 

‘‘ I am glad you have come at last, Stephen. You are 
very late.’^ 
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ha^ been walking up an’' down." 
thought so. But His too bad a night for that. The 
rain falls very heavy, and the wind has risen." 

The wind? True. It was blowing hard. Hark to the 
thundering in the chimney, and the surging noise! To 
have been out iu such a wind, and not to have known it 
was blowing ! 

‘‘I liave been liere once before, to-day, Stephen. Land- 
lady came round for me at dinner-time. There was some 
one here that needed looking to, she said. And ^deed she 
was right. All wandering and lost, Stephen. Wounded 
too, and bruised." 

He slowly moved to a chair and sat down, drooping his 
head before her. 

“ I came to do what little I could, Stephen ; first, for 
that she worked witli me when we were girls both, and 
that you courted her and married her when I was her 
friend — " 

He laid his furrowed forehead on his hand, with a low 
groan. 

And next, for that I know your heart, and am right, 
sure and certain that His far too merciful to let her die, or 
even so much as suffer, for want of aid. Thou knowest 
who said, ‘Let him who is without sin among you cast the 
first stone at her ! ^ There have been plenty to do that. 
Thou art not the man to cast the last stone, Stephen, when 
she is brought so low." 

“ O Eachael, Eachael 1 " 

“Thou hast been a cruel sufferer, Heaven reward thee! 
she said, in compassionate accents. “ I am thy poor friend,, 
with all my heart and mind." 

The wounds of which she had spoken, seemed to be about 
the neck of the self-made outcast. She dressed them now, 
still without showing her. She steeped a piece of linen in 
a basin, into which she poured some liquid from a bottle,, 
and laid it with a gentle hand upon the sore. The three- 
legged table had been drawn close to the bedside, and on. 
it there were two bottles. This was one. 

It was not so far off, but that Stephen, following her • 
hands with his eyes, could read what was printed on it in 
large letters. He turned of a deadly hue, and a sudden 
horror seemed to fall upon him. 

“ I will stay here, Stephen," said Eachael, quietly re- 
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suming her seat, till the bells go Three. ^Tis to be done 
again at three, and then she may be left till morning. 

^^But thy rest agen to-morrow^ s work, my dear.’^ 

slept sound last night. I can wake many nights, 
when T am put to it. ^Tis thou who art in need of rest — 
so white and tired. Try to sleep in the chair there, while 
I watch. Thou liadst no sleep last night, I can well be- 
lieve. To-morrow’s work is far harder for thee than for 
me.” 

He heard the tluiiulering and surging out of doors, and 
it seemed to him as if his late angry mood were going about 
trying to get at him. She had cast it out ; she would keep 
it out; be trusted to her to defend him from himself. 

“She don’t know me, Stephen; she just drowsily mut- 
ters and stares. I liave spoken to her times and again, but 
she don’t notice! ’Tis as well so. When she comes to 
her right mind once more, I shall have done what I can, 
and she never the Aviser.” 

“How long, llachael, is’t looked for, that she’ll be 
so? ” 

“Doctor said she would haply come to her mind to- 
morrow.” 

His eyes fell again on the bottle, and a tremble passed 
over him, causing him to shiver in every limb. She thought 
he was chilled with tlie Avet. “No,” he said, “it was not 
that. lie had had a fright.” 

“A fright?” 

“Ay, ay! coming in. When I Avere walking. When 
I were thinking. When I — ” It seized him again ; and 
he stootl up, holding by the mantel-shelf, as lie pressed his 
dank cold hair down with a hand that shook as if it were 
palsied. 

“ Stephen ! ” 

She Avas coming to him, but he stretched out his arm to 
stop her. 

“ No! Don’t, please ; don’t. Let me see thee setten by 
the bed. Let me see thee, a’ so good, and so forgiving. 
Let me see thee as I see thee when I coom in. I can never 
see thee better than so. Never, never, never ! ” 

He had a violent fit of trembling, and then sunk into his 
chair. After a time he controlled himself, and, resting 
with an elbow on one knee, and his head upon that hand, 
could look towards Rachael. Seen across the dim candle 
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with his Bioistened eyes, she looked as if she had a glory 
shining round her head. He could have believed she had. 
He did believe it, as the noise without shook the window, 
rattled at the door below, and went about the house clamour- 
ing and lamenting. 

“When she gets better, Stephen, ^tis to be hoped she^ll 
leave thee to thyself again, and do thee no more hurt. 
Anyways we will hope so now. And now I shall keep 
silence, for I want thee to sleep. 

He closed his eyes, more to please her than to rest his 
weary head; but, by slow degrees as he listened to the 
great noise of the wind, he ceased to hear it, or it changed 
into the working of his loom, or even into the voices of the 
day (his own included) saying what had been really said. 
Even this imperfect consciousness faded away at last, and 
he dreamed a long, troubled dream. 

He thought that he, and some one on whom his heart 
had long been set — but she was not Rachael, and that sur- 
prised him, even in the midst of his imaginary happiness — 
stood in the church being married. While the ceremony 
was performing, and while he recognised among the wit- 
nesses some whom he knew to be living, and many whom 
lie knew to be dead, darkness came on, succeeded by the 
shining of a tremendous light. It broke from one line in 
the table of commandments at the altar, and illuminated 
the building with the words. They were sounded through 
the church, too, as if there were voices in the fiery letters. 
Upon this, the whole api)earance before him and around 
him changed, and nothing was left as it had been, but him- 
self and the clergyman. They stood in the daylight before 
a crowd so vast, that if all the people in the world could 
have been brought together into one space, they could not 
have looked, he thought, more numerous ; and they all ab- 
horred him, and there was not one pitying or friendly eye 
among the millions that were fastened on his face. He 
stood on a raised stage, under his own loom ; and, looking 
up at the shape the loom took, and hearing the burial ser- 
vice distinctly read, he knew that he was there to suflfer 
death. In an instant what he stood on fell below him, and 
he was gone. 

Out of what mystery he came back to his usual life, and 
to places that he knew, he was unable to consider 5 but he 
was back in those places by some means, and with this con- 
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deiflnation upon him, that he was never, in this world or 
the next, through all the unimaginable ages of eternity, to 
look on Eachael’s face or hear her voice. Wandering to 
and fro, unceasingly, without hope, and in search of he 
knew not what (he only knew that he was doomed to seek 
it), he was the subject of a nameless, horrible dread, a 
mortal fear of one particular shape which everything took. 
Whatsoever he looked at, grew into that form sooner or 
later. The object of his miserable existence was to pre- 
vent its recognition by any one among the various people 
he encountered. Hopeless labour! If he led them out of 
rooms where it was, if he shut up drawers and closets where 
it stood, if he drew the curious from places where he knew 
it to be secreted, and got them out into the streets, the 
very chimneys of the mills assumed that shape, and round 
them was the printed word. 

The wind was blowing again, the rain was beating on the 
housetops, and the larger spaces through which he had 
strayed contracted to the four walls of his room. Saving 
that the fire had died out, it was as his eyes had closed 
upon it. Rachael seemed to have fallen into a doze, in the 
chair by the bed. She sat wrapped in her shawl, perfectly 
still. The table stood in the same place, close by the bed- 
side, and on it, in its real proportions and appearance, was 
the shape so often repeated. 

lie thought he saw the curtain move. He looked again, 
and he was sure it moved. He saw a hand come forth 
and grope about a little. Then the curtain moved more 
perceptibly, and the woman in the bed put it back, and 
sat up. 

With her woful eyes, so haggard and wild, so heavy and 
large, she looked all round the room, and passed the corner 
where he slept in his chair. Her eyes returned to that 
corner, and she put her hand over them as a shade, while 
she looked into it. Again they went all round the room, 
scarcely heeding Rachael if at all, and returned to that cor- 
ner. He thought, as she once more shaded them — ^not so 
much looking at him, as looking for him with a brutish in- 
stinct that he was there — that no single trace was left in 
those debauched features, or in the mind that went along 
with them, of the woman he had married eighteen years 
before. But that he had seen her come to this by inches, 
he never could have believed her to be the same. 
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All this time, as if a spell were on him, he was motion- 
less and po\^erless, except to watch her. 

Stupidly dozing, or communing with her incapable self 
about nothing, she sat for a little while with her hands at 
her ears, and her head resting on them. Presently, she re- 
sumed her staring round the room. And now, for the first 
time, her eyes stopped at the table with the bottles on it. 

Straightway she turned her eyes back to his corner, with 
the defiance of last night, and moving very cautiously and 
softly, stretched out her greedy hand. She drew a mug 
into the bed, and sat for a while considering which of the 
two bottles she should choose. Finally, she laid her insen- 
sate grasp upon the bottle that had swift and certain death 
in it, and, before his eyes, pulled out the cork with her 
teeth. 

Dream or reality, he had no voice, nor had he power to 
stir. If this be real, and her allotted time be not yet come, 
wake, Eachael, wake! 

She thought of that, too. She looked at Eachael, and 
very slowly, very cautiously, poured out the contents. The 
draught was at her lips. A moment and she would be past 
all help, let the whole world wake and come about her with 
its utmost power. But in that moment Eachael started up 
with a suppressed cry. The creature struggled, struck her, 
seized her by the hair ; but Eachael had the cup. 

Stephen broke out of his chair. Eachael, am I wakin’ 
or dreamiii’ this dreadfo^ night? 

'^^Tis all well, Stephen. I have been asleep myself. 
’Tis near three. Hush! I hear the bells. 

The wind brought the sound of the church clock to the 
window. They listened, and it stinick three. Stephen 
looked at her, saw how pale she was, noted the disorder of 
her hair, and the red marks of fingers on her forehead, and 
felt assured that his senses of sight and hearing had been 
awake. She held the cup in her hand even now. 

I thought it must be near three,” she said, calmly pour- 
ing from the cup into the basin, and steeping the linen as 
before. am thankful I stayed! ^Tis done now, when 
I have put this on. There! And now she^s quiet again. 
The few drops in the basin 1^11 pour away, for His bad stuff 
to leave about, though ever so little of it.” As she spoke, 
she drained the basin into the ashes of the fire, and broke 
the bottle on tho hearth. 
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She had nothing to do, then, but to cover herself with 
her shawl before going out into the wind and rain. 

Thou^lt let me walk wi^ thee at this hour, Kachael? 

^‘No, Stephen. ^Tis but a minute, and I’m home.” 

‘‘Thou’rt not fearfo’ ; ” he said it in a low voice, as they 
went out at the door; ^‘to leave me alone wi’ her! ” 

As she looked at him, saying, Stephen? ” he went down 
on his knee before her, on the poor mean stairs, and put an 
end of her shawl to his lips. 

Thou art an Angel. lUess thee, bless thee ! ” 

I am, as 1 have told thee, Stephen, thy poor friend. 
Angels are not like me. Between them, and a working 
woman fu’ of faults, there is a deep gulf set. My little 
sister is among them, but she is changed.” 

She raised her eyes for a moment as she said the words ; 
and then they fell again, in all their gentleness and mild- 
ness, on his face. 

Thou changest me from bad to good. Thou mak’st me 
humbly wishfo’ to be more like thee, and fearfo’ to lose 
thee when this life is ower, and a’ the muddle cleared awa’. 
Thou’rt an Angel ; it may be, thou hast saved my soul 
alive ! ” 

She looked at him, on his knee at her feet, with her 
shawl still in his hand, and the reproof on her lips died 
away when she saw the working of his face. 

“I cooin hoin^^ desp’rate. I coom home wi’out a hope, 
and mad wi’ thinkingthat when I said a word o’ complaint 
I was reckoned a onreasonable Ihuid. I told thee I had 
had a fright. It were the Poison-bottle on table. I never 
hurt a livin’ creetur; but happenin’ so suddenly upon ’t, I 
thowt, ‘ How can I say what I might ha’ done to myseln, 
or her, or both ! ’ ” 

She put her two hands on his mouth, with a face of ter- 
ror, to stop him from saying more. Ho caught them in his 
unoccupied hand, and holding them, and still clasping the 
border of her shawl, said hurriedly : 

“ But I see thee, Eachael, setten by the bed. I ha’ seen ^ 
thee, aw this night. In my troublous sleep I ha’ known 
thee still to be there. Evermore I will see thee there. I 
nevermore will see her or think o’ her, but thou shalt be 
beside her. I nevermore will see or think o’ anything that 
angers me, but thou, so much better than me, shalt be by 
th’ side on’t. And so I will try t’ look t’ th’ time, and so* 
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I ■will try t’ trust t’ th’ time, when thou and me at last 
shall walk together far awa’, beyond the deep gulf, in th’ 
country where thy little sister is.” 

He kissed the border of her shawl again, and let her go. 
She bade him good night in a broken voice, and went out 
into the street. 

The wind blew from the quarter where the day would 
soon appear, and still blew strongly. It had cleared the 
sky before it, and the rain had spent itself or travelled else- 
where, and the stars were bright. He stood bareheaded in 
the road, watching her quick disappearance. As the shin- 
ing stars were to the heavy candle in the window, so was 
Rachael, in the rugged fancy of this man, to the common 
experiences of his life. 


CIIAPTEE XIV. 

THE GREAT MANUFACTURER. 

Time went on in Ooketown like its own machinery : so 
much material Avrought up, so much fuel consumed, so 
many powers worn out, so much money made. But, less 
inexorable than iron, steel, and brass, it brought its vary- 
ing seasons even into that wilderness of smoke and brick, 
and made the only stand that ever was made in the place 
against its direful uniformity. 

“ Louisa is becoming,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “ almost a 
young woman.” 

Time with his innumerable horse-power, worked away, 
not minding what anybody said, and presently turned out 
young Thomas a foot taller than when his father had last 
taken particular notice of him. 

“ Thomas is becoming,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “ almost a 
young man.” 

Time passed Thomas on in the mill, while his father was 
thinking about it, and there he stood in a long-tailed coat 
and a stiff shirt-collar. 

“ Really,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “ the period has arrived 
when Thomas ought to go to Bounderby.” 

Time, sticking to him, passed him on into Bounderby’s 
bank, made him an inmate of Bounderby’ s house, necessi- 
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tated the purchase of his first razor, and exercised him dili- 
gently in his calculations relative to number one. 

The same great manufacturer, always with an immense 
variety of work on hand, in every stage of development, 
passed Sissy onward in his mill, and worked her up into a 
very pretty article indeed. 

“I fear, Jupe,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “that your continu- 
ance at the school any longer would be useless.” 

“ I am afraid it would, sir,” Sissy answered with a curtsey. 

“ I cannot disguise from you, Jupe,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 
knitting his brow, “ that the result of your probation there 
has disappointed me ; has greatly disappointed me. You 
have not acquired, under Mr. and Mrs. M‘Choakumchild, 
anything like that amount of exact knowledge which I 
looked for. You are extremely deficient in your facts. 
Your acquaintance with figures is very limited. You are 
altogether backward, and below the mark.” 

“ 1 am sorry, sir,” she returned ; “ but I know it is quite 
true. Yet I have tried hard, sir.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “yes, I believe you have 
tried hard ; T have observed you, and I can find no fault in 
that respect.” 

“ Thank you, sir. I have thought sometimes ; ” Sissy 
very timid here ; “ that perhaps I tried to learn too much, 
and that if I had asked to be allowed to try a little less, I 
might have ” 

“No, Jupe, no,” said Mr. Gradgrind, shaking his head 
in his profoundfcst and most eminently practical way. “ No. 
The course you pursued, you pursued according to the sys- 
tem — the system — and there is no more to be said about it. 
I can only suppose that the circumstances of your early life 
were too unfavourable to the development of your reason- 
ing powers, and that we began too late. Still, as I have 
said already, I am disappointed.” 

“I wish I could have made a better acknowledgment, 
sir, of your kindness to a poor forlorn gh*l who had no 
claim upon you, and of your protection of her. ” 

“Don’t shed tears,” said Mr. Gradgrind. “ITon’t shed 
tears. I don’t complain of you. Y'ou are an affectionate, 
earnest, good young woman — and — and we must make that 
do.” 

“Thank you, sir, very much,” said Sissy, with a grate- 
ful curtsey. 
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" You^are useful to Mrs. Gradgrind, and (in a generally 
pervading way) you are serviceable in the family also so 
I understand from Miss Louisa, and, indeed, so I have ob- 
served myself. I therefore hope,^^ said Mr. Gradgrind, 
“that you can make yourself happy in those relations.” 

“ I should have nothing to wish, sir, if — 

“I understand you,” said Mr. Gradgrind; “you still re- 
fer to your father. I have heard from Miss Louisa that 
you still preserve that bottle. Well! If your training in 
the science of arriving at exact results had been more suc- 
cessful, you would have been wiser on these points. I will 
say no more.” 

He really liked Sissy too well to liave a contempt for 
her; otherwise he held her calculating powers in such very 
slight estimation that he must have fallen upon that con- 
clusion. Sonieliow or other, he had become possessed by 
an idea that there was something in this girl which could 
hardly be set forth in a tabular form. Her capacity of 
definition might be easily stated at a very low figure, her 
mathematical knowledge at nothing; yet he was not sure 
that if he had been required, for example, to tick her off 
into columns in a parliamentary return, he would have quite 
known how to divide her. 

In some stages of his manufacture of the human fabric, 
the processes of Time are very rapid. Young Thomas and 
Sissy being both at sucli a stage of their working up, these 
changes were effected in a year or two; while Mr. Grad- 
grind himself seemed stationary in his course, and under- 
went no alteration. 

Except one, which was apart from his necessary progx’ess 
through the mill. Time hustled him into a little noisy and 
rather dirty machinery, in a by-corner, and made him 
Member of Parliament for Coketown : one of the respected 
members for ounce weights and measures, one of the rep- 
resentatives of the multiplication table, one of the deaf hon- 
ourable gentlemen, dumb honourable gentlemen, blind 
honourable gentlemen, lame honourable gentlemen, dead 
honourable gentlemen, to every other consideration. Else 
wherefore live we in a Christian land, eighteen hundred 
and odd years after our Master? 

All this while, Louisa had been passing on, so quiet and 
reserved, and so much given to watching the bright ashes 
at twilight as they fell into the grate and became extincti 

2t 
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that from the period when her father had said she was 
almost a young woman — which seemed but yesterday — she 
had scarcely attracted his notice again, when he found her 
quite a young woman. 

Quite a young woman, said Mr. Gradgrind, musing* 
Dear me ! ^ 

Soon after this discovery, he became more thoughtful 
than usual for several days, and seemed much engrossed by 
one subject. On a certain night, when he was going out, 
and Louisa came to bid him good bye before his departure 
— as he was not to be home until late and she would not 
see him again until the morning — he held her in his arms^ 
looking at her in his kindest manner, and said : 

“ My dear Louisa, you are a woman ! 

She answered with the old, quick, searching look of the 
night when she was found at the Circus ; then cast down 
her eyes. Yes, father. 

^‘Mydear,^^ said Mr. Gradgrind, must speak with 
you alone and seriously. Como to me in my room after 
breakfast to-morrow, will you? 

‘‘Yes, father. 

“ Your hands are rather cold, Louisa. Are you not well? 

“Quite well, fatlier.^^ 

“ And cheerful? 

She looked at him again, and smiled in her peculiar man- 
ner. “ I am as cheerful, father, as I usually am, or usu- 
ally have been.” 

“That’s well,” said Mr. Gradgrind. So, he kissed her 
and went away ; and Louisa returned to the serene apart- 
ment of the hair-cutting character, and leaning her elbow 
on her hand, looked again at the short-lived sparks that so 
soon subsided into ashes. 

“Are you there. Loo?” said her brother, looking in at 
the door. He was quite a young gentleman of pleasure 
now, and not quite a prepossessing one. 

“Dear Tom,” she answered, rising and embracing him, 
“ how long it is since you have been to see me ! ” 

“ Why, I have been otherwise engaged. Loo, in the even- 
ings ; and in the daytime old Bounderby lias been keeping 
me at it rather. But I touch him up with you when he 
comes it too strong, and so we j)reserve an understanding. 
I say ! Has father said anything particular to you to-day 
or yesterday, Loo? ” 
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Tom. But he told me to-night that he wished to 
do so in the morning.^’ 

Ah ! That^ s what I mean/^ said Tom. Do you know 
where he is to-night? — with a very deep expression. 

‘‘No.’' 

“Then I’ll tell you. He’s with old Bounderby. They 
are having a regular confab together up at tHe Bank. Why 
at the Bank, do you think? Well, I’ll tell you again. To 
keep Mrs. Sparsit’s ears as far off as possible, I expect.” 

With her hand upon her brother’s shoulder, Louisa still 
stood looking at the fire. Her brother glanced at her face 
with greater interest than usual, and, encircling her waist 
with his arm, drew her coaxingly to him. 

“ You are very fond of me, an’t you. Loo? ” 

“Indeed I am, Tom, though you do let such long inter- 
vals go by without coming to see me.” 

“Well, sister of mine,” said Tom, “when you say that, 
you are near my thoughts. We might be so much oftener 
together — mightn’t we? Always together, almost — 
mightn’t we? It would do me a great deal of good if you 
were to make up your mind to I know what. Loo. It would 
be a splendid thing for me. It would be uncommonly 
jolly!” 

Her thoughtfulness baffled his cunning scrutiny. He 
could make nothing of her face. He pressed her in his 
arm, and kissed her cheek. She returned the kiss, but 
still looked at the fire. 

“I say. Loo! I thought I’d come, and just hint to you 
what was going on: though I supposed you’d most likely 
guess, even if you didn’t know. I can’t stay, because I’m 
engaged to some fellows to-night. You won’t forget how 
fond you are of me? ” 

“No, dear Tom, I won’t forget.” 

“That’s a capital girl,” said Tom. “Good bye, Loo.” 

She gave him an affectionate good night, and went out' 
with him to the door, whence the fires of Coketown could 
be seen, making the distance lurid. She stood there, look- 
ing steWfastly towards them, and listening to his departing 
steps. They retreated quickly, as glad to get away from 
Stone Lodge ; and she stood there yet, when he was gooer 
and all was quiet. It seemed as if, first in her own firer 
within the house, and then in the fiery h^ without,, she 
. tried to discover what kind of woof Old Time^ that greatest 
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and longest-established Spinner of all, would weave from 
the threads he had already spun into a woman. But his 
factory is a secret place, his work is noiseless, and his 
Hands are mutes. 


CIIAPTEll XV. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

Althottgh Mr. Gradgrind did not take after Blue Beard, 
his room was quite a blue chamber in its abundance of blue 
books. Whatever they could })rove (which is usually any- 
thing you like), they proved there, in an army constantly 
strengthening by the arrival of new recruits. In that 
charmed apartment, the most complicated social questions 
were cast up, got into exa(*t totals, and finally settled — if 
those concerned could only have been brought to know it. 
As if an astronomical observatory should be made without 
any windows, and the astionoiuer within should arrange 
the starry universe solely by pen, ink, and paper, so Mr. 
Gradgrind, in Lis Observatory (and there are many like it) 
had no need to cast an eye upon the teeming myriads of 
human beings around him, but could settle all their desti- 
nies on a slate, and wipe out all their tears with one dirty 
little bit of sponge. 

To this Observatory, then: a stem room, with a deadly 
statistical clock ir it, which measured every second with a 
beat like a rap upon a cotfin-lid; Louisa repaired on the 
appointed morning. A window looked towards Coketown; 
and when she sat down near her father’s table, she saw the 
high chimneys and the long tracts of smoke looming in the 
heavy distance gloomily. 

My dear Louisa, said her father, I prepared you last 
night to give me your serious attention in the conversation 
we are now going to liave together. You have been so well 
trained, and you do, I am hapY)y to sa}^, so much justice 
to the educatiou you have received, that I have perfect con- 
fidence ill your good sense. You are not impulsive, you 
are not romantic, you are accustomed to view everything 
from the strong dispassionate ground of reason and calcu- 
lation. From that ground alone, I know you will view and 
consider what I am going to communicate.^^ 
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waited, as if he would have been glad that she said 
something. But she" said never a word. 

“ Louisa, my dear, you are the subject of a proposal of 
marriage that has been made to me*^^ 

Again he waited, and again she answered not one word. 
This so far surprised him, as to induce him gently to re- 
peat, “a proposal of marridge, my dear.^^ To Avhich she 
returned, without any visible emotion whatever : 

1 hear you, father. I am attending, £ assure you.^^ 

“ Well ! said Mr. Gradgrind, breaking into a smile, after 
being for the moment at a loss, “you are even more dispas- 
sionate than I expected, Louisa. Or, 2 )erhaps, you are not 
unprepared for the aunouneemeiit 1 have it in charge to 
make? 

“ I cannot say that, father, until T hear it. Prepared or 
\ini)repared, I wish to hear it all from you. I wish to hear 
you state it to me, fatlier.’^ 

Strange to relate, J\li. Gradgrind was not so collected at 
this moment as his daughter was. He took a 2 )aper-knife 
in his hand, turned it over, laid it down, took it \\\) again, 
and even then luid to look along the blade of it, considering 
how to go on. 

“ What you say, my dear Louisa, is iierfectly reasonable. 

I have undertaken tlieii to let you know that in short, 

that Mr. Bounderby has inlorined me that he has long 
watched your progress with jiarticiilar interest and pleasure, 
and has long hoj)ed that the time might ultimately arrive 
when he should offer you his hand in marriage. That time, 
to which he has so long, and certainly with great constancy, 
looked forward, is now come. Mr. Bounderby has made 
his pi-oposal of marriage to me, and has entreated me to 
make it known to you, and to exiiress liis hojic tliat you 
will take it into your favourable consideration.^^ 

Silence between them. The deadly statistical clock very 
hollow. The distant sjnoke very black and heavy. 

“Father,” said Louisa, “ do you think I love Mr. Bound*’ 
erby? ” 

Mr. Gradgrind was extremely discomfited by this unex* 
pected question. “Well, my child,” he returned, “I--* 
really — cannot take upon myself to say. ” 

“ Father,” pursued Louisa iu exactly the same voice as 
before, “do you ask me to love Mr. Bounderby? ” 
dear Louisa, no. No' I ask nothing.” 
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‘‘Father/^ she still pursued, “does Mr. Doun derby ask 
me to love him? ” 

Really, my dear,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “it is difficult 
to answer your question — ” 

“ Difficult to answer it, Yes or No, father? ” 

“ Certainly, my dear. Because ; ” here was something 
to demonstrate, and it set him up again; “because the re- 
ply depends so materially, Louisa, on the sense in which 
we use the expression. Now, Mr. Bouiiderby does not do 
you the injustice, and do(‘S not do himself the injustice, of 
pretending to anything fanciful, fantastic, or (I am using 
synonymous terms) sentimental. Mr. Bouiiderby would 
have seen you grow up under his eyes, to very little pur- 
pose, if he could so far forget what is due to your good 
sense, not to say to liis, as to address you from any such 
ground. Tliercfore, perhaps the expression itself — I merely 
suggest this to you, my dear — may be a little misplaced.” 

“ What would you advise mo to use in its stead, father? ” 
“ Why, my dear Louisa,” said Mr. Gradgrind, completely 
recovered by this time, “ I w^onld advise you (since you ask 
me) to consider this qiu'stion, as you have been accustomed 
to consider every other question, simply UvS one of tangible 
Fact. The ignorant and the giddy may embarrass such 
subjects with irrelevant fancies, and other absurdities that 
have no existence, properly viewed — really no existence — 
but it is no compliment to you to say, that you know bet- 
ter. Now, what are the Facts of this case? You are, we 
will say in rouiul numbers, twenty years of age; Mr. 
Bouiiderby is, wo will say in round numbers, fifty. There 
is some disparity in your respective years, but in your 
means and positions there is none; on the contrary, there 
is a great suitability. Then the question arises. Is this one 
disparity sufficient to operate as a bar to such a marriage? 
Ill considering this question, it is not unimportant to take 
into account the statistics of marriage, so far as they have 
yet been obtained, in England and Wales. I find, on refer- 
ence to the figures, that a large proportion of these mar- 
riages are contracted between parties of very unequal ages, 
and that the elder of these contracting parties is, in rather 
more than three-fourths of these instances, the bridegroom. 
It is remarkable as showing the wide prevalence of this law, 
that among the natives of the British possessions in India, 
also in a considerable part of China, and among the Calmucks 
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of Tartary, the best means of computation yet furnished 
us by travellers, yield similar results. The disparity I 
have mentioned, therefore, almost ceases to be disparity, 
and (virtually) all but disappears. 

What do you recommend, father, asked Louisa, her 
reserved composure not in the least affected by these grati- 
fying results, that I should substitute for the term I used 
just now? For the misplaced expression? 

Louisa, returned her father, ‘‘it appears to me that 
nothing can be plainer. Confining yourself rigidly to Fact, 
the question of Fact you state to yourself is : Does Mr. 
Bounderby ask me to many him? Yes, he does. The sole 
remaining question then is: Shall I marry him? I think 
nothing can be plainer than that? 

“Shall 1 marry him?^^ repeated Louisa, with great de- 
liberation. 

“ Precisely. And it is satisfactory to me, as your father, 
my dear Louisa, to know that you do not come to the con- 
sideration of that question with the previous habits of mind, 
and habits of life, that belong to many young women. 

“No, father, she returned, “I do not.^^ 

“ 1 now leave you to judge for yourself, said Mr. Grad- 
grind. “ 1 have stated the case, as such cases are usually 
stated among practical minds; 1 have stated it, as the case 
of your- mother and myself was stated in its time. The 
rest, my dear Louisa, is for you to decide.” 

From the beginning, she had sat looking at him fixedly. 
As he now leaned ba(3k in liis cliair, and bent his deep-set 
eyes u[)on her in his turn, perhax)S he might have seen one 
wavering moment in her, Avhen slie was imi)elled to throw 
lierself upon his breast, and give him the i)ent-up confi- 
dences of her heart. But, to see it, he must have over- 
leaped at a bound the artificial barriers he had for many 
years been erecting, between himself and all tliose subtle 
essences of humanity Avhich will elude the utmost cunning 
of algebra until the last trumj^et ever to be sounded shall 
blow even algebra to wreck. The barriers were too many 
and too high for such a leap. With his unbending, utilita- 
rian, matter-of-fact face, he hardened her again ; and the 
moment shot away into the x>rambless depth of the past, to 
mingle with all the lost oi>portunities that are drowned 
there. 

Removing her eyes from him, she sat so long looking 
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silently towards the town, that he said, at length: Are 

yon consulting the chimneys of the Coketown works, 
Louisa?” 

There seems to be nothing there but languid and mo- 
notonous smoke. Yet when the night comes, Fire bursts 
out, father ! ” she answered, turning quickly. 

‘‘ Of course I know that, Louisa. I do not see the appli- 
cation of the remark. ” To do him justice he did not, at all. 

She passed it away with a slight motion of her hand, and 
concentrating her attention upon him again, said, Father, 
I have often thought that life is very short.” — This was so 
distinctly one of his subjects that he interposed. 

It is short, no doubt, my dear. Still, the average dura- 
tion of human life is proved to have increased of late years. 
The calculations of various life assurance and annuity 
offices, among other figures which cannot go wrong, have 
established the fact.” 

‘‘I speak of my own life, father.” 

indeed? Still,” said Mr. Gradgriiul, need not 
point out to you, Louisa, that it is governed by the laws 
which govern lives in the aggregate.” 

While it lasts, 1 would wish to do the little I can, and 
the little I am lit for. What does it matter? ” 

Mr. Gradgrind seemed rather at a loss to understand the 
last four words ; replying, “ How, matter? W’^hat matter, 
my d<?ar? ” 

“Mr. Roiindorby,” she went on in a steady, straight 
way, witliout regarding this, “ asks me to marry liim. The 
(piestion 1 have to ask myself is, shall I marry him? That 
is so, father, is it not? You have told me so, fathei\ 
Have you not? 

“Certainly, my dear.^^ 

“ Let it be so. Since Mr. Bouuderby likes to take me 
thus, I am satisfied to accept his proposal. Tell him, 
father, as soon as you please, that tliis was my answer. 
Repeat it, word for word, if you can, because I should wish 
him to know what I said.” 

“It is quite right, my dear,” retorted her father approv- 
ingly, “ to be exact. I will observe your very proper re- 
quest, Have you any wish in reference to the period of 
your marriage, my child? ” 

“ None, father. What does it matter! ” 

Mr. Gradgrind had drawn his chair a little nearer to her. 
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and taken her hand. But, her repetition of these words 
seemed to strike with some little discord on his ear. He 
paused to look at her, and, still holding her hand, said ; 

Louisa, I have not considered it essential to ask you 
one question, because the possibility implied in it appeared 
to me to be too remote. But perhaps I ought to do 
so. You liave never entertained in secret any other pro- 
posal? 

Father,’^ she returned, almost scornfully, “what other 
proposal can have been made to me? Whom have 1 seen? 
Where have I been? What are my hearths experiences? 

“My dear Louisa, returned Mr. Gradgrind, reassured 
and satisfied. “ You correct me justly. 1 merely wished 
to discharge my duty.’^ 

“ What do I know, father,’^ said Louisa in her quiet man- 
ner, “of tastes and fancies; of aspirations and affections; 
of all that part of my nature in which such light things 
might have beeji nourished? What escape have I had from 
problems that could be demonstrated, and realities that 
could be grasped?’^ As she said it, she unconsciously 
closed her hand, as if upon a solid object, and slowly opened 
it as though she were releasing dust or ash. 

“My dear,’^ assented her eminently practical parent, 
“quite true, quite true.’^ 

“Why, father,’^ she pursued, “what a strange question 
to ask vie! The baby-i)reference tliat even I have heard 
of as common among children, has never had its innocent 
resting-place in my breast. You have been so careful of 
me, that I never had a ehihVs heart. You have trained 
me so well, that I never dreamed a child’s dream. You 
have dealt so wisely with me, father, from my cradle to 
this hour, that I never had a child’s belief or a child’s fear.’^ 

Mr. Gradgrind was quite moved by his success, and by 
this testimony to it. “My dear Louisa,” said he, “you 
abundantly repay my care. Kiss me, my dear girl.” 

So, his daughter kissed him. Detaining her in his em* 
brace, he said, “ I may assure you now, my favourite child, 
that I am made happy by the sound decision at which you 
have arrived. Mr. Bounderby is a very remarkable man; 
and what little disparity can be said to exist between you 
— if any — is more than counterbalanced by the tone your 
mind has acquired. It has always been my object so to 
educate you, as that you might, whde still in j^our early 
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youth, be (if I may so express myself) almost any age. 
Kiss me once more, Louisa. Now, let us go and find your 
mother. 

Accordingly, they went down to the drawing-room, 
where the esteemed lady with no nonsense about her, was 
recumbent as usual, while Sissy worked beside her. She 
gave some feeble signs of returning animation when they 
entered, and presently the faint transparency was presented 
in a sitting attitude. 

^‘Mrs. Gradgrind,” said her husband, who had waited 
for the achieveuiont of this feat with some impatience, 
allow me to present to you Mrs. Bouiiderby.^' 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Gradgrind, “so you have settled it! 
Well, I’m sure I hope your health may be good, Louisa; 
for if your head begins to split as soon as you are married, 
which was the case with mine, I cannot consider that you 
are to be envied, though I liave no doubt you think you are, 
as all girls do. However, I give you joy, my dear — and I 
hope you may now turn all your ological studies to good 
account, I am sure I do! I must give you a kiss of con- 
gratulation, Louisa; but don’t touch iny right shoulder, for 
there’s something running down it all day long. And now 
you see,” whimpered Mrs. Gradgrind, adjusting her shawls 
after the affectionate ceremony, “ I shall be worrying my- 
self, morning, noon, and night, to know what I am to call 
him ! ” 

“Mrs. Gradgrind,” said her husband, solemnly, “what 
do you mean? ” 

“ Whatever I am to call him, Mr. Gradgrind, when he is 
married to Louisa! I must call him something. It’s im- 
possible,” said Mrs. Gradgrind, with a mingled sense of 
politeness and injury, “to be constantly addressing him 
and never giving him a name. I cannot call him Josiah, 
for the name is insupportable to me. You yourself wouldn’t 
hear of Joe, you very well know. Am I to call my own 
son-in-law. Mister. Not, I believe, unless the time has 
arrived when, as an invalid, I am to be trampled upon by 
my relations. Then, what am I to call him ! ’’ 

Nobody present having any suggestion to offer in the re- 
maikable emergency, Mrs. Gradgrind departed this life for 
the time being, after delivering the following codicil to her 
remarks already executed : 

“ As to the wedding, all I ask, Louisa, is, — and I ask it 
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with a fluttering in my chest, which actually extends to the 
soles of my feet, — ^that it may take place soon. Otherwise, 
I know it is one of those subjects I shall never hear the 
last of.^^ 

When Mr. Gradgriiid had presented Mrs. Bounderby, 
Sissy had suddenly turned her head, and looked, in wonder, 
ill pity, in sorrow, in doubt, in a multitude of emotions, 
towards Louisa. Louisa had known it, and seen it, with- 
out looking at her. From that moment she was impassive, 
proud and cold — held Sissy at a distance — changed to her 
altogether. 


CHAPTER XVL 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Mr. Bounderby’s lirst disquietude on hearing of his 
happiness, was occasioned by the necessity of imparting it 
to Mrs. Sparsit. He could not make up his mind how to 
do that, or what the consequences of the step might be. 
Whether she would instantly depart, bag and baggage, to 
Lady Scadgers, or would positively refuse to budge from 
tlic premises; whether she would be plaintive or abusive, 
tearful or tearing ; whether she would break her heart, or 
break tlie looking-glass; Mr. Bounderby could not at all 
foresee. However, as it must be done, he had no choice 
but to do it ; so, after attempting several letters, and fail- 
ing in them all, he resolved to do it by word of mouth. 

On his way home, on the evening he set aside for this 
momentous purpose, he took the precaution of stepping into 
a chemist’s shop and buying a bottle of the very strongest 
smelling-salts. By George ! said Mr. Bounderby, if 
she takes it in the fainting way. I’ll have the skin off her 
nose, at all events!” But, in spite of being thus fore- 
armed, he entered his own house with anything but a cour - 
ageous air; and appeared before the object of his misgiv- 
ings, like a dog who was conscious of coming direct from 
the pantry. 

Good evening, Mr. Bounderby ! ” 

Good evening, ma’am, good evening.” He*drew up his 
chair, and Mrs. Sparsit drew back hers, as who should say> 
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Your fireside, sir. I freely admit it. tt is for you to 
occupy it all, if you think proper. 

Don^t go to the North Pole, ma^am ! said Mr. Bound- 
erby. 

“Thanh you, sir,^^ said Mrs. Sj^arsit, and returned, though 
short of her former position. 

Mr. Boiindorby sat looking at her, as, Avith the points of 
a stiff, sharp pair of sciswsors, she picked out holes for some 
inscrutable ornamental purpose, in a piece of cambric. An 
operation which, taken in connection with the bushy eye- 
brows and the Homan nose, suggested with some liveliness 
the idea of a hawk engaged upon the eyes of a tough little 
bird. She was so steadfastly occupied, that man 3^ minutes 
elapsed before she looked up from her work; when she did 
80 Mr. Bounderby bespoke her attention with a hitch of his 
head. 

“Mrs. Sparsit ina’am,^’ said IMr. Bounderby, putting his 
bands in his pockets, and assuring himself with his right 
hand that the cork of the little bottle was ready for use, “ I 
have no occasion to sa3" to you, that you are not only a lady 
born and bred, but a chwilish sensible woman.” 

“ Sir,” returned the lady, “this is indeed not the first 
time that you have honoured mo Avith similar expressions 
of your good opinion.” 

“ Mrs. Sparsit ma’am, ” said Mr. Bounderby, “ I am going 
to astonish you.” 

“Yes, sir?” returned Mrs. Sparsit, iiiterrogativel}’', and 
in the most tranquil manner possible. Slio generally wore 
mittens, and she now laid down her work, and smoothed 
those mittens. 

“I am going, ma’am,” said Bounderby, “to marry Tom 
Gradgrind’s daughter.” 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit. “ I hope you may be 
happy, Mr. Bounderby. Oh, indeed I liope you may be 
happy, sir ! ” And slie said it with such great condescen- 
sion as well as Avith such great compassion for him, that 
Bounderby, — far more disconcerted than if she had thrown 
her Avork-box at the mirror, or SAvooned 011 the hearth-rug, 

— corked up the smelling-salts tight in liis pocket, and 
thought, “Now confound this woman, who could have ever 
guessed that she would take it in this way ! ” 

“ I Avish AAuth all my heart, sir,” said Mrs, Sparsit, in a 
highly superior manner ; somehoAv she seemed in a moment, ^ 
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to have established a right to pity him ever afterwards ; 
^‘that you may be in all respects very happy 

Well, ma’am,” returned Boimderby, with some resent’ 
ment in his tone: which was clearly lowered, though in 
spite of himself, am obliged to you. I hope I shall 
be.” 

Do you, sir!” said Mrs. Sparsit, with great affability. 

Hut naturally you do; of course you do.” 

A very awkward pause on Mr. Hounderby’s part suc- 
ceeded. Mrs. Si)arsit sedately resumed her work and occa- 
sionally gave a small cough, whiidi sounded like the cough 
of conscious strength and forbearance. 

Well, ma’am,” resumed Hounderby, ‘‘under those cir- 
cumstances, I imagine it would not be agreeable to a char- 
acter like yours to remain here, though you would be very 
welcanne here.” 

“Oil, dear no, sir, T could on no account think of that! ” 
^Irs. Sparsit shook her head, still in her highly superior 
manner, and a little changed the small cough — coughing 
now, as if the sjiirit of prophecy rose within her, but had 
better be coughed down. 

“However, ma’am,” said Boimderby, “there are apart- 
ments at the Bank whore a born and bred lady, as keeper 
of the place, Avould be rather a catch than otherwise ; and 
if the same terms — ” 

“ I beg your ])ardon, sir. You were so good as to prom- 
ise that you would always substitute the phrase, annual 
complinieut.” 

“ Well, ma’am, annual compliment. If the same annual 
compliment would be acceptable there, why, I see nothing 
to part us, unless you do.” 

“Sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit. “The proposal is like 
yourself, and if the position 1 shall assume at the Bank is 
one that I could occupy without descending lower in the 
social scale 

“Why, of course it is,” said Boimderby. “If it was 
not, ma’am, you don’t suppose that I should offer it to a 
lady who has moved in the society you have moved in. 
JNct that I care for such society, you know ! But you do.” 

“Mr. Bounderby, you are very considerate.” 

“ You’ll have your own private apartments, and you’ll 
have your coals and your candles, and all the rest of it, and 
jrou’ll have your maid to attend upon you, and you’ll have 
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your light porter to protect you, and you’ll be what I 
take the liberty of considering precious comfortable,” 
said Bourulerby. 

‘‘Sir,” rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, “say no more. In yield- 
ing up my trust here, I shall not be freed from the neces- 
sity of eating the bread of dependence: ” she might have 
said the sweetbread, for that delicate article in a savoury 
brown sauce was her favourite supper : “ and I would rather 
receive it from your hand, than from any other. There- 
fore, sir, I accept your offer gratefully, and with many sin- 
cere acknowledgments for past favours. And I hope, 
sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, concluding in an impressively com- 
passionate manner, “ I fondly hope that Miss Gradgrind 
may be all you desire, and deserve ! ” 

Nothing moved Mrs. Sparsit from that position anymore. 
It was in vain for Bounderby to bluster or to assert himself 
in any of his explosive wa3^s; Mrs. Sparsit was resolved to 
have compassion on him, as a Victim. She was polite, 
obliging, cheerful, hopeful; but, the more polite, the more 
obliging, the more cheerful, the more hopeful, the more ex- 
emplary altogether, she ; the forlorner Sacrifice and Victim, 
he. She had that tenderness for his melancholy fate, that 
liis great rod countenance used to break out into cold per- 
spirations when she looked at him. 

MeauMdiile the marriage was appointed to be solemnized 
in eight weeks’ time, and Mr, Bounderby went every even- 
ing to Stone Lodge as an accepted wooer. Love was made 
on these occasion s in the form of bracelets ; and, on all 
occasions diiriiig the period of betrothal, took a luaniifact- 
uriiig aspect. Drosses were made, jewellery was made, 
cakes and gloves were made, settlements were made, and 
an extensive assortment of Facts did api^ropriate honour to 
the contract. The business was all Fact, from first to last. 
Tlie Hours did not go through any of those rosy perform- 
ances, which foolish poets have ascribed to them at such 
times ; neither did the clocks go any faster, or any slower, 
than at other seasons. The deadly statistical recorder in 
the Gradgrind observatory knocked every second on the 
head as it was born, and buried it with his accustomed 
regularity. 

So the day came, as all other days come to people who 
will only stick to reason ; and when it came, they were mar- 
ried in the church of the florid wooden legs — that poj>ular 
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order of architecture — Josiah Bounderby Esquire of Coke- 
town, to Louisa feldest daughter of Thomas Gradgrind Es- 
quire of Stone Lodge, M.P. for that borough. And when 
they were united in holy matrimony, they went home to 
breakfast at Stone Lodge aforesaid. 

There was an improving party assembled on the auspi- 
cious occasion, who knew what everything they had to eat 
and drink was made of, and how it was imported or ex- 
ported, and in what quantities, and in what bottoms, 
Avhether native or foreign, and all about it. The brides- 
maids, down to little Jane Gradgrind, were, in an intellect- 
ual point of view, fit helpmates for the calculating boy; 
and there was no nonsense about any of the company. 

After breakfast, the bridegroom addressed them in the 
following terms : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, T am Josiah Bounderby of Coke- 
town. Since you have done my wife and ijayself the hon- 
our of drinking our healths and happiness, I suppose I 
must acknowledge the same; though, as you all know me, 
and know what I am, and what my extraction was, you 
won’t expect a S2)eecli from a man wlio, when he sees a 
Post, says that’s a Post,’ and when he sees a Pump, says 
^that’s a Pump,’ and is not to be got to call a Post a Pump, 
or a Pump a Post, or either of them a Toothpick. If you 
w’^ant a speech this morning, my friend and father-in-law, 
Tom Gradgrind, is a Member of Parliament, and you know 
where to get it. I am not your man. However, if I feel 
a little independent wheji I look around this table to-day, 
and reflect how little I thought of marrying Tom Grad- 
grind’s daughter when I was a ragged street-boy, who never 
washed his face unless it was at a pump, and that not 
oftener than once a fortnight, I hoi)e I may be excused. 
So, I hope you like my feeling independent; if you don’t, 
I can’t help it. I do feel independent. Now I have men- 
tioned, and you have mentioned, that I am this day mar- 
ried to Tom Gradgrind’s daughter. I am very glad to be 
50 . It has long been my wish to be so. I have watched 
her bringing-up, and I believe she is worthy of me. At 
the same time — not to deceive you — I believe I am worthy 
of her. So, I thank you, on both our parts, for the good- 
will you have shown towards us ; and the best wish I can 
give the unmarried part of the present company, is this: 
I hope every bachelor may find as good a wife as I have 
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found. And I hope every spinster may find as good a hus« 
band as my wife has found. 

Shortly after which oration, as they were going on a nup- 
tial trip to Lyons, in order that Mr. Bounderby might take 
the opportunity of seeing how the Hands got on in those 
parts, and whether they, too, required to be fed with gold 
spoons; the happy jjair departed for the railroad. The 
Bride, in passing downstairs, dressed for her journey, found 
Tom waiting for her — flushed, either with his feelings or 
the vinous part of the breakfast. 

“ What a game girl you are, to be such a first-rate sister. 
Loo!” whispered Tom. 

She clung to him as slie should liave clung to some far 
better nature that day, and was a little shaken in her re- 
served composure for the first time. 

*‘01d Bounderby’ s quite ready,” said Tom. Time’s 
up. Good bye! I shall be on the look-out for you, when 
you come back. I say, my dear Loo! An’t it uncom- 
monly jolly now ! ” 


irWJ OF THE FIRST BOOK. 



BOOK THE SECOND -REAPINa 


CHAPTER I. 

EFFECTS IN THE BANK, 

A SUNNY midsummer day. There was such a thing some- 
times, even in Coketowii. 

Seen from a distance in such weather, Coketown lay 
shrouded in a haze of its own, which appeared impervious 
to the sun’s rays. You only knew the town was there, be- 
cause you knew there could have been no such sulky blotch 
Upon the prospect without a town. A blur of soot and 
smoke, now confusedly tending this way, now that way, 
now aspiring to the vault of Heaven, now murkily creep- 
ing along the earth, as the wind rose and fell, or changed 
its quarter: a dense formless jumble, with sheets of cross 
light in it, that showed nothing but masses of darkness : — 
Coketown in the distance was suggestive of itself, though 
not a brick of it could be seen. 

The wonder was, it was there at all. It had been ruined 
so often, that it was amazing how it had borne so many 
shocks. Surely there never was such fragile china-ware 
as that of which the millers of Coketown were made. 
Handle them never so lightly, and they fell to pieces with 
such ease that you might suspect them of having been 
flawed before. They were ruined, when they were required 
to send labouring children to school ; they were ruined, 
when inspectors were appointed to look into their works ; 
they were ruined, when such inspectors considered it doubt- 
ful whether they were quite justified in chopping people up 
wdth their machinery ; they were utterly undone, whto it 
was hinted that perhaps they need not always make quite 
so much smoke. Besides Mr. Bounderby’s gold spoon 
which was generally received in Coketown, another preva- 
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lent fiction was very popular there. It took the form of a 
threat. Whenever a Coketowner felt he was ill-used — that 
is to say, whenever he was not left entirely alone, and it 
was proposed to hold him accountable for the consequences 
of any of his acts — he was sure to come out with the awful 
menace, that he would ^‘sooner pitch his property into the 
Atlantic. This had terrified the Home Secretary within 
an inch of his life, on several occasions. 

However, the Coketowners were so patriotic after all, 
that they never had pitched their property into the Atlantic 
yet, but, on tlie contrary, had been kind enough to take 
mighty good care of it. So there it was, in the haze yon- 
der; and it increased and multiplied. 

The streets were hot and dusty on the summer day, and 
the sun was so bright that it even shone through the heavy 
vapour drooping over Coketown, and could not be looked 
at steadily. Stokers emerged from low underground door- 
ways into factory yards, and sat on steps, and posts, and 
palings, Aviping their swarthy visages, and contemplating 
coals. The whole town seemed to be frying in oil. There 
was a stifling siiudl of hot oil everywliere. Tlie steam- 
engines shone with it, the dresses of the Hands were soiled 
Avith it, the mills throughout their many stories oozed and 
trickled it. The atmosphere of those Fairy palaces Avas 
like the breath of the simoom : and their inhabitants, wast- 
ing with heat, toiled languidly in the desert. But no tem- 
perature made the melancholy mad elephants more mad or 
more sane. Tiieir Avearisome heads Avent up and down at 
the same rate, in hot Aveather and cold, Avet Aveathev .and 
dry, fair Aveather and foul. The measured motion of their 
shadows on the Avails, Avas the substitute CoketoAAUi had to 
shoAV for the shadoAvs of rustling Avoods ; Avhile, for the 
summer hum of insects, it could offer, all the year round, 
from the daAvn of Monday to the iiight of Saturday, the 
whirr of shafts and Avheels. 

DroAVsily they Avhirred .all through this sunny day, mak- 
ing the passenger more sleepy and more hot as he passed 
the humming walls of the mills. Sun-blinds, and sprink- 
lings of water, a little cooled the main streets and the 
shops; but the mills, and the courts and alleys, baked at a 
fierce heat. Down upon the river that was black and thick 
with dye, some CoketoAAui boys Avho Avere at large — a rare 
sight there — rowed a crazy boat, which made a spumous 
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track upon the water as it jogged along, while every dip of 
aii oar stirred up vile smells. But the sun itself, however 
beneficent, generally, was less kind to Coketown than hard 
frost, and rarely looked intently into any of its closer re- 
gions without engendering more death than life. So does 
the eye of Heaven itself become an evil eye, when incapa- 
ble or sordid hands are interposed between it and the things 
it looks upon to bless. 

Mrs. Sparsit sat in her afternoon apartment at the Bank, 
on the shadier side of the frying street. Office-hours were 
over: and at that period of the day, in warm weatlier, she 
usually embellished witli her genteel presence, a managerial 
board-room over the public office. Her own private sitting- 
room was a story higher, at the window of which post of 
observatk>n she was ready, every morning, to greet Mr. 
Bouiiderby, as he came across the road, with the sympa- 
thising recognition appro])riate to a Victim. He had been 
married now a year ; and Mrs. S])arsit had never released 
liiiii froan her determined laity a moment. 

The Bank offered no violence to the wholesome monotony 
of the town. It was another red brick house, with black 
mitside shutters, green inside blinds, a black street-door uj) 
two white steps, a brazen door-plate, and a brazen door- 
handle full stop. It was a size larger than Mr. Bounderby^s 
house, as othei* houses were from a size to half a dozen sizes 
smaller; in all other particulars, it was strictly according 
to pattern. 

Mrs. Sparsit was conscious that by coming in the evening- 
tide among the desks and writing implements, she shed a 
feminine, not to say also aristocratic,* grace upon the office. 
Seated, with her needlework or netting apparatus, at the 
window, she had a self -laudatory sense of correcting, by 
her ladylike deportment, the rude business aspect of the 
place. With this impression of her interesting character 
upon her, Mrs. Sparsit considered herself, in some sort, the 
Bank Fairy. Tlie townspeople who, in their passing and 
repassing, saw her there, regarded her as the Bank Dragon 
keeping watch over the treasures of the mine. 

What those treasures were, Mrs. Sparsit knew as little 
as they did. Gold and silver coin, precious paper, secrets 
that if divulged would bring vague destruction upon vague 
persons (generally, however, people whom she disliked), 
were the chief items in her ideal catalogue thereof. For 
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tlie rest, she knew that after office-hours, she reigned su- 
preme over all the office furniture, and over a locked-up 
iron room witli three locks, against the door of which strong 
chamber tlie light porter laid his head every night, on a 
truckle bed, that disappeared at cockcrow. Further, she 
was lady paramount over certain vaults in the basement, 
sharply spiked off from communication with the predatory 
world; and over the relics of the current day’s work, con- 
sisting of blots of ink, Avorn-out ])ens, fragments of wafers, 
and scraps of ]uiper torn so small, that nothing interesting 
could ever be dcciphenul on them when Mrs. Sparsit tried. 
Lastly, she was guardian over a little armoury of cutlasses 
and carbines, arrayed in vengeful order above one of the 
official chimney-pieces; and ov^er that respectable tradition 
never to bo Re})aratcd fi-om a jdacc of business claiming to 
be wealthy — a row of iire-buckets — vessels calculated to be 
of no physical utility on any occasion, but observed to ex- 
ercise a lino moral intliience, almost ecpial to bullion, on 
most beholders. 

A deaf serving- woman and alight ])orter completed Mrs. 
Sparsit’s empire. The deaf serving-woman was rumoured 
to be Avealthy; aud a saying l)ad for years gone about 
among the low^er orders of Coketown, that she would be 
murdered some night Avhen the Bank Avas shut, for the sake 
of her money. Jt was generally considered, indeed, that 
she had been due some time, and ought to have fallen long 
ago; but she had kept her life, and her situation, Avith au 
ill-conditioned tenacity that occasioned much offence and 
disappointment. 

Mrs. Sparsit’s tea Avas just set for her on a pert little 
table, Avith its tripod of legs in an attitude, which she iusiuu- 
ated after ollice-hours, into the company of the stern, 
leathern- topped, long board-table that bestrode the middle 
of the room. The light i^ortcr placed the tea-tray on it, 
knuckling his forcdiead as a form of homage. 

Thank you, Bitzer,” said Mrs. Sparsit. 

Thank yoit^ ma’am,” returned the light porter. IJe 
Avas a very light porter indeed ; as light as in the days 
when he blinkingly defined a horse, for girl number twenty. 

‘‘ All is shut up, Bitzer? ” said Mrs, Sparsrt. 

“ All is shut up, ma’am.” 

“ And what,” said Mrs. Sparsit, pouring out her tea, “is 
the news of the day? Anything? ” 
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ma^am, I can’t say that I have heard anything 
particular. Our people are a bad lot, ma’am ; but that is 
no news, unfortunately.” 

What are the restless wretches doing now? ” asked Mrs. 
Sparsit. 

Merely going on in the old way, ma’am. Uniting, and 
leaguing, and engaging to stand by one another.” 

‘‘It is much to be regretted,” said ]\[rs. Sparsit, making 
her nose more Itoiuan and her eyebrows more ( ■oriolanian 
in the strength of her severity, “that the united masters 
allow of any such class-combinations.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Bitzer. 

“ Being united themselves, they ought one and all to set 
their faces against employing any man who is united with 
any other man,” said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“They have done tliat, ma’am,” returned Bitzer; “but 
it rather fell through, mahnn.” 

“ I do not pretend to understand these things,” said Mrs. 
Sjmrsit, with dignity, “niy lot having been signally cast in 
a widely different sphere; and Mr. Sparsit, as a Bowler, 
being also quite out of the pale of any such dissensions. I 
only know that these people must be conquered, and that 
it’s high time it was done, once for all.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” returned Bitzer, with a demonstration of 
great respect for Mrs. Sparsit’s oracular authority. “ You 
couldn’t put it clearer, I am sure, ma’am.” 

As this was liis usual hour for having a little confidential 
chat with Mrs. Sparsit, and as he had already caught her 
eye and seen that she was going to ask him something, he 
made a pretence of arranging the rulers, inkstands, and so 
forth, while that lady went on with her tea, glancing through 
the open window, down into the street. 

“lias it been a busy day, Bitzer?” asked Mrs. Sparsit. 

“ Not a very busy day, my lady. About an average day. ” 
He now and then slided into my lady, instead of ma’am, as 
an involuntary acknowledgment of Mrs. Sparsit’s j)ersoual 
dignity and claims to reverence. 

“ The clerks,” said Mrs. Sparsit, carefully brushing an 
imperceptible crumb of bread and butter from her left-hand 
mitten, “are trustworthy, punctual, and industrious, of 
course?” 

. “Yes, ma’am, pretty fair, ma’am. With the usual ex- 
ception.” 
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He held the respectable office of general spy and informer 
in the establishment, for which volunteer service he received 
a present at Christmas, over and above his weekly wage. 
II(^ had grown into an extremely clear-headed, cautious, 
prudent young man, who was safe to rise in the world. 
His mind was so exactly regulated, that he had no affec- 
tions or passions. All his proceedings were the result of 
the nicest and coldest calculation ; and it was not without 
cause that Mrs. Sparsit habitually observed of him, that he 
was a young man of the steadiest principle she had ever 
known. Having satisfied himself, on his father’s death, 
that his mother had a right of settlement in Coketown, this 
young economist had asserted that right for her with such 
a steadfast adherence to the principle of the case, that she 
had been shut up in the workhouse ever since. It must be 
admitted that he allowed her half a pound of tea a year, 
which was weak in him : first, because all gifts have an in- 
evitable tendency to ])au])erise the recipient, and secondly, 
because his only reasonable transaction in that commodity 
would have been to buy it for as little as he could possibly 
give, and sell it for as much as he could possibly get; it 
having been clearly ascertained by philosophers that in this 
is comprised tlie whole duty of man — not a part of man’s 
duty, but the whole. 

Pretty fair, ma’am. With the usual exception, ma’am, 
repeated Ifitzer. 

“Ah — h! ” said Mrs. Sparsit, shaking her head over her 
tea-cup, and taking a long gulp. 

“Mr. Thomas, ma’am, I doubt Mr. Thomas very much, 
ma’am, I don’t like his ways at all.” 

“ Bitzev,” said Mrs. Sparsit, in a very impressive man- 
ner, “ do you recollect my having said anything to you re- 
specting names? ” 

“ I beg your 2)ardon, ma’am. It’s quite true that you did 
object to names being used, and they’re always best avoided.” 

“ Please to remember that I have a charge here,” said 
Mrs, Sparsit, with her air of state. “ I hold a trust here, 
Bitzer, under Mr. Bonn derby. However improbable both 
Mi. Bomiderby and myself might have deemed it years ago, 
that he would ever become my patron, making me an 
annual compliment, I cannot but regard him in that light. 
Prom Mr. Bounderby I have received every acknowledg- 
ment of my social station, and every recognition of my 
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family descent, that I could possibly expect. More, far 
more. Therefore, to my patron I would be scrupulously 
true. And I do not consider, I will not consider, I cannot 
consider, said Mrs. Sparsit, with a most extensive stock 
on hand of honour and morality, ^^that I should be scrupu- 
lously true, if I allowed names to be mentioned under this 
roof, that are unfortunately — most unfortunatejy — no doubt 
of that — connected with his.” 

Bitzer knuckled his forehead again, and again begged 
pardon. 

“ No, Bitzer,” continued Mrs. Sparsit, say an individual, 
and I will hear you ; say Mr. Thomas, and you must ex- 
cuse me.” 

“ With the usual exception, ma'am,” said Bitzer, trying 
back, ^^of an individual.” 

“Ah — h!” Mrs. Sparsit repeated the ejaculation, the 
shake of the head over her tea-cup, and the long gulp, as 
taking up the conversation again at the point where it had 
been interrupted. 

“An individual, ma'am,” said Bitzer, “has never been 
what he ought to have been, since he first came into the 
place. He is a dissipated, extravagant idler. He is not 
worth his salt, ma'am. He wouldn't get it either, if he 
hadn't a friend and relation at court, ma'am! ” 

“Ah — h!” said Mrs. Sparsit, with another melancholy 
shake of her head. 

“I only hope, ma'am,” j)ursued Bitzer, “that his friend 
and relation may not supply him with the means of carry- 
ing on. Otherwise, ma'am, we know out of whose pocket 
that money comes.” 

“Ah — h! ” sighed Mrs. Sparsit again, with another mel- 
ancholy shake of her head. 

“ He is to be pitied, ma'am. The last party I have al- 
luded to, is to be pitied, ma'am,” said Bitzer. 

“ Yes, Bitzer,” said Mrs. Sparsit. “ I have always pitied 
the delusion, ahvays.” 

“ As to an individual, ma'am,” said Bitzer, dropping his 
voice and drawing nearer, “he is as improvident as any 
of the people in this town. And you know what their 
improvidence is, ma'am. No one could wish to know it 
better than a lady of your eminence does.” 

“ They would do well,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, “ to take 
example by you, Bitzer, ” 
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Thank you, ina^am. But, since you do refer to me, 
now look at me, ma’am. I have put by a little, ma’am, 
already. That gratuity which I receive at Christmas, 
ma’am ; I never touch it. I don’t even go the length of 
my wages, though they’re not high, ma’am. Why can’t 
they do as I have done, ma’am? What one person can do, 
another Qan do.” 

This, again, was among the fictions of Coke town. Any 
capitalist there, who had made sixty thousand pounds out 
of sixpence, always professed to wonder why the sixty thou- 
sand nearest Hands didn’t each make sixty thousand pounds 
out of sixpem^e, and more or less reproached them every 
one for not accomplishing the little feat. What I did you 
can do. Wliy don’t you go and do it? 

“As to their wanting recreations, ma’am,” said Bitzer, 
“it’s stuff and nonsense. / don’t want recreations. 1 
never did, and I never shall: 1 don’t like ’em. As to 
their combining together; there arc many of them, I have 
no doubt, that by Avatching and informing upon one another 
could earn a trifle noAV and then, Avlietlnu* in money or good 
will, and improve their livelihood. Then, why don’t they 
improve it, ma’am! It’s the first consideration of a ra- 
tional creature, and it’s what they pretend to want,” 

“ Pretend ind(ied ! ” said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“1 am sure wo ai e constantly liearing, ma’am, till it be- 
comes quite nauseous, concerning their wives and families,” 
said Bitzer. “ Why look at me, ma’am! I don’t want a 
wife mid family. Why should they? ” 

“ Because they are imiirovident,” said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” returned Bitzer, “that’s where it is. If 
they were more provident and less perverse, ma’am, Avhat 
would they do? They would say, ^ While my hat covers 
my family,’ or Svhile my bonnet covers iny family,’ — as 
the case miglit be, ma’am — ‘ I liave only one to feed, and 
that’s the person I most like to feed.’ ” 

“To be sure,” assented Mrs. Sparsit, eating muffin. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Bitzer, knuckling his fore- 
head again, in return for the favour of Mrs. Sparsit’s im- 
proving conversation. “ Would you wish a little more hot 
water, ma’am, or is there anything else I could fetch 
you? ” 

“Nothing just now, Bitzer.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am. I shouldn’t wish to disturb you 
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at youj^ j^ieals, ma^am, particularly tea, knowing your par- 
tiality for it,^^ said Bitzer, craning a little to look over into 
the street from where he stood; ‘^biit there’s a gentleman 
been looking up here for a minute or so, ma’am, and he has 
come across as if he was going to knock. That is his knock, 
ma’am, no doubt.” 

He stepped to the window ; and looking out, and draw- 
ing in his head again, contirmed himself with, Yes, ma’am. 
Would you wish the gentleman to be shown in, ma’am? ” 

1 don’t know who it can be,” said Mrs. Sparsit, wiping 
her mouth and arranging her mittens. 

‘‘A stranger, ma’am, evidently.” 

What a stranger (jan want at the Bank at this time of 
the evening, unless he comes upon some business for which 
he is too late, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Sparsit, ‘‘but I 
hold a charge in this establishment from ]Mr. Bounderby, 
and I will never shrink from it. If to see him is any part 
of the duty I have accepted, I will see him. Use your own 
discretion, Bitzer.” 

Here the visitor, all unconscious of Mrs. Sparsit \s mag- 
nanimous words, repeated his knock so loudly that the light 
porter hastened down to open the door; wliile Mrs. Sparsit 
took the precaution of concealing her little table, with all 
its appliances ui)on it, in a cupboai d, and then decamped 
upstairs, that she might api)ear, if needful, with the greater 
dignity. 

“ Jf you please, ma’am, the gentleman would wish to see 
you,” said Bitzer, with his light eye at Mrs. Sparsifc’s key- 
hole. So, Mrs. Sparsit, who had improved the interval by 
touching up her cap, took her classical features downstairs 
again, and entered the board-room in the manner of a Ko- 
man matron going outside the city walls to treat with an 
invading general. 

The visitor having strolled to the window, and being 
then engaged in looking carelessly out, was as unmoved by 
this impressive entry as man could possibly be. He stood 
whistling to himself with all imaginable coolness, with his 
hat still on, and a certain air of exhaustion upon him, in 
part arising from excessive summer, and in part from exces- 
sive gentility. For it was to be seen with half an eye that 
he was a thorough gentleman, made to the model of the 
time ; weary of everything, and putting no more faith in 
anything than Lucifer. 
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‘‘I believe, sir,^^ quoth Mrs. Sparsit, ^^you wished to see 

I beg your pardon/’ he said, turning and removing his 
hat; ‘‘pray excuse me.” 

“ lluinph I ” thought Mrs. Sparsit, as she made a stately 
bend. “ Five-and-thirty, good-looking, good figure, good 
teeth, good voice, good breeding, well-dressed, dark hair, 
bold ey(?s.” All which Mrs, Sparsit observed in her wom- 
anly way — ^like the Sultan who put his head in the pail of 
water — merely in dip})ing down and coming up again, 

“Please to bo seated, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“Thank you. Allow me.” He placed a chair for her, 
but remained himself carelessly lounging against the table. 
“ 1 hd’t my servant at the railway looking after the luggage 
— very heavy train and vast quantity of it in the van — and 
strolled on, looking about me. Exceedingly odd i)lace. 
Will you allow me to ask you if it’s alioiujs as black as 
this? ” 

“ In general much blacker,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, in her 
iiiicom])romising way. 

“Is it i)o.ssible! Excuse me: you are not a native, E 
think?” 

“No, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit. “It was once my 
good or ill fortune, as it may be — before I became a widow 
— to move in a vei-y different sphere. MV husband was a 
Powler.” 

“ Peg you! pardon, really ! ” said the stranger. “ Was — ? ” 

Mrs. Sparsit repeated, “A Powler.” 

“Powler Family,” said the stranger, after reflecting a 
few moments. Mrs. Sparsit signified assent. The stranger 
seemed a little more fatigued than before. 

“ You must be very much bored here? ” was the inference 
he drew from the communication. 

“I am the servant of circumstances, sir,” said Mrs. Spar- 
sit, “and I liavo long adajited myself to the governing 
power of my life.” 

“Very philosophical,” returned the stranger, “and very 
exemplary and laudable, and — ” It seemed to be scarcely 
worth his while to finish the sentence, so he played with 
his watch-chain wearily, 

“May 1 be permitted to ask, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, “to 
what 1 am indebted for the favour of — ” 

“ Assuredly,” said the stranger. “Much obliged to you 
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for reminding me. I am the bearer of a letter of introduc- 
tion to Mr. Bonn derby the banker. Walking through this 
extraordinary black town, while they were getting dinner 
ready at the hotel, I asked a fellow whom I met; one of 
the working people ; who appeared to have been taking a 
shower-bath of something flnfty, which I assume to be the 
raw material — ” 

Mrs. Sparsit inclined her head. 

— Raw material — where Mr. Boimderby, the banker, 
might reside. Upon which, misled no doubt by the word 
Banker, he directed me to the Bank. — Fact being, I pre- 
sume, that Mr. Hounderby the Banker, does not reside in 
the edifice in wliicli I have tlie honour of offering this ex- 
planation? ’’ 

‘^No, sir,’’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, does not.” 

Thank you. I had no intention of delivering 1113" letter 
at the present moment, nor have I. But strolling on to the 
Bank to kill time, and having the good fortune to observe 
at the window,” towards which he languidly waved his 
hand, then slightly bowed, a lady of a very superior and 
agreeable appearance, I considered that I could not do bet- 
ter than take the liberty of asking that lady where Mr. 
Bounderby the Banker does live. Winch I accordingly 
venture, with all suitable apologies, to do.” 

The inattention and indolence of his manner were suffi- 
ciently relieved, to Mrs. Sparsit’ s thinking, by a certain 
gallantry at ease, which offered her homage too. Here he 
was, for instance, at this moment, all^but sitting on the 
table, and yet lazily bending over her, as if ho acknowl- 
edged an attraction in her that made her charming — in her 
way. 

Banks, I know, are always suspicious, and officially 
must be,” said the stranger, whoso lightness and smooth- 
ness of speech were pleasant likewise ; suggesting matter 
far more sensible and humorous than it ever contained — 
which was perhaps a shrewd device of the founder of this 
numerous sect, whosoever may have been that great man: 
^Hherefore I may observe that my letter — here it is — is 
from the member for this place — Gradgrind — whom I have 
had the pleasure of knowing in London.” 

Mrs. Sparsit recognised the hand, intimated that such 
confirmation was quite unnecessary, and gave Mr. Bounds 
erby’s address, with all needful clues .and directions in aid. 
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Thousand thanks/^ said the stranger. course you 

know the Banker well?” 

‘^Yes, sir,” rejoined Mrs. Sparsit. “In my dependent 
relation towards him, I have known him ten years.” 

“Quite an eternity! I think he married GradgriiuVs 
daughter? ” 

“ IVs,” said Mrs. Sparsit, suddenly compressing her 
mouth, “ he had that — honour.” 

“The lady is quite a philosopher, ram told? ” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit. ‘‘Is she?” 

“ Excuse my im])ortinent curiosity,” pursued the stranger, 
fluttering over IMrs. Sparsit\s eyebrows, with a propitiatory 
air, “but y(ni know the family, and know the world. 1 
am about to know the family, and may have much to do 
with tlunn. Is the lady so very alarming? Her father 
gives her such a i)ortentously hard-headed reputation, that 
1 have a burning desire to know. Is she absolutely unap- 
proachable? Bepellently and stunningly clever? I see, 
by your meaning smile, you think not. You have poured 
balm into my anxious soul. As to age, now. Forty! 
Five-and-thirty ? ” 

Mrs. S])arsit laughed outright, “A chit,” said she. 
“Not twenty when she was married.” 

“I give you my lionour, Mrs. Powler,” returned the 
stvanger, detaching himself from the table, “that I never 
was so astonished iii my life! ” 

It really cl id seem to impress him, to the utmost extent 
of his caxiacity of being impressed. Ho looked at his in- 
formant for full a quarttu- of a minute, and appeared to 
have the surprise in his mind all the time. “ I assure you, 
Mrs. Powler,” he then said, much exhausted, “that the 
father’s manner prepared me for a grim and stony matu- 
rity, I am obliged to you, of all things, for correcting so 
absurd a mistake. Pray excuse my intrusion. Many 
thanks. Good day ! ” 

He bowed himself out; and Mrs. Sparsit, hiding in th^ 
window curtain, saw him languishing down the street on 
the shady side of the way, observed of all the town. 

“ What do you think of the gentleman, Bitzer? ” she 
asked the light porter, when he came to take away. 

“ Spends a deal of money on his dress, ma^ain.” 

^ “ It must be admitted,” said Mrs, Sparsit, “ that it^s very 
tasteful.” 
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^^Yes, ma’am,” returned Bitzer, that’s worth the 
money.” 

‘^Besides which, ma’am,” resumed Bitzer, while he was 
polishing the table, “he looks to me as if he gamed.” 

“It’s immoral to game,” said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“It’s ridiculous, ma’am,” said Bitzer, “because the 
chances are against the pla3"ors.” 

Whether it was that the heat prevented Mrs. Sparsit 
from working, or whether it was that her hand was out,* 
she did no work that night. She sat at the window, when 
the suii began to sink behind the smoke ; she sat there, 
when the smoke was biiriiiug red, when the colour faded 
from it, when darkm*ss seemed to rise slowly out of the 
ground, and creep upward, u])ward, up to tlie house-tops, 
up the church steeple, up to the suiiuiiits of tlui factory 
chimnej^s, up to tlie sky. Wilhout a candle in the room, 
Mrs. Sparsit sat at the window, with her hands before her, 
not thinking much of the sounds of evening; the whooping 
of boys, the barking of dogs, the rumbling of wheels, the 
steps and voices of passengers, the slirill street cries, the 
clogs lipon the pavement when it was their lionr for going 
by, tlie shutting-up of shop-shutters. Not until the light 
porter announced that licr nocturnal sweetbread was ready, 
did Mrs. Sparsit arouse herself from her reverie, and con- 
vey lier dense black e^^ebrows — by that time creased witlr 
meditation, as if they needed ironing out — ujistairs. 

“ 0, you Fool ! ” said Mrs. Sparsit, when she was alone 
at her supper. Whom she meant, slie did not say; but she 
could scarcely have meant the sw(*etl)read. 


CHAPTEK II. 

MR. JAMES IIARTJIOUSE. 

The Gradgrind party wanted assistance in cutting the* 
throats of the Graces. They went about recruiting ; and 
where could thej’^ enlist recruits more hopefully, than among 
the fine gentlemen who, having found out everything to be- 
worth nothing, were equally ready for anything? 

Moreover, the healthy spirits who had mounted to this, 
sublime height were attractive to many of the Gradgrind 
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school. They liked fine gentlemen ; they pretended that 
they did not, but they did. They became exhausted in 
imitation of them ; and they yaw-yawed in their speech 
like them ; and they served out, with an enervated air, the 
little mouldy rations of i)olitical economy, on which they 
regaled their disciples. There never before was seem on 
earth such a wondeiful hybrid race as was thus produced. 

Among the fine gentlemen not regularly belonging to the 
Gradgrind school, there was one of a good family and a 
better appearance, with a hapx)y turn of humour which had 
told immensely with the House of Commons on the occa- 
sion of his entertaining it with his (and the Board of Di- 
rectors’) view of a railway accident, in which the most 
careful olficers (n er known, employed by the most liberal 
managers ever heard of, assisted by the finest mechanical 
contrivances ever devised, the whole in action on the best 
line ever constructed, had killed five people and wounded 
thirty-two, by a (‘.asualty'' without which the excellence of 
the whole system would have been positively incomplete. 
Among the slain was a cow, and among the scattered arti- 
cles unowned, a widow’s cap. And the lionourable mem- 
ber had so tickled tlu^ House (whic)i has a delicate sense of 
humour) by putting the cap on the cow, that it became im- 
patient of any serious reference to the Coroner’s Inquest, 
and brought the railway off with Cheers and Laughter. 

Now, this gentleman had a younger brother of still bet- 
ter appearance tlian himself, who had tried life as a Cornet 
of Dragoons, and found it a bore; and had afterwards tried 
it in the train of an English minister abroad, and found it 
a bore ; and had then strolled to Jerusalem, and got bored 
there ; and had then gone yachting about the world, and 
got bored everywhere. To whom this honourable and jocu- 
lar member fraternally said one day, ‘STem, there’s a good 
opening among the hard Fact fellows, and they want men. 
I wonder you don’t go in for statistics.” Jem, rathef 
taken by the novelty of the idea, and very hard up for a 
change, was as ready to go in ” for statistics as for any- 
thing else. So, he went in. He coached himself up with 
a blue book or two ; and his brother put it about among the 
hard Fact fellows, and said, ‘‘ If you want to bring in, for 
any place, a handsome dog who can make you a devilish 
good speech, look after my brother Jem, for hes your 
man.” After a few dashes in the public meeting way, Mr, 
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Gradgrind and a council of political sages approved of Jem, 
and it was resolved to send him down to Coketowii, to be- 
come known there and in the neighbourhood. Hence the 
letter Jem had last night shown to Mrs. Sparsit, which Mr. 
Bounderby now held in his hand; superscribed, ‘‘Josiah 
Bounderby, Esquire, Banker, Coketown. Specially to in- 
troduce James Harthouse, Plsquire. Thomas Gradgrind.’^ 

Within an hour of the receipt of this despatch and Mr. 
James nartl]Ouse\s card, Mr. Bounderby put on his hat and 
went down to the Hotel. There he found Mr. James Hart- 
house looking out of window, in a state of mind so discon- 
solate, that he was already half disposed to go in for 
something else. 

‘‘My name, sir,^’ said his visitor, “is Josiah Bounderby, 
of Coketown. 

Mr. James Harthouse was very hapi)y indeed (though he 
scarcely looked so), to iiave a pleasure he had long ex- 
l>ectcd. 

“Coketown, sir,” said Bounderby, obstinately taking a 
chair, “ is not the kind of place you have been accustomed 
to. Therefore, if you will allow me — or whether you will 
or not, for I am aj^lain man — 1^11 tell you something about 
it before we go any further.” 

Mr, Harthouse would be charmed. 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said Bounderby. “I don’t 
promise it. First of all, you see our smoke. That’s meat 
and drink to us. It’s the healthiest thing in the world in 
all respects, and particularly for the lungs. If you are one 
of those who want us to consume it, I differ from you. We 
are not going to wear the bottoms of our boilers out any 
faster than we wear ’em out now, for all the humbugging 
sentiment in Great Britain and Ireland.” 

By way of “ going in ” to the fullest extent, Mr. Hart- 
house rejoined, “ Mr. Bounderby, I assure you I am entirely 
and completely of your way of thinking. On conviction.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” said Bounderby. “Kow, you 
have heard a lot of talk about the work in our mills, no 
doubt. You have? Very good. I’ll state the fact of it 
to you. It’s the pleasantest work there is, and it’s the 
lightest work there is, and it’s the best paid work there is. 
More than that, we couldn’t improve the mills themselves, 
unless we laid down Turkey carpets on the floors. Which 
we’re not a going to do.” 
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‘‘Ml*. Bouiiderby, perfectly right. 

“Lastly/^ said Bouriderby, ^‘as to our Hands. Theresa 
not a Hand in this town, sir, man, woman, or child, but 
has one ultimate object in life. That object is, to be fed 
on turtle soup and venison with a gold spoon. Now, they’re 
not a going — none of ’em — ever to be fed on turtle soup 
and venison with a gold spoon. And now you know the 
place. ” 

Mr. Hartliouse j)rofessed himself in the highest degree 
instructed and refreshed, by this condensed epitome of the 
Avhole Coketown question. 

“Why, you see,” replied Mr. Bounderby, “it suits my 
disposition to have a full understanding with a man, par- 
ticularly with a public man, wlien 1 make his acquaintance. 
I have only one thing more to say to you, Mr. llarthouse, 
before assuring you of the pleasure with which 1 shall re- 
spond, to the utmost of my poor ability, to my friend Tom 
GradgriiuVs letter of introduction. You are a man of 
family. Don’t you deceive yourself by supposing for a 
moment that T am a man of family. 1 am a bit of dirty 
riff-raff, and a genuine scrap of tag, rag, and bobtail.” 

If anything could liave exalted Jem’s interest in Mr. 
Bounderby, it would have been this very circumstance. 
Or, so he told him. 

“So now,” said Bounderby, “avc may shake hands on 
equal terms. I say, equal terms, because although I know 
what I am, and the exact depth of the gutter I have lifted 
myself out of, better than any man does, I am as proud as 
you are. I am just as inoud as you are. Having now as- 
serted my independence in a proper manner, I may come to 
how do you find yourself, and I hope you’re pretty Avell,” 

The better, Mr. llarthouse gave him to understand as 
they shook hands, for the salubrious air of Coketown. Mr. 
Bounderby received the answer with favour. 

“Perhaps you know,” said he, “or perhaps you don’t^ 
know, I married Tom Gradgrind’s daughter. If you have 
nothing better to do than to wallc up-town with me, I shall 
be glad to introduce you to Tom Gradgrind’s daughter.” 

“Mr. Bounderby,” said Jem, “you anticipate my dearest 
wishes.” 

They went out without further discourse ; and Mr. Bound- 
erby piloted the new acquaintance Avho so strongly con- 
trasted with him, to the private led brick dwelling, with 
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the black outside shutters, the green inside blinds, and the 
black street door up the two white steps. In the drawing- 
room of which mansion, there presently entered to them 
the most remarkable girl Mr. James JIarthouse had ever 
seen. She was so constrained, and yet so careless ; so re- 
served, and yet so watchful ; so cold and proud, and yet 
so sensitively ashamed of her husbaiuVs braggart humility 
— from which she shrunk as if every example of it were a 
cut or a blow; that it was quite a new sensation to observe 
her. In face she was no less remarkable than in manner. 
Her features were handsome, but their natural play was 
so locked up, that it seemed impossible to guess at their 
genuine expression. Utterly indilferent, perfectly self- 
reliant, never at a loss, and yet never at her ease, with her 
figure in company with them theie, and her mind appar- 
ently quite alone — it was c f no use going in ” yet awhile 
to comprehend this giil, for she baffled all penetration. 

From the mistress of the house, the visitor glanced to 
the house itself. Th(‘re was no mute sign of a woman in 
the room. No graceful little adornment, no fanciful little 
device, however trivial, anywhere expressed her influence. 
Cheerless and comfortless, boastfully and doggedly rich, 
there the room stared at its present occupants, uusoftened 
and unrelieved by the least trace of any womanly occupa- 
tion. As Mr. Bouuderby stood in the midst of his house- 
hold gods, so those unrelenting divinities occupied their 
places around Mr. Bounderby, and they were worthy of 
one another, and well matched. 

‘^This, sir,’^ said Bounderby, ‘4s my wife, Mrs. Bound- 
erby: Tom Gradgrind^s eldest daughter. Loo, Mr. James 
Harthouse. Mr. Harthouse has joined your f ather^s muster- 
roll. If he is not Tom Gradgrind^s colleague before long, 
I believe we shall at least hear of him in connection with 
one of our neighbouring towns. You observe, Mr. Ilart- 
iJbuse, that my wife is my junior. I don^t know what she 
saw in me to marry me, but she saw something in me, I 
suppose, or she wouldn’t have married me. She has lots 
of expensive knowledge, sir, political and otherwise. If 
you want to cram for anything, I should be troubled to 
lecommend you to a better adviser than Loo Bounderby.” 

To a more agreeable adviser, or one from whom he would 
be more likely to learn, Mr. Harthouse could never be 
recommended. 

22 
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Come ! said his host. ‘‘ If you’re in the compliment- 
ary line, you’ll get on here, for you’ll meet with no com- 
petition. I have never been in the way of learning compli- 
ments myself, and I don’t profess to understand the art of 
paying ’em. In fact, despise ’em. But, your bringing-up 
was differeixt from mine ; mine was a real thing, by George! 
You’re a gentleman, and I don’t i)r(*tend to be one. I am 
Josiah Bounderby of Coketown, and that’s enough for me. 
However, though 1 am not influenced by manners and sta- 
tion, Loo Bounderby may be. Bhe hadn’t my advantages 
— disadvantages you would call ’em, but I call ’em advan- 
tages — so you’ll not waste your power, I dare say.” 

“Mr. Bounderby,” said Jem, turning with a smile to 
Louisa, “is a noble animal in a comparatively natural state, 
quite free from the liarness in which a conventional hack 
like myself works.” 

“You res})e(*t Mr. Bounderby very much,” she quietly 
returned. “ It is natural that you should.” 

He was disgracefully thrown out, for a gentleman who 
had seen so much of the world, and thought, “Now, how 
am I to take this? ” 

“You are going to devote yourself, as I gatlier from 
wliat IMr. Ikjuuderby lias said, to the service of your coun- 
try. You have made up your mind,” said Louisa, still 
standing before him where she had first stopped — in all the 
singular contrariety of her self-possession, and her being 
obviously very ill at ease — “to show the nation the way 
out of all its difficulties.” 

“Mrs. Bounderlxy,” he returned, laughing, “upon my 
honour, no. T will make no sucli pretence to you. I have 
seen a little, here and there, up and down; I have found it 
all to be very worthless, as everybody has, and as some 
confess they have, and some do not; and I am going in for 
your respected father’s opinions — really because I have no 
choice of opinions, and may as well back them as anything 
else.” 

“ Have you none of your own? ” asked Louisa. 

“I have not so much as the slightest predilection left. 
I assure you I attach not the least importance to any opin- 
ions. The result of the varieties of boredom I have under- 
gone is a conviction (unless conviction is too industrious a 
word for the lazy sentiment I entertain on the subject), 
that any set of ideas will do just as much good as any other 
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set, and just as much harm as any other set. There^s an 
English family with ’a charming Italian motto. What will 
be, will be. It^s the only truth going! 

This vicious assumption of honesty in dishonesty — a vice 
so dangerous, so deadly, and so common —seemed, he ob- 
served, a little to impress her in his favour. He followed 
up the advantage, by saying in his pleasantest manner: a 
manner to wliich she might attach as much or as little mean- 
ing as she pleased : The side that can prove anything in 

a line of units, tens, hundreds, and thousands, !Mrs. llound- 
erby, seems to me to afford the most fun, and to give a man 
the best chance. 1 am quite as much attached to it as if I 
believed it. I am quite ready to go in for it, to the same 
extent as if I believed it. And what more could I possibly 
do, if I did believe it! 

You are a singular politician, said Louisa. 

^‘Pardon me; I have not even thatjuerii. We are the 
largest party in the state, J assure you, Mrs. Ihninderby, if 
Avo fell out of our adopt ( 3 d ranks and Aver(3 reviewed to- 
getlier.” 

Mr. Ilounderby, avIlo liad been in danger of bursting in 
silence, interposed here Avith a project for postponing the 
family dinner till half-past six, and taking Mr. James llart- 
liouse in the meantime on a round of visits to tlui voting and 
interesting notabilities of Coketown and its Aucinity. The 
round of Ausits Avas made; and Mr. James Ilarthousc, Avith 
a discreet use of liis blue coaching, came off triumphantly, 
though Avith a considerable accession of boredom. 

in the evening, ho found tlie dinner-table laid for four, 
but they sat down only tliree. It Avas an appropriate o(3ca- 
sion for Mr. Bonn derby to discuss the flavour of the hap^- 
orth of stcAved eels he had purchased in the streets at eight 
years old ; and also of the inferior Avater, sjjecially used for 
laying the dust, Avith Avhich lie had washed down that re- 
past. He likewise entertained his guest over the soup and 
fish, Avith the calculation that he (Bounderby) had eaten in 
his youth at least three horses under the guise of polonies 
and saveloys. These recitals, Jem, in a languid manner, 
received with charming ! every now and then; and they 
probably Avould have de(3ided him to go in ’’ for Jerusalem 
again to-morrow morning, had he been less curious respect- 
ing Louisa. 

‘‘Is there nothing, he thought, glancing at her as she 
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sat at the head of the table, where her youthful figure, 
small and slight, but very graceful, looked as pretty as it 
looked misplaced ; “ is tliere nothing that will move that 
face? 

Yes ! By J iipiter, there was something, and here it was, 
in an unexpected shape. Tom api)eared. She changed as 
the door o])ened, and broke into a beaming smile. 

A l)eautiful smile. Mr. James llarthouse might not have 
thought so much of it, but tliat ho had wondered so long at 
her impassive face. She put out her hand — a pretty little 
soft hand ; and her lingers closed upon her brother’s, as if 
she would have carried tliein to her li])S. 

Ay, ay ? ” thought the visitor. This whelp is the only 
creature she cares for. So, so ! ” 

The whelp was ])resented, and took his chair. The ap- 
pellation was not flattering, but not unmerited. 

“Wlien I was your age, young Tom,” said Bounderby, 
‘‘ T was ])unctual, or I got no dinner! ” 

Wlien you were my age,” returned Tom, ^^you hadn’t 
a wrong balance to get right, and hadn’t to dress after- 
wards.” 

‘‘Never mind that now,” said Bounderby. 

“ Well, then,” grumbled Tom. “Don’t begin with me.” 

“Mrs. Bounderby,” said llarthouse, perfectly hearing 
this understi-ain as it went on ; “your brother’s face is quite 
familiar to me. Can 1 liavii seen liim abroad? Or at some 
public school, perliaps?” 

“No,” she returned, quite interested, “he has never been 
abroad yet, and was educated here, at home. Tom, love, 
I am telling Mr. llarthouse that he never saw you abroad.” 

“No such luck, sir,” said Tom. 

There Avas little enough in him to brighten her face, for 
he was a sullen young fellow, and ungracious in his manner 
even to her. So much the greater must have been the 
solitude of her heart, and her need of some one on wliom to 
bestow it. “ So much the more is this whelp the only creat- 
ure she has ever cared for,” thought Mr. James llarthouse, 
turning it over and over. “ So much the more. So much 
the more.” 

Both in Ills sister’s presence, and after she had left the 
room, the whelp took no pains to hide liis contempt for Mr. 
Bounderby, Avhenever he could indulge it without the obser- 
vation of that independent man, by making wry faces, or 
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(Shutting one eye. Without respoiuUng to these telegraphic 
coinmuuications, Mr. Harthouse encouraged him much in 
the course of the evening, and showed an unusual liking 
for him. At last, when he rose to return to his hotel, and 
was a little doubtful whether he knew the way by night, 
the whelp immediately proffered his services as guide, and 
turned out with him to escort him thither. 


CHAPTER IlL 

THE WHELP. 

It was very remarkable that a young gentleman who had 
been brought up under one continuous system of unnatural 
restraint, should be a hypocrite; but it was certainly tlie 
case with Tom. It was very strange that a young gentle- 
man who had never been left to his own guidance for five 
consecutive minutes, should be incapable at last of govern- 
ing liimself ; but so it was with Tom, It was altogether 
unaccountable that a young gentleman whose imagination 
had been strangled in his cradle, should bo still inconvem 
ienced by its ghost in the form of grovelling sensualities 
but such a monster, beyond all doubt, was Tom. 

you smoke? asked Mr. James Harthouse, when 
they cajne to the hotel. 

believe you! said Tom. 

He could do no less than ask Torn up; ar.d Tom Could 
do no less than go up. Wliat with a cooling drink adapted 
to the weather, but not so w- eak as cool ; and what with a 
rarer tobacco than was to be bought in those parts; Tom 
was soon in a highly free and easy state at his end of the 
sofa, and more than ever dis^^osed to admire his new friend 
at the other end. 

Tom blew his smoke aside, after lie had been smoking a 
little while, and took an observation of his friend. He 
don^t seem to care about his dress,” thought Tom, ^^and 
yet how capitally he does it. What an easy swell he is! ” 

Mr. James Harthouse, happening to catch Tom’s eye, 
remarked that he drank nothing, and filled his glass with 
his own negligent hand. 

Thank’ ee,” said Tom. “ Thank’ ee. Well, Mr. Hart** 

" 4 - 
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house, I hope you have had about a dose of old Bounderby 
to-night. Tom said this with one eye shut up again, and 
looking over his glass knowingly, at his entertainer. 

A very good fellow indeed! ” returned Mr. James Hart- 
house. 

‘^You think so, dou^t you?^^ said Tom. And shut up 
his eye again. 

Mr. James ITarthoiise smiled; and rising from his end of 
the sofa, and lounging with his back against the chimney- 
piece, so that he stood before the empty lire-grate as he 
smoked, in front of Tom and looking down at liiiii, observed : 

What a comical brother-in-law you are!^^ 

AVJiat a comical brother-in-law old Bounderby is, I think 
you mean,’’ said Tom. 

You are a [>ie(!e of caustic, Tom,’’ retorted Mr. James 
llarthouse. 

There was Bomotliiug so very agreeable in being so inti- 
mate with su(‘h a vv^aistcoat; in being called Tom, in such 
an intimate way, by such a vouie ; in being on such off-hand 
terms so soon, with su(*li a pair of whiskers; that Tom was 
uncommonly pleased with himself. 

“Oh! r don’t care for old Bounderby,” said he, “if you 
mean that. I have always called old Bounderby by the 
same name Avdieii 1 have? talked about him, and 1 Iiave 
always thouglit of Iiiiii in tlie same Avay. I am not, going 
to begin to bo })olitc now, about old Bounderby. It Avould 
be rather late in the day.” 

“ Don’t iniud me,’* returned James ; “ but take care Avhen 
his AAnfo is by, you kuoAv^.” 

“His Avife?” said Tom. “My sister Loo? 0 yes!” 
And he laughed, and took a little more of the cooling 
drink. 

James Harthouse contiuiied to lounge in the same place 
and attitude, smoking his cigar in his oavii easy Avay, and 
looking pleasantly at the whelp, as if he knew himself to 
be a kind of agreeable demon AAdio had only to hover over 
liim, and he must give up his^ whole soul if required. It 
certainly did seem that the whelp yielded to this influence. 
He looked at his companion sneakingly, he looked at him 
admiringly, he looked at him boldly, and put up one leg on 
the sofa. 

• “My sister Loo? ” said Tom. “ Site never cared for old 
Bounderby.” 
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That’s the past tense, Toiu,” returned Mr. Janies Hart- 
house, striking the ash from his cigar with his little linger. 

We are in the present tense, now.” 

‘Werb neuter, not to care. Indicative mood, present 
tense. First person singular, I do not care ; second person 
singular, thou dost not care; third person singular, slie 
does not care,” returned Tom. 

^‘Good! Very quaint! ” said his friend. Though you 
don’t mean it.” 

‘^But I do mean it,” cried Tom. “Upon my honcmr! 
Why, you won’t tell mo, Mr. Harthouso, that you r(‘ally 
supi)osed my sister Loo does care for old Bounderby.” 

My dear fellow,” returned the otlier, what am i bound 
to suppose, when 1 lind two married people living in har- 
mony and happiness? ” 

Tom had by this time got both his legs oii the sofa. If 
his second leg had not been already there when he was called 
a dear fellow, he would have put it up at that great stage 
of the conversation. Feeling it necessary to do something 
then, he stretched himself out at greater length, and, 
reclining with the back of his head on the end of the sofa, 
and smoking with an infinite assumption of negligence, 
turned his common face, and not too sober eyes, towards the 
face looking down upon him so carelessly yet so potently. 

You know our governor, Mr. Harthouse,” said Tom, 
•^and therefore you needn’t be surprised that Loo married 
old Bounderby. She never had a lover, and the governor 
proi)osed old Bounderby, and she took him.” 

‘‘ Very dutiful in your interesting sister,” said Mr. James 
Harthouse. 

Yes, but she wouldn’t have been as dutiful, and it 
would not have come off as easily, ” returned the whelp, 
^^if it hadn’t been for me.” 

The tempter merely lifted his eyebrows; but the whelp 
was obliged to go on. 

persuaded her,” he said, with an edifying air of su- 
periority. I was stuck into old Bounderby’s bank (where 
I never wanted to be), and I knew I should get into scrapes 
there, if she put old Bounderby’s pipe out; so I told her 
my wishes, and she came into them. She would do any- 
thing for me. It Avas very game of her, Avasn’t it? ” 

‘‘ It was charming, Tom ! ” ^ 

^^Not that it Avas altogether so important to her as it Avas 
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to me,^^ continued Tom coolly, because my liberty and 
comfort, and perhaps my getting on, depended on it; and 
she had no other lover, and staying at home was like stay' 
ing in jail — especially when I was gone. It wasn^t as if 
she gave up another lover for old Boimderby; but still it 
was a good thing in her/^ ^ 

‘^Perfectly delightful. And she gets on so placidly.^' 

returned Tom, with contemptuous patronage, 
she’s a regular girl. A girl can get on anywhere. She 
has settled down to the life, and she don’t mind. It does 
just as well as another. Besides, though Loo is a girl, 
she’s not a common sort of girl. She can shut herself up 
within herself, ^and tliink — as I have often known her sit 
and watch the fire — for an hour at a stretch.” 

‘^Ay, ay? lias resources of her own,” said Ilarthouse, 
smoking quietly. 

“Not so much of that as you may suppose,” returned 
Tom; “for our govtu'iior had her crammed with all sorts of 
dry bones and sawdust. It’s his s^^stem.” 

“ Formed his daughter on liis own model? ” suggested 
irarthouso. 

“His daughter? Ah! and everybody else. Why he 
formed Me that way,” said Tom. 

“ Impossible I ” 

“He did, though,” said Tom, shaking his head. “I 
mean to say, Mr. Harthouse, that when I first left home 
and went to old Bounderby’s, I was as fiat as a warming- 
pan, and knew no more about life, than any oyster does.” 

“Come, Tom! I can hardly believe that. A joke’s a 
joke.” 

“Upon my soul! ” said the whelp. “ I am serious; I am 
indeed ! ” He smoked with great gravity and dignity for a 
little while, and then added, in a highly complacent tone, 
“Oh! I have picked up a little since. I don’t deny that. 
But I have done it myself; no thanks to the governor.” 

“ And your intelligent sister? ” 

“My intelligent sister is about where she was. She 
used to complain to me that slio had nothing to fall back 
upon, that girls usually fall back upon; and I don’t see 
how she is to have got over that since. But she don’t 
mind,” he sagaciously added, puffing at his cigar again. 
“Girls can always get on, somehow.” 

“ Calliiig at the Bank yesterday evening, for Mr Bound- 
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erby’a address, I found an ancient lady there, who seems 
to entertain great admiration for your sister,” observed Mr. 
James Harthouse, throwing away the last small remnajit 
of the cigar he had now smoked out. 

“Mother Sparsit!” said Tom. “What! you have seen 
her already, have you? ” 

His friend nodded. Tom took his cigar out of his mouth, 
to sliut up his eye (which had grown rather unmanageable) 
with the greater expression, and to tap liis nose several 
times with his linger. 

“Mother Sparsit’s feeling for Loo is luoio tluiu admira- 
tion, 1 should think,” said Tom. “Say affection and de- 
votion. Mother Sparsit never set lier capiat Bouuderby 
when he was a bachelor. Oh no! ” 

These were the last words s])oken by the Avhelp, before a 
giddy drowsiness c.ame upon him, followed by complete 
oblivion. He was roused from the latter stale by an uneasy 
dream of being stirred up with a boot, and also of a voice 
saying: “(!ouie, it’s late. Be off!” 

“Well!” he said, scrambling lioni the sofa. “I must 
take my leave of you though. 1 say. Yours is very good 
tobacco. But it’s too mild.” 

“ Yes, it’s too mild,” returned bis entertainer. 

“ It’s — it'.s ridiculously mild,” .said Tom. “ Where’s the 
door ! Good night ! ” 

Ho had another odd dream of being taken by a waiter 
through a mist, which, after giving him some trouble and 
difficulty, resolved itself into the main street, in which he 
stood alone. Ho then walked liomo ])retty easily, though 
not yet free from an impression of the presence and influ- 
ence of his new friend — as if he were lounging somewhere 
in the air, in the same negligent attitude, regarding him 
with the same look. 

The whelp went home, and went to bed. If he had had 
any sense of what ho had done that night, and had been less 
of a whelp and more of a brother, he might have turned 
short on the road, might have gone down to the ill-smell- 
ing river that was dyed black, might have gone to bed in 
it for good and all, and have curtained his head for ever 
with its filthy waters. 
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CHAPTEK IV, 

MEN AND BROTHERS. 

my friends, the down-trodden operatives of Coke- 
town! Oh my friends and fellow-country] non, the slaves 
of an iron-handed and a grinding despotism! Oh my 
friends and fellow -sufferers, and fellow-workmen, and fel- 
low-men! T toll you that the hour is oome, when wo must 
rally round ouj?, another as One united power, and crumble 
into dust the oppressors that too long have battened upon 
tlio plunder of our families, upon the sweat of our brows, 
ui)OU the labour of our hands, upon the strength of our 
sinews, u])on the God-created glorious rights of Humanity, 
and upon the holy and eternal privileges of Brotherhood! 

‘‘ Good ! ’’ Hear, hear, hear ! ’’ Hurrah ! ’’ and other 
cries, arose in many voices from various parts of the 
densely crowded and sulfocatiugly close Hall, in which the 
t/rator, perched on a stage, delivered himself of tliis and 
what oth('r frotli and fume he liad in him. He hadde- 
eh'iimed himself into a violent heat, and was as hoarse as he 
was hot. By dint of roaring at the top of his voice, under 
a flaring gas-light, clenching his fists, knitting his brows, 
setting his teeth, and pounding with his arms, he had taken 
so much o\it of himself by this time, that he was brought 
to a stop, and called for a glass of \vater. 

As he stood there, trying to quench his fiery face with 
his drink of water, the eoiuparisou between the orator, and 
the crowd of attentive faces turned towards him, was ex- 
tremely to his disadvantage. Judging him by Nature/s 
evidence, he was above the mass in very little but the 
stage on which lie stood. Fn many great respects he was 
essentially below them. He was not so honest, he was not 
so manly, he was not so good-humoured; he substituted 
cunning for their simplicity, and passion for their safe solid 
sense. An ill-made, high-shouldered man, with lowering 
browns, and his features crushed into an habitually sour 
expression, he contrasted most unfavourably, even in his 
mongrel dress, with the great body of his hearers in their 
plain working clothes. Strange as it always is to consider 
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any assembly in the act of submissively resigning itself to 
the dreariness of some complacent person, lord or commoner, 
whom three-fourths of it could, by no human means, raise 
out of the slough of inanity to their own intellectual level, 
it was particularly strange, and it was even particularly 
affecting, to see this crowd of earnest faces, Avhose honesty 
ill the main no competent observer free from bias could 
doubt, so agitated by such a leader. 

Good! Hear, hear! Hurrah! The eagerness both of 
attention and intention, exhibited in all tlie countenances, 
made them a most impressive siglit. There was no care- 
lessness, no languor, no idle curiosity; none of the many 
shades of indifference to be seen in all other assemblies, 
visible for one moment there. That every man felt his con- 
dition to be, somehow or other, worse than it might be; 
that every man considered it iiKuimbent on him to join the 
rest, towards the making of it better; that every man felt 
his only hoiie to be in his allying himself to the comrades 
by whom he was surrounded; and that in this belief, right 
or wrong (unhappily wrong then), the wliole of that crowd 
were gravely, deeply, faithfully in earnest; must have been 
as plain to any one who chose to see what was there, as the 
bare beams of tlio roof and the Avhitened brick walls. Nor 
could any such spectator fail to know in his own breast, 
that these men, through their very delusions, showed great 
qualities, susceptible of being turned to the happiest and 
best account; and tliab to pretend (on the strength of 
sweeping axioms, howsoever cut and dried) tliat they went 
astray wholly without cause, and of their own irrational 
wills, was to pretend that there could be smoke without 
lire, death without birth, harvest without seed, anything or 
everything produced from nothing. 

The orator having refreshed himself, wiped his corru- 
gated forehead from left to right several times with his 
handkerchief folded into a pad, and concentrated all his 
revived forces, in a sneer of great disdain and bitterness. 

‘‘ But, oh my friends and brothers ! Oh men and Eng- 
lishmen, the down- trodden operatives of Coketown ! What 
shall we say of that man — that working-man, that 1 should 
find it necessary so to libel the glorious name — who, being 
practically and well acquainted with the grievances and 
wrongs of you, the injured j)ith and marrow of this land, 
and having heard you, with a noble and majestic unanimity 
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that will make Tyrants tremble, resolve for to subscribe to 
the funds of the United Aggregate Tribunal, and to abide 
l)y the injunctions issued by that body for your benefit, 
whatever they may be — what, I ask you, will you say of 
tliat working-man, since such I must acknowledge him to 
l)e, who, at such a time, deserts his post, and sells his flag; 
who, at such a time, turns a traitor and a craven and a 
recreant; who, at such a time, is not ashamed to make to 
you the dastardly and humiliating avowal that he will hold 
liimself aloof, and will not be one of those associated in 
the gallant stand for Freedom and for Right? 

The assembly was divided at this point. There were 
some groans and hisses, but the general sense of honour 
was much too strong for the condemnation of a man un- 
heard. ‘‘Re sure you^ro right, Slackbridge ! Put him 
up ! “ Lot’s hear him ! Such things were said on many 

sides. Finally, one strong voice called out, “Is the man 
lieer? If the niau’s lieer, Slackbridge, let’s hear the man 
himseln, ’stead o’ yo.” Which was received with a round 
of applause. 

Slackbridge, tl)o orator, looked about him with a wither- 
ing smile; and, liolding out his right hand at arm’s length 
(as the manner of all Slackhridges is), to still the thunder- 
ing sea, waited until there was a profound silence. 

“Oh my friends and fellow-men!” said Slackbridge 
then, shaking his head with violent scorn, “ I do not won- 
der that you, tlio prostrate sons of labour, are incredulous 
of the existence of such a man. I>ut he who sold his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage existed, and Judas Iscariot ex- 
isted, and Castlercagh existed, and this man exists! ” 

Mere, a brief press and confusion near the stage, ended 
ill the man himself standing at the orator’s side before the 
concourse. He was pale and a little moved iii the face — 
his lips especially showed it; but he stood (piiet, with his 
left hand at his chin, waiting to be hoard. There was a 
chairman to regulate the proceedings, and this functionary 
now took the case into his own hands. 

“ My friends,” said he, ‘‘ by virtue o’ my office as your 
president, I ashes o’ our friend Slackbridge, who may be 
a little over better in this business, to take his seat, whiles 
this mail Stephen Blackpool is heern. You all know this 
man Stephen Blackpool. You know him awlung o’ his 
^aiiisfort’ns, and his good name.” 
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With that, the chairman shook him frankly by the hand, 
and sat down again. Slackbridge likewise sat down, wip- 
ing his hot forehead — always from left to right, and never 
the reverse way. 

My friends,’^ Stephen began, in the midst of a dead 
calm; I ha^ hed what’s been spok’n o’ me, and ’tis lickly 
that I shan’t mend it. But I’d liefer you’d beam the truth 
concernin myseln, fro my lips than fro onny other man’s, 
though I never cud’n speak afore so monny, wi’out bein 
inoydert and muddled.” 

Slackbridge shook his head as if ho would shake it off, 
in his bitterness. 

th’ one single Hand in Boimderby’s mill, o’ a’ the 
men theer, as don’t cooiii in wi’ tli’ proposed reg’lations, 
I canna’ coom in wi’ ’em. My friends, I doubt their doin’ 
yo onny good. Licker tlu'y’ll do yo hurt.” 

Slackbridge laughed, folded his arms, and frowned sar- 
castically. 

But ’t ant soinmuch for that as I stands out. If that 
were aw, I’d coom in wi’ tli’ rest. But I ha’ my reasons 
— mine, you see — for being hindered; not on’y now, but 
awlus — awlus — life long! ” 

Slackbridge jumped up and stood beside him, gnashing 
and tearing. “Oh my friends, what but this did I tell 
you? Oh my fellow-countrymen, what warning but this 
did I give you? And how shows this recreant conduct in 
a man on whom unequal laws are known to liave fallen 
heavy? Oh you Englishmen, I ask you how does this sub- 
orn atiou show in one of yourselves, who is thus consenting 
to his own undoing and to yours, and to your children’s 
and your children’s children’s? ” 

There was some applause, and some crying of Shame 
upon the man; but the greater part of the audience Avere 
quiet. They looked at Stephen’s Avorii face, rendered more 
pathetic by the homely emotions it evinced; and, in the 
kindness of their nature, they were more sorry than indig- 
nant. 

^‘’Tis this Delegate’s trade for t’ speak,” said Stephen, 
“an’ he’s paid for ’t, an he knoAvs his work. Let him 
keep to ’t. Let him give no heed to what I ha had’n to 
bear. That’s not for him. That’s not for nobbody but me.” 

There was a propriety, not to say a dignity in these 
words* that made the hearers yet more quiet and attentive. 
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Tho same strong voice called out, Slackbridge, let the 
man be heern, and howd thee tongue ! Then the place 
was wonderfully still. 

‘‘ My brothers,” said Stephen, whose low voice was dis- 
tinctly heard, ‘^and my fellow- workmen — for that yo are 
to me, though not, as I knows on, to this delegate here — I 
ha but a word to sen, and I could sen nommore if I was to 
speak till Strike day. I know weel, aw what’s afore me. 
1 know weel that yo aw resolve to ha nomniore ado wi’ a 
man who is not wi’ yo in this matther. L know weel that 
if I was a lyin parisht i’ tld road, yoM feel it right to pass 
me by, as a forrenner and stranger. What I ha getn, 1 
mull ruak th’ best on.” 

‘^Stephen Blaclqiool,” said tho chairman, rising, think 
on’t agon. Think on ’t once agen, lad, afore thour' t sliunned 
by aw owd friends.” 

There was an universal murmur to the same effect, 
though no man aidhailated a word. Every eye was fixed 
on Steplum's fa(*.e. To rejKuit of Ids determination, would 
be to take a load from all their minds. He looked around 
him, and knew that it was so. ISTot a grain of anger with 
tliem was in his heart; ho knew them, far below their 
surface weaknesses and misconceptions, as no one but their 
fellow-labourer could. 

I ha tliowt on’t, above a bit, sir. I simply canna cooin 
ill, I mull go tld way as lays afore me. I mini tak my 
leave o’ aw lieer. ” 

He made a sort of reverence to them by holding up his 
arms, and stood for the moment in that attitude : not speak- 
ing until they slowly dropped at his sides. 

‘‘Momiy’s the ])leasant woid as soom beer has spok’n 
wi’ me; monny’s tlie face I see heer, as I first seen when 
I were yoong and lighter heart’ll than now. I ha’ never 
had no fratch afore, sin ever I were born, wi’ any o’ my 
like; Gonnows I ha’ none now that’s o’ my niakin’. Yo’il 
ca’ me traitor and that — yo I mean t’ say,” addressing 
Slackbridge, “ but ’tis easier to ca’ than mak’ out. So let 
be.” 

He had moved away a pace or two to come down from the 
platform, when he remembered something he had not said, 
and returned again. 

‘‘Haply,” he said, turning his furrowed face slowly 
about, that he might as it were individually address the 
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whole audience, those both near and distant^ haply, 
when this question has been tak^n up and discoosed, there’ll 
be a threat to turn out if I’m let to work among yo. I 
hope I shall die ere ever such a time cooms, and I shall 
work solitary among yo unless it cooms — truly, I iiiun do’t, 
my friends; not to brave yo, but to live, I ha nobbut 
work to live by; and wlieerever can I go, I who ha worked 
sin I were no lieiglith at aw, in Coketown heer? I inak’ no 
complaints o’ bein turned to the wa’, o’ being outcasten 
and overlooken fro this time forrard, but T hope I shall be 
let to work. If there is any right for me at aw, my friends, 
I think ’tis that.” 

Not a word was spoken. Not a sound was audible in the 
building, but the slight rustle of men moving a little apart, 
all along tlie centre of the room, to open a means of pass- 
ing out, to the man with 'vhom they had all bound them- 
selves to renounce companionship. Looking at no one, and 
going his way with a lowly steadiness upon him that as- 
serted nothing and sought nothing, Old Stephen, with all 
his troubles on his head, left tlie scene. 

Then Slackbridge, who had kept his oratorical arm ex- 
tended during the going out, as if ho were repressing with 
infinite solicitude and by a wonderful moral power the vehe- 
ment passions of the multitude, applied himself to raising 
their spirits. Had not tlie Rojuau Brutus, oh my British 
countrymen, condemned his son to death; and had not the 
Spartan mothers, oh my soon to be victorious friends, 
driven their flying children on the points of their enemies’ 
swoi’ds? Then was it not the sacred duty of the men of 
Coketown, with forefathers before them, an admiring world 
in company with them, and a posterity to come after them, 
to hurl out traitors from the tents they had pitched in a 
sacred and a Godlike cause? The winds of heaven answered 
Yes; and bore Yes, east, west, north, and south. And con- 
sequently three cheers for the United Aggregate Tribunal I 

Slackbridge acted as fugleman, and gave the time. The 
multitude of doubtful faces (a little conscience stricken) 
brightened at the sound, and took it up. Private feeling 
must yield to the common cause. Hurrah! The roof yet 
vibrated with the cheering, when the assembly dispersed. 

Thus easily did Stephen Blackpool fall into the loneliest 
of lives, the life of solitude among a familiar crowd. The 
stranger in the land who looks into ten thousand faces for 
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some answering look and never finds it, is in cheering so- 
ciety as compared with him wlio passes ten averted faces 
daily, that were once the countenances of friends. Such 
experience was to be Stephen’s now, in every waking mo- 
ment of his life; at his work, on his way to it and from it, 
at his door, at his window, everywhere. By general con- 
sent, they even avoided that side of the street on which he 
habitually walked; and left it, of all the working-men, to 
him only. 

He had been for many years, a quiet silent man, associ- 
ating but little with other 3uen, and used to comx^anionship 
with liis own thoughts. Ho had nevt5r known before the 
strength of the want in liis heart for the frequent recogni- 
tion of a nod, a look, a word; or tlie immense amount of 
relief tliat had been poured into it by drops tlirough such 
small means. It was even harder than he could liave be- 
lieved possible, to separate in his own conscience his aban- 
donment by all his fellows from a baseless sense of shame 
and disgrace. 

The first four days of his enduraiujo were days so long 
and heavy, that he began to be appalled }>y the prospect be- 
fore him. Not only did he see no Rachael all the time, 
but he avoided every chance of seeing her; for, although 
he knew that the prohibition did not yet formally extend to 
the Avomen Avorking in the factories, he found that some of 
them Avitli Avhom lie Avas acquainted were changed to him, 
and he feared to try others, and dreaded that Rachael might 
bo even singled out from the rest if she Avere seen in his 
comj)any. So, he had been quite alone during the four days, 
and had spoken to no one, Avhen, as he Avas leaAung his Avork 
at night, a young man of a A^ery light oomxdexion accosted 
him in the street. 

Your name’s Blackpool, ain’t it ? ” said the young man, 

Stephen coloured to find himself with his hat in his hand, 
ill his gratitude for being spoken to, or in the suddenness 
of it, or both. He made a feint of adjusting the lining, 
and said, Yes.” 

You are the Hand they have sent to Coventry, I mean?” 
said Bitzer, the very light young man in question. 

Stephen answered Yes,” again. 

I supposed so, from their all appearing to keep away 
from you. Mr. Bounderby wants to speak to you. You 
know his house, don’t you? ” 
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Stephen said Yes/^ again. 

‘^Then go straight up there, .will said Bitzcr. 

^‘You’re expected, and have only to tell the servant it’s 
you. I belong to the Bank; so, if you go straight up with- 
out me (I was sent to fetch you), you’ll save me a walk.” 

Stephen, whose way had been in the contrary direction, 
turned about, and betook himself as in duty bound, to the 
red brick castle of the giant Bounderby. 


CHAPTER V. 

MEN AND MASTERS. 

Well, Stephen,” said Bounderby, in his windy man- 
ner, ^Svhat’s this T hoar? What have Iheso pests of the 
earth been doing to ? Come in, and speak u]>.” 

It was into the drawing-room that he was thus bidden. 
A tea-table was set out; and Afr. Bounderby ’s young wife, 
and her brother, and a great gentleman fi'om London, were 
present. To whom Stephen made his obeisance, closing 
the door and standing near it, wdth his hat in his hand. 

'^This is the man I was telling you about, llarthouse,” 
said Mr. Boiuiderby. The gentleman he addressed, who 
was talking to Airs. Bounderby on the sofa, got up, saying 
in an indolent way, ^‘Oli really and dawdled to the 
hearth-rug where Air. Bounderby stood. 

“Now,” said Bounderby, “speak uj)! ” 

After the four days he had passed, this address fell rudely 
and discordantly on Stephen’s ear. l^esides being a rough 
handling of his wounded mind, it seemed to assume that he 
really was the self-interested deserter he had been called. 

“ What were it, sir,” said Stephen, “ as yo were pleased 
to want wi’ me? ” 

“Why, I have told you,” returned Bounderby. “Speak 
up like a man, since you are a man, and tell us about your- 
self and this Combination.” 

“ Wi’ yor pardon, sir,” said Stephen Blackpool, “ I ha’ 
iiowt to sen about it.” 

Mr. Bounderby, who was always more or less like a 
Wind, finding something in his way here, began to blow at 
it directly. 
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‘‘Now, look here, Harthouse,^^ said he, “here’s a speci- 
men of ’em. When this man was here once before, I warned 
this man against the mischievous strangers who are always 
about — and wlio ought to be hanged wherever they are found 
— and I told this man that he was going in the wrong direc- 
tion. Now, would you believe it, that although they have 
put this mark upon him, he is sucli a slave to them still> 
that he’s afraid to open his lips about them? ” 

“ I sed as I had nowt to son, sir; not as I was fearfo’ o’ 
openin’ my lips.” 

“ You said. Ah! / know what you said; more than 
that, I know what you mean, you see. Not always the 
same thing, by tlie Lord Harry! Quite different things. 
You had better tell us at once, that that fellow fSlackbridge 
is not in the town, stirring up the people to mutiny; and 
that ho is not a regular qualified leader of the x^eople : that 
is, a most confounded scoundrel. You had better tell us so 
at once; you can’t deceive me. You want to tell us so. 
Why don’t you? ” 

“I’m as sooiiry as yo, sir, when the poo])le’s leaders is 
bad,” said Stephen, shaking his head. “They taks such 
as offers. Haply ’tis na’ the sma’est o’ their misfortuns 
when they can get no better.” 

The wind began to get boisterous. 

“Now, you’ll think tliis jn’etty well, Harthouse,” said 
Mr. JRounderby. “ You’ll think this tolerably strong. 
You’ll say, upon my soul this is a tidy specijiien of what 
my friends have to deal with; but this is nothing, sir! 
You shall hear me ask this man a question. Pray, Mr. 
Blackpool” — wind springing up very fast — “may I take 
the liberty of asking you how it happens that you refused 
to be in this Combination? ” 

“ How’t happens? ” 

“Ah!” said J\lr. Bounderby, with his thumbs in the 
arms of his coat, and jerking his head and shutting his 
eyes in confidence with the opposite wall: “how it hap- 
pens.” 

“I’d leefer not coom to’t, sir- but siu you put th’ ques 
tiou — an not want’ii t’ be ill-manner’n — I’ll answer. I 
ha passed a promess.” 

“Not to me, you know,” said Bounderby. (Gusty 
weather with deceitful calms. One now prevailing.) 

“O no, sir. Not to yo.” 
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for me, any consideration for me has had just 
nothing at all to do with it/^ said Hounderby, still in con- 
fidence with the wall. only Josiah Bounderby of Coke- 
town had been in question, you would have joined and 
made no bones about it? 

Why yes, sir. ^Tis true.’^ 

^‘Though he knows,^^ said Mr. Boiinderby, now blowing 
a gale, ‘‘that there are a set of rascals anil rt‘bels wlioin 
transportation is too good for! Now, Mr. llarthouse, you 
have been knocking about in the world some time. Did 
you ever meet with anything like that man out of this 
blessed country?’^ And Mr. Bounderby i)ointed him out 
for inspection, with an angry linger. 

“Nay, ma’am,” said Stephen Blackpool, staunchly pro- 
testing against the words that had been used, and instinc- 
tively addressing himself to Louisa, after glancing at her 
face. “Not rebels, nor yet rascals. Nowt o’ th’ kind, 
ma’am, nowt o’ tli’ land. They’ve not doon me a kindness, 
ma’am, as I know and feed. Jhit there’s not a dozen men 
amoong ’em, ma’am — a dozen? Not six — but what believes 
,as he has doon his duty by the rest and by himseln. Cod 
forbid as I, that ha known, and had’n experience o’ these 
men aw my life — I, that ha ett’ii an droonken wi’ ’em, aji 
suet’ll wi’ ’em, and toil’n wi’ ’em, and lov’n ’em, should 
fail fur to stan by ’em wi’ the trutli, let ’em ha doon to 
me what they may ! ” 

He spoke with the rugged earnestness of his place and 
character — deejjeiied perhax)S by a proud consciousness that 
he was faithful to his class under all their mistrust; but ho 
fully remembered where he was, and did not even raise his 
voice. 

“No, ma’am, no. They’re true to one another, faithfo’ 
•to one another, fectionate to one another, e’en to death. 
Be poor amoong ’em, be sick amoong ’em, grieve amoong 
’em for onny o’ th’ monny causes that carries grieve to the 
poor man’s door, and they’ll be tender wi’ yo, gentle wi’ 
yo, comfortable wi’ yo, Chrisen wi’ yo. Be sure o’ that, 
ma’am. They’d be riven to bits, ere ever they’d be differ- 
ent.” 

“In short,” said Mr. Bounderby, “it’s because they are 
so full of virtues that they have turned you adrift. Go 
through with it while you are about it. Out with it.” 

“ How ’tis, ma’am,” resumed Stephen, appearing still to 
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find his natural refuge iu Louisans face, ^Hhat what is best 
ill us fok, seemS to turn us the most to trouble an misfort^ii 
an mistake, I dunno. But ^tis so. I know ^tis, as I know 
the heavens is over me ahint the smoke. We/re patient 
too, an wants in general to do right, An^ I canna think 
the fawt is aw wi’ us.^^ 

‘^Now, my frieiid,^^ said Mr. Bounderby, whom he could 
not have exasperated more, quite unconscious of it though 
he was, than by seeming to ajipeal to any one else, you 
will favour mo with your attention for half a minute, I 
should like to have a word or two with you. You said just 
now, that yon had nothing to tell us about this business. 
You are quite sure of that before we go any further.^' 

‘‘Sir, 1 am sui-e on^t/’ 

“ Heroes a gentleman from London present, Mr. Bound** 
erby made a backhanded point at Mr. James Harthouse 
with Ills thumb,. “ a Tarliameiit gimtleiuan. J should like 
him to hear a short bit of dialogue between you and me, 
instead of taking the subsiauccj of it — for I know precious 
well, beforehand, what it will be; nobody knows better 
than I do, take uotictj! — instead of receiving it on trust 
fj om my mouth. 

Stephciii bent las head to the gentleman from London, 
and sliowed a rather more troubled mind than usual. Ho 
turned liis eyes involuntarily to his former refuge, but at a 
look from that quarter (expressive though instantaneous) 
he settled them on Mr. Bounderbyks face. 

“ Now, what do you complain of? asked Mr. Bounderby. 

“ I ha’ not coom here, sir,” Steijhen reminded him, “to 
complain, I cooiu for that I were sent for.” 

“ What,” repeated Mr. Bounderby, folding his arms, “ do 
you people, in a general Avay, complain of? ” 

Stephen looked at him wiili some little irresolution for a 
moment, and then seemed to make up his mind. 

“ Sir, I were never good at showing o ’t, though I ha 
had’u my share in feeling o ’t. ’Deed Ave are in a muddle, 
sir. Look round toAVii — so rich as ’tis — and see the num- 
bers o’ people as has been broughten into bein heer, fur to 
weave, an to card, an to piece out a livin’, aw the same one 
way, someliows, twixt their cradles and their graves. Look 
how Ave live, and wheer Ave live, an iu Avhat numbers, an by 
what chances, and wi’ what sameness; and loo^ how the 
mills is awlus a goin, and how they never works us no 
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niglier to ony distant dbject— ceptiii awlus, Death. Look 
how you considers of us, and writes of us, and talks of us, 
and goes up wi^ yor deputations to Secretaries o' State 
^bout us, and how yo are awlus right, and how we are awlus 
wrong, and never liad'n no reason in us sin ever we were 
born. Look how this ha growen an growen, sir, bigger an 
bigger, broader an broader, liarder an harder, fro year to 
year, fro generation unto generation. ' Who can look on 't, 
sir, and fairly tell a man 'tis not a muddle? " 

Of course,'' said Mr. Bounderby. “ Now perhaps you'll 
let the gentleman know, how you would set this muddle 
(as you're so fond of calling it) to rights." 

donno, sir. I caniia be expecten to 't. 'Tis not me 
as should be lookeu to for that, sir. 'Tis them as is put 
ower me, and ower aw the rest of us. What do they tak 
ui)(>ii themseln, sir, if not to do 't? " 

‘‘ ITl tell you something towards it, at any rate," re- 
turned Mr. Bounderby. ‘‘We will make an example of 
half a dozen Slackbridges. We'll indict the blackguards 
for felony, and get 'em shipped off to penal settlements." 

Stephen gravely shook his head. 

“ Don't tell me we won't, man," said Mr. Bounderby, by 
this time blowing a hurricane, “because we will, I tell 
j oil ! " 

“Sir," returned St(;phen, with the quiet confidence of 
absolute certainty, “if yo was t' tak a hundred Slack* 
bridges — aw as there is, and aw the number ten times towd 
— an’ was t' sew 'em up in se])arate sacks, an sink 'em in 
the deepest ocean as were made ere ever dry land coom to 
be, yo'd leave the muddle just wheer 'tis. Mischeevous 
strangers!" said Steplnm, Avith an anxious smile; “when 
dia we not heeru, I am sure, sin ever we can call to mind, 
o’ th' mischeevous strangers! 'Tis not by them the 
trouble's made, sir. 'Tis not wi' them 't commences. I ha 
no favour for 'em — I ha no reason to favour 'em — but 'tis 
hopeless and useless to dream o' takin them fro their trade, 
'stead o’ takin their trade fro them! Aw that’s now about 
me in this room were heer afore I coom, an will be heer 
when T am gone. Put that clock aboard a shij^ an pack it 
off to Norfolk Island, an the time will go on just the same. 
So 'tis wi' Slackbridge every bit." 

Reverting for a moment to his former refuge, he ob-t 
served a cautionary movement of her eyes toAvards the door. 
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Stepping back, he put his hand upon the lock. But he had 
not spoken out of his own will and desire; and he felt it in 
liis lieart a noble return for his late injurious treatment to 
be faithful to the last to those who had repudiated him. 
lie stayed to finish what was in his mind. 

Sir, I canna, wi’ my little learning an my common way, 
tell the genelman what will better aw this — though some 
working-men o’ this town could, above my powers — but I 
can tell him what I know will never do ’t. The strong 
hand will never do ’t. Vict’ry and triumph will never do 
’t. Agreeing fur to mak one side unnaturally awliis and for 
ever right, and toother side unnat’ rally avvliis and for ever 
wrong, will never, never do ’t. Nor yet lettin alone will 
never do ’t. Let thousands upon thousands alone, aw 
leading the like lives and aw faw’eii into the like muddle, 
and they will be as one, and yo will bo as anoother, wi’ a 
black impassable world betwixt yo, just as long or short a 
time as sitch-like misery can last. Not d]*awin nigh to fok, 
Avi’ kindness and patience an cheery ways, that so draws 
nigh to one another in tlnur nionny troubles, and so cher- 
ishes one another in their distresses wi’ what they need 
tliemseln — like, I humbly believe, as no peo2)le tlio gencl- 
man ha seen in aAV his travels can h^at — ivill m*ver do ’t 
till tld Sun turns t’ ice. Most o’ aiv, rating ’em as so niiicli 
Power, and reg’latiu ’em as if they was figures in a soom, 
or machines : Avi’out loves and likens, wi’oiit memories and 
inclinations, wi’out souls to Aveaiy and souls to hope — when 
aw goes quiet, draggiii on wi’ ’em as if they’d nowt o’ tli’ 
kind, and when aiv goes onquiet, reproachin ’em for their 
want o’ sitch humanly feelins in their dealins wi’ yo — this 
Avill never do ’t, sir, till God’s work is onmade.” 

Stephen stood with tlie open door in his hand. Availing to 
know if anything more Avere expected of him. 

‘Must stop a moment,” said Mr. Bounderby, cxcessiA’^ely 
red in the face. “ I told you, the last tiine you Avere here 
with a grieA'aiiee, that you had better turn about and come 
out of that. And I also told you, if you remember, that I 
Avas up to the gold spoon lookout,” 

“ I Avere not up to ’t myseln, sir; I do assure yo.” 

“Now it’s clear to me,” said Mr. Bounderby, “that you 
are one of those chaps Avho have always got a grievance. 
And you go about, soAviug it and raising crops. That’s the 
business of your life, my friend.” 
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Stephen shook his head, mutely protesting that indeed 
lie had other business to do for his life. 

You are such a waspish, raspish, ill-conditioned chap, 
you see,*^ said Mr, Bounderby, that even your own Union, 
the men who know you best, will have nothing to do with 
you. I never thought those fellows could be right in any- 
thing; but I tell you what! I so far go along with them for 
a novelty, that /II have nothing to do with you either. 

Stephen raised his eyes quickly to his face. 

“You can finish off what you’re at,” said Mr. Boimd- 
erby, with a meaning nod, “and then go elsewhere.” 

“ Sir, yo know weel,” said Stephen expressively, “that if 
I canna get work wi’ yo, 1 canna get it elsewheer.” 

The reply was, “What I know, T know; and what you 
know, you know. I have no more to say about it.” 

Stephen glanced at Louise again, but her eyes were raised 
to his no more; therefore, with a sigh, and saying, barely 
above his breath, “Heaven help us aw in this world! ” he 
departed. 


CIIAPTEK VL 

FADING AWAY. 

It was falling dark when Stephen came out of Mr. 
Bounderby’s house. The shadows of night had gathered 
so fast, that he did not look about him when he closed the 
door, but plodded straight along the street. Nothing was 
further from his thoughts than the curious old woman he 
had encountered on his previous visit to the same house, 
when he heard a step behind him that he knew, and turn- 
ing, saw her in Rachael’s company. 

He saw Rachael first, as he had heard her only. 

“Ah, Rachael, my dear! Missus, thou wi’ her! ” 

“ Well, and now you are surprised to be sure, and with 
reason I must say,” the old woman returned. “Here I am 
again, you see.” 

“ But how wi’ Rachael? ” said Stephen, falling into their 
step, walking between them, and looking from the one to 
the other. 

“ Why, I come to be with this good lass pretty much as 
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T came to be with you/^ said the old woman, cheerfully, 
taking the reply upon herself. My visiting time is later 
this year than usual, for I have been rather troubled with 
shortness of breath, and so put it off till the weather was 
fine and warm. For the same reason I don’t make all my 
journey in one day, but divide it into two days, and get a 
bed to-night at the Travellers’ Coffee House down by the 
railroad (a nice clean house), and go back Parliamentary, 
at six in the morning. Well, but what has this to do with 
this good lass, says you? I’m going to toll you. I have 
heard of Mr. Bounderby being married. I read it in the 
paper, where it looked grand — oh, it looked fine! ” the old 
woman dwelt on it with strange enthusiasm : “and I want 
to see his Avife. I have never seen her yet. Now if you’ll 
believe me, she hasn’t come out of that house since noon 
to-day. So not to give her up too easily, I was waiting 
about, a little last bit more, when I passed close to this 
good lass two or three times; and her face being so friendly 
I spoke to her, and slio spoke to mo. There I ” said the old 
woman to Steplien, “you e.an make all tlu». rest out for 
yourself now, a deal shorter than I can, I dare say! ” 

Once again, Stephen had to conquer an instinctive pro- 
pensity to dislike this old Avoman, though her manner was 
as honest and simple as a manner possibly could be. With 
a gentleness that was as natural to him as he kneAv it to be 
to Racliael, he pursued the subject that interested her in 
her old age. 

“ Well, missus,” said he, “ I ha seen the lady, and she 
Avere young and hansom. Wi’ fine dark thinkin eyes, and 
a still Avay, Racliael, as I ha never seen the like on.” 

“Young and haiulsonic. Yes!” cried the old Avoman, 
quite delighted. “ As bonny as a rose ! And Avhat a happy 
wife ! ” 

“Aye, missus, I suppose she be,” said Stephen. But 
Avith a doubtful glance at Rachael. 

“Suppose she be? She must be. She’s your master’s 
wife,” returned the old woman, 

Stephen nodded assent. “ Though as to master,” said 
he, glancing again at Rachael, “not master onny more. 
That’s aw.enden twixt him and me.” 

“Have yoAi left his Avork, Stephen?” asked Rachael, 
anxiously and quickly. 

“Why Rachael,” he replied, “whether I ha lef’ii his 
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work, or Whether his work ha lef^ii me, cooms th^ same. 
His work aiid me are parted. ^Tis as weel so — better, I 
were thinkiii wheu yo coom up wi^ me. It would ha 
brought' n trouble upon trouble if I had stayed theer. 
Haply 'tis a kindness to moiiuy that I go; haply 'tis a 
kindness to inyseln; anyways it muii be done. I mun turn 
my face fro Coketown fur th' time, and seek a fort'n, doai\ 
by beginnin fresh." 

“ Where will you go, Stephen? " 

‘‘I donno t'night," said he, lifting off liis hat, and 
smoothing his tliin hair wdth the flat of his hand. But 
I'm not goin t'liight, llachael, nor yet t'morrow. Tan't 
easy overmuch, t' know wheer t' tinii, but a good heart will 
coom to me." 

Herein, too, the sense of oven thinking unselfishly aided 
him. Before he had so luu'di as closed Mr. Bounderby's 
door, he had reflected that at least his being obliged to go 
away was good for her, as it would save her from the chance 
of being brought into question for not withdrawing from 
him. Though it would cost him a hard pang to leave her, 
and though he could think of no similar place in which liis 
condemnation would not pursue him, perhaps it was almost 
a relief to be forced away from the endurance of the last 
four days, even to unknown difficulties and distresses. 

So he said, with truth, ^^I'm more leetsome, Rachael, 
under 't, than I could ha believed." It was not her part 
to make his burden heavier. She answered with her com- 
forting smile, and the three walked on together. 

Age, especially wheu it strives to be self-reliant and 
cheerful, finds much consideration among the poor. The 
old woman was so decent and contented, and made so light 
of her infirmities, though they had increased upon her 
since her former interview with Stephen, that they both 
took an interest in her. She was too sprightly to allow 
of their walking at a slow pace on her account, but she was 
very grateful to be talked to, and very willing to talk to 
any extent : so, when they came to their part of the town, 
she was more brisk and vivacious than ever. 

“Coom to my poor place, missus," said Stephen, “and 
tak a coop o' tea. Rachael will coom then; a.nd arter- 
. wards I'll see thee safe t' thy Travellers' lodgin.* 'T may 
be long, Rachael, ere ever I ha th' chance o' thy coompany 
agen." 
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They coinplied, and the three went on to the house 
where he lodged. When they turned into a narrow street, 
Steplieji glanced "at liis window with a dread that alwa3’^s 
haunted his desolate home; but it was open, as he had left 
it, and no one was there. The evil spirit of his life had 
flitted away again, months ago, and he had heard no more 
of lier since. The only evidence of her last return now, 
Avcre the scantier moval)lcs in his room, and the greyer hair 
u])on his head. 

lie lighted a candle, set out his little tea-board, got hot 
water from below, and brought in small portions of tea and 
sugar, a loaf, and some butter from the nearest shop. The 
bread Avas new and crusty, the butter fresh, and the sugar 
lump, of coarse — in fullilmeiit of the standard testimony 
of the Coketown magnates, that these people lived like 
princes, sir. llachael made the tea (so large a party neces- 
sitated the borrowing of a cup), and the visitor enjoyed it 
mightily. It Avas the first glimpse of sociality the host had 
had for many days, lie too, with the Avorld a Avide heath 
before liim, enjoyed the meal —again in corroboration of the 
magnates, as exemplifying the utter want of calculation on 
the part of these people, sir, 

‘‘ 1 ha never thowt yet, missus, said Stephen, “ o’ askin 
thy name.” 

The old lady announced herself as ‘^Mrs. Pegler.” 

A Avidder, I tliink? ” said Stephen. 

‘^Oh, many long years!” Mrs. Pegler’s husband (one 
of the best on record) Avas already dead, by Mrs. Pegler’s 
calculation, Avhen Stephen Avas born. 

“'Twero a bad job, too, to lose so good a one,” said 
Stephen. “ Onny children? ” 

Mrs. Peglcr’s cup, rattling against her saucer as she held 
it, denoted some nervousness on her ])art. “ No,” she said. 
‘‘Not now, not now.” 

“Dead, Steplien,” Itachael softl}' liiuted. 

“Pm sooary I ha spokhi on ’t,” said Stephen, “I ought 
t’ hadn in Jiiy mind as 1 might touch a sore place. 1 — I 
blame myseln.” 

While he excused himself, the old lady’s cup rattled more 
and more. “Iliad a son,” she said, curiously distressed, 
and not by any of the usual appearances of sorrow; “and 
he did Avell, Avoiiderfully Avell. But he is not to be spoken 
of if you i)lease. He is — ” Putting doAvn her cup, she 
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moved lier hands as if she would have added, by her action, 
dead! Then she said aloud, I have lost hini/^ 

Stephen had not yet got the better of his having given 
the old lady pain, when his landlady came stumbling up 
the narrow stairs, and calling him to the door, whispered 
ill his ear. Mrs. Pegler was by no means deaf, for she 
cauglit a word as it was uttered. 

Boundorby ! slio cried, in a suppressed voice, sfarting 
up from the table. ^‘Oh hide me! Don’t let me be seen 
for the world. Don’t let him come up till I’ve got away. 
Pray, pray ! ” She trembled, and was excessively agitated; 
getting behind Rachael, when Rachael tried to reassure her; 
and not seeming to know what she was about. 

^^But hearken, missus, hearken;” said Stephen, aston- 
ished. ‘*’Tisn’t Mr. Bounderby; *tis his wife. Yor not 
fearfo’ o’ her. Yo was hej -go-mad about her, but an hour 
sin.” 

‘‘ But are you sure it’s the lady, and not the gentleman? 
she asked, still ti embling. 

‘‘ Certain sure ! ” 

“Well tlien, pray don’t speak to me, nor yet take any 
notice of me,” said the old woman. “ Let me be cpiite to 
myself in this corner.” 

Stephen nodded; looking to Rachael for an exidana- 
tioii, which she was quite unable to give him; took the 
caudle, Avent downstairs, and in a few moments returned, 
lighting Louisa into tlie room. She Avas followed by the 
Avhelp. 

Rachael had risen, and stood apart Avith her shaAvl and 
bonnet in her hand, Avhen Stephen, himself jirofoundly as- 
tonished by this visit, ijut the candle on tlie table. Then 
he too stood, Avith liis doubled hand upon the table near it, 
waiting to be addressed. 

For the first time in her life Louisa had come into one of 
the dAvellings of the CoketoAvn Hands; for the first time in 
her life she Avas face to face with anything like individuality 
in connection with them. She knew of their existence 
by hundreds and by thousands. She knew Avhat results in 
work a given number of them Avould produce in a given 
space of time. She knew them iji crowds passing to and 
from their nests, like ants or beetles. But she knew from 
her reading infinitely more of the Avays of toiling insects 
than of these toiling men and Avomen. 
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Something to be worked so much and paid so much, and 
there ended; something to be infallibly settled by laws of 
supply and demand ; something that blundered against those 
laws, and floundered into difficulty; something that was a 
little ])iiiched when wheat was dear, and over-ate itself 
when wheat was cheap; something that increased at such a 
rate of percentage, and yielded such another percentage of 
cviindj and such another percentage of pauperism; sonie- 
tliing wholesale, of which vast fortunes were made; some- 
thing that occasionally rose like a sea, and did some harm 
and waste (chiefly to itself), and fell again; this she knew 
the Coketown Hands to be. But, slie had scarcely thought 
more of se[)arating them into units, than of separating the 
sea itself into its component drops. 

She stood for some moments looking round the room. 
From the few chairs, the few books, the common prints, 
and the bed, she glanced to the two women, and to 
Stephen. 

“ 1 have come to spiuik to you, in consequence of wliat 
passed just now. 1 should like to be serviceable to you, if 
you will let me. Is this your wife? 

Rachael raised lier eyes, and they STilliciently answered 
no, and dropped again. 

remember,’^ said Louisa, reddening at her mistake; 

I recollect, now, to have heard your domestic misfortunes 
spoken of, though I was not attending to the particulars at 
the time. It was not my meaning to ask a question that 
would give pain to any one liere. If I should ask any other 
question that may happen to liave that result, give me 
credit, if you please, for being in ignorance how to speak 
to you as I ought.” 

As Stephen had but a little while ago instinctively ad- 
dressed himself to her, so she now instinctively addressed 
herself to Eacliael. Her manner was short and abrupt, yet 
faltering and timid. 

‘‘He has told j^ou what has passed betAveen himself and 
my husband? You would be his first resource, 1 think.” 

“I have heard the end of it, young lady,” said Rachael. 

“ Hid I understand, that, being rejected by one employer, 
he would probably be rejected by all? I thought hfe said 
as much? ” 

Tlve chances are very small, young lady — next to nothing 
— for a man who gets a bad name among them.” 
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What shall I understand that you mean by a bad 
nanie?^^ 

‘^The name of being troublesome.^^ 

^^Then, by the prejudices of his own class, and by the 
prejudices of the other, he is sacriticed alike? Are the two 
so deeply separated in this town, that there is no place 
whatever, for an honest workman between them?^^ 

Rachael shook her head in silence. 

“He fell into susf>icion,’^ said Louisa, “with his fellow- 
weavers, because he had made a promise not to bo one of 
them. I think it must have been to you that he made that 
promise. Might I ask you why lie made it// 

Rachael burst into tears. “ I didn’t seek it of liim, poor 
lad. I prayed him to avoid trouble for liis own good, lit- 
tle thinking heM come to it through me. Rut I know lieM 
die a hundred deaths, ere ‘ver he’d break his word. T 
know that of liini well.’^ 

Steidieu had remained quietly attentive, in lus usual 
thoughtful attitude, with his hand at his chin, lie now 
spoke ill a voice rather less steady than usual . 

. “ No one, excepting myseln, can (iver know what honour, 
an what love, an respect, I bear to Rachael, or wi^ what 
cause. When I jiassed that promess, I towd lier true, she 
were th^ Angel o’ my life. ’Twere a solemn promess. ’Tis 
gone fro’ me, for ever.” 

Louisa turned her head to him, and bent it with a defer- 
ence that AVfis new in her. She looked from him to Rachael, 
and her features softened. “ What will you do? ” she asked 
him. And her voice had softened too. 

“ Weel, ma’am,” said Stephen, making the best of it, 
with a smile; “ Avhen 1 ha liiiished off, I mun quit this part, 
and try another. Fort net or misfortiiet, a man can but try; 
there’s noivt to be .done wi’out tryin’ — cept laying doivu 
and dying.” 

“ How will you travel? ” 

“Afoot, my kind ledy, afoot.” 

Louisa coloured, and a purse apxieared in her hand. The 
rustling of a bank-note was audible, as she unfolded one 
and laid it on the table. 

“Ra<|hael, will you tell him — for you knoAv how, without 
offence — that this is freely his, to help him on his way? 
Will you entreat him to take it? ” 

“leanua do that, young lady,” she answered, turning 
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her head aside; bless you for thinking o’ the poor lad wi’ 
such teiulerness. But ’tis for him to know his heart, and 
wliat is right according to it.” 

Louisa looked, in part incredulous, in part frightened, in 
part overcome with quick sympathy, when this man of so 
nmcli self-command, wlio had been so plain and steady 
through the late int(u*view, lost his composure in a moment, 
and now stood witli his hand before his face. Slie stretched 
out hers, as if she would have touched him; then checked 
herself, and remained still. 

‘‘Not e’en Kacihael,” said Stephen, wdicii he stood a^uin 
with his fac'o uncovered, “could mak sitch a kind offerin, 
by oiiny words, kinder. T’ show that I’m not a man wi’- 
out reason and gi-atitudo, I’ll tak two pound. I’ll borrow 
’t for t’ pay ’t back. ’TAvill be the sweetest Avork as ever 
1 had one, that puts it in my power t’ acknowledge once 
move my lastiii thankfulness for this present action.” 

She Avas fain to take np the note again, and to substitute 
the much smaller sum he had named, lie Avas neither 
courtly, nor hamlsoine, iiur pictures(]uc, in any respect; and 
yet his inaiiiior of aiicepting it, and of expressing liis thanks 
without more words, had a grace in it that Lord Chester- 
field could not ]iav(^ taught his sou in a century. 

Tom had sat u[)on the bed, swinging one leg and sucking 
his Avalking-stick Avith snfKcient uncoiujer]!, until the visit 
had attained tliis stage. Seeing his sister ready to depart, 
he got up, rather hurriedly, and put iu a word. 

“ Just Avait a moment, Loo! Before we go, I should like 
to speak to him a moment. Something comes into my head. 
If you’ll step out on the stairs, Blackpool, I’ll mention it. 
Never mind a light, man!” Tom was remarkably impa- 
tient of his moving towards the cupboard, to get one. “ It 
don’t Avaiit a light.” 

Stephen folloAved him out, and Tom closed the room 
door, and held tlie lock in his liand. 

“ I say ! ” he Avliispered. “ I think I can do you a good 
turn. Don’t ask me Avhat it is, because it may not come to 
au} thing. But there’s no harm iu my trying.” 

His breath fell like a flame of fire on Stephen’s ear, it 
was so hot. 'p 

“That was our light porter at the Bank,” said Tom, 
“ who brought you the message to-night. I call him our 
light porter, because I belong to the Bank too,” 
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Stephen thought, What a hurry he is in ! He spoke 
so confusedly. 

Well! said Tom. “Now look here! When are you 
off? ” 

day’s Monday,” replied Stephen, considering. 

Why, sir, Friday or Saturday, nigh ’bout.” 

‘‘Friday or Saturday,” said Tom. “ Now, look here! I 
am not sure that I can do 3^011 the good turn I want to do 
you — that ’ 3 niy sister, you know, in your room — but I may 
be abl(^ to, and if I should not be able to, there’s no harm 
done. So I tell 3'OU what. You’ll know our light porter 
again? ” 

“Yes, sure,” said Stephen. 

“ Very well,” rotunied Tom. “ When you leave work of 
a night, between this and 3^0111* going away, just hang about 
the Bank an hour or so, will you? Don’t take on, as if 
you meant anything, if he should see 3011 hanging about 
there; becjause I shan’t put him up to speak to you, unless 
I find I can do you the service I want to do y'ou. In that 
case he’ll have a note or a message for you, but not else. 
Now look here! You are sure you understand.” 

He had wormed a finger, in the darkness, through a but- 
tonhole of Stephen’s coat, and was screwing that corner of 
the garment tight up round and round, in an extraordinary 
manner. 

“ I understand, sir,” said Kteplnm. 

“Now look here! ” repeated Tom. “Bo sure 3^ou don’t 
make any mistake then, and don’t forget. 1 shall tell my 
sister as we go home, wdiat I liavo in view, and she’ll ap- 
prove, I know. Now look here! You’re all right, are 
you? You understand all about it? Yeiy well then. 
Come along, Loo ! ” 

He pushed the door open as he called to hei*, but did not 
return into the room, or wait to be lighted down the nar- 
row stairs. Ho was at tlie Imttoin when she began to de- 
scend, and wuis in the street before she could ^^take his 
arm. 

Mrs. Pegler remained in her corner until the brother and 
sister were gone, and until Stephen came back with the can- 
dle in his hand. She was in a state of inexpressible admi- 
ration of Mrs. Bounderby, and, like an unaccountable old 
woman, wept, “ because she was such a pretty dear,” Yet 
Mrs, Pegler was so flurried lest the object of her admira- 
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tion should return by chance, or anybody else should come, 
tliat her cheerfulness was ended for that night. It was 
late too, to people who rose early and worked hard; there- 
fore the party broke up ; and Stephen and liachael escorted 
their mysterious acquaintance to the door of the Travellers^ 
Coffee House, where they parted from her. 

Tlicy walked back together to the corner of tlie street 
where Rachael lived, and as they drew nearer and nearer 
to it, silence crept upon them. When they came to the 
dark corner where their unfroquent meetings always ended, 
they stopped, still silent, as if both were afraid to speak. 

shall strive C see thee agen, liachael, afore I go, but 
if jiot 

‘‘Thou wilt not, Stephen, I know. ’Tis better that we 
make up our minds to bo open wi’ one another.’^ 

“Thou’rt awlus right. ^Tis bolder and better. I ha 
been thinkiu then, liachael, that as ’tis but a day or two 
that remains, ’twere better for thee, my dear, not t^ be 
seen wi’ me. ’T might bring thee iiito trouble, fur no 
good.” 

“’Tis not for tliat, Stephen, that I mind. But thou 
kuow’st our old agreement. ’Tis for tliat.” 

“ Well, well,” said he. “ ’Tis better, onnyways.” 
“Thou’lt write to me, and tell me all that happens, 
Stephen? ” 

“ Yes. What can I say now, but Heaven be wi’ thee. 
Heaven bless thee, Heaven thank thee and reward thee ! ” 
“May it bless thee, Stephen, too, in all thy wanderings, 
and send thee peace and rest at last ! ” 

“ I towd thee, my dear,” said Stephen Blackpool — “that 
night— that I v/ouhl never see or think o’ onny thing that 
angered me, but thou, so much better than me, should’st 
be beside it. Thou’rt beside it now. Thou mak’st me see 
it Avi’ a better eye. Bless thee. Good night. Good bye ! ” 
It Avas but a hurried parting in a common street, yet it 
was a sacred remembrance to these two common people. 
Utilitarian economists, skeletons of schoolmasters, Com- 
missioners of Fact, genteel and used-up infidels, gabblers 
of many little dog’s-eared creeds, the poor you will have 
always Avith you. Cultivate in them, while there is yet 
time, the utmost graces of the fancies and alfections, to 
adorn their lives so much in need of ornament ; or, in the 
day of your triumph, Avhen romance is utterly driven out of 
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their souls, and they and a bare existence stand face to 
face, Reality will take a wolfish turn, and make an end of 
you. 

Stephen worked the next day, and the next, uncheered 
by a word from any one, and shunned in all his comings 
and goings as before. At the end of the second day, he 
saw land; at the end of the third, his loom stood em])ty. 

He had overstayed his hour in the street outside the 
Bank, on each of the two first evenings; and nothing had 
happened there, good or bad. That he miglit not be remiss 
in his part of the engagement, he resolved to wait full two 
hours, on this third and last night. 

There was the lady who had once kept Mr. Bounderby’s 
house, sitting at the first floor window as he had seen her 
before; and there was tlie light porter, sometimes talking 
Avith her there, and sometimes looking over the blind be- 
low which had Baxk upon it, and sometimes coming to the 
door and standing on the steps for a breath of air. When 
he lirst came out, Stephen tliought ho might be looking for 
him, and passed lU'ar; but the light porter only cast his 
winking eyes u})on liiiu slightly, and said nothing. 

Two liours Avere a long stretch of lounging about, after a 
long day’s labour. Stejihen sat upon the step of a door, 
leaned against a wall under an archway, strolled up and 
doAvn, listened for the church clock, stopped and watched 
children playing in tlio stn^et. Some purpose or other is 
so natural to every one, that a jnere loitei-er always looks 
and feels remarkable. When tlie first hour was out, Ste- 
phen even began to have an uncomfortable sensation upon 
him of being for the time the disreputable character. 

Then came tlie lamiflighter, audtAvo lengthening lines of 
light all down the long perspective of the street, until they 
were blended and lost in the distance. Mrs. Sparsit closed 
the first floor AvindoAV, drew doAvii tlie blind, and Avciit up- 
stairs. Presently, a light went upstairs after her, passing 
first the fanlight of the door, and afterwards the two stair- 
case Aviiidows, on its way up. By-and-bye, one corner of 
the second floor blind Avas disturbed, as if Mrs. Sparsit’s 
eye were there ; also the other corner, as if the light por- 
ter’s eye were on that side. Still, no communication was 
made to Stephen. Much relieved Avhen the two hours were 
at last accomplished, he went away at a quick i^ace, as a 
recompense for so much loitering. 

23 
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He had only to take leave of his landlady, and lie down 
on his teinporaiy bed upon the floor; for his bundle was 
made up for to-morrow, and all was arranged for his 
dieparture. He meant to be clear of the town very early; 
before the Hands were in the streets. 

It was barely daybreak, when, with a parting look round 
his room, mournfully wondering whether he should ever 
see it again, he went out. The town was as entirely de- 
soitecl us if the inhabitants had abandoned it, rather than 
hold communication with him. Everything looked wan at 
tliat hour. Even the coming sun made but a pale waste in 
the sky, like a sad sea. 

By the place where Rachael lived, though it was not in 
his way ; by the red brick streets ; by the great silent fac- 
tories, not trembling yet ; by the railway, where the danger- 
lights were waning in the strengthening day; by the rail- 
way’s crazy neighbourhood, half pulled down and half built 
up; by scattered red brick villas, where the besmoked ever- 
greens were sprinkled with a dirty powder, like untidy 
snuff-takers ; by coal-dust paths and many varieties of ug- 
liness; Stephen got to the top of the hill, and looked 
back. 

Day was shining radiantly upon the town then, and the 
bells were going for the morning work. Domestic fires 
were not yet lighted, and the high chimneys had the sky to 
themselves. Puffing out their poisonous volumes, they 
would not be long in hiding it ; but, for half an hour, some 
of the many windows were golden, which showed the Coke- 
town people a sun eternally in eclipse, through a medium 
of smoked glass. 

strange to turn from the chimneys to the birds. So 
strange to have the road-dust on his feet instead of the 
coal-grit. So strange to have lived to his time of life, and 
yet to be beginning like a boy this summer morning ! With 
these iiiusings in his mind, and his bundle under his arm,. 
Stephen took his attentive face along the high road. And 
the trees arched over him, whispering that he left a true 
and loving heart behind. 
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CIIAPTEE VIL 

% 

GUNPOWDER. 

Mr. James Harthouse, going for his adopted 
party, soon began to score. With the aid of a little more 
coaching for tlie political sages, a little more genteel libt- 
lessness for the general society, and a tolerable management 
of the assumed honesty in dishonesty, most effective and 
most patronised of the polite deadly sins, he speedily came 
to be considered of much x>romise. The not being troubled 
with earnestness was a grand i)oint in his favour, enabling 
him to take to the haj‘d Fact fellows with as good a grace 
as if he had been born one of the tribe, and to throw all 
other tribes overboard, as conscious hypocrites. 

Whom none of us believe, my dear Mrs. Bounderby, 
and who do not believe themselves. The only difference 
between us and the |)rofessors of vii^tue or benevolence, or 
philanthrox)y — never mind the name — is, that we know 
it is all meaningless, and sa^^^ so ; while they kjiow it equally 
and will never say so.” 

Why should she l3(» shocked or warned by this reitera- 
tion? It ivas not so unlike her father^ s i)j*in(‘iple», and her 
early training, that it need staitle her. Where was the 
great difference between the two schools, when each chained 
her down to material realities, and inspired her with no 
faith in anything else? What was there in her soul for 
James Harthouse to destroy, which Thomas Gradgrind had 
nurtured there in its state of innocence ! 

It was even the Avorse for her at this pass, that in her 
mind — implanted there before her eminently practical father 
began to form it — a struggling disposition to believe in a 
wider and nobler humanity than she had ever heard of con- 
stantly strove with doubts and resentments. With doubts, 
because the aspiration had been so laid waste in her youth. 
With resentments, because of the wrong that had been done 
her, if if were indeed a whisper of the truth. Upon a na- 
ture long accustomed to self-suppression, thus torn and 
divided, the Harthouse philosophy came as a relief and jus- 
tificaifcion. Everything being hollow and worthless, she had 
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missed nothing and sacrificed nothing. What did it mat- 
ter, she had said to her father, when he proposed her hus- 
band. What did it matter, she said still. With a scornful 
self-r(‘liaiice, she asked herself, What did anything matter 
— ami went on. 

, Towards what? Stej) by step, onward and downward, 
towards some end, yet so gradually, that she believed her- 
self to remain iiiotioiiless. As to Mr. Ilarthoasc, wliither 
hr, tended, he neither considered nor cared. He had no 
partieuljir d(^sigu or }>lmi l)ei()re him : no energetic wicked- 
ness rulH(*d Ids lassitude. He was as mncli aiinised and 
interested, at ))resent, as it became so fine a gentleman to 
be; ])erhnps evam more than it would have been consistent 
with his repuUition to confess. Soon after his arrival he 
languidly wrote to liis brother, the honourable and jotailar 
niembev, that the Bounderbys. Avere ‘‘great fun;^^ and 
furiht*!*, that the female Bounderby, instemd of being the 
Gorgon he had exjxM'tetl, was ycniiig, and remarkably jnetty. 
After that, he wrote no more about them, and devoted his 
leisure chiefly to their house. He was very often in their 
hons»‘, in his flittings and visitings about the (Joketowji dis- 
trict; and Avas iiiuch encouraged by JM'r. Bounderhy. It 
Avas (piite in l\lr. Bouiiderby’s gusty Avay to boast to all his 
Avorld that he didn’t care about your highly connected peo- 
])le, but that if his wife Toju (iradgriml’s daughter did, she 
Was welc^t)iue to tludr comi)auy. 

Mr. James Hartliouse began to think it Avould be a new 
sensation, if the face Avliich changed so beautifully for the 
wlielp, Avould change fur him. 

, He was (]uick enough to observe ; he had a good memory, 
and <lid not forget a Avord of the. brother’s revelations. He 
interwove them Avith everything ho saw of the sister, and 
he began to nmlerstaml her. To be sure, the better and 
profound(‘r part of lier cUaractcu- was not Avithin his scope 
of perception ; for in natures, as in seas, de2)th answers 
unto depth ; but lie soon began to read the rest Avith a stu- 
dent’s eye. 

Mr. Bounderby had taken possesvsiou of a house aud 
grounds, about fifteen miles from the town, and accessible 
Avithin a mile or two, by a raihvay striding on many arches 
over a Avild country, undermined by deserted coal-shafts, 
and spotted at night by fires aud black shapes of stationary 
engines at pits’ mouths. This country, gradually softening 
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towards the neighbourhood of Mr. Bounderby’s retreat, 
there mellowed into a rustic landscape, golden with heath, 
and snowy with hawthorn in the spring of the year, and 
tremulous with leaves and their shadows all the summer 
time. The bank had foreclosed a mortgage effected on the 
property thus pleasantly situated, l)y one of the Coketown 
magnates, who, in his determination to make a shorten* qut 
than usual to an enormous fortune, overspeculated himself 
by about two hundred thousand pounds. These accidents 
did sometimes happen in the best regulated families of 
Coketown, but the bankrupts had no connection whatev»n* 
with the improvident classes. 

It afforded Mr. Ih)Uiiderby su})remc satisfaction to install 
himself in this snug little estate, and with demonstj'abive 
humility to grow cabbages iu the flower-garden. He de- 
lighted to live, barraek-fasliion, among the elegant fiiiau- 
ture, and he bullied the very pictures Avith Jiis origin. 
‘MVhy, sir,^Mie would say to a visitor, I am told that 
Nickits,’^ tlic late owiku*, “gave seven liuiidred pound for 
that Seabeach. Now, to Ik; jdain with you, if I ever, iu 
the whole course of my lib;, take seven looks at it, at a 
hundred pound a look, it will be as ]uiich as 1 .sliall do. 
No, by George! I doii^t forget that I am Josiali Bound- 
erby of CoketoAvu. For years upon 3^ears, the only pictures 
iu my possession, or that 1 could have got into juy posses- 
sion, hj any means, unless 1 stole Tun, Avere the ’engravings 
of a man shaving himself in a boot, on tlie blacking bottles 
that I Avas overjoyed to use in cleaning boots Avith, and 
that I sold when they Averc (;mpty for a farthing apiece, 
and glad to get it ! 

Then he Avould address Mr, Harthouse iu the same style, 
Harthouse, you have a couple of horses down here. 
Bring half a dozen more if you like, and avoTI And room 
for ^em. There's stabling in this place for a dozen horses; 
and unless Nickits is belied, ho kept the full number. A 
round dozen of ^em, sir. When that man was a boy, he 
Avent to Westminster School. Went to Westminster School 
as a King’s Scholar, Avlieh I Avas principally living on gar- 
bage, and sleeping in market baskets. Why, if 1 Avanted 
to keep a dozen horses — AA^hich I don’t, for one’s enough 
for me — I couldn’t bear to see ’em in their stalls here, and 
think what my oavii lodging uschI to be, I couldn’t look 
at ’em, sir, and not order ’em out. Yet so things come 
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round. You see this place ; you know what sort of a place 
it is; you are aware that there^s not a completer place of 
its size in this kingdom or elsewhere — I don't care where, 
— and here, got into the middle ^of it, like a maggot into a 
nut, is Josiah Boiinderby. While Nickits (as a man came 
into my office, and told me yesterday), Nickits, who used to 
act in Latin, in the Westminster School plays, with the 
chief-justices and nobility of this country applauding him 
till they were black in the face, is drivelling at this minute 
— drivelling, sir! — in a fifth floor, up a narrow dark back 
Street in Antwerp." 

It was among the Ic.afy shadows of this retirement, in 
the long sultry summer days, that Mr. ITarthouse began to 
prove the face which had set him wondering when he first 
saw it, and to try if it would change for him. 

“ Mrs. Bounderby, I esteem it a most fortunate accident 
that 1 find you alone here. I have for some time had a 
particular wish to speak to you." 

It was not by any v/onderful accident that he found her, 
the time of day being that at wlu(‘h slie was always alone, 
and the place being her favourite resort. It was an open- 
ing in a dark wood, where some felled trees lay, and where 
she would sit watching the fallen leaves of last year, as she 
had watched the falling ashes at home. 

He sat down beside her, with a glance at her face. 

** Your brother. My young friend Tom — " 

Her colour brightened, and she turned to him with a look 
of interest. “ I never in my life," he thought, ‘^saw any- 
thing so remarkable and so ca]>tivating as the lighting of 
those features ! " His face betrayed his thoughts — perhaps 
without betrayiiig him, for it might have been according to 
its instructions so to do. 

Pardon me. The expression of your sisterly interest is 
so beautiful — Tom should be so proud of it — I know this is 
inexcusable, but I am so compelled to admire." 

Being so impulsive," she said composedly. 

^^Mrs. Bounderby, no: you know I make no pretence 
with you. You know 1 am a sordid piece of human nature, 
ready to sell myself at any time for any reasonable sum, 
and altogether incapable of any Arcadian proceeding what-, 
ever. " 

“ T am waiting," she returned, for your further refer- 
jence to my brother. . 
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You are rigid with me, and I deserve it. I am as 
worthless a dog as you will find, except that I am not false 
— not false. But you surprised and started me from my 
subject, which was your brother. I have an interest in him. 

“Have you an interest in anything, Mr. Harthouse?^' 
she asked, half incredulously and half gratefully. 

“ If you had asked me when I first came here, I should* 
have said no. I must say now — even at the hazard of ap- 
pearing to make a pretence, and of justly awakening your 
iucredulity— yes. ” 

She made a slight movement, as if she were trying to 
speak, but could not find voice ; at length she said, “ Mr. 
Harthouse, I give you credit for being interested in my 
brother. 

“Thank you. I claim to deserve it. You knowhow 
little I do claim, but I will go that length. You have done 
so much for him, you are so fond of him ; your whole life, 
Mrs. Bounderby, expresses such charming self-forgetfulness 
on his account — pardon me again — I am running wide of 
the subject. I am interested in him for his own sake.’^ 

She had made the slightest action possible, as if she 
would have risen in a hurry and gone away. He had turned 
the course of what he said at that instant, and she re- 
mained. 

“Mrs. Bounderby, he resumed, in a lighter manner, 
and yet with a show of eltort in assuming it, which was 
even more expressive than the manner he dismissed ; “ it is 
no irrevocable offence in a young fellow of your brother's 
years, if he is heedless, inconsiderate, and expensive — a 
little dissipated, in the common phrase. Is he? ” 

“Yes.'' 

“ Allow me to be frank. Do you think he games at all? 

“ I think he makes bets. " Mr. Haithouse waiting, as if 
that were not her whole answer, she added, “ I know he 
does." 

“ Of course he loses? " 

“Yes." 

“ Everybody does lose who bets. May I hint at the prob-^ 
ability of your sometimes supplying him with money for 
these purposes? " 

She sat, looking down ; but, at this question, raised her 
eyes searchingly and a little resentfully. 

“Acquit me of impertinent curiosity, my dear Mrs. 
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Bouuderby. T think Tom may be gradually falling into 
trouble, and 1 wish to strt‘.teh out a helping hand to him 
from the depths of my wicked experience. — Shall 1 say 
again, for liis sake? Ts that necessary? 

She seemed to try to answcu*, but iiotliing came of it. 

‘Hknididly to confess everything that has occurred to 
me, said James llartliouse, again gliding with the same 
apiH^arauec of effort into his jiiore airy manner ; *^I will 
coutide to you my doubt whetluu* he has had many advan- 
tages. Wlndher — forgi ve my jdainness — wliether any great 
amount of confidence is likely to hava^ been established be- 
tween himself and his most worthy father.’’ 

“i do not,'’ said Louisa, flushing with Inn* own great re- 
imunbrance in that wise, “think it likely.” 

“Or, betweeai himself, and — I may trust to .your perfect 
nnderslandii^g of my ineaning, I am sure — and liis highly 
esteemed brolh<‘r-in-law.” 

fc?he flushed d(!C]>er and d(iepi*r, and was burning red when 
she r(‘})lied in a fainter voi<*e, “ 1 do not think tliat likely, 
either. ” 

“ Mrs. Boiinderhy,” said Harthouse, after a short silence., 
“may there be a better eonfidence between yourself and 
me? Tom has borrowed a considerable vsuni of you? ” 

“You will understand, Mr. Harthouse,” she returned, 
after some indecision : she had been more or less uncertain, 
and troubled throughout the conversation, and yet had in 
the main preserved her S(df-contained manner ; “you will 
under.stand that if I tell yon what you j)ress to know, it is 
not by way of *-omplaint or regi et. I would never complain 
of anything, and what 1 have done 1 do not iu the least 
regret.” 

“So si)irited, too! ” thought James Harthouse. 

“When 1 married, 1 found that iny brother was even 
at that time heavily iu debt. Heavily for liim, I mean. 
Heavily enough to oblige me to sell some trinkets. They 
were no sacrifice. I sold them very willingly. I attached 
no value to thejii. They were quite worthless to me.” 

Either she saAV in Ins face that he knew, or she only 
feared in her conscience that he knew, that she spoke of 
some of her husband’s gifts. She stopped, and reddened 
again. If he had not known it before, he would have 
known it then, though he had been a much duller man than 
he was. 
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Since then, I have given my brother, at various times, 
wliat money I could spare : in short, what money I have 
had. Cojifrding in you at all, on the faith of tlie interest 
you profess for him, I will not do so by halves. Since 
you have l>een in the habit of visiting here, he has wanted 
in one sum as much as a hundred pounds. I liave not been 
able to give it to him. T have felt uneasy for the conse- 
quences of his being so involved, but 1 have kept these 
secrets until now, when I trust them to your honour. I 
have h(dd no contidence with anyone, because — you antici- 
pated my reason just ]iow.’’ She abruptly broke otf. 

H(^ was a ready man, and he saw, <and seized, an oppor- 
tunitj^ here of presejiting lier own image to her, slightly 
disguised as her brotlier. 

“Mrs. Doundcrby, though a graceless person, of the 
world worldly, I feel the utmost interest, 1 assure you, iii 
ivhat you tell me. 1 cannot possibly be hard upon your 
brother. I understand and share the wise consideration 
with which you rtigard his errors. With all i)ossible re- 
S[)cct both for Mr. Gradgrind and for Mr. Bounderby, I 
think I p(U‘ceive that he has not been fortunate in his train- 
ing. Br(‘d at a disadvantage towards the society in which 
he has his part to play, he rushes into these extremes for 
himself, from opposite extremes that liave long been forced 
— with the very best intentions we have no doubt — upon 
him. Mr. Bounderby’s lino bluif English independence, 
though a most charming cliaracteristic, does not — as we 
have agreed — invite conhdence. If I might venture to re- 
mark that it is the l(*ast in the world deficient in that 
delicacy to which a youth mistaken, a character miscon-^ 
ceived, and abilities misdirected, would turn for relief and 
guidance, I should express what it presents to my own 
view. ” 

As she sat looking straight before her, across the chang- 
ing lights upon the grass into the darkness of the wood 
beyond, he saw in hei* face her application of his very 
distinctly uttered words. 

“All allowance, he continued, “must be made. I have 
one great fault to find with Tom, however, which I cannot 
forgive, and for which I take him heavily to account.’^ 

Louisa turned her eyes to his face, and asked him what 
fault was that? 

“ Perhaps, he returned, “ I have said enough. Perhaps 
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it would have been better, on the whole, if no allusion to 
it had escaped ine.^^ 

‘^You alarm me, Mr. Harthouse. Pray let me know 
it.” 

To relieve you from needless apprehension — and as this 
confidence regarding your brother, which I prize I am sure 
above all possible things, has been established between us 
— I obey. I cannot forgive him for not being more sensi- 
ble in every word, look, and act of his life, of the affection 
of his best friend; of the devotion of his best friend; of 
her unselfishness; of her sacrifice. The return he makes 
her, within niy observation, is a very }>oor one. What she 
has done for him demands liis constant love and gratitude, 
not his ill-hunionr and caprice. Careless fellow as I am, 
I am not so indifferent, Mrs. Bounderby, as to be regard- 
less of this vice in your brother, or inclined to consider it a 
venial offence.” 

The wood floated before her, for her eytss wcu'e suffused 
with tears, I'hey rose from a dcicp w(dl, long conceah'd, 
and her heart was filhul with acute pain tliat found no re- 
lief in them. 

‘^In a word, it is to correct your brother in this, Mrs. 
Bounderby, that I must aspire. My better knowledge of 
his circumstances, and my direction and advice in extricat- 
ing them — rather valuable, I hope, as coming from a scape- 
grace on a much larger scale — will give me some influence 
over him, and all I gain I shall certainly use towards this 
end. I have said enough, and more than enough. I seem 
to be protesting that I am a sort of good fellow, when, 
upon my honour, I have not the least intention to make 
any protestation to that elfect, and openly announce that I 
am nothing of the sort. Yonder, among the trees,” he 
added, having lifted up his eyes and looked about; for he 
had watched her closely until now; ‘4s your brother him- 
self; no doubt, just come down. As he seems to be loitiu - 
ing in this directio.n, it may be as well, perhaps, to walk 
towards him, and throw ourselves in his way. He has 
been very silent and doleful of late. Perhaps, liis brotherly 
conscience is touched — if there are such things as con- 
sciences. Though, upon my honour, I hear of them much 
too often to believe in them.” 

He assisted her to rise, and she took his arm, and they 
advanced to meet the whelp. He was idly beating the 
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branches as he lounged along : or he stooped vidiously to 
rip the moss from the trees with his stick. He was startled 
when they came upon him while he was engaged in this 
latter pastime, and his colour changed. 

^‘Halloa!” he stammered; didn’t know you were 
here.” 

Whose name, Tom,” said Mr. Ilarthouse, putting his 
hand upon his shoulder and turning liim, so that they all 
three walked towards the house together, have you been 
carving on the trees? ” 

Whose name? ” returned Tom. Oh ! You mean what 
girl’s name? ” 

^^You have a suspieious appearance of inscribing some 
fair creature’s on llie bark, Tom.” 

“Not much of tJml, Mr. Ilarthouse, unless some fair 
creature with a slashing fortune at her own disposal would 
take a fancy to me. Or she might be as ugly as she was 
rieli, without any fear of losing me. I’d carve her name 
as often as she liked.” 

“I am afraid you are mercenary, Tom.” 

“ Mercenary,” repeated Tom. “ Who is not mercenary? 
Ask my sister.” 

“Have you so proved it to be a failing of mine, Tom?” 
said Louisa, showing no other sense of his discontent and 
ill-nature. 

“ You know whether the cap fits you, Loo,” returned her 
brother sulkily. “ If it does, you can wear it.” 

“ Tom is misanthropical to-day, as all bored people are 
now and then,” said Mr. Harthouse. “ Don’t believe him, 
Mrs. Dounderby. 1 le knows much better. I shall disclose 
some of his opinions of you, imvately expressed to me, 
unless he relents a little.” 

“At all events, Mr. Harthouse,” said Tom, softening in 
his admiration of his patron, but shaking his head sullenly 
too, “you can’t tell her that I ever praised her for being 
mercenary. I may have praised lier for being the contrary, 
and 1 should do it again, if I had as good reason. How- 
ever, never mind this now ; it’s not very interesting to you, 
and I am sick of the subject.” 

They walked on to the house, where Louisa quitted her 
visitor’s arm and went in. He stood looking after her, as 
she ascended the steps, and passed into the shadow of the 
door; then put his hand upon her brother’s shoulder again, 
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uiicl invited him with a confidential nod to a walk in the 
i;ar(len, 

“ Tojii, niy fine fellow, I want to have a word with you.^^ 

They had sto})pod among a disorder of roses — it was part 
of Mr. Rounderby’s humility to keep Niekits’s roses on a 
rtHliiced scale. — and Tom sat down on a terrace-parapet, 
jdiK'king buds and picking them to pieces ; while his jmwer- 
iiil f'amiliar stood over him, with a foot upon the parapet, 
and Ins figun' easily resting on th(i arm supported by that 
knee. Tliey wer(». just visible from her window. Perhaps 
slii* sa^v tlnmi. 

‘‘'Fom, wliat’s the matter?” 

“Oh! Mr. llarthous(‘,” said Tom with a groan, “1 am 
liard u]^, and bothered out of my life.” 

^ly good f(‘]low, S(^ am 1.” 

“ You!” retunied ''rom. You are the picture of inde.- 
p<uulftnr‘-e. Mr. llarthousc, lam in a liorrible nu‘ss. You 
liave no idea what a state I havt^ got myself into - what a 
state my sist.(‘r might have got me out of, if she would only 
liave done it.” 

lie took to biting tlui rose-bnds now, and tearing them 
away from his teelli with a band tliat trembled like an iii- 
fii-m old maids. After one ex(*.eediiigly observant ]o(jk at 
him, bis companion ndapsed into bis lightest air. 

‘‘ d\)m, you are inconsiderate: you ex[)(H*t too much of 
your sister. You have had money of her, you dog, you 
know you Lave.” 

Well, j\li. llarthouse, T know 1 liave. How else was 
I to get it? Here’s old Bounderby always boasting that at 
my age he lived upon twop(‘m*e a month, or something of 
that sort. Here’s my father drawing wliat he calls a line, 
and tying me down to it from a baby, neck and heeds. 
Here’s my mother who lu'ver lias anything o*f her own, ex- 
cept her complaints. Wiiat Is a fellow to do for money, 
and where om T to look for it, if not to my sister? ” 

He was almost crying, and scattered the buds about by 
dozens. INFr. llarthouse took him persuasively hy the 
coat. 

‘‘ But, my dear Tom, if your sister has not got it — ” 

' Not got it, Mr. llarthouse? 1 don’t say she has got it. 
I may have wanted more than she was likely to have got. 
But then she ought to get it. She could get it. It’s of 
no use pretending to make a secret of matters now, after 
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what T have told you already; you know she didn’t marry 
old Boiinderby for her own sake, or for his. sake, but for 
my sake. Then why doesn’t she get what I want, out of 
him, for my sake? She is not obliged to say what she is 
going to do with it ; she is sharp enough ; she could manage 
to eoax it out of him, if she chose. Then why doesn’t she 
choose, when 1 tell her of what coiisecpience it is? But 
no. There she sits in his company like a stouo, instead 
ot making lierself agreeable and getting it easily. I 
don't know wliat you may (‘.all this, but T call it unnatural 
condiK'.t.” 

'ilieni was a piece of ornamental water immediately be- 
low the parapet, on the otlnu* sid(i, into Avhich Mr. James 
Ilartlmiise had a very strong inclinatmn to })i{ch Mr. 
^J'liomas Oradgrind Junior, as th(‘ injuri^d men of Coke- 
town threatened to pitch their property into tlie Atlantic. 
But he preserved his easy attitude; and nothing more solid 
went over the stone balustrades than the accumulated rose- 
buds now floating about, a little surface-island. 

My dear Tom,” said Harthouse, ‘‘let me try to be your 
banker.” 

“For God’s sake,” replied Tom, suddenly, “don’t talk 
about bankers!” And very whitci he looked, in contrast 
with the roses. Very whiten 

Mi*. Tlartliousc, as a thoroughly well-bred man, accus- 
toiiKHl to the best society, was not to be surprised— he 
could as soou have been affected — but lie raised his eymids 
a little more, as if they were lifted by a feeble touch of 
w'onchu*. Alb(*it it was as much against the jjrecepts of his 
school to woiuhn*, as it was against the doctrines of the 
Gradgrind College. 

What is the present need, Tom? Three figures? Out 
with them. Say what they are.” 

“Mr. Harthouse,” returned Tom, inw a(*tually crying; 
and his tears were better than his injuries, however pitiful 
a figure he made ; “ it’s too late ; the money is of no use to 
me at present. I should have had it before to be of use to 
me. But I am very much obliged to you; you’re a true 
friend.” 

A true friend! “Whelj), whelp!” thought Mr. Hai*t- 
hoiise, lazily; “what an Ass you are! ” 

“ And I take your offer as a great kindness,” said Tom, 
grasping his hand. “ As a great kindness, Mr. Harthouse.’^ 
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“Well,” returned the other, “it maybe of more use 
byand-bye. And my good fellow, if you will open your 
bedevilments to me when they come thick upon you, I may 
show you better ways out of them than you can fed for 
yourself.” 

“ Tliaiik you,” said Tom, shaking his head dismally, and, 
chewing rose-buds. “ 1 wish I had known you sooner, Mr. 
Harthouse.” 

“ Now, you see, Tom,” said Mr. Harthouse in conclusion, 
himself tossing over a rose or two, as a contribution to the 
island, which was always drifting to the wall as if it wanted 
to become a part of the mainland : “ every man is selfish in 
eveiything he does, and I am exactly like the rest of my 
fellow-creatures. 1 am desperately intent ; ” the languor 
of his desperation being quite trojncal ; “ on your softening 
towards your sister — wliich you ought to do ; and on your 
beiug a more loving and agreeable sort of brother — which 
you ouglit to be.” 

“ I will Ix', Mr. Harthouse.” 

“No time like the present, Tom. Begin at once.” 

“Certainly 1 will. And my sister Loo shall say so.” 

“Having made which bargain, Tom,” said Harthouse, 
clapping him on the slioulder again, with an air which left 
himiat liberty to infer — as he did, poor fool — that this con- 
dition was imposed upon him in mere careless good-nature 
to lessen his sense of obligation, “we will tear ourselves 
asunder until dinner-time.” 

When Tom appeared before dinner, though his mind 
seemed heavy enough, his body was on the alert ; and he 
appeared before Mr. Bounderby came in. “ I didn’t mean 
to be cross. Loo,” ho said, giving her his hhnd, and kissing 
her. “ 1 know you are fond of me, and you kuoAV I am 
fond of you.” 

After this, there Avas a smile upon Louisa’s face that 
day, for some one else. Alas, for some one else! 

“ So much the less is the Avhelp the only creature that 
she cares for,” thought James Harthouse, reversing theVe- 
flectiou of his first day’s kuoAvledge of her pretty face. 
“ So much the less, so mucli the less.” 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

EXPLOSION. 

The next morning was too bright a morning for sleep, 
and James Harthouse rose early, and sat in the pleasant 
bay window of his dressing-room, smoking the rare tobacco 
that had had so wholesome an influence on his young friend. 
jReposing in the sunlight, with the fragrance of his eastern 
pipe about him, and tlie dreamy smoke vanishing into the 
air, so rich and soft with summer odours, he reckoned up 
his advantages as an idle winner might count his gains. 
He was not at all bored for the time, and could give his 
mind to it. 

Ho had established a confidence A\ith her, from which 
her husband was excluded. He had established a confi- 
dence with her, that absolutely turned upon her indiffei- 
ence towards her husband, and the absence, now and at all 
times, of any congeniality between them. He had artfully, 
but plainly assured her, that he knew her heart in its last 
most delicate recesses ; he had come so near to her through 
its teiiderest seiitiineni ; he had associated himself with that 
feeling ; and the barrier behind which she lived, had melted 
away. All very odd, and very satisfactory! 

And yet he had not, even now, any earnest wickedness 
of purpose in him. Publicly and privately, it were much 
better for the age in which he lived, that he and the legion 
of whom he was one were designedly bad, than indifferent 
and purposeless. It is the drifting icebergs setting with 
any current anywhere, that wreck the ships. 

When the Devil goeth about like a roaring lion, lie goetli 
about in a shape by which few but savages and hunters are 
attracted. But, when he is trimmed, smoothed, and var- 
nished, according to the mode : when ho is aweary of vice, 
and aweary of virtue, used up as to brimstone, and used up 
as to bliss; then, whether he take to the serving out of 
red tape, or to the kindling of red fire, he is the very 
Devil. 

So, J ames Harthouse reclined in the window, indolently 
Smoking, and reckoning u>) the steps he had taken on the 
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road by which lie happened to be travelling. The end 
to which it led was before him, pretty plainly; but he 
troubled himself with no calculations about it. What 
will be, will be. 

As he had rather a long ride to take that day — for there 
was a })ublic ocuiasioii “to do’^ at some distance, which 
alforded a tolerable opportunity of going in for the Grad- 
grind nnm — he dressed early, and went clown to breakfast, 
lit* w'as anxious to see if she had relapsed since the ])re- 
vioiis evening. No. H(i resumed where he had left off. 
There was a look of interest for him again. 

He got through the day as much (or as little) to his own 
satisfaction, as was to be (expected under the fatiguing cir- 
cumstances; ami came riding back at six ohdock. There 
wuis a swec^p of some half mile between the lodge and the 
house, and he was riding along at a foot pace over the 
smooth graved, onee Nickits’s, when Mr. Dounderby burst 
out of the shrubbery, with such violence as to make his 
horse shy mu’oss the road. 

“ Ilarthouse ! ” cried Mr. lloimderby, “Have you 
heard? ” 

“ Heard wdiat? said llartliouse, soothing his horse, ami 
imvardly favouring ]\1 l*. Bounderby with no good wishes. 

“ Then you haroif^t heard ! 

“ I have heard you, and so has this brute. I have heard 
nothing else. 

Mr. Bounderby, red and hot, planted himself in the 
centre of tin; path before the horsebs head, to explode his 
bombshell with more effect. 

“The Bank’s robbed! ’’ 

“ You don’t mean it! 

“ Robbed last night, sir. Robbed in an extraordinary 
manner. Robbed with a fal^e key.^’ 

“Of much?” 

Mr. Bounderby, in his desire to make the most of it, 
really seemed mortified by being obliged to repl}’, “ Why, 
no; not of very much. But it might have been.” 

“ Of how much? ” 

“Oh! as a sum — if you stick to a sum — of not more 
than a hundred and fifty pound,” said Bounderby, with im- 
patience. “But it's not the sum; it's the fact. It's the 
fact of the Ikauk being robbed, that's the important circum- 
stance. I am surprised you don't see it.” 
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dear Boimderby/’ said James, dismounting, and 
giving his bridle to his servant, I do see it ; and am as 
overcome as you can possibly desire me to be, by the spec- 
tacle afforded to my mental view. Kevertheless, I may be 
allowed, I hope, to congratulate you — which I do with all 
my soul, 1 assure you — on your not having sustained a 
greater loss.” 

Thank’ ce,” replied Bounderby, in a short, ungracious 
manner. ‘Mbit I tell you what. Tt might have been 
twenty thousand pound.” 

“ 1 sii])])ose it might.” 

Suppose it iniglit! By the Lord, you onay su])pose so. 
By George!” said Mr. Boiuiderby, witli sundry menacing 
nods and shakes of liis liead. ^‘It might liave been twice 
twenty. There's no knowing wliat it would liave been, or 
wouldn’t have lunni, a;' it was, but for the fellows^ b(iing 
disturbed.” 

Louisa had come u}> now, and Mrs. Sparsit, and Bitzer. 

^^Jlerehs Tom Gradgriiul's daugliter knows ))retty well 
what it miglit liave been, if you don’t,” blustered Bound** 
erb 3 ^ ‘^Dropped, sir, as if she was shot when I told lier! 
Never knew her do siujh a thing befoiv, Does her credit, 
under the circuniwStances, in my opinion! ” 

She still looked faint and pale. J ames Harbliouse begged 
her to take his arm; and as they moved on very slowly, 
asked her how the robbery had been committed. 

‘‘Why, I am going to tell you,” said Bounderby, inita- 
bly giving his arm to Mrs. Sparsit. “ If you hadn't been 
so mighty particular about the sum, T should have begun 
to tell you before. You know this lady (for she^.s a ladyL 
Mrs. Sparsit?” 

“ I have already had the honour — ” 

“Very well. And this young man, Bitzer, you saw him 
too on the same occasion? ” Mr. Harthous(5 inclined his 
head in assent, and Bitzer knuckled his forehead. 

“Very well. They live at the tank. You know they 
live at the Bank, perhaps? Very well. Yesterday after- 
noon, at the close of business hours, everything was put 
away as usual. In the iron room that this young fellow 
sleeps outside of, there was never mind how much. In the 
little safe in young Tom’s closet, the safe used for petty 
purposes, there was a hundred and fifty odd pound.” 

“A hundred and fifty-four, seven, one,” said Bitzer. 
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Come ! retorted Bouiiderby, stopping to wheel round 
upon him, let’s have none of your interruptions. It^s 
enough to be robbed while you’re snoring because you’re 
too comfortable, without being put right with your four 
seven ones. I didn’t snore, myself, when I was your age, 
let me tell you. I hadn’t victuals enough to snore. And 
J didn’t four seven one. Not if I knew it.” 

Bitzer knuckled his forehead again, in a sneaking man- 
ner, and seemed at once particularly impressed and de- 
|)ressed by the instance last given of Mr. Bounderby’s moral 
abstinence. 

“A hundred and fifty odd pound,” resumed Mr. Bound- 
erby. “ That sum of money, young Tom locked in his safe, 
not a very strong safe, but that’s no matter now. Evoy- 
thing was left, all right. Some tijne in the night, while 
this young fellow snored- Mrs. Sparsit, ma’am, you say 
you have heard him snore? ” 

‘‘Sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, “ I cannot say that I have 
heard him precisely snore, and therefore must not make that 
statement. But on winter evenings, when he has fallen 
asleep at his ta])l(‘, T have heard him, what I should prefer 
to describe as paitially clioke. 1 have lieard him on such 
occasions produce sounds of a nature siinilar to what may 
be sometimes heard in Dutch clocks. Not,” said Mrs. 
Sparsit, with a lofty sense of giving strict evidence, “that 
I would convey any imputation on his moral character. 
Far from it. I have always considered Bii.zer a young man 
of the most upiiglit ])rinciple ; and to that I beg to bear my 
testimony.” 

“ Well ! ” said the exasperated Bouiiderby, “ while he was 
snoring, or clioking, or Dutch-clocking, or something or 
other — being asleep — some fellows, somehow, whether pre- 
viously concealed in the house or not remains to be seen, 
got to young Tom’s safe, forced it, and abstracted the con- 
tents. Being then disturbed, they made off; letting them- 
selves out at the main dbor, and double-locking it again (it 
was double-locked, and the key under Mrs. Sparsit’s pillow) 
with a false key, which was picked up in the street near the 
Bank, about twelve o’clock to-day. No alarm takes place, 
till this chap, Bitzer, tunis out this morning, and begins to 
open and prepare the offices for business. Then, looking 
at Tom’s safe, he sees the door ajar^ stud finds the lock 
forced, and the money gone.” 
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. Where is Tom, by-the-bye?” asked Harthouse, glan- 
cing round. 

has been helping the police, said Bounderby, ^^and 
stays behind at the Bank. I wish these fellows had tried 
to rob me when I was at his time of life. They would have 
been out of pocket if they had invested eighteen-pence in 
the job; I can tell ’em that.” 

“ is anybody suspected? ” 

‘‘ Susi)ected? I should think there was somebody sus- 
pected, Egod! ” said Bounderby, relinquishing Mrs. Spar- 
sit’s arm to wipe his heated head, “ Josiah Bounderby 
of Coketown is not to be plundered and nobody suspected. 
Ko, thank you ! ” 

Might Mr, Harthouse inquire Who was suspected? 

‘‘Well,” said Bounderb 3 ^, stojqnng and facing about to 
confront them all, I’ll tell you. It’s not to be mentioned 
.everywhere; it’s not to be mentioned anywhere: in order 
tliat the scoundrels concerned (there’s a gang of ’em) may 
be thrown ofP their guard. So take this in confidence. 
IS" ow wait a bit.” Mr. Bounderby wiped his head again. 
What should you say to ; ” here he violently exploded : 

‘‘ to a Hand being in it? ” 

1 hoijo,” said Harthouse, lazily, not our friend Black- 
pot? ” 

‘^Say Pool instead of Pot, sir,” returned Bounderby, 
‘^aiid that’s the man,” 

Louisa faintly uttered some word of incredulity and sur- 
prise. 

O yes ! I know ! ” said Bounderby, immediately catch- 
ing at the sound. I know! I am used to that., 1 know 
all about it. They are the finest people in the world, these 
fellows are. They liave got the gift of the gab, they have. 
They only want to have their rights explained to them, they 
do. But I tell you what. Show me a dissatisfied Hand, 
and I’ll show you a man that’s fit fpr anything bad, I don’t 
care what it is.” 

Another of the popular fictions of Coketown, which some 
pains had been taken to disseminate — and which some peo- 
ple really believed. 

^^But I am acquainted with these chaps,” said Bound- 
erby. “I can read ’em off, like books. Mrs, Sparsit,.; 
ma’am, I appeal to you. What warning did I give that ; 
fellow, the first time he set foot in the house, when the ex- ' 
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pr(?ss object of his visit was to know how lie could knock 
Keligion over, and floor tlie Established Church? Mrs. 
Spnrsit, in point of liigh connections, you are on a level 
with the aristocracy, — did 1 say, or did 1 not say, to that 
fcJi()v\^, ‘you can’t hide tlie tnitli from me: yon are not the 
kiml of fellow I lilo^; you’ll come to no good ’? ” 

“Assuredly, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, “you did, in a 
highly imi)ressiv(3 niaiiner, give him such an admonition.” 

“ VVhon he shocked you, ma’am,” said Ikniiiderh}^ ; “ when 
ho sluicked your feelings?” 

“ Ves, sir,” returned Mrs. Sjiarsit, with a meek shake of 
her head, “he certainly did so. Though 1 do not mean to 
say but that my feedings may be weaker on such points — 
luoie foolish if the Uusu is preferred — than they might have 
been, if I had ahvnys o(;eupied ni}^ present position.” 

Mr. Iloiuiderhy stared with a bursting pride at Mr. Ilart- 
house, as miudi as lo say, “1 am th(» proprietor of this 
female, and she’s worth your aitentioi., £ think.” Then, 
resumed his dis(;ours(*. 

“ Yoxi can recall for yiUirself, Ilarthouse, wliat T said to 
him when you saw him. 1 didirt mince th(3 matter with 
him. 1 am never mealy with ’(‘lu. 1 know ’em. Very 

well, sir. Three days after that, he bolted. Went off, 
nobody knows where : as my mother did in my infancy — 
only with this diFfi?ren<5e, that he is a worse subject than 
my mother, if possible. What did he do before he went? 
What do you say;” ]\lr. llounderby, Avith his hat in his 
hand, gave a beat upon the crown at every little division of 
his sentences, as if it were a tambourine; “to his being 
seen — night after night — Avatching the Bank? — to his lurk- 
ing about there — after dark? — To its strildng Mrs. Sparsit 
— that he could be lurking for no good — To her calling Bitz- 
er’s attention to him, and their l)oth taking notice of him 
— And to its appearing on inf|uiry io-day — that ho was also 
noticed by the neighbours? ” Having come to the climax, 
Mr. Boiinderby, like an oriental dancer, putliis tambourine 
on his head. 

“Suspicious,” said James Ilarthouse, “certainly,” 

“ I think so, sir,” said Boiinderby, Avith a defiant nod. 
“ 1 think so. But there are more of ’em in it. There’s an 
old Avoman. One never hears of these things till the mis- 
cliii‘f’s done ; all sorts of defects are found out in the stable 
door after the horse is stolen; tliere’s an old Avoman turns 
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up now. An old woman wlio seems to Ijave been flying 
into town on a broomstick, every now and then. She 
watches the place a whole day before this follow begins, 
and on the night when you saw him, she steals away witli 
him, and holds a council with him — 1 suppose, to make her 
report on going off duty, aiid bo damned to her. 

Tliere was such a person in the room that night, and she 
shrunk from observation, thouglit Louisa. 

“This is not all of ^em, even as avo already know ’em,’^ 
said Bounderby, with many nods of liidden meaning. “ But 
I liavo said enough for the present. Yoifll hav(‘ the good- 
ness to keep it quiet, and mention it to no one. It may 
take time, but we sliall have hun. It's ])olicy to give ’em 
line enougli, and there’s no obje'.ction to that.” 

“ Of eours(q they will be punished with the utmost rigour 
of the law, as notice-boards observe',” replied James Hart- 
house, “and serve them riglit. Fellows who go in for 
Banks must take the eonsequences. If there were no eon- 
sequences, we sliould all go in for Banks.” .He had gently 
takt*n Louisa’s })aras<)i from Ian* hand, and Juid put it up 
for luu*; and slie walked under its sliade, though the sun 
did not shine tluire. 

“ For the jn-esent. Loo Boumhu bj said her husband, 
“here’s Mrs. Hparsit to look after. Mrs. Sparsit’s nerves 
have be(ux acted u])on ))y tliis Imsiness, and she’ll stay here 
a day or two. So, make h(*r comfortable.” 

“ Thank you very }riuch, sir,” that dis(u*e(;t lady observed, 
“but pray do ])0t let My comfort be a consideration. Any- 
thing will do for Me.” 

It soon appeared tliat if Mrs. S})arsit had a failing in her 
association with that domestic establishment, it was that 
sh <3 was so excessively regardless of herself and regardful 
of others, as to be a nuisance. On being sliown her cha)n- 
ber, she was so dreadfully sensible (^f its comforts as to 
suggest the inference tliat she Avould have preferred to pass 
the night oil the mangle in the laundry. I’rue, the Fow- 
lers and the Scadgerses Avere accustomed to splendour, “ but 
it is my duty to remeiiiber,” Mrs. Spavsit was fond of ob- 
serving with a lofty grace : particularly Avhen any of the 
domestics were present, “that what I Avas, 1 am no longer. 
Indeed,” said she, “if I could altogether cancel the remem- 
brance that Mr. Sparsit was a PoAvler, or that T myself am 
related to the Scadgers family ; or if I could even revoke 
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tlie fact, and make myself a i)ei\son of common descent and 
ordinary conriecUons; I would gladly do so. 1 should 
think it, under existing circumstances, right to do so.^^ 
The same Hermitical state of mind led to her renunciation 
of made dishes and wines at dinner, until fairly commanded 
by Mr. Bounderby to take them; when she said, ‘^Indeed 
you are very good, sir ; ” and departed from a resolution of 
wliich slio had made rather formal and public announce- 
ment, to ‘‘wait for the simple mutton.^’ She was likewise 
deeply apologetic, for wanting the salt ; and, feeling amia- 
bly bound to bear out Mr. Bounderby to the fullest extent 
in the testimony ho had borne to her nerves, occasionally 
sat back in luu* chair and silently wept ; at which periods a 
ti'ar of largo diiuonsioiis, like a crystal ear-ring, might be 
observed (or rather, must be, for it insisted on public no- 
tice) sliding down Ikm* Homan nose. 

But Mrs. Sparsit’s greatest ])oint, first and last, was her 
dcterminuUou to ])ily Mr. Bounderby. There were occa- 
sions when in looking at him she was involuntarily moved 
to shake lior head, as who would say, Alas poor yorick ! 
After allowing herself to be bc'trayed into these evidences 
of emotion, she would force a lambent brightness, and 
would bo fitfully cheerful, and would say, You have still 
good spirits, sir, I am thankful to find ; and would appear 
to hail it as a blessed dispensation that Mr. Bounderby 
bore up as ho did. One idiosyncrasy for which she often 
apologised, she found it excessively difficult to conquer. 
She had a cu’-'ous propensity to call Mrs. Bounderby Miss 
(rradgriud/' and yielded to it some three or four score times 
in the course of the evtuiiug. Her repetition of this mis- 
take covered Mrs. Sparsit with modest confusion; but in- 
deed, she said, it seemed so natural to say Miss Gradgrind: 
whereas, to persuade herself that the young lady whom she 
had had the hap])iiiess of knowing from a child could be 
really and truly Mrs. Bounderby, she found almost impos- 
sible. It was a further singularity of this remarkable 
case, that the more she thought about it, the more impos- 
sible it appeared; “the differences, she observed, “being 
such.^' 

In the drawing-room after dinner, IMr. Bounderby tried 
the case of the robbery, examined the witnesses, made notes 
of the evidence, found the suspected persons guilty, and 
sentenced them to the extreme punishment of the law. 
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That done, Bitzer was disajaissed to town with instructions 
to recommend Tom to come home by the mail-truin. 

When candles were brought, Mrs. Sparsit murmured, 
/‘Don^t be low, sir. Pray let me see you cheerful, sir, as 
I used to do.^^ Mr. Bounderby, upon whom these consola- 
tions had begun to produce the effect of making him, in a 
bull-headed blundering way, sentimental, sighed like some^ 
large sea-animal. cannot bear to see you so, sir,’^ said 
Mrs. Sparsit. ‘^Try a hand at backgammon, sir, as you 
used to do when I had the honour of living under your 
roof.^^ I haven^t played backgammon, ma’am,” said Mr. 
Bounderby, since that time.” “ No, sir,” said Mrs. Spar- 
sit, soothingly, I am aware that you have not. I remem- 
ber that Miss Gradgrind takes no interest in the game. 
But I shall be happy, sir, if you will condescend.” 

They played near a window, opening on the garden. It 
was a fine night: not moonlight, but sultry and fragrant. 
Louisa and Mr, Harthouse strolled out into the garden, 
where their voices could be heard in tlie stillness, though 
not what they said. Mrs. Sparsit, from her place at the 
backgammon board, was constantly straining her eyes to 
pierce the shadows without. What’s the matter, ma’am ? ” 
said Mr. Bounderby; ‘^you don’t see a Fiie, do you?” 
‘^Oh dear no, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, I was thinking 
of the dew.” What have you got to do with the dew, 
ma’am? ” said Mr. Bounderby. It’s not myself, sir,” re- 
turned Mrs, Sparsit, ‘^laiu fearful of Miss Gradgrind’s 
taking cold.” ‘‘She never takes cold,” said Mr. Bouild- 
erby. “ Really, sir? ” said Mrs. Sparsit. And was affected 
with a cough in her throat. 

When the time drew near for retiring, Mr. Bounderby 
took a glass of water. “Oh, sir?” said Mrs. Sparsit. 
“ Not your sherry warm, with lemon-peel and nutmeg? ” 
“ Why I have got out of the habit of taking it now, ma’am,” 
said Mr. Boundei’by. “ The more’s the pity, sir,” returned 
Mrs. Sparsit; “you are losing all your good old habits. 
Cheer up, sir! If Miss Gradgrind will permit me, I will 
offer to make it for you, as I have often done.” 

Miss . Gradgrind readily permitting Mrs. Sparsit to do 
anything she pleased, that considerate lady made the bev- 
erage, and handed it to Mr. Bounderby. It will do you ^ 
good, sir. It will warm your heart. It is the sort of thing 
you want, and ought to take, sir.” And when Mr. Bound- 
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erby said, “Your health, ma’am! ” she answered with great 
feeling. “Tliank you, sir. The same to you, and happi- 
ness also.” Finally, she wished him good night, with great 
pathos; and Mr. Bouiulerby went to bed, with a maudlin 
])ersuasion that he had been erossed in something tender, 
though he could not, for his life, have mentioned Avhat it 
was. 

Long after Louisa had undressed and lain down, she 
watched and waibnl for her brother’s coming home. That 
could hardly be, she knew, until an hour past midnight; 
but in the country silence, which did anything but calm 
the trouble of her tlioughts, time lagged wearily. At last, 
W'hen tJiG darkii(\ss and stillness had seemed for lioiirs to 
tliicken one another, slu^ heard tin' bell at the gate. She 
felt as though slu' would havt'. been glad that it rang on 
until daylight; but it c^^ased, and the circles of its last 
sound s['rea<l out fainter and wider in the air, and all was 
dead again. 

yhe waited y(*t some (puu-ier of an hour, as she judged. 
Tlu*n she arose, put on a loose robe, and went out of her 
room in tlu‘ dnih, and uj) tlie staircase to Inn- brotlier’s 
room. Ilis door Ix'ing shnt, she softly opened it and spoke 
to him, approaching his hod with a noiseh'ss ste]). 

She kneeled down Ix'side it, passed lier arm over his 
n(*(‘k, and drew his face to hers. She knew tliat he only 
feigned to be ash'ep, l)ut she said nothing to him. 

lie started by-aud-bye as if he were just then awakened, 
and asked who that was, and what was Uie matter? 

“Tom, have you anything to tell me? If ever you loved 
mo in your life, and have' anything coiieealed from every 
one besides, tell it to nu*.” 

“I don’t know what you mean, Loo. You have been 
dreaming.” 

“ My dear brother: ” she laid her head down on his pil- 
low, and her hair flowed over him as if she would hide liim 
from every one but herself: “is there nothing that you 
luive to tell me? Ts tliere nothing you can tell" me if you 
will? You can tell me nothing that will eliange me. O 
Tom, tell me the truth ! ” 

“ [ don’t know what you mean, Loo! ” 

“As you lie here aloiu', my dear, iu the melancholy 
night, so you must lie somewhere one night, when even I, 
if 1 am living then, shall have left you. As T am here be- 
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side you, barefoot, unclothed, undistinguishable iu dark- 
ness, so must I lie through all the night of my decay, until 
I am dust. In the name of that time, Tom, tell me the 
truth now ! 

“ What is it you want to know? ” 

^‘You may be certain in the energy of her love she 
took him to her bosom as if he were a child; ‘Hhat I will 
not reproach you. You may be certain that 1 will be com- 
passionate and true to you. Y»)u may be certain that I will 
save you at whatever cost. () Tom, have you nothing to 
tell me? Whisper very softly. Say only ‘yes,’ and 1 shall 
understand you ! ” 

She turned lier ear to his lips, but he remained doggedly 
silent. 

“Not a word, Tom?” 

“ How can 1 say Yes, or how can I say No, when I don’t 
know what you mean? Loo, you are a brave, kind girl, 
worthy I begin to think of a better brother than I am. 
But I have nothing more to say. (Jo to bed, go to bed.” 

“ You are tired,” she whispered presently, more in her 
usual way. 

“ YcwS, [ am quite tired out.” 

“You have been so hurried and disturbed to-day. Have 
any fresh discoveries been made? ” 

“Only those you have heard of, from — him.” 

“ Tom, have you said to any one that we made a visit to 
those people, and that we saw those tliree together?” 

“No. Didn’t you yourself particularly ask me to keep 
it quiet when you asked me to go there with you? ” 

“ Yes. But 1 did not know then what was going to 
happen.” 

“ Nor I neither. How could 1? ” 

He was very quick upon her with this retort. 

“ Ought I to say, after what has happened,” said his sis- 
ter, standing by tlu^ bed — she had gradually withdrawn 
herself and risen, “ that 1 made that visit? Should I say 
so? Must I say so? ” 

“ Good Heavens, Loo,” returned her brother, “ you are 
not in the habit of asking my advice. Say what you like. 
If you keep it to yourself, I shall keep it to myself. If 
you disclose it, there’s an end of it.” 

It was too dark for either to see the other’s face; but 
each seemed very attentive, and to consider before Si>eaking. 
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“ Torn, do you believe the man I gave the money to, is 
j-eally implicated in this crime? ” 

“ I don’t know. I don’t see why he shouldn’t be.” 

“ He seemed to me an honest man.” 

“ Another person may seem to you dishonest, and yet not 
be so.” 

There was a pause, for he had hesitated and stopped. 

“ In short,” resumed Tom, as if he had made up his mind, 
“ if you oome to that, perhaps I was so far from being alto- 
gether in his favour, that I took him outside the door to 
tell him quietly, that I thought he might consider himself 
very well off to get such a windfall as he had got from my 
sister, and that I hoped he would make good use of it. 
You remember whether I took him out or not. I say 
nothing against the man ; he may bo a very good fellow, 
for anything I know ; I hope he is,” 

“Was he offended by what you said? ” 

“Ho, he took it pretty well; he was civil enough. Where 
are you. Loo? ” lie ,sat up in bed and kissed her. “ Good 
night, my dear, good night! ” 

“ You have nothing more to tell me? ” 

“No. What should I have? You wouldn’t have me 
tell you a lie ! ” 

“ I wouldn’t have you do that to-night, Tom, of all the 
nights in your life ; many and much happier as I hope they 
will be.” 

“Thank you, my dear Loo. I am so tired, that I am 
sure I wonder I don’t say anything to get to sleep. Go to 
bed, go to bed,” 

Kissing her again, he turned round, drew the coverlet 
over his head, and lay as still as if that time had come by 
which she had adjured him. She stood for some time at 
the bedside before she slowly moved away. She stopped 
at the door, looked back when she had opened it, and asked 
him if he had called her? But he lay still, and she softly 
closed the door and returned to her room. 

Then the wretched boy looked cautiously up and found 
her gone, crept out of bed, fastened his door, and threw 
himself upon his pillow again : tearing his hair, morosely 
crying! gnidgingly loving her, hatefully but impenitently 
spuming himself, and no less hatefully and unprofitably 
spurning all the good in the world. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HEARING THE LAST OF IT. 

Mrs. Sparsit, lying by to recover the tone of her nerves 
in Mr. Bounderby^s retreat, kept such a sharp look-out, 
night and day, under her Coriolaiiiaii eyebrows, that her 
eyes, like a couple of lighthouses on an iron-bound coast, 
might have warned all prudent mariners from that bold rock 
her Roman nose and the dark and craggy region in its 
neighbourhood, but for the placidity of her manner. Al- 
though it Avas liarcl to believe tliat her retiring for the night 
could be anything but a form, so severely. wide awake were 
those classical eyes of hers, and so impossible did it seem 
that her rigid nose could yield to any relaxing inliueuce, 
yet her manner of sitting, smoothing her uiicojiifortable, 
not to say, gritty mittens (they were constructed of a cool 
fabric like a meat-safe), or of ambling to unknoAvn places 
of destination with her foot in her cotton stirrup, was so 
perfectly serene, that most observers would have been con- 
strained to suppose her a dove, embodied by some freak of 
nature, in the earthly tabernacle of a bird of the hooked- 
beaked order. 

She was a most wonderful woman for prowling about the 
house. How she g(jt from story to story was a mystery be- 
yond solution. A lady so decorous iu herself, and so highly 
connected, was not to be suspected of dropping over the 
banisters or sliding doAvn them, yet her extraordinary fa- 
cility of locomotion suggested the wild idea. Another no- 
ticeable circumstance in Mrs. Sparsit was that she was never 
hurried. She would shoot with consummate velocity from 
the roof to the hall, yet would be in full possession of her 
breath and dignity on the moment of her arrival there. 
Neither was she ever seen by human vision to go at a great 
pace. 

She took very kindly to Mr. Harthouse, and had some 
pleasant conversation with him soon after her arrival. She 
made him her stately curtsey in the garden, one morning 
before breakfast. 

It appears but yesterday, sir,’^ said Mrs. Sparsit, ^‘that 
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I had the honour of receiving you at the Bank, when you 
were so good as to wish to be made acquainted with Mr. 
B( Jinuler by addrefis . 

An occasion, I aiu sure, not to bo forgotten by myself 
in the cour8(* of Ages,” said Mr. Ilarthouse, inclining his 
hcjid to Mrs, Sparsit with the most indolent of all possible 
aii’S. 

Wc; live in a singular world, sir,” said Mrs. S[)arsit. 

I have had tiio honour, by a coincidence of wlii(th I am 
proud, to have made a remark, similar in effect, though not 
so (•pigrainnn<,ti<'ally expr<^ss(‘(l.” 

‘‘A singular world, I would say, sir,” pursued JNfrs. 
Sparsit ; afbu* ack!iowl(Hlging the compliment with a droop- 
ing.of licr dark (‘yebrows, not altogether so )nild in its ex- 
pression as h(‘r V()i(‘e was in its dulcet tones ; ‘‘as regards 
the intimacies we form at one tinn», with individuals we 
were (jiiito ignc»rant of, at another. I recall, sir, that on 
that (K'casion yon w<a\t. so far as to say you weie a(*tually 
iippreliensive of Miss liiaflgriml.” 

“ Your memory does im^ more honour than my insignifi- 
caiiec deserves. I a\ ailed myself of your obliging hints to 
<'orrect my timidity, and it is unnecessary to add that they 
were perfectly accurate. Mrs. Sparsit’s talent for — in fact 
for anything recpiiriug a(H*uracy — with a (^ondhnatiou of 
strength of mind — and Family — is too habitually developed 
to admit of any question.” ITe was almost falling asb*ep 
over this comjdiimmt ; it took him so long to gc^t tliioiigh, 
and his iniiul wandered so much in the course of its exinm- 
tioii. 

You found Miss (}radgrhub-I really cannot call her 
Mrs. Bouuclerbv; it’s very absurd of me — as youtlitul as I 
described luu*? ” asked Mrs. Sparsit, sweetly. 

“You drew her ])oi*trait j)crfectly,” said Mr, Ilarthouse. 

Presented luu* d(^ud image.” 

“Very engaging, sir,” said Mrs. S])arsit, causing lier mit- 
tens slowly to revolve over one another. 

‘‘ Highly so.” 

“ It used to be considered,” said Mrs. Sparsit, ‘Hhat Miss 
Gra( [grind was wanting in animation, but I confess she ap- 
pears to me considerably and strikingly improved in that 
respect. Ay, and indeed here Mr. Bounderby ! ” cried 
Mrs. Sf>arsit, nodding her head a great many times, as if 
she had been talking and thinking of no one else. 
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do you find yourself this morning, sir? Pray let us see 
you cheerful, sir.’^ 

Now, these persistent assuagements of his misery, and 
lightenings of his load, had by this time begun to liave the 
effect of making Mr. Boun derby softer than usual towards 
Mrs. 8i)arsifc, and harder than usual to most other people 
from liis wife dowinvard. So, when Mrs. Sparsit said wdth 
forced lightness of heart, “ You want your Ineakfast, sir, 
but I dare say Miss flradgrind will soon be here to pn‘side 
at the table, Mr. Bounderby replied, If I waited to be 
taken care of by my Avile, ma’am, 1 believe you know pretty 
well I should wait till Doomsday, so i’ll trouble ?/e7/totake 
charg<} of the tea.])ot.” Mrs. Sparsit complied, and assumed 
her old position at table. 

This again made the ex<jellent woiiian vastly sentimental. 
She wuis so humble willial, thatwduui Louisa a])peared, she 
rose, protesting she never could think of sitting in that 
place under existing einaimstances, often as she had had 
the lionour of inaking Mr. lh)underl)y’s breakfast, before 
Mrs. (iradgriiul — she begged jKirdon, she meant to say Miss 
Boundcu’by — she hop^Ml to bo excused, but she r(‘ally could 
not get it rigiit yet, though she trusted to l)(3Come familiar 
with it by-and-byc — luid assumed her present position. It 
was only (she observed) because Miss Gradgj'iml happened 
to be a little late., and Mr. Boiinderby’s time was so very 
pi'ecious, and she kjiew it of old to be so essential that he 
should bi(»aklast to tlu^ moment, tliat she had tak(‘U the 
lib(‘]'ty of complying v/itli his request; long as his Avill had 
been a law to lier. 

There ! Stop wdiere you are, ma’am,” said Mr. Bound- 
erby, ^^stop wdune you an?! Mrs. Boiiiulerby wdll be very 
glad to be relieved of the trouble, I believe.” 

‘‘Don’t say that^ sir,” returned Mrs. S])arsit, almost 
with severity, “ because that is very unkind to Mrs. Bouiid- 
erby. Ajid to bo unkind is not to be you, sir.” 

“ You may set your mind at r(5st, ma’am. — You can take 
it very quietly, can’t you, Loo?” said Mr. Bounderby, in a 
blustering way to liis wife. 

“ Of course. It is of no moment. Why should it be of 
any importance to me? ” 

“ Why should it be of any importance to any one, IVIrs. 
Sparsit, ma’am?” said Mr. Bounderby, swelling with a 
sense of slight. “ You attach too much imi>ortance to 
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these things, ma’am. By George, you’ll he corrupted in 
some of your notions here. You are old-fashioned, ma’am. 
You are behind Tom Gradgriiid’s children’s time.” 

‘‘What is the matter with you?” asked Louisa, coldly 
surprised. “ What has given you offence? ” 

“Offence!” repeated Boimderby. “Do you suppose if 
there was any offence given me, I shouldn’t name it, and 
request to have it corrected? I am a straightforward man, 
I believe. I don’t go beating about for side-winds.” 

“ I siipiiose no one ever had occasion to think you too 
diffident, or too delicate,” Louisa answered him composedly : 
“I have never ujade that objection to you, either as a child 
or as a woman. I don’t understand what you would have.” 

“Have?” returned Mr. Bounderb3^ “Nothing. Other- 
wise, don’t you, Loo Boundei*by, know thoroughly well 
that I, Josiali Boimderby of Coketown, would liave it? ” 
She looked at him, as he struck the table and made the 
teaciups ring, with a proud colour in her face that was a 
new change, Mr. Harthouso thought. “ You are incompre- 
hensible this morning,” said Louisa. “ Pray take no further 
trouble to explain yourself. I am not curious to know your 
meaning. What does it matter? ” 

Nothing more was said on this theme, and Mr. Harthouse 
was soon idly gay on indifferent subjects. But from this 
day, the Sparsit action upon Mr. Boimderby throw Louisa 
and James Harthouse more together, and strengthened the 
dangerous aJieiiation from her husband and confidence 
against him with another, into which she had fallen by de- 
grees so fine that she could not retrace them if slie tried. 
But whether she ever tried or no, lay hidden in her own 
closed heart. 

Mrs. Sparsit was so much affected oil this particular oc- 
casion, that, assisting Mr. Boimderby to his hat after 
breakfast, and being then alone with him in the hall, she 
imprinted a chaste kiss upon his hand, murmured ‘^My 
benefactor ! ” and retired, overwheluied v/ith grie f . Yet it is 
an indubitable fact, within the cognizance of this history, 
that five minutes after he had left the house in the self- 
same hat, the same descendant of the Scadgerses and con- 
nection by matrimony of the Fowlers, shook her right-hand 
mitten at his portrait, made a contemptuous grimace at that 
work of art, and said “ Serve you right, you Noodle, and 
I am glad of it.” 
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Mr. Bonnderby had not been long gone, when Bitzer ap- 
peared. Bitzer had come down by train, shrieking and 
rattling over the long line of arches that bestrode the wild 
country of past and present coalpits, with an express from 
Stone Lodge. It was a hasty note to inform Louisa, that 
Mrs. CJradgrind lay very ill. She had never been well 
within lier daughter’s knowledge; but, she- had declined 
within the last few days, had continued sinking all through 
the night, and was now as nearly dead, as her limited capac- 
ity of being in any state that imjdied the ghost of an in- 
tention to get out of it allowed. 

Accompanied by the lightest of porters, fit colourless 
servitor at Death’s door when Mrs. Gradgrind knocked, 
Louisa rumbled to Coketown, over the coalpits past and 
present, and was whirled inta its smoky jaws. She dis- 
missed the messenger io his own devices, and rode away to 
her old home. 

She had seldom been there since her marriage. Her fa- 
ther was usually sifting and sifting at his parliamentary 
cinder-heap in London (without being observed to turn up 
many precious articles among the rubbish), and was still 
hard at it in the national dust-yard. Her mother had 
taken it rather as a disturbance than otherwise, to be vis- 
ited, as she reclined upon her sofa; young people, Louisa 
felt herself all unfit for; Sissy slie had never softened to 
again, since the niglit when the stroller’s child had raised 
h^r eyes to look at Mr. Bonnderby’ s intended wife. She 
had no inducements to go back, and had rarely gone. 

Neither, as she approached her old home now, did any of 
the best influences of old home descend upon her. The 
dreams of childhood — its airy fables; its graceful, beauti- 
ful, humane, impossible adornments of the world beyond r 
so good to be believed in once, so good to be remembered 
when outgrown, for then the least among them rises to the 
stature of a great Charity in the heart, suffering little chil- 
dren to come into the midst of it, and to keep with their 
pure hands a garden in the stony ways of this world, 
wherein it were better for all the children of Adam that 
they should oftener sun themselves, simple and trustful, 
and not worldly-wise — what had she to do with these? 
Remembrances of how she had journeyed to the little that 
she knew, by the enchanted roads of what she and millions 
of innocent creatures had hoped and imagined; of how. 
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first coming upon Eeason through the tender light of Fancy, 
she had seen it a beneiiceiit god, deferring to gods as great 
as itself: not a grim Idol, cruel and cold, with its victims 
hound hand to foot, and its big dumb shape set up with a 
siglitless stare, luiverto be moved by aiiytliing but so many 
caleuhited tons of leverage — what had she to do wuth these? 
llt‘r remembrances of home and childhood were remem- 
bninees of tlie drying up of every spring and fountain in her 
young heart as it gushed out. The golden waters Avere not 
tlnue. They wen^ Rowing for the fertilisation of the land 
Avlvere grapes are gatliered from thorns, andligs from thistles. 

She Avent, aamUl a lieavy, hardened kind of sorrow upon 
h( r, into the house and into her mother’s room. Sin(ie the 
time of lior leaving home. Sissy had lived Avith the rest of 
the family on equal terms. Sissy was at her mother’s side; 
and «lane, her sister, now ten or twelve years old, was in 
the room. 

There Avas great trouble before it could be made known 
to Mrs. Oradgrind that her eldest child Avas tliere. She 
jxjclincd, j)rop])ed np, from mere habit, on a couch : as 
nearly in li(‘r old usual attitude, as a,uything so helpless 
could be k(q)t in. Slie liad positiAudy refnstul to take to lit^r 
bed; on the ground that if she did, slie Avoiild ncA^er hear 
the last of it. 

Her feeble voice sounded so far aAvay in her bundle of 
shawls, and tiie sound of another voice addressing her 
seemed to t;ike such a long time in gedfing down to Inu* 
(*ars, that slic iniglit have been lying at tlie hottoiu of a 
well. The poor lady Avas iieari*r Truth than she ever had 
been: which had nnudx to do Avith it. 

On being told that Mrs. Bounderby was there, she re- 
pliiul, at cross-purposes, that she had never called him by 
that name sincti he married Louisa; that pending her choice 
of ail objectionable inune, she had called liim J; and that 
she could not at jireseiit dej)art from that ]*egulation, not 
being yet provided Avith a permanent substitute. Louisa 
had sat by her for some minutes, and had spoken to her 
often, before she arrived at a clear understanding who it 
was. She then seemed to come to it all at once. 

‘‘ Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Gradgrind, “and I hope you 
are going on satisfactorily to yourself. It Avas all your fa- 
ther’s doing. He set his heart upon it. And he ought to 
kuoAv.” 
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I want to hear of you, mother; not of myself/’ 

“ You want to hear of me, my dear? That’s something 
new, I am sure, when anybody wants to liear of me. Not 
at all welJ, Louisa. Very faint and giddy. 

Are you in pain, dear mother? ” 

“I think there’s a pain somewhere in the room,” said 
Mrs. Gradgrind, ‘‘but I eouldii’t positively say that lhave 
got it.” 

After this strange speech, she lay silent for some time. 
Louisa, holding her liand, could feel no pulse; but kiss- 
ing it, could see a slight thin thread of life in fluttering 
motion. 

“You very seldom see your sister,” said Mrs. Gradgrind. 
“She grows like you. I wish you would look at hej‘. 
Sissy, bring her here.” 

She was brought, and stood with her hand in Ijcr sister’s 
Louisa had observed her with her arm round Sissy’s neck, 
and she felt the difference of this approach. 

“Do you see the likeness, Louisa? ” 

“ Yes, mother. I should think her like me. But ” 

“Eh! Yes, I always say so,” Mrs. Gradgrind cried, 
with unexpected (piickiiess. “And tliat reminds me. 1- • 
I want to speak to you, my dear. Sissy, my good girl, 
leave us alone a minute.” 

Louisa liad relinquished the hand: had thought that her 
sister’s was a better and brighter face than hers had ever 
been : had seen in it, not without a rising feeling of resent- 
ment, even in that place and at that time, something of the 
gentleness of tlie other face in the room; the sweet face 
with the trusting eyes, made paler tlian watching and sym- 
pathy made it, by the rich dark hair. 

Left alone with her mother, Louisa saw her lying with 
an awful lull upon her face, like one who was floating away 
upon some great water, all resistance over, content to be 
carried down the stream. She put the shadow of a hand 
to her lips again, and recalled her. 

“ You were going to speak to me, mother.” 

“ Eh? Yes, to be sure, my dear. You know your father 
is almost always away now, and therefore I must write to 
him about it.” 

“ About what, mother? Don’t bci troubled. About 
what? ” 

“ You must remember, my dear, that whenever I have 

24 
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said anything, on any subject, 1 have never heard the last^; 
of it : and consequently, that 1 have long left off saying any- 
thing.’^ 

1 can hear you, mother.” But, it was only by dint of 
bending down to lier ear, and at the same time attentively 
watching the lips as tliey moved, that she could link such 
faint and broken sounds into any chain of connection. 

You learnt a great deal, Louisa, and so did your brother. , 
Ologies of all kinds from morning to night. If thei’e is any 
Ology left, of any descrijdion, that has not been worn to 
rags in this liouse, all I can say is, 1 hope I shall never 
hear its iniJiie.” 

I can liear you, mother, when you have strength to go 
oil.” ^J'his, to keep her from floating away. 

Buttliei’c is something — not an Ology at all — that j^our 
fatlier lias missed, or forgotten, Louisa. I don’t know what 
it is, I have often sat willi Sissy near mo, and thought 
about it. I sludl never get its name now. But your father 
may. It makes me restless. I want to write to him, to 
And out for (Jod’s sake, what it is. Give me a pen, give 
me a j)on.” 

Even the power of restlessness was gone, except from the 
poor head, which could just tuiai from side to side. 

She fancied, however, that her request had been complied 
with, and that the pen she could not have held was in her 
hand. It matters little what flgiires of wonderful no-mean- 
ing she began to trace upon her wrappers. The hand soon 
.stopped in the midst of them; the light that had always 
been feeble and dim behind the 'weak transparency, went 
out; and even Mrs. Gradgrind, emerged from the shadow 
ill which man walkotli and disquieteth himself in vain, took 
upon her the dread solemnity of the sages and patriarchs. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MRS. SPARSIT’S STAIRCASE, 

Mks. Sparsit’s nerves being slow to recover their tone, 
the worthy woman made a stay of some weeks in duration 
at Mr. Bouiiderby’s retreat, where, notwithstanding her an- 
chorite turn of mind based upon her becoming consciousness 
of her altered station, slie resigned herstdf with noble for- 
titude to lodging, as one may sa}', in clover, and feeding on 
tlie fat of the land. During the whole term of this recess 
from the giuirdianshij} of the Bank, Mrs. Sparsit was a 
pattern of consistency; continuing to take such pity on Mr, 
Bounderby to his face, as is rarely taken on man, and to 
call his portrait a Noodle to {fs face, with the greatest acri- 
mony and contempt. 

Mr. Bounderby, having got it into his exjdosive composi- 
tion tliat Mrs. Si)arsit was a highly superior woman to per- 
ceive that he had that general cross upon liim in his deserts 
(for he had not yet settled what it Avas), and further that 
Louisa would have objected to her as a frequent visitor if 
it had comported Avith his greatness that she should object 
to anything he chose to do, resolved not to lose sight of 
Mrs. Sparsit easily. So Avhen her nerves Avere strung up to 
the pitch of again consuming sweetbreads in solitude, he 
said to her at the dinner-table, on the day before her de- 
parture, I toll you what, lua^am; you shall come down 
here of a Saturday, Avliile the fine Aveather lasts, and stay 
till Monday.^' To which Mrs. Sparsit returned, in effect, 
though not of the Mahomedau persuasion ; ‘‘ To hear is to 
obey.^' 

Now, Mrs. Sparsit was not a poetical woman; but she 
took an idea in the nature of an allegorical fancy, into her 
head. Much watching of Louisa, and much consequent 
observation of her impenetrable demeanour, which keenly 
whetted and sharpened Mrs. Sparsit’ s edge, must have 
given her as it were a lift, in the way of inspiration. She 
erected in her mind a mighty Staircase, with a dark pit of 
shame and ruin at the bottom; and down those stairs, from 
day to day and hour to hour, she saw Louisa coming. 
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It became the business of Mrs. Sparsit^s life, to look up 
at hfir staircase, and to watch Louisa coming down. Some- 
times slowly, sometimes quickly, sometimes several steps 
at one bout, sometimes stopping, never turning back. If 
slie liad once turned back, it might have been the death of 
Mrs. Sparsit in spleen and grief. 

She had been descending steadily, to tlio day, and on 
tlie day, wlnni Mr. l^ounderby issued the Aveekly invitation 
j*(*corded above*. Mrs. Sparsit was in good spirits, and 
inclined to be c.onversational. 

** And pray, sir,^^ said she, ‘^if I may venture to ask a 
question a])|)ertaining to any subject on which you show rc' 
serve — v/liicli is imbued hardy in me, for I well know you 
liave a reason for evtu-ything you do — have you j*eceived 
intelligence respecting the robbery? 

Why, ]ua’am, no; not yet. Tinder the cireumstanees, 
I duin’t expect it yet. Rome wasidt Imilt in a day, 
ma’am.’’ 

Very true, sir,” said Mrs. Sj)avsit, shaking lier head. 

“Nor yet in a week, ma’am.” 

“No, indeed, sir,” ictnrned Mrs. 82)arsit, with a gentle 
melamtliol}^ upon lun*. 

“In a similar manner, ma’am,” said Bounderby, “'I can 
wait, you kiunv. If liomulus and Remus could wait, Jo- 
siali Rouuderby can wait.. They were better olT in their 
yontli than I was, however. They had a she-wolf for a 
nurse; I I'ad only a she-wolf for a grandmother. She 
didn’t give any juilk, ma’am; she gave bruises. She was 
a regular Alderney at that.” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Sparsit sighed and shuddered. 

“No, jua’am,” oontinued Rounderby, “T have not heard 
anything more about it. It’s in hand, though; and young 
Tom, who railier sticks to business at present — something 
new for liim; lie hadn’t the schooling 1 had — is helping. 
My injunction is, Keep it quiet, and let it seem to blow over. 
Do what you like under the rose, but don’t give a sign of 
what you’re about; or half a hundred of ’em will combine 
together and get this fellow who has bolted, out of reach 
for good. Keep it quiet, and the thieves will grow in con- 
fidence by little and little, and we shall have ’em.” 

“Very sagacious indeed, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit. “Very 
interesting. The old woman you mentioned, sir ” 

“The old woman I mentioned, ma’am,” said Bounderby, 
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cutting the matter short, as it was nothing to boast about, 
^‘is hot laid hold of; but, she may take her oath she will 
be, if that is any satisfaction to her villanous old mind. 
Ill the meantime, ma’am, I am of opinion, if you ask me 
my opinion, that the less she is talked about, the better,’^ 

That same evening, Mrs. Sparsit, in her chamber win- 
dow, resting from her packing operations, looked towards 
lier groat staircase and saw Louisa still descending. 

She sat by Mr. Harthouse, in an alcove in the garden, 
talking very low, lie stood leaning over her, as they whis- 
pered together, and liis face almost touched her hair. If 
not quite! said Mrs. Sjiarsit, straining her llawk^s eyes to 
the utmost. Mrs. Sjiarsit was too distant to liear a word 
of tlieir discourse, or even to know that they were s])eaking 
softly, otherwise! than from the expression of their ligures; 
but what they said w.‘.s this : 

“ You recollect the man, Mr. Harthouse? 

Oh, perfectly ! 

His face, and liis manner, and what he said?^^ 

‘‘Perfectly. And an inliiiitely dreary person lie ap- 
peared to me to be. Lengtliy and prosy in the extreme. It 
was knowing to hold forth, in the liumlde-virtue school of 
eloquence; bet, 1 assure you 1 thought at the tinu*, ‘ My 
good fellow, you are overdoing tliis ! ' ” 

“It has been very difficult to me to think ill of tliat 
man . 

“ My dear Louisa — as Tom says.” Wliicli ]n\ never did 
say. “ You know no good of the fellow? ” 

“No, certainly.” 

“ Nor of any other such person? ” 

“How can I,” she returned, with more of her first man- 
ner on her than lie had lately seen, “ when I know nothing 
of them, men or women? ” 

“ M.y dear Louisa, then consent to receive the submissive 
representation of your devoted friend, who knows some- 
thing of several varieties of his excellent fellow-creatures 
— for excellent they are, I am quite ready to believe, in 
spite of such little foibles as always helping themselves to 
what they can get hold of. This fellow talks. Well; ev- 
ery fellow talks. He professes morality. Well; all sorts 
of humbugs profess morality. From the House of Commons 
to the House of Correction, there is a general profession of 
morality, except among our people; it really is that excep- 
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tion which makes our people quite reviving. You saw and 
heard the case. Here was one of the fluffy classes pulled 
up extremely short by my esteemed friend Mr. Bounderby 
— who, as wc know, is not possessed of that delicacy which 
would soften so tiglit a hand. The member of the flutly 
(jiasses was injured, exasperated, left the house grumbling, 
met somebody who i)roposed to him to go in for some share 
in this Bank business, Aventiu, put something in his pocket 
which had nothing in it before, and relieved his mind ex- 
tremely. Really Ik^ would have been an imcominon, instead 
of a common, fidlow, if he had not availed himself of such 
aa opportunity. Or he may have originated it altogether, 
if ho had the cleverness.” 

I almost fc3(d as though it jnust be bad in me,” returned 
Louisa, after sitting thoughtful awhile, ‘^to bo so ready to 
agree with you, and to be so lightened in my heart by what 
you say.” 

I only say wliat is reasonable; nothing worse. I have 
talked it over with my friend Tom more than once — of 
course I remain on terms of perfect confidence with Tom — 
and he is quite of my opinion, and I am quite of his. Will 
you walk? ” 

They strolled away, among the lanes beginning to be in- 
distinct in the twilight — she leaning on his arm — and she 
little thought how she was going down, down, down, Mrs. 
Sparsit^s staircase. 

Night au(] day, Mrs. Sparsib kept it standing. When 
Louisa had arrived at the bottom and disappeared in the 
gulf, it might fall in upon her if it would; but, until then, 
there it was to be, a Building, before Mrs. Sparsit^s eyes. 
And there Louisa always was, upon it. And always glid- 
ing down, down, down! 

Mrs. Sparsit saw James Harthouse come and go; she 
heard of him here and there; she saw the changes of the 
Lice ho had studied; she, too, remarked to a nicety how 
and when it clouded, how and when it cleared; she kept 
her black eyes wide open, with no touch of pity, with no 
touch of compunction, all absorbed in interest. In the in- 
terest of seeing her, ever drawing, with no hand to stay 
her, nearer and nearer to the bottom of this new Giant^S 
Staircase. 

With all her deference for Mr. Bounderby as contradis- 
tinguished from his portrait, Mrs. Sparsit had not the 
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smallest intention of interrupting the descent. Eager to 
see^ it accomplished, and yet patient, she waited for the last 
fall, as for the ripeness and fulness of the harvest of her 
hopes. Hushed in expectancy, she kept her wary gaze upon 
the staire; and seldom so much as darkly shook her right 
mitten (with her fist in it), at the figure coming down. 


CHAHTEK XT. 

LOWER AND LOWER. 

The figure descended the great stairs, steadily, steadily; 
always verging, like u weight in deep water, to tlie black 
gull* at the bottom. 

Mr, Gradgriud, apprised of his wife’s decease, made an 
expedition from London, and biiri(‘d her in a business-like 
manner. He then returned with promptitude to the na- 
tional ciuder-lieaj), and resumed his sifting for the odds 
and ends he wanted, and his tlirowing of the dust about 
into tlie eyes of other ])eople who wanted other odds and 
ends — in tact resumed his parliamentary duties. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Sx>arsit kept unwinking watch and 
ward. Separated from her staircase, all the week, by the 
length of iron road dividing Coketowu from the country- 
house, she yet maintained her cat-like observatioji of Louisa, 
through her husband, through her brother, through James 
Harthouse, through the outsides of letters and packets, 
through everything animate and inanimate that at any time 
went near the stairs. ‘‘Your foot on the last step, my 
lady,^’ said Mrs. Sparsit, ajmstrophising the descending 
figure, with the aid of her threatening mitten, “and all 
your art shall never blind me.^^ 

Art or nature though, the original stock of Louisans 
character or the graft of circumstances upon it, — her curi- 
ous reserve did baffle, while it stimulated, one as sagacious 
as Mrs. Sparsit. There were times when Mr. James Hart- 
house was not sure of her. There were times when he 
could not read the face he had studied so long; and when 
this lonely girl was a greater mystery to him, than any 
woman of the world with a ring of satellites to help her. 
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So the time went on; until it happened that Mr, Bound- 
erby was (jailed away from home by business which re- 
quired lus presence elsewhere, for three or four days. It 
was on a Friday that he intimated this to Mrs. Sparsit at 
the Bank, adding : But you’ll go down to-morrow, ma’am, 
all the same. You’ll go down just as if 1 was there. It 
will make no diffeveiiee to you.” 

‘‘lh*ay, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, reproachfully, ^^let 
]uo beg you not to say that. Your absence will make a 
vast difference to me, sir, as I think you very well knowu” 
Well, ma’am, then you must get on in my absence as 
well as you (*.an,” said Bounderby, not displeased. 

*‘Mr. Bounderby,” rcdortedMrs. Sparsit, your will is to 
]no a law, sir; otherwise, it might be my inclination to dis- 
pute your kind commands, not feeliiig sure that it will be 
quite so agreeable to iliss Gradgriud to receive me, as it 
evei is to your own luuniiiccnt hospitality. But you shall 
say no more, sir, I will go, upon your invitation.” 

Why, when I invite you to my house, ma’am,” said 
Bouiidiu'by, opening his eyes, ‘‘I sliould hope you want no 
other invitation.” 

indeed, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, should 
hope not. Say no more, sir. I would, sir, I could see 
you gay again.” 

“ What do you mean, ma’am?” blustered Bounderby. 

‘‘Sir,” rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, “there was wemt to be an 
elasticity in you which 1 sadly miss. Be buoyant, sir! ” 

Mr. Bounderby, under the influence of this difliciilt ad- 
juration, backed up by her compassionate eye, could only 
scratch his head in a feeble and ridiculous manner, and 
afterwards assert himself at a distance, by being heard to 
bully the sjiiall fry of business all the morning. 

“Bitzer,” said Mrs. Sparsit that afternoon, when her 
patron was gone on his journey, and the Bank was closing, 
“present my compliments to young Mr, Thomas, and ask 
him if he would step up and partake of a lamb chop and 
walnut ketcliiq), with a glass of India ale?” Young Mr. 
Thomas being usually ready for anything in that way, re- 
turned a gracious answer, and followed on its heels. “ Mr. 
Thomas,” said Mrs. Sparsit, “ these plain viands being ou 
table, I thought you might be tempted.” 

“Thank’ee, Mrs, Sparsit,” said the whelp. And gloom- 
ily fell to. 
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^‘How is Mr. Harthouse, Mr. Tam?” asked Mrs. Spar- 
sit. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said Tom. 

“ Where may he be at present? ” Mrs. Sparsit asked in a 
light conversational manner, after mentally devoting the 
whelp to the Furies for being so uncommunicative. 

“lie is shooting in Yorkshire,” said Tom. “Sent Loo 
a basket half as big as a church, yesterday.” 

“The kind of gentleman, now,” said Mrs. Sparsit, 
sweetly, “whom one might wager to b(' a good shot! ” 

“ Crack,” said T 0211 . 

He had long been a down-looking young fellow, but this 
characteristic had so increased of late*, tliat he never raised 
his eyes to any face for three seconds together. Mrs. 
Sparsit conse<pient]y had ample means of watching his 
looks, if she were so inclined. 

“Mr. llarthouso is a great favourite of mine,” said Mrs. 
Sparsit, “as indeed he is of jiiost peoph*. jMay we expect 
to see him again shortly, Mr. Tojii?” 

“ Why, / expect to see him to-morrow,” returned th(‘ 
whel[). 

“Good news! ” cried Mrs. Sparsit, blandly. 

“1 have got an aj)poiiitmeiit with him to meet him in 
the evening at the station here,” said Tom, “and 1 am 
going to dine with him afterwards, I believe. He is not 
coming down to the country house for a Aveek or so, being 
<lue somewhere else. At least, he says so; but I shouldn’t 
Avonder if he was to stop here over Sunday, and stray that 
way. ” 

“ Which reminds me ! ” said Mrs. Sparsit. Would you 
remember a message to your sister, Mr. Tom, if 1 avus to 
charge you Avith one? ” 

“Well? I’ll try,” returned the reluctant Avlielp, “if it 
isn’t a long un.” 

“It is merely my respectful compliments,” said Mrs. 
S])arsit, “ and 1 fear I may not trouble her with my society 
this Aveek; being still a little nervous, and better j:)erhaps 
by my poor self.” 

“Oh! If that’s all,” observed Tom, “it wouldn't much 
matter, even if I was to forget it, for Loo’s not likely to 
think of you unless she sees you.” 

Having j^aid for his entertainment Avith this agreeable 
compliment, lie relapsed into a hangdog silenc^e until there 
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was no more India ala left, when ho said, ^^Well, Mrs. 
Sparsit, 1 must be off ! and went off. 

Next day, Saturday, Mrs. Sparsit sat at her window all 
day long looking at the customers coining in and out, watch- 
ing the postmen, keeping an eye on the general traffic of 
the street, revolving many things in her mind, but, above 
all, keeping her attention on her staircase. The evening 
come, she put on her bonnet and shawl, and went quietly 
out : having her reasons for hovering in a furtive way about 
the station by which a passenger would arrive from York- 
shire, and for ])ref(n-ring to j^eep into its round pillars and 
corners, and out of laclies^ waiting-room windows, to ap- 
pearing in its precincts openly. 

Tom was in attendance, and loitered about until the ex- 
pected tram came in. It brought no Mr. llarthousfi. Tom 
waited until the c.i'owd had dispersed, and the bustle was 
over; and then referred to a posted list of trains, and took 
couns(d with porters. That done, he strolled away idly, 
stopping in the street and looking up it and down it, and 
lifting his hat off and putting it on again, and yawning 
and stretching liimsolf, and exliibiting all the symptoms of 
mortal weariness to bo expected in one who had still to 
wait until the nc^xt train should come in, an hour and forty 
minutes hence. 

‘‘This is a device to ket'.p liim out of the way,’' said Mrs. 
Si)arsit, starting from tin', dull office window whence she 
had watched him last. “ llarthouse is with his sisbu* 
now ! ’’ 

It was the conception of an inspired moment, and slie 
shot off with her utmost swiftness to work it out. The 
station for the country house was at the op];)Osito end of 
the town, the time was short, the road not easy; but she 
was so quick in pouncing on a disengaged coach, so quick 
in darting out of it, producing her money, seizing her ticket, 
and diving into the train, that she was borne along the 
arches spanning the land of coalpits past and present, as if 
she had been caught up in a cloud and whirled away. 

All the journey, immovable in the air though never left 
behind; plain to the dark eyes of lier mind, as the electi*ic 
wires which ruled a colossal strip of music-paper out of the 
evening sky, were plain to the dark eyes of her body; Mrs. 
Sparsit saw her staircase, with the figure coming down. 
Very near the bottom now. Upon the brink of the abyss. 
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An overcast September evening, just at nightfall, saw be- 
neath its drooping eyelid Mrs. Sparsit glide out of her car- 
riage, pass down the wooden steps of the little station into 
a stony road, cross it into a green lane, and become hidden 
in a summer-growth of leaves and branches. One or two 
late birds sleepily chirping in their nests, and a bat heavily 
(Tossing and recrossing her, and the reek of her own tread 
in the thick dust that felt like velvet, were all Mrs. Sparsit 
heard or saw until she very softly closed a gate. 

She went up to the house, k(3eping within the shrubbery, 
and went round it, peeping between the leaves at the lower 
windows. Most of them were open, as they usually were 
in such warm weather, but there were no lights yet, and all 
was silent. She ti'ied the garden with no better effect. 
She thought of the wood, and stole towards it, heedless of 
long grass and briers • of worms, snails, and slugs, and all 
the creeping things that be. With her dark eyes and her 
hook nose warily in advance of her, Mrs. Sparsit softly 
oriislied her way through the thick undergrowth, so intent 
upon her object that she probably would have done no less, 
if the wood had been a wood of adders. 

Hark ! 

The smaller birds might have tumbled out of their nests, 
fascinated by the glittering of Mrs. Sparsit’ s eyes in the 
gloom, as she stopped and listened. 

Low voices close at hand. His voice and hers. The 
appointment was a device to keep the brother away ! There 
they were yonder, by the felled tree. 

Bending low among the dewy grass, Mrs. Sparsit ad- 
vanced closer to them. She drew herself up, and stood be- 
hind a tree, like Eobinsoii Crusoe in his ambuscade against 
the savages; so near to them that at a spring, and that no 
great one, she could have touched them both. He was 
there secretly, and liad not shown himself at tlie house. 
He had come on liorseback, and must have passed through 
the neighbouring fields; for his horse was tied to the meadow 
side of the fence, within a few paces. 

‘‘My dearest love,” said he, “wliat could I do? Know- 
ing you were alone, was it possible that 1 could stay away? ” 

“ You may hang your head, to make yourself the more 
attractive; I don’t know what they see in you when you hold 
it up,” thought Mrs. Sparsit; “but you little think, my 
dearest love, whose eyes are on you I ” 
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That slxo hung lier liead, was certain. She urged him to 
go away, she commanded him to go away; but she neither 
turned her face to him, nor raised it. Yet it was remark- 
able that slie sat as still as ever the amiable woman in am- 
buscade had seen her sit, at any period in her life. Her 
hands rested in one another like the hands of a statue; and 
even her manner of speaking was not hurried. 

My dear cliild,” said Harthouse; Mrs, Sparsit saw with 
delight that his arm embraced her; will you not bear with 
my society for a little while? 

*^'lSlot here.'' 

Where, Louisa? ” 

“ N'ot 

Ihit we have so little time to make so much of, and I 
liave cojiie so far, arid am altogether so devoted, and dis- 
tracted. There never was a slave at onee so devoted and 
ill-used by liis mistress. To look for your sunny welcome 
that has warmed mo into life, and to be received in your 
frozen manner, is heart-rending.’’ 

Am 1 to say again, tluit I must be left to myself here? ” 

Ihit we must meet, my d(‘ar Louisa. Where shall we 
meet? ” 

They both started. The listener started, guiltily, too; 
for she thought there was another listener among the trees. 
It was only rain, beginning to fall fast, in heavy drops. 

Shall I ride iqi to the house a few minutes hence, inno- 
('ently su] loosing that its master is at home and will be 
('liarmed to receive me? ” 

“No!” 

“Your cruel commands are implicitly to be obeyed; 
though I am the most unfortunate fellow in the world, 1 
believe, to have been insensible to all other women, and to 
have fallen prostrate at last under the foot of the most 
beautiful, and tlie most engaging, and tlie most imperious. 
My dearest Louisa, I cannot go myself, or let you go, in 
this hard abuse of your jxower.” 

Mrs. Sparsit sawliiiii detain her with his encircling arm, 
and lieard him then and tliero, within her (Mrs. Sparsit’s) 
greedy hearing, tell her how lie loved her, and how she 
was the stake for which he ardently desired to play away 
all that he had in life. The objects he had lately pursued, 
turned worthless b(?side her; such success as was almost in 
his grasp, lie flung away from him like the dirt it was, com- 
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pared with her. Its pursuit, nevertheless, if it kept him 
near her, or its renunciation if it took liini from her, oi 
flight if she shared it, or secrecy if she commanded it, oi 
any fate, or every fate, all was alike to him, so that she 
was true to him, — ^tlie man who had seen how cast away 
she was, whom she had inspired at their first meeting with 
an admiration, an interest, of which lie had thought him- 
self incapable, whom slie had received into her confidence, 
who was devoted to her and adored lier. All tliis, and 
more, in his hurry, and in hers, in the whirl of lier own 
gratified mali(*.e, in the dread of being discovered, in the 
rapidly increasing noise of heavy rain among the leaves,, 
and a thunder-storm rolling up — Mrs. Sparsit received into 
her mind, set off with such an unavoidable halo of confusion 
and indistinctness, that wlien at length he climbed the 
fence and led his horse away, shi». was not sure where they 
were to meet, or when, ex(*.ept that they had said it was to- 
be that night. 1 

Hut one of them yet remained in the darkness before 
aer; and whiles slui tracked that one she must be right. 
‘‘Oh, my dearest love,’^ thought Mrs. Sparsit, “yon little 
ohink how well attended you are! 

Mrs. Sjiarsit saw lier out of tlie wood, and saw her enter 
tlie house. What to do next? It rained now, in a sheet 
of water. Mrs. Sparsit’s white stockings were of many 
colours, green predominating; prickly things were in her 
shoes; caterpillars slung themselves, in hammocks of their 
own making, from various parts of her dress; rills ran 
from her bonnet, and her Roiiian nose. In such condition, 
Mrs. Sparsit stood hidden in the density of the shrubbery, 
considering what next? 

Lo, Louisa coming out of the house! Hastily cloaked 
and muffled, and stealing away. She eloi^es! She falls 
from the lowermost stair, and is swallowed up in the gulf. 

Indifferent to the rain, and moving with a quick deter- 
mined step, she struck into a side-path parallel with the 
ride. Mrs. Sparsit followed hi the shadow of the trees, at 
but a short distance; for it was not easy to keep a figure 
in view going quickly through the umbrageous darkness. 

When she stopped to close tlie side-gate without noise, 
Mrs. Sparsit stopped. When she went on, Mrs. Sparsit 
went on. She went by the way Mrs. Sparsit had come, 
emerged from the' green lane, crossed the stony road, and 
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ascended the wooden steps to the railroad. A train for 
Coketown would* come through presently, Mrs. Sparsit 
knew; so she understood Coketown to be her first place of 
destination. 

In Mrs. Sparsit’s limp and streaming state, no extensive 
precautions were necessary to change her usual appearance; 
but, she stopped under the lee of the" station wall, tum- 
bled lier shawl into a new shape, and put it on over her 
bonnet. So disguised she had no fear of being recognized 
when she followed up the railroad steps, and paid her money 
in the small office. Tiouisa sat waiting in a corner. Mrs. 
Sparsit sat waiting in another corner. Both listened to the 
thuuder, whicli was loud, and to the rain, as it washed off 
the roof, and j)attered on the para])ets of the arches. Two 
or three lamps were rained out and blown out; so, both saw 
the lightning to advantage as it quivered and zigzagged on 
the iron tracks. 

The seizure of the station with a fit of trembling, gradu- 
ally deepening to a complaint of the heart, announced the 
train. Fire and steam, and smoke, and red light; a hiss, 
a crash, a bell, and a shriek; Louisa ])ut into one carriage, 
Mrs. Sparsit put hito another: tlie little station a desert 
speck in the thunder-storm. 

Though her teeth chattered in her head from wet and 
cold, Mrs. Sparsit exulted hugely. The figure had plunged 
dowm the precipice, and she felt herself, as it were, attend- 
ing on tlic body. Could slie, who had been so active iu the 
getting up of the funeral triumph, do less than exult? 
‘‘She will be at Coketown long before him,’^ thought Mrs. 
Sparsit, “though his horse is never so good. Where will 
she wmit for him? And Avliere will they go together? 
Patience. We shall see.^^ 

The tremendous rain occasioned infinite cen) fusion, when 
the train stopped at its destination. Gutters and ])ipes 
had burst, drains had overflowed, and streets were under 
water. In the first instant of aligliting, Mi's. Sparsit turned 
her distracted eyes towards the waiting coaches, wliich 
were iu great request. “ She will get into she con- 

sidered, “ and wdll be away before I can follow iu another. 
At all risks of being run over, I must see the number, and 
hear the order given to the coachman.” 

But, Mrs. Sparsit was wron^ in her calculation. Louisa 
got into no coach, and was already gon^. The black eyes 
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kept upon the railroad-carriage in which she had travelled, 
settled upon it a moment too late. ThUfe door not being 
opened after several minutes, Mrs, Sparsit passed it and 
repassed it, saw nothing, looked in, and found it empty. 
Wet through and through : with her feet squelching anti 
squashing in her shoes whenever she moved; with a rasli 
of rain upon her classical visage; with a bonnet like an 
over-ripe fig; with all her clothes spoiled; with damp im- 
pressions of every button, string, and hook-and-eye she 
wore, printed off upon her highly connected back; with a 
stagnant verdure on her general exterior, such as accumu- 
lates on an old park fence in a mouldy lane; Mrs. Sparsit 
had no resource but to burst into tears of bitterness and 
say, I have lost her ! 


CHAPTER XII. 

DOWN. 

'Vjm national dustmen, after entertaining one another 
with a groat many noisy little fights among themselves, 
had dispersed for the present, and Mr, Gradgrind was at 
home for the vacation. 

He sat writing in the room with the deadly statistical 
clock, proving something no doubt — probably, in the main, 
that the Good Samaritan was a l^ad Economist. The 
noise of the rain did not disturb him much; but it attracted 
his attention sufficiently to make him raise his head some- 
times, as if he were rather remonstrating with the elements. 
When it thundered very loudly, he glanced towards Coke- 
town, having it in his mind that some of the tall chimneys 
might be struck by lightning. 

The thunder was rolling into distance, and the rain was 
pouring down like a deluge, when the door of his room 
opened. He looked round the lamp upon his table, and 
saw, with amazement, his eldest daughter. 

Louisa ! 

Father, I want to speak to you,’^ 

What is the matter? How strange you look ! And 
good Heaven, .said Mr, Gradgrind, wondering more and 
more, “ have you come here exposed to this storm? 
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She put her hands to her dress, as if she hardly knew. 

Yes. Tlien sh^ uncovered her head, and letting her cloak 
and hood fall wliere they might, stood looking at him : so 
colon I'h^ss, so dishevelled, so defiant and despairing, that 
lie was afraid of her. 

What is it? I conjure you, Louisa, tell me what is 
the matter.’^ 

Sh (3 dropped into a chair before him, and put her cold 
hand on his arm. 

FaLhor, yon have trained me from my cradle?’^ 

‘‘Yes, L(juisa.” 

“ I curse the hour in which I was born to such a destiny.” 
Ifc lookrul at luu'iii doubt and dread, vacantly repeating : 
“(hirse tlic liour? Curse the hour? ” 

“ How could you give mo life, and take from me all the 
inap]u*eciabl(‘- things that raise it from the state of con- 
s(*.ious death? Wluu’c are the graces of my soul? Where 
are the sentinumts of my heart? What have you done, O 
father, what have you done, with the garden that should 
have bloomed once, in this groat wilderness here! ” 

Slie striK’k herscdf willi both her hands upon her bosom. 
“ If it had ever boon liere, its ashes alone would save me 
from the void in wliich my whole life sinks. I did not 
moan to say this; but, father, you remember tlie last time 
we conversed in this room?” 

Tic had been so wliolly unprepared for what ho heard 
now, that it was with difficulty he answered, “ Yes, Louisa.” 

“ Wliat has risen to my li])S now, would have risen to 
my li))S thou, if you had given me a moment’s help. I 
don’t reproa(*h you, father. What you have never nurt- 
ured in mo, you have never nurtured in yourself; butO! 
if you had only done so lung ago, or if you had only 
neglected me, what a much better and much haiipier creat- 
ure I should have been this day! ” 

On liearing this, after all liis care, lie bowed his head 
upon his hand and groaned aloud. 

“ Father, if you had known, when we w’^erc last together 
here, what even 1 feared while I strove against it — as it 
has been my task from infancy to strive against every nat- 
ural ))rompting that has arisen in my heart; if you had 
known that there lingered in my breast, sensibilities, affec- 
tions, weaknesses capable of being cherished into strength, 
defying all the calculations ever made by man, and no 
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more known to his arithmetic than his Creator is, — would 
you have given me to the husband whom I am now sure 
that I hate? ” 

He said, ‘‘No. No, my poor child. 

“Would you have doomed me, at any time, to the frost 
and blight that have hardened and spoiled me? W^ould 
you have robbed me — for no one’s enriehment—only for the 
greater desolation of this world — of tlie iiiuiiaterial part of 
iny life, the spring and summer of my belief, my refuge 
from what is sordid and bad in the real tilings around me, 
juy school in which I should have learned to i)e more hian- 
ble and more trusting with them, and to hope in my little 
spliere to make tliem better?” 

“O no, no. No, Louisa.” 

“Yet, father, if [ liad been stone blind; if I had groped 
my way by my sens(*. of touch, and had been free, while I 
knew the shapes and surfacics of things, to exercise my fancy 
somewhat, in regard to them; 1 should have been a million 
times wiser, happier, more loving, more contented, more 
innocent and human in all good respects, than I am with 
the eyes I have. Now, liear what I Jiave come to say.” 

He moved, to sui)port her with his arm. She rising as 
he did so, they stood close together: she, witli a hand 
upon his shouhler, looking fixedly in his face. 

“With a hunger and thirst upon me, father, which have 
never been for a moment appeased; with an ardent impulse 
towards some region where rules, and figures, and defini- 
tions were not quite absolute; I have grown up, battling 
every inch of my way.” 

“ I never knew you were unhappy, my child.” 

“Father, I always knew it. In this strife 1 have almost 
repulsed and crushed my better angel into a demon. What 
1 have learned has left me doubting, misbelieving, despis- 
ing, regretting, what I have not learned; 'and my dismal 
resource has been to think that life would soon go by, and 
that nothing in it could be worth the pain and trouble of a 
contest.” 

“ And you so young, Louisa! ” lie said with pity. 

“ And I so young. In this condition, father — for I show 
you now, without fear or favour, the ordinary deadened 
state of my mind as I know it — you proposed my husband to 
me. I took him. I never made a pretence to him or you 
that I loved him. I knew, and, father, you knew, and he 
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knew, that I never did. I was not wholly indifferent, for I 
had a hope of being pleasant and useful to Tom. I made 
that wild escape into something visionary, and have slowly 
found out how wild it was. But Tom had been the subject 
of all the little tenderness of my life; perhaps he became so 
because I knew so well how to pity him. It matters little 
now, except as it may dispose you to think more leniently 
of his errors.” 

As her fatlier held her in his arms, she put her other 
hand upon his other should(U‘, and still looking fixedly in 
his face, went on. 

When I was irrevocably married, there rose uj) into rebel- 
lion against the tie, the old strife, made fiercer by all those 
causes of dis]>arity which arise out of our two individual 
natures, and whicli no general laws shall ever rule or state 
for me, father, until they shall be able to direct the anat- 
om ivst where to strike his knife into the secrets of my 
soul.” 

‘‘Louisa!” he said, and said imploringly; for he well 
remembered what Inid passed between them in their former 
interview. 

“I do not reproach yon, father, I make no complaint. I 
am here with another object.” 

What can 1 do, chihi? Ask me what you will.” 

“I am coming to it. Father, chance then threw into my 
way a new acquaintance; a man such as I had had no ex- 
perience oi; used to the world; light, polished, easy; mak- 
ing no pretences; avowing the low estimate of everything, 
that 1 was half afraid to form in secret; conveying to me 
almost immediately, though I don^t know how or by what 
degrees, that he understood me, and read my thoughts, T 
could not find that he was worse than I. There seemed to 
bo a near affinity between us. I only wondered it should 
be worth his while, who cared for nothing else, to care so 
nuieh for me.” 

“ For you, Louisa ! ” 

Her father might instinctively have loosened his hold, 
but that he felt her strength departing from her, and saw 
a wild dilating fire in the eyes steadfastly regarding him, 

“I say nothing of his plea for claiming my confidence. 
It matters very little how he gained it. Father, he did gain 
it. What you know of the story of my marriage, he soon 
knew, just as well.” 
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Her father’s face was ashy white, and he held her in 
both his arms. 

“ I have done no worse, I have not disgraced you. But 
if you ask me whether I have loved him, or do love him, 
1 tell you plainly, father, that it may be so. 1 don’t 
know,” 

She took her haiid.s suddenly from his shoulders, and 
pressed them both upon her side; while in her face, not 
like itself — and in lier figure, drawn u]), resolute to finish by 
a last effort wliat she had to say — the feelings long sup- 
pressed broke loose. 

“This night, my husband being away, he has been with 
me, declaring himself jny lover. This minute he expects 
me, for I could release myself of his presence by no other 
means, I do not know that I am sorry, I do not know 
that I am ashamed, I do not know that I am degraded in 
my own esteem. Ail that 1 know is, your philosophy and 
your teaching will not save nu*.. Now, father, you have 
brought me to this. Save me by some other means ! ” 

He tightened his hold in time to prevent her sinking on 
the floor, but she cried out in a terrible voice, “I shall die 
if you hold me! Let mo fall upon the ground! ” And he 
laid her down there, and saw the pride of Lis heart and the 
triumph of his system, lying, an insensible heap, at his 
feet. 


END OP THE SECOND BOOK. 



BOOK THE THIRD.-GARNEHING. 


CIIAPTEK L 

ANOTHER THING NP^EDPUL. 

LouTfiA awoko from a torpor, and her eyes languidly 
opened on her old bed at home, and her old room. It 
seemed, at fust, as if all that had happened since the days 
when these ol)je(*.ts were familiar to her were the shadows 
of a dream; but gradually, as the objects became more real 
to her sight, the events became more real to her mind. 

She could scarcely move her head for pain and heaviness, 
lier eyes were strained and sore, and she was very weak. 
A cuj'ious passive', inattention had such possession of her, 
that the presence of her little sister in the room did not 
attract her notice for some time. Even when their eyes 
had met, aiid her sister had approached the bed, Louisa lay 
for minutes looking at her in silence, and suffering her tim- 
idly to hold lier passive hand, before she asked: 

When was T brought to this room? 

“ Last night, Louisa. 

‘‘ Who brought me her('? ” 

Sissy, 1 believe.” 

“ Why do you believe so? ” 

Because I found lier liere this morning. She didn't 
come to my bedside to wake me, as she always does; and 
I went to look for her. She was not in her own room 
either; and 1 went looking for her all over the house, until 
I found her here taking care of you and cooling your head. 
Will you see father? Sissy said I was to tell him when 
you woke.” 

“ What a beaming face you have, Jane ! ” said Louisa, 
her young sister — timidly still — bent down to kiss her. 
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“ Have I? I am very glad you think so. I am suro, it 
must be Sissy doing.’’ 

The arm Louisa had begun to twine about her neck, un- 
bent itself. '‘You can tell father if you will,” Then, 
staying her a moment, she said, "It was you who made my 
room so cheerful, and gave it this look of welcome? ” 

" Oh no, Louisa, it was done before J came. It was ” 

Louisa turned upon her pillow, and heard no more. 
When her sister had withdrawn, she turned her head back 
again, and lay with her face towards the dooi‘, until it 
opened and her father entered. 

He had a jaded anxious look ui)Oii him, and his hand, 
usually steady, trembled in hers. He sat down at the 
side of the bed, tenderly asking how she was, and dwelling 
upon the necessity of her keeping very quiet after her agi- 
tation and exposure to the weather last night. He spoke 
in a subdued and troubled voice, very different from his 
usual dictatorial manner; and was often at a loss for words. 

"My dear Louisa. My poor daughter.” He was S() 
much at a loss at that place, that he stopped altogether 
He tried again. 

" My unfortunate child.” The place was so difficult to 
get over, that he tried again. 

" It would bo hopeless for me, Louisa, to endeavour to 
tell you how overwhelmed I have been, and still am, by 
what broke upon me last night. The ground on which I 
stand has ceased to be solid under my feet. The only sup- 
port on which I leaned, and the strength of which it seemed 
and still does seem, impossible to question, has given way 
in an instant. I am stunned by these discoveries. I have 
no selfish meaning in what I say; but I find the shock of 
what broke upon me last night, to be very heavy indeed.” 

She could give him no comfort herein. She had suffered 
the wreck of her whole life upon the rock. 

" I will not say, Louisa, that if you had by any happy 
chance undeceived me some time ago, it would have been 
better for us both; better for your peace, and better for 
mine. For I am sensible that it may not have been a part 
of my system to invite any confidence of that kind. I 
have proved my — my system to myself, and I have rigidly 
administered it; and I must bear the responsibility of its 
failures, I only entreat you to believe, my favourite child, 
that I have meant to do right.” 
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He said it earnestly, and to do him justice he had. In 
gauging fathomless deeps with his little mejn excise-rod, 
and in staggering over the universe with his rusty stiff- 
legged compasses, lie had meant to do great things. Within 
the limits of his short tether he had tumbled about, anni- 
hilating tlie flowers of existence with greater singleness of 
j>urpose than many of the blatant personages whose com- 
j)any he kejit. 

1 am well assured of what you say, father. I know I 
have been your favouriti^ child. 1 know you have intended 
to make me happy. 1 liavo never blamed you, and 1 never 
shall.'' 

He took her outstretched liand, and retained it in his. 

‘^JMy deal*, I have remained all night at my table, pon- 
dering again and again on what has so painfully passed 
between us. When I consider your character; when I con- 
sider that what has been kno\vn to me for hours, has been 
concealed by you for years; when J consider under what 
immediate pressure it lias b(‘eu forced from you at last; I 
come to tlic conclusion that 1 cannot but mistrust myself." 

He miglit have added more than all, when he saw the 
face now looking at liim. He did add it in effect, perhaps, 
as he softly moved her scattered hair from her forehead 
with his hand. Sueli little actions, slight in another man, 
were very noticeable in him; and liis daughter received 
them as if they had been w'ords of contrition. 

*^But," vSaidMr. Gradgrind, slowly, and with hesitation, 
as well as with a wretched sense of helplessness, if I see 
reason to mistrust myself for the past, Louisa, 1 should 
also mistrust myself for the present and the future. To 
speak unreservedly to you, 1 do. I am far from feeling 
convinced now, hoAvever differently 1 might have felt only 
this time yesterday, that I am fit for the trust you repose 
in mo ; that 1 know how to respond to the appeal you have 
come home to make to me; that I have the right instinct 
— supposing it for the moment to be some quality of that 
nature — how^ to help you, and to set you right, my child.” 

Slie had turned upon her pillow, and lay with her face 
upon lier arm, so that he could not see it. All her wild- 
ness and passion had subsided; but, though softened, she 
was not in tears. Her father was changed in nothing so 
much as in the respect that he would have been glad to see 
her in tears. 
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Some persons hold/^ he pursued, still hesitating, ^Hhat 
there is a wpdom of the Head, and that there is a wisdom 
of the Heart, I have not supposed so ; but, as I have said, 
I mistrust myself now. I have supposed the head to be 
all-sufficient. It may not be all-sufficient ; how can I vent- 
ure this morning to say it is! If that other kind of wis- 
dom should be what I have neglected, and should be the- 
instinct that is wanted, Louisa 

He suggested it very doubtfully, as if he were half un- 
willing to admit it (iveii now. She made him no answer, 
lying before him on her bed, still half dressed, much as he 
had seen her lying on the floor of his room last night. 

Louisa, and his iiand rested on her hair again, I have 
been absent from liere, my dear, a good deal of late; and 
though, your sister’s training has been pursued according to 
— the system,” he appeared to come to that word with great 
reluctance always, it has necessarily been modified by 
daily associations begun, in her case, at an early age. I ask 
you — ignorantly and humbly, my daughter — for the better,, 
do you think? ” 

“Father,” she replied, without stirring, “if any harmony 
has been awakened in her young breast that was mute in 
mine until it turned to discord, let her thank Heaven for it,, 
and go upon her happier way, taking it as her greatest 
blessing that she has avoided my way.” 

“0 my child, my child!” he said, in a forlorn manner, 

“ 1 am an unhappy man to see you thus ! What avails it 
to me that you do not reproach me, if I so bitterly reproach 
myself ! ” He bent his head, and spoke Ioav to her. “ Lou- 
isa, I have a misgiving that some change may have been 
slowly working about me in this house, by mere love and 
gratitude : that what the Head had left undone and could 
not do, the Heart may have been doing silently. Oan it 
be .so? ” 

She made him no reply, 

“I am not too proud to believe it, Louisa. How could 
I be arrogant, and you before me ! Can it be so? Is it 
so, my dear? ” 

He looked upon her once more, lying cast away there ; 
and without another word went out of the room. He had 
not been long gone, when she heard a light tread near the 
door, and knew that some one stood beside her. 

She did not raise her head. A dull auger that she should 
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l)e seen in her distress, and that the involuntary look she 
}iad so resented should come to this fulfilment,# smouldered 
within her like an unwholesome fire. All closely impris- 
oned forces rend and destroy. The air that would be 
healthful to the earth, tlie water that would enricli it, the 
lieat that would ripen it, tear it when caged up. So in her 
bosom even now ; the strongest (qualities she possessed, long 
turned upon tlieni selves, became a heap of obduracy, that 
rose against a friend. 

It was well that soft touch came upon her neck, and 
that she understood herself to be sup])Osed to have fallen 
asleep* The sympathetic hand did not claim her resent- 
ment. Let it li(» there, let it lie. 

It lay there, warming into life a (U’owd of gentler 
thoughts; and she rested. As slie softened with the quiet, 
iind the consciousness of being so watclied, some tears made 
their way into her eyes. The face toiudied hers, and she 
knew that there w(‘re tears upon it too, and she the cause 
of them. 

As Louisa feigned to rouse herself, and sat up, Sissy re- 
tired, so tliat she stood placidly near the bedside. 

ho})o 1 have not (listiivbod you. I have come to ask 
if you Avould let me stay with you? 

“Why should you stay with me? My sister will miss 
you. You are everything to her.” 

“Am 1?” returned Hissy, shaking her head. “I would 
be somethiijg to you, if 1 might.” 

“ What? ” said Louisa, almost sternly. 

“Whatever yon want most, if T could be that. At all 
events, 1 would like to try to be as near it as I can. And 
however far off that may be, I will never tire of trying. 
Will you let me? ” 

“My father sent you to ask me.” 

“Ko indeed,” replied Sissy. “ He told me that I might 
come in now, but he sent me away from the room this morn- 
ing — or at least—” She hesitated and stopped. 

“At least, what?” said Louisa, with her searching eyes 
upon hei’. 

“ I thought it best myself that 1 should be sent away, for 
I felt very uncertain whether you would like to find me 
here.” 

“ Have I always hated you so much ? ” 

“ 1 hope not, for I have always loved you, and have al- 
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ways wished that you should know it. But you changed 
to me a littje, shortly before you left home. Not that I 
wondered at it. You knew so much, and I knew so little, 
and it was so natuinl in many ways, going as you were 
among other friends, that I had nothing to complain of, 
and was not at all hurt.^^ 

Her colour rose as she said it modestly and hmTie<lly. 
Louisa understood the loving pretence, and lier lieart smote 
her. 

May I try? said Sissy, emboldened to raise her hand 
to the neck that was insensibly droo])ing towards her. 

Louisa, taking down tlie hand that would have embraced 
her in anotlier iiiomeut, lield it in one of hers, and answered : 

First, Sissy, do you know what I am? 1 am so proud 
and so hardened, so confused and troubled, so resentful and 
unjust to every one ond to myself, tliat everything is stormy, 
dark, and wicked to me. Does not that repel you? ” 

‘‘No!'’ 

“ I am so unhappy, and all that should have made me 
otherwise is so laid waste, that if I had been bereft of sense 
to this hour, and instead of being as learned as you think 
me, had to begin to acquire the simplest truths, I could not 
want a guide to peace, contentment, honour, all the good 
of which I am quite devoid, more abjectly than I do. Does 
not that repel you? " 

“No!" 

Ill tlie innocence of her brave affection, and brimming up 
of her old devoted spirit, the once deserted girl shone like 
a beautiful light upon the darkness of the other. 

Louisa raised the hand that it might (dasp her neck and 
join its fellow there. She fell upon her knees, and cling- 
ing to this stroller’s cliild looked up at her almost with 
veneration. 

“ Forgive me, pity me, help me ! Have compassion on 
my great need, and let me lay this head of mine upon a 
loving heart? " 

“ O lay it here ! " cried Sissy. “ Lay it here, my dear. " 
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CIIAPTEli II. 

VERY RIDICULOUS. 

Mk. James ITarthouse passed a whole night and a day 
in a state of so much hurry, that the World, withdts best 
glass in its eye, would scarcely have recognised him during 
that insane interval, as the brother Jem of the honourable 
and jocular member. lie was positively agitated. He sev- 
eral times spoke witli an emphasis, similar to the vulgar 
manner. He went in and Avent ont in an unaccountable 
way, like a man Avitliout an object. He rode like a high- 
wayman. In a word, he was so horribly bored by existing 
circumstances, tlrat ho forgot to go in for boredom in the 
manner prescribed by tlie authorities. 

After putting his horse at Coketown through the storm, 
as if it were a lea)), he waited up all night: from time to 
time ringing his bell Avith the greatest fury, charging the 
porter Avho kei)t Avatch with delinquency in Avithholding 
letters or messages that could not fail to have been entrusted 
to him, and demanding restitution on the spot. The dawn 
coining, the morning coming, and the day coming, and 
neither message nor letter coming Avith either, he went 
down to the country-house. There, the report Avas, Mr. 
Bounderby away, and Mrs. Bounderby in town. Left for 
town suddenly last evening. Not even known to be gone 
until receipt of message, importing that her return was not 
to be expected for the present. 

In these circumstances he had nothing for it but to fol- 
low her to town. He Avent to the house in toAvn. Mrs. 
Bounderby not there. He looked in at the Bank. Mr. 
Bounderby aAvay and Mrs. Sparsit away. Mrs. Sparsit 
away? Who could have been reduced to sudden extremity 
for the company of that griffin ! 

Well ! I don’t know,’’ said Tom, who had his own rea- 
sons for being uneasy about it, She was off somewhere 
at daybreak this morning. She’s always full of mystery ; 
I hate her. So I do that white chap; he’s always got his 
blinking eyes upon a fellow.” 
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Where were you last night, Toiu? ” 

‘‘ Where was I last night! said Tom. Come! I like 
that, I was waiting for you, Mr. Harthouse, till it came 
down as I never saw it come down before. Where was I 
too! Wliere were you, you mean.” 

was prevented from coming — detained.” 

‘‘Detained!” murmured Tom. “Two of us were de- 
tained. I was detained looking for you, till I lost every 
train but the mail. It would have bcien a pleasant job to 
go down by that on such a niglit, and have to walk home 
through a pond. 1 was obliged to sleep in town after all.” 

“ Where? ” 

“ Where? Why, in my own beil at Hounderby’s.” 

“ Did you see your sister? ” 

“How the deuce,’' returned Tom, staring, “could I see 
my sister when she was tifteon miles off? ” 

Cursing these quick retorts of the young gentleman to 
whom he was so true a friend, Mr. Harthouse disembar- 
rassed himself of that interview with tlie smallest concei^ - 
able amount of ceremony, and debated for the hundredth 
time what all this could mean? He made only one tiling 
clear. It was, that whether she was in the towji or out of 
town, whether he had been premature with her who was so 
hard to comprehend, or she had lost courage, or tlmy were 
discovered, or some mischance or mistake, at present in- 
comprehensible, had occurred, he must remain to confront 
liis fortune, whatever it was. Tlie liotel where he was 
known to live when condemned to that region of blackness, 
was the stake to which he was tied. As to all the rest — 
What will be, will be. 

“So, whether I am waiting for a liostile message, or an 
assignation, or a penitent remonstrance, or an impromptu 
wrestle with my friend Bounderby in the Lancasliire man- 
ner — which would seem as likely as anything else in the, 
present state of affairs — I’ll dine,” sai(l Mr. James Hart- 
house. “ Bounderby has the advantage in point of weight ; 
and if anything of a British nature is to come off between 
us, it may be as well to be in training.” 

Therefore he rang the bell, and tossing himself negli- 
gently on a sofa, ordered “Some dinner at six — with a 
beefsteak in it,” and got through the intervening time as 
well as he could. That was not particularly well; for he 
remained in the greatest perplexity, and, as the hours went 
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on, and no kind of explanation offered itself, his perplexity 
augmented at compound interest. 

However, he took affairs as coolly as it was in human 
nature to do, and entertained himself with the facetious 
idea of the training more than once. It wouldn’t be bad,” 
lie yawned at one time, give the waiter five shillings, 
ami tlirow him.” At another time it occurred to him, ^*Or 
i\ fellow of about thirteen or fourteen stone might be hired 
by the houj .” Ihit these jests did not tell materially on 
the afteriioo]!, or his suspense; and, sooUrto say, they both 
lagged fearfully. 

It was iju])ossible, even before dinner, to avoid often 
walking about in tln^ ])attern of the carpet, looking out of 
tlie window, listening at the door for footstej>s, and occa- 
sionally IxHHnning rather hot when any stejis approached 
that room. Ihit, aft(‘r dinner, when the day turned to twi- 
light, ami the twilight turned to night, and still no coiii- 
municatiou Avas made to him, it began to be as he expressed 
it, ‘Mike the Holy Otliee and slow torture.” However, 
still true io liis couvi<^ti<)n that indifference was the genuine 
higli -breeding (tlie only conviction he had), he seized this 
crisis as tlie ojiportuniiy for ordering candles and a ncAvs- 
])aper. 

Th'- had been trying in vain, for half an hour, to read this 
m^wspaper, Avlien tlie Avaiter appeared and said, at once 
mysteriously ami apologetically : 

“ Heg Your ])ardon, sir. You are Avanted, sir, if you 
])J(‘ase.” 

A general reeolleetion that this was the kind of tiling the 
Poli(*n said to the SAvell mob, caused Mr. Harthouse to ask 
1 he waiter in return, Avith bristling indignation, what the 
Devil he meant by “av anted”? 

‘‘"Beg your pardon, sir. Young lady outside, sir, wishes 
to sec you.” 

^‘Outside? Where?” 

Outside this door, sir.” 

(living the Avaiter to the personage before mentioned, as 
a blockhead duly qualified for that consignment, Mr. Hart- 
house hurried into the gallery. A young woman whom he 
had never seen stood there. Plainly dressed, very quiet, 
very pretty. As he conducted lier into the room and placed 
a chair for her, he obseiwed, by the light of the candles, 
that she Avas even prettier than he had at first believed. 
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Her face was innocent and youthful, and its expression re- 
markably pleasant. She was not afraid of him, or in any 
way disconcerted; she seemed to have her mind entirely 
preoccupied with the occasion of her visit, and to have 
substituted that consideration for herself. 

‘‘ T speak to Mr. Hartliouse? ” she said, when they were 
alone. 

To Mr. llarthouse.’^ He added in his mind, ‘‘ And you 
speak to liini with tlie most eontiding eyes 1 ever saw, and 
the most earnest voice (thougli so quiet) I ever heard. 

I do not understand — and I do not, sir — said Sissy, 
‘Svliat your honour as a gentleman binds you to, in other 
matters : the blood really rose in his fa(;e as slie began in 

these words : I am sure I may rely upon it to keep my 
visit secret, and to ket^]) isoeret what 1 am going to say. I 
will rely upon it, if \ on will tell me I may so far trust — ” 

You may, I assure you.’’ 

I am young, as you sec; I am alone, as you see. In 
coming to you, sir, I have no advice or enoouj’agemeut l>e- 
yond my own hope.” 

He thought ^‘Ihit that is very strong,” as he followed 
the momentary upward glance of lier eyes. He thought 
besides, ^^TJiis is a very odd beginning. I don’t see where 
wc are going.” 

‘‘I think,” said Sissy, ^^you havo already guessed whom 
I left just now ! ” 

1 liave been in the greatest concern and iineasineBS dur- 
ing the last four-and-twenty hours (whicli liave apjieared 
as many years),” he returned, ‘‘on a lady’s account. The 
hopes I have been encouraged to form that you come from 
that lady, do not deceive me, I trust.” 

“I left her within an hour.” 

!” 

“ At her father’s.” 

Mr. Harthouse’s face lengthened in spite of his coolness, 
and his perplexity increased. “Then I certainly,” he 
thought, “ do not see where we are going.” 

“ She hurried there last night. She arrived there in great 
agitation, and was insensible all through the night. I live 
at her father’s, and was with lier. You may te sure, sir, 
you will never see her again as long as you live.” 

Mr. Hartliouse drew a long breath ; and, if ever man 
found himself in the position of not knowing what to say, 
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made the discovery beyond all question that he was so cii- 
cuiiistaiiced. The cliildlike ingenuousness with which his 
visitor spoke, her modest fearlessness, her truthfulness 
which put all artifice aside, her entire forgetfulness of her- 
self in her earnest quiet holding to the object with which 
she had come ; all this, together with her reliance on his 
easily given promise — Avhich in itself shamed him — pre- 
sent(;(l something in which he was so inexperienced, and 
against whioli he knew any of his usual weapons would fall 
so powerless, that not a word could he rally to his relief. 

At last he said : 

So startling an announcement, so confidently made, and 
by smdi lips, is really disconcerting in the last degree. 
May I be poi*mitted to inquire, if you are charged to convey 
tJiat information to me in those liopeless words, by the lady 
of whom wo speak? 

“ I have no charge from her.^’ 

*^The drowning man catches at the straw. With no dis- 
res})ect for your judgment, and with no doubt of your sin- 
cerity, excuse my saying that 1 cling to tho belief that there 
is yet hoj)o tliat I am not condemned to ])crpetiial exile 
froju that lady^s ])rosence.^^ 

“There is not tiie l(‘ast hope. The first object of my 
coming lioro, sir, is to assuio you that you must believe 
that there is no more hope of your ever speaking with her 
again, than there would be if she had died Avheu she came 
home last night.'^ 

“Must believe? But if I can^t — or if I should, by in- 
firmity of nature, be obstinate — and won^t- - ^’ 

“ It is still true. There is no hope,^^ 

James Hartliouse looked at her with an incredulous smile 
upon his lips; but her mind looked over and beyond hiin, 
and the smile was quite thrown away. 

He bit his lip, and took a little time for consideration. 

“ Weill If it should unhappily aiqjear,” he said, “after 
due pains and duty on my part, that I am brought to a po- 
sition so desolate as this banishment, I shall not become 
the lady^s persecutor. But you said you had no commis- 
sion from her? 

“ I have only the commission of niy love for her, and her 
love for me. I have no other trust, than that I have been 
with her since she came home, and that she has given me 
her confidence. I have no further trust, than that I know 
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sometlxing of lier character and her marriage. 0 Mr. Hart- 
house, I think you had that trust too ! 

He was touched in the cavity where his heart should 
liave been — in that nest of addled eggs, where the birds of 
heaven would have lived if they had not been whistled 
away — by the fervour of this reproacli. 

I am not a moral sort of fellow/^ he said, and I never 
make any pretensions to the character of a moral sort of 
fellow. I am as immoral as need be. At the same time, 
ill bringing any distress upon the lady who is the subject 
of the present convc'rsation, or in unfortunately compro- 
mising her in any way, or in committing myself by any ex- 
pression of sentiments towards her, not perfectly reconcila- 
ble with — in fact with — the domestic hearth ; or in taking 
any advantagij of her father's being a macliine, or of her 
brother’s being a wind}), or of her husband’s being a bear; 
I beg to be allowed to assure you that I have had no par- 
ticularly (3vil intentions, but have glided on from one step 
to another with a smoothness so perfectly diabolical, that 
I had not the slightest idea the catalogue was half so long 
until I began to turn it over. Whereas I find,” said Mr. 
James Harthouse, in conclusion, “that it is really in sev- 
eral volumes.” 

Though he said all this in his frivolous way, the way 
seemed, for that once, a conscious polishing of but an ugly 
surface. He was silent for a moment; and then proceeded 
with a more self-possessed air, though with traces of vexa- 
tion and disappointment that would not be polished out. 

“ After what has been just now represented to me, in a 
maimer 1 find it impossible to doubt — I know of hardly 
any other source from which 1 could have accepted it so 
readily — 1 feel bound to say to you, in whom the confidence 
you have nieiitioiied has been reposed, that I cannot refuse 
to contemplate the possibility (however unexpected) of my 
seeing the lady no more. I am solely to blame for the 
thing having come to this — and — and, I cannot say,” he 
added, rather hard up for a general peroration, “ that I 
have any sanguine expectation of ever becoming a moral 
sort of fellow, or that I have any belief in any moral sort 
of fellow whatever.” 

Sissy’s face sufficiently showed that her appeal to him 
was not finished. . 

“ You spoke,” he resumed, as she raised her eyes to him 
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again, ‘‘of your first object. I may assume that tht‘re is a 
second to be mentioned? 

“Yes.'' 

“ Will you oblige me by confiding it? " 

“Mr. Ilarthouse," returned Sissy, with a blending of 
gentleness and steadiness that quite defeated him, and with 
a simple confidence in his being bound to do what she re- 
quired, that held him at a singular disadvantage, “ the only 
reparation that remains with you, is to leave here immedi- 
ately and finally. I am quite sure that you can mitigate in 
no otiier way tlio wrong and harm you have done. I am 
quite sure tliat it is tlie only compensation you have left it 
in your power to make. [ do not say that it is niucli, or 
that it is enough ; but it is something, and it is necessary. 
Therefore, though without any other authority than I have 
given you, and even without the knowledge of any otlier 
person than yourself and myself, I ask you to depart from 
this place to-night, under an obligation never to return 
to it." 

If slie had asserted any influence over him beyond her 
plain faith in the truth and right of what she said; if she 
had concealed the least doubt or irresolution, or had har- 
boured for the best purpose any reserve or pretence ; if she 
had shown, or felt, the lightest trace of any sensitiveness 
to his ridicule or his astonishment, or any remonstrance lie 
miglit offer; he would have carried it against her at this 
point. Ihit he could as easily have changed a clear sky by 
looking at it in surprise, as affect her. 

“ But do you know," he asked, quite at a loss, “the ex- 
tent of what you ask? You probably are not aware tliat 1 
am here on a public kind of business, preposterous enough 
in itself, but whicli I have gone in for, and sworn by, and 
am supposed to be devoted to in quite a desperate manner? 
You probably are not aware of that, but I assure you it's 
the fact." 

It had no effect on Sissy, fact or no fact. 

“ Besides which," said Mr. Harthouse, taking a turn or 
two across the room, dubiously, “it's so alarmingly absurd. 
It would make a man so ridiculous, after going in for these 
fellows, to back out in such an incomprehensible way." 

“I am quite sure,'^ repeated Sissy, “that it is the only 
reparation in your power, sir. I am quite sure, or I would 
not have come here." 
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He glanced at her face, and walked about again. Upon 
niy soul, I don’ t know what to say. So immensely absurd ! ” 

It fell to his lot, now, to stipulate for secrecy, 

“If I were to do such a very ridiculous thing,” he saiil, 
stopping again presently, and leaning against the chimney- 
piece, “it could only be in the most inviolable confidence.” 

“1 will trust to you, sir,” returned Sissy, “and you will 
trust to me.” 

His leaning against the chimney-piece reminded him of 
the night witlx the whelp. It was the self-same chimney- 
piece, and someiiow lie felt as if he were the whelp to-night. 
He could make no way at all. 

“I suppose a man never was placed in a more ridiculous 
position,” ho said, after looking dosvn, and looking up, and 
laughing, and frowning, and walking off, and walking back 
again, “ Jhit I see no way out of it. What will be, will 
be, 27iLh will be, I sujipose. I must take off myself, I 
imagine — in short, I engage to do it.” 

Sissy rose. She was not surprised by the result, but she 
was happy in it, and her face beamed brightly. 

“ You will permit me to say,” continued Mr. James 
Harthouse, “tliat I doubt if any other ambassador, or am- 
bassadress, could have addressed me with the same success. 
I must not only regard myself as being in a very ridicu- 
lous position, but as being vanquished at all points. Will 
you allow mo the privilege of remembering my enemy’s 
name? ” 

“ My name? ” said the ambassadress. 

“ The only name 1 could possibly care to know, to-night.” 

“ Sissy Jupe.” 

“ Pardon my curiosity at parting. Related to the 
family? ” 

“1 am only a poor girl,” returned Sissy, “I was sepa- 
rated from my father — he was only a stroller — and taken 
pity on by Mr. Gradgrind. I have lived in the house ever 
since.” 

She was gone. 

“It wanted this to complete the defeat,” said Mr. James 
Harthouse, sinking, with a resigned air, on the sofa, after 
standing transfixed a little while. “ The defeat may now 
be considered perfectly accomplished. Only a poor girl — 
only a stroller — only James Harthouse made nothing of 
— only James Harthouse a Great Pyramid of failure.” 

25 
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The Great Pyramid ptit it into his head to go up the 
Nile, lie took a pen upon tlie instant, and wrote the fol- 
lowing note (in appropriate hieroglyphics) to his brother; 

Dkau Jack, — All up at Coketown. Bored out of the 
place, and going in for camels. 

Affectionately, 


lie rang the bell. 

‘‘Send my fellow here.^^ 

“ Gone to bed, sir.'^ 

“Tell him to get u]), and pack up.^^ 

He wrote two more notes. One to Mr, Bounderby, an- 
nouncing his retirement from that part of the country, and 
showing where he would be found for the next fortnight. 
The. other, similar in effect, to Mr. Grad grind. Almost as 
soon as the ink was dry upon their superscriptions, he had 
left the tall chimneys of Coketown behind, and was in a 
railway carriage, tearing and glaring over the dark land- 
scape. 

The moral sort of fellows might su23pose that Mr. James 
Harthouse derived some comfortable reflections afterwards, 
from this ijronqjt retreat, as one of his few actions that 
made any amends for anything, and as a token to himself 
that he had escaped the climax of a very bad business. 
But it was not so, at all. A secret sense of having failed 
and been ridiculous — a dread of what other fellows who 
went in for similar sorts of things, would say at his exj)ense 
if they knew it — so oppressed him, that what was about 
the very best passage in his life was the one of all others 
he would not have owned to on any account, and the only 
one that made him ashamed of himself. 
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CHAPTER III. 

VERY DECIDED. 

The indefatigable Mrs. Sparsit, with a violent cold upon 
her, her voice reduced to a whisper, and her stately frame 
so racked by continual sneezes that it seemed in danger of 
dismemberment, gave chase to her patron until she found 
him in the metropolis ; and there, majestically sweeping in 
upon him at his hotel in St. James’s Street, exploded the 
combustibles with which slie was charged, and blew up. 
Having executed her mission with inlinite relisli, this high- 
minded woman then fainted away on Mr. Bounderby’s coat 
collar. 

Mr. Bounderby’s first procedure was to shake Mrs. Spar- 
sit off, and leave her to progress as she might through 
varioTis stages of suffering on the floor. He next had re- 
course to the administration of potent restoratives, such as 
screwing the patient’s thumbs, smiting lier hainls, abun- 
dantly watering lier face, and inserting salt in her mouth. 
When these attentions had recovered her (which tliey 
speedily did), he hustled her into a fast train without offer- 
ing any other refreshment, and carried her back to Coke- 
town more dead than alive. 

Regarded as a classical ruin, Mrs. Sparsit was an inter- 
esting spectatde on her arrival at her journey’s end ; but 
considered in any other light, the amount of damage she 
had by that time sustained was excessive, and impaired her 
claims to admiration. Utterly heedless of the wear and 
tear of her clothes and constitution, and adamant to her 
pathetic sneezes, Mr. Bouuderby immediately crammed her 
into a coach, and bore her off to Stone Lodge. 

‘‘Now, Tom Gradgrind,” said Bounderby, bursting into 
his father-in-law’s room late at night; “here’s a lady here 
— Mrs. Sparsit — you know Mrs. Sparsit — who has some- 
thing to say to you that will strike you dumb.” 

“You have missed my letter!” exclaimed Mr. Grad- 
grind, surprised by the apparition. 

“Missed your lettex’, sir!” bawled Bouuderby. “The 
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present time is no time for letters. No man shall talk to 
iJosiah Bounder by of Coketown about letters, with his mind 
in the state it’s in now.^’ 

“Bounderby,” said Mr. Gradgriud, in a tone of temper- 
ate remonstrance, I speak of a very special letter I have 
written to you, in reference to Louisa.” 

‘‘Tom Gradgrind,” replied Bounderby, knocking the flat 
of his hand several times with great vehemence on the ta- 
ble, I speak of a very special messenger that has come to 
me, ill reference to Louisa. Mrs. Sparsit, ma’am, stand 
forward ! ” 

That unfortunate lady hereupon essaying to offer testi- 
mony, without any voice and with painful gestures expres- 
sive of ail inflamed throat, became so aggravating and 
underwent so many facial contortions, that Mr. Bounderby, 
unable to bear it, seized her by the arm and shook her. 

“ If you can’t get it out, ma’am,” said Bounderby, leave 
me to get it out. This is not a time for a lady, however 
highly connected, to bo totally inaudible, and seemingly 
swallowing marbles. Tom Gradgrind, Mrs. Sparsit latterly 
found lierself, by accident, in a situation to overhear a 
conversation out of doors between your daughter and your 
precious gentleman friend, Mr. James Harthouse.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Gradgrind. 

“ Ah I Indeed ! ” cried Bounderby, “ And in that con- 
versation ” 

“It is not necessary to repeat its tenor, Bounderby. I 
know what passed.” 

“You do? Perhaps,” said Bounderby, starting with all 
liis might at his so quiet andhssuasive father-in-law, “you 
know where your daughter is at the present time! ” 

“ Undoubtedly. She is here.” 

“Here?” 

“My dear Bounderby, let me beg you to restrain these 
loud outbreaks, on all accounts. Louisa is here. The mo- 
ment she could detach herself from that interview with the 
person of wliom you speak, and whom I deeply regret to 
have been the means of introducing to you, Louisa hurried 
here, for protection. I myself had not been at home many 
hours, when I received her — ^here, in this room. She hur- 
ried by the train to town, she ran from town to this house 
through a raging storm, and presented herself before me in 
a state of distraction. Of course, she has remained here 
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evei* since. Let me entreat you, for your own sake and for 
hers, to be move quiet.” 

Mr. Bouiiderby silently gazed about him for some mo- 
meats, in every direction except Mrs. Sparsit^s direction ; 
and then, abruptly turning upon the niece of Lady Scad- 
gers, said to that wretched woman : 

‘‘Now, ma^am! We shall be happy to hear any little 
apology you may think proper to offer, for going about the 
country at express pace, with no other luggage than a Cock- 
and-a-Bull, ma’am!” 

“Sir,” whispered Mrs. Sparsit, “my nerves are at pres- 
ent too much shaken, and my health is at present too much 
impaired, in your service, to admit of my doing more than 
taking refuge in tears.” 

(Which she did.) 

“Well, ma’am,” said Bonn derby, “without making any 
observation to you that may not be made with propriety to 
a woman of good family, what I have got to add to that, is 
that there is something else in which it appears to me you 
may take refuge, namely, a coach. And the coach in which 
we came here, being at the door, you’ll allow me to hand 
you down to it, and pack you home to the Bank : where the 
best course for you to pursue, will be to put your feet into 
the hottest water you can bear, and take a glass of scald- 
ing rum and butter after you get into bed.” With these 
words, Mr. Bounderby extended his right hand to the weep- 
ing lady, and escorted her to the conveyance in question, 
shedding many plaintive sneezes by the Avay. He soon re- 
turned alone. 

“Now, as you showed me in your face, Tom Gradgrind, 
that you Avanted to speak tome,” ho resumed, “here I am. 
But, I am not in a very agreeable state, I tell you plainly: 
not relishing this business, even as it is, and not consider- 
ing that I am at any time as dutifully and submissively 
treated by your daughter, as Josiah Bounderby of Coke- 
town ought to be treated by his wife. You have your opin- 
ion, I dare say; and I have mine, I know. If you mean 
to say anything to me to-night, that goes against this can- 
did remark, you had better let it alone.” 

Mr. Gradgrind, it will bo observed, being much softened, 
Mr. Bounderby took particular pains to harden himself ^ 
all points. It was his amiable nature. 

“ My dear Bounderby,” Mr. Gradgrind began in reply. 
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Now, you^ll excuse me,’^ said Bounderby, ‘Mint I don’t 
want to be too dear. That, to start with. When I begin 
to be dear to a man, I generally find that his intention is 
to come over me. I am not speaking to you politely; but, 
as you are aware, I am not polite. If you like ])o]iteness, 
you know where to get it. You have your gentleman 
friends you know, and they’ll serve you with as much of 
the article as you want. I don’t keep it myself.” 

‘^Bounderby,” urged Mr. Gradgrind, ^Sve are all liable 
to mistakes ” 

“I thought you couldn’t make ’em,” interrupted Bound- 
erby. 

“Perhaps 1 thought so. But, I say we are all liable to 
mistakes ; and 1 should feel sensible of your delicacy, and 
grateful for it, if you would spare me these references to 
Harthouse. 1 shall not associate him in our conversation 
with your intimacy and encouragement ; y)ray do not per- 
sist in connecting him with mine.” 

“ I never mentioned his name! ” said P>()underby. 

“ Well, well! ” returned Mr. Gradgrind, with a patient, 
even a submissive, air. And he sat for a little while pon- 
dering. “ Bounderby, 1 see reason to doubt whether we 
liave ever ([uite understood Louisa.” 

“ Who do you mean by Wc? ” 

“Let me say T, then,” he returned, in answer to tlu^ 
coarsely blurted question ; J doubt whether I liave under- 
stood Louisa. I doubt whether I have been quite right in 
the manner of her education.” 

“There you hit it,” returned Bounderby. “There I 
agree with yon. You have found it out at last, have you? 
Education! ITl tell you what education is — To be tum- 
bled out of doors, neck and crop, and put upon the shortest 
allowance of everything except Idows. That’s what I call 
education. ” 

“ I think your good sense will perceive,” Mr. Gradgrind 
remonstrated in all humility, “that whatever the merits of 
such a system may be, it would be difficult of general appli- 
(*ation to girls.” 

“ 1 don’t see it at all, sir,” returned the obstinate Bound- 
erby. 

“Well,” sighed Mr. Gradgrind, “we will not enter into 
the question. I assure you I have no desire to be contro- 
versial. I seek to repair what is amiss, if I possibly can: 
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and I hope you will assist me in a good spirit, Rounderby^* 
for I have been very much distressed.’^ 

“I don’t understand you, yet,’^ said Bounderby, with 
determined obstinacy, ^‘and therefore I won’t make any 
promises. ” 

“In the course of a few hours, my dear Bounderby,” Mr. 
Gradgriud proceeded, in the same depressed and propitia- 
tory manner, “ 1. a})pear to myself to have become bettei* 
informed as to Louisa’s character, than in previous years. 
The enlightenment has been painfully foiced u])on me, and 
the discovery is not mine, i think there are — Bounderby, 
you will be surprised to hear me say this — 1 think there 
are equalities in Louisa, which — which have been harshly 
neglected, and — and a little perverted. And — and 1 would 
suggest to you, tliat — that if you Avould kindly meet mo in 
a timely endeavour to leave? lier to her hi'tter nature for a 
while — and to encourage it to develop) iiself by tenderness 
and consideration — it - it would be the blotter for the hap- 
piness of all of us. Louisa,” said Mr. (iradgrind, shading 
Ids face with his hand, “has always heeu my favourite 
child.” 

The blustrous Bounderby crimsoned and swelled to such 
an extent on hearing these words, that lie seemed to be, and 
probably was, on tlie brink of a lit. With his very ears a 
bright purple shot with crimson, he j)entup Ids indignation, 
however, and said: 

“ You’d like to keep her hero for a time? ” 

“ I — I had intended to recommend, my dear Bounderby, 
that you sliould allow Louisa to remain hero on a visit, and 
be attended by Sissy (I mean of course Cecilia Juqie), who 
understands her, and in whom she trusts.” 

“ I gather from all this, Tom Gradgriud,” said Bound- 
erby, standing uq) with his hands in hisq^ockets, “that you 
are of opinion that there’s what people call some incompati- 
bility between Loo Bounderby and myself. ” 

“I fear there is at present a general incompatibility be- 
tween Louisa, and — and — and almost all the relations in 
which I have placed her,” was her father’s sorrowful reply. 

“Now, look you here, Tom Gradgrind,” said Bounderby 
the flushed, confronting him with his legs wide apart, his 
hands deeper in his pockets, and his hair like a hayfield 
wherein his windy anger was boisterous. “ You have said 
your say; I am going to say mine. I am a Coketown mam 
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r am Josiah Bounderby of Coketown. I know the bricks' 
of this town, and I know the works of this town, and I 
know the chimneys of this town, and I know the smoke of 
this town, and I know tlie Hands of this town. I know ^em 
all pretty well. They’re real. When a man tells me any- 
thing about imaginative qualities, I always tell that man, 
whoever he is, that 1 know what he means. He means 
turtle-soup and venison, with a gold spoon, and that he 
wants to be s<'t up with a coach and six. That’s what your 
daughter wants. Siiute you are of o[)inion that she ought to 
have what she wants, I recommend you to ])rovide it for her. 
Because, Tom Gradgrind, she will never have it from 
me. ” 

Bounderby,” said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘‘ I hoped, after my 
entreaty, you would have taken a dilferent tone.” 

Just Avait a bit,” retorted Bounderby, ‘‘you have said 
your say, T l)olieve. I lieard you out; hear me out, if you 
please. Don’t make yourself a spectacle of unfairness as 
well as inconsistency, because, although I am sorry to see 
Tom Gradgrind rmluced to his present position, I should be 
iloubly sorry to st'O him brought so low as that. Now, 
there’s an incompatibility of some sort or another, I am 
given to understand by you, between your daughter and 
me. I’ll give you to understand, in rei)ly to that, that 
there unquestionably is an incompatibility of the first mag- 
nitude — to be summed up in this — that your daughter don’t 
properly know her husband’s merits, and is not impressed 
with such a sense as would become her, by George ! of the 
honour of his alliance. That’s plain speaking, I hope.” 

“Bounderby,” urged Mr, Gradgrind, “this is unreason- 
able.” ^ 

“ Is it? ” said Bounderby. “ I am glad to hear you say 
so. Because when Tom Gradgrind with his new lights, 
tells me that what I say is unreasonable, I am convinced at 
once it must be devilish sensible. With your permission I 
am going on. You know my origin ; and you know that 
for a good many years of my life I didn’t want a shoeing- 
horn, iu consequence of not having a shoe. Yet you may 
believe or not, as you think proper, that there are ladies — 
born ladies — belonging to families — Families! — who next 
to worship the ground I walk on.” 

He discharged this like a Rocket, at his father-in-law’s 
head. 
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“Whereas your daughter/' proceeded Bounderby, “is 
far from being a born lady. That you know, yourself. 
Not that I care a pinch of candle-snuff about such things, 
for you are very well aware I don’t; but that such is the 
fact, and you, Tom Gradgrind, can’t change it. Why do 
I say this? ” 

“Not, I fear,” observed Mr. Gradgrind, i i a low voice, 
“to spare me.” 

“Hear me out,” said Bouiiderby, “and refrain from cut- 
ting in till your turn comes round. I say this, because 
liighly connected females have been astonished to see the 
way ill which your daughter has conducted lierself, and 
to witness her insensibility. They have wondered how I 
have suffered it. And I wonder myself now, and I won’t 
suffer it.” 

“Bounderby,” rerurned Mr. Gradgrind, rising, “the loss 
we say to-night the better, 1 think.” 

“On the contrary, Tom Gradgrind, the more we say to- 
night, the better, I think, ^fhat is,” the consideration 
checked him, “ till I have said all 1 mean to say, and then 
I don’t care how soon we stop. I come to a question that 
may shorten tlie business. What do you mean by the pro- 
posal you made just now? ” 

“ What do I mean, Bounderby? ” 

“ By your visiting proposition,” said l^ounderby, with an 
inflexible jerk of the liayfield. 

“I mean that I hope you may be induced to arrange in a 
friendly manner, for allowing Louisa a period of repose and 
reflection here, which may tend to a gradual alteration for 
the better in many respects.” 

“To a softening down of your ideas of the incompati- 
bility? ” said Bounderby. 

“ If you put it in those terms.” 

“ What made you think of this? ” said Bounderby. 

“ I have already said, I fear Louisa has not been under- 
stood. Is it asking too much, Bounderby, that you, so far 
her elder, should aid iii trying to set her right? You 
have accepted a great charge of her ; for better for worse, 
for — ” 

Mr. Bounderby may have been annoyed by the repetition 
of his own words to Stephen Blackpool, but he cut the quo- 
tation short with an angry start. 

“ Come ! " said he, “ I don’t want to be told about that. 
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I know what I took her for, as well as you do. Never you 
mind what I took her for; that’s my look-out.” 

‘‘I was merely going on to remark, Bounderby, that we 
may all be more or less in the wrong, not even excepting 
you ; and that some yielding on your part, remembering tlie 
trust you have accepted, may not only be an act of true 
kindness, but perhaps a debt incurred towards Louisa.” 

think differently,” blustered Bounderby. I am go- 
ing to finish this business according to my own opinions. 
Now, 1 don’t want to make a quarrel of it with you, Tom 
Oradgrind. To t(dl you the truth, T don’t think it would 
be wortliy of my reputation to quarrel on such a subject. 
As to 3^our gentleman friend, he may take liimself off, 
wherever lie likes best. If lie falls in iny wa}^, I shall tell 
liim my mind; if lie don’t fall in my way, I shan’t, for it 
won’t be worth my wliile to do it. As to your daughter, 
whom f made Loo Bounderby, and might have done better 
by leaving Loo flradgrind, if she don’t come home to- 
morrow, by twelv(‘. o’(doek at noon, T shall understand that 
slie prefers to stay away, and I shall send lier wearing ap- 
jiarel and so fortli over here, and you’ll take (barge of her 
for the future. What I shall say to people in general, of 
the incompatibility that led to my so laying down the law, 
will be this. I am Josiah Bounderby, and I had my bring- 
ing np ^ she’s the daughter of Tom Gradgrind, and she had 
her bringing up ; and the two horses wouldn’t xmll together. 
I am pretty vv(dl known to be rather an uncommon man, I 
believe ; and most people will understand fast enough that 
it must be a woman rather out of the common, also, who, 
ill the long run, would come up to my mark.” 

Let me seriously entreat you to reconsider this, Bound- 
erby,” urged ]\Ir. Gradgrind, ^Giefore you commit yourself 
to such a decision.” 

always come to a decision,” said Bounderby, tossing 
his hat on : and whatever I do, T do at once. I should 
be surprised at Tom Gradgrind’s addressing such a remark 
to Josiah Bounderby of Coketown, knowing what he knows 
of him, if I could be surprised by anything Tom Gradgrind 
did, after his making himself a party to sentimental hum- 
bug. I have given you my decision, and I have got no more 
to say. Good night ! ” 

So Mr. Bounderby went home to his town house to 
bed. At five minutes past twelve o’clock next day, he 
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directed Mrs. Bouiiderby’s property to be carefully packed 
up and sent to Tom Gradgrind^s; advertised his country 
retreat for sale by private contract ; and resumed a bach- 
elor life. 


CHAPTER IV. 

LOST. 

The robbery at the Bank had not languished before, and 
did not cease to occupy a front place in the attention of 
the principal of that establishment now. In boastful proof 
of his promptitude and activity, as a remarkable man, and 
a self-made man, and a commercial wonder more aduiirabh^ 
than Venus, who had risen out of the mud instead of the 
sea, he liked to show how little his domestic affairs abated 
his business ardour, (consequently, in the lirst few weeks 
of his resumed bachelorhood, he even advanced upon his 
usual display of bustle, and every day made such a route in 
renewing his investigations into the robbery, that the officers 
who had it in hand almost wished it had never been com- 
mitted. 

They were at fault too, and off tlie scent. Although they 
had been so quiet since the lirst outbreak of the mattei*, 
that most people really did su])pose it to havci been aban- 
doned as hopeless, nothing new occurred. No implicated 
man or woman took untimely courage, or made a self- 
betraying step. More remarkable yet, Stephen Iffackpool 
could not be heard of, and the mysterious old woman rci- 
mained a mystery. 

Things ; having come to this pass, and showing no latent 
signs of stirring beyond it, tlie upshot of Mr. Boun derby 
investigations was, that he resolved to hazard a bold burst. 
He drew up a ijlacard, offering Twenty Pounds reward for 
the apprehension of Stephen Iffackpool, suspected of com- 
plicity ill the robbery of the Coketown Bank on such a 
night; he described the said Stephen Blackpool by dress, 
complexion, estimated height, and manner, as minutely as 
he could; he recited how lie had left the town, and in what 
direction he had been last seen going; he had the whole 
printed in great black letters on a staring broadsheet; and 
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he caused the walls to be posted with it in the dead of 
night, so that it should strike upon the sight of the whole 
population at one blow. 

The factory-bells had need to ring their loudest that 
morning to disperse the group of workers who stood in the 
tardy daybreak, collected round the placards, devouring 
them with eager eyes. Not the least eager of the eyes 
assembled, were the eyes of those who could not read. 
These people, as they listened to the friendly voice that 
read aloud — there was always some such ready to help 
them — stared at the characters which meant so much with 
a vague awe and respect that would have been half ludi- 
crous, if any aspect of public ignorance could ever be other- 
wise than threatening and full of evil. Many ears and 
eyes were busy with a vision of the matter of these pla- 
cards, among turning spindles, rattling looms, and whirring 
wheels, for liouvs afterwards; and Avhen the Hands cleared 
out again into the streets, there were still as many readers 
as before. 

yiackbridge, the delegate, had to address lus audience too 
that night; and Slackbridge had obtained a clean bill from 
the printer, and had brought it in his pocket. 0 my friends 
and fellow countrymen, the down- trodden operatives of 
Coketowni, oh ]ny fellow brothers and fellow workmen and 
fellow citizens and fellow men, what a to-do was there, 
when Slackbridge unfolded what he called ^Hhat damning 
document,’^ and held it up to the gaze, and for the execra- 
tion of the working-man coinmunity! ‘‘Oh my fellow 
men, behold of what a traitor in the camp of those great 
spirits who are enrolled upon the holy scroll of Justice 
and of Union, is appropriately capable! Oh my prostrate 
friends, with the galling yoke of tyrants on your necks and 
the iron foot of despotism treading down your fallen forms 
into the dust of the earth, upon which right glad would 
your oppressors be to see you creeping on your bellies all 
the days of your lives, like the serpent in the garden — oh 
my brothers, and shall I as a man not add, my sisters too, 
what do you say, now^ of Stephen Blackpool, with a slight 
stoop in his shoulders and about live foot seven in height, 
as set forth in this degrading and disgusting document, 
this blighting bill, this pernicious placard, this abominable 
advertisement; and with what majesty of denouncement 
will you crush the viper, who would bring this stain and 
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sliaine upon the God-like race that happily has cast him 
out for ever! Yes, my compatriots, happily cast him out 
and sent him forth ! For you remember how he stood here 
before you on this platform ; you remember how, face to face 
and foot to foot, I pursued him through all his intricate 
windings; you remember how he sneaked and slunk, and 
sidled, and splitted of straws, until, with not an inch of 
ground to which to cling, I hurled him out from amongst 
us : an object for the \indying linger of scorn to point at, 
and for the avenging live of every free and thinking mind 
to scorch and sear! And now my friends — my labouring 
friends, for I lejoice and triuniph in that stigma — my 
friends whose hard but honest beds are made iu toil, and 
whose scanty but independent pots are boiled in hardship; 
and, now I say, my friends, what appellation has that das- 
tard craven taken lo himself, when, with the mask torn 
from his features, lie stands before us in all his native de- 
formity, a What? A thief! A plunderer! A proscribed 
fugitive, with a price upon his lie‘ad ; a fester and a wound 
upon the noble character of the Coketowu operative ! There- 
fore, my band of brothers iu a sacred bond, to which your 
children and your c]lildreu^s children yet unbojm have set 
their infant hands and seals, 1 propose to you on the part 
of the United Aggregate Tribunal, ever watchful for your 
welfare, ever zealous for your benelit, that this meeting 
does Resolve: That Stephen Blackpool, weaver, referred to 
in this placard, having been already solemnly disowned by 
the community of Coketown Hands, the same are free from 
the shame of his misdeeds, and cannot as a class be re- 
proached with his dishonest actions! 

Thus Slackbridge ; gnashing and perspiring after a pro- 
digious sort, A few stern voices called out “No!^^ and a 
score or two hailed, with assenting cries of ‘^Hear, hear! 
the caution from one man, Slackbridge, y' or over better 
int ; y ^ or a goen too fast ! But these were pigmies against 

an army ; the general assemblage subscribed to the gospel 
according to Slackbridge, and gave three cheers for him, as 
lie sat demonstratively panting at them. 

These men and women were yet in the streets, passing 
quietly to their homes, when Sissy, who had been called 
away from Louisa some minutes before, returned* 

Who is it? asked Louisa. 

“ It is Mr. Bouuderby,^^ said Sissy, timid of the name, 
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‘‘ and your brother Mr. Tom, and a young woman who says 
her name is Rachael, and that you know her.^^ 

What do they want, Sissy dear? 

“They want to see you. Rachael has been crying, and 
seems angry. 

“Father,” said Louisa, for he was present, “I cannot 
refuse to sec them, for a reason that will explain itself. 
Shall they come in here? ” 

As he answered in the affirmative, Sissy went away to 
bring them. She reappeared with tliem directly. Tom 
was last; and remained standing in the obscurest part of 
the room, near the door. 

“Mrs. Rouiiderby,” said her husband, entering with a 
cool nod, “ I don’t disturb you, I hope. This is an unsea- 
sonable hour, but here is a young woman who has been 
making statements which render my visit necessary. Tom 
Gradgrind, as your son, young Tom, refuses for some ob- 
stinate reason or other to say anything at all about those 
statements, good or bad, I am obliged to confront her with 
your daughter. ” 

“ You have seen me once before, young lady,” said Ra- 
chael, standing in front of Louisa. 

Tom coughed. 

“ You have seen me, young lady,” repeated Rachael, as 
she did not answer, “once before.” 

Toju coughed again. 

“I have.” 

Rachael cast her eyes proudly towards Mr. Boimderby, 
and said, “ Will you make it known, young lady, where, 
and who was there? ” 

“ 1 went to the house where Stephen Blackpool lodged, 
on the night of his discharge from his Avork, and I saw you 
tliere. He Avas there too; and an old Avoman who did not 
speak, and whom I could scarcely see, stood in a dark cor- 
ner. My brother Avas Avith me.” 

“Why couldn’t you say so, young Tom?” demanded 
Boimderby. 

“ I promised my sister T Avouldn’t.” Which Louisa has- 
tily confirmed. “ And besides,” said the Avhelp bitterly, 
“ she tells her oAvn story so precious Avell* — and so full — 
that what business had I to take it out of her mouth ! ” 

“ Say, young lady, if you please,” pursued Rachael, “ why 
in an evil hour, you ever came to Stephen’s that night.” 
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felt compassion for him/^ said Louisa, lier colour 
deepening, ^‘and 1 wished to know what he was going to 
do, and wished to offer liim assistance.” 

Thank you, ma^am,” said Kounderby. Much fiatteved 
and obliged.” 

‘^Did you offer him,” asked Rachael, bank-note? ” 
Yes ; but he refused it, and would only take two pounds 
in gold.” 

Rachael cast her eyes towards Mr. Roiind(u*by again. 

Oh certainly ! said Boun<lerl)y. ‘‘ 1 1 you put the ques' 
tion whether your ridiculous aiifi improbable account was 
true or not, I am bound to say it^s coidirmed.” 

Young lady,” said Racdiael, ‘‘Stephen Blackpool is 
now named as a thief in piddic print all over this town, 
and where else ! There have been a mtHd,ing to-night where 
he have been spok(*n of in the same sliameful way. Ste- 
phen ! The honestest lad, the truest lad, the best! ” Her 
indignation failed her, and she broke off sobbing. 

“ I am very, very sorry,” said Louisa. 

“0 young lady, young lady,” returned Rachael, “ I liopo 
you may be, but I donH know ! I can’t say what you may 
ha' done! The like of you don't know us, don't care for 
us, don't belong to us. I am not sure why you may ha' 
come that night, I can't tell but what you may ha' come 
wi' some aim of your own, not mindin to what trouble 
you brought such as the poor lad. I said then. Bless 
you for coiniug; and I said it of my heart, you seemed 
to take so pitifully to him; but I don't know now, 1 don't 
know ! ” 

Louisa could not reproach her fur her unjust suspi- 
cions ; she was so faithful to her idea of the man, and so 
afflicted. 

“And when I think,” said Rachael througli her sobs, 
that the poor lad was so grateful, thinkiu you so good 
to him — when I mind that he put his hand over his hard- 
worken face to hide the tears that you brought up there — 
0, I hope you may be sorry, and ha' no bad cause to be it; 
but I don't know, I don't know! ” 

“You're a pretty article,” growled the whelp, moving 
uneasily in his dark corner, “ to come here with these pre- 
cious imputations! You ought to be bundled out for not 
knowing how' to behave yourself, and you would be by 
rights.” 
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She said nothing in reply ; and her low weeping was the 
only sound that was heard, until Mr. Bounclerby spoke. 
Come ! said he, ‘^you know what you have engaged to 
do. You had better give your mind to that; not this.’' 

’Deed, I am loath,” returned Rachael, drying her eyes, 
‘Hhat any here should see me like this; but I won’t be 
seen so again. Young lady, when I had read what’s put 
in print of Stephen — and what liad just as much truth in 
it as if it had been put in print of you— I went straight to 
the Bank to say I knew where Stephen was, and to give a 
sure and certain promise that ho should be here in two days. 
I couldn’t meet wi’ Mr, Bounderby then, and your brother 
sent me away, and I tried to find you, but you was not to 
be found, and I went back to work. Soon as I come out of 
the Mill to-night, 1 hastened to hear what was said of Ste- 
phen — for I know wi’ pride ho will come back to shame it! 
— and then I went again to seek Mr. Bounderby, and I found 
him, and I told him every word 1 knew; and he believed 
no word I said, and brought me here.” 

So far, that’s true enough,” assented Mr. Bounderby, 
with his hands in his pockets and his hat on. But I have 
known you people before to-day, you’ll observe, and I 
know you never die for want of talking. Xow, I recom- 
mend you not so much to mind talking just now, as doing. 
You have undertaken to do something ; all I remark upon 
that at present is, do it! ” 

“ I have written to Stephen by the post that went out 
this afternoon, as I have written to him once before sin’ he 
went away,” said Rachael; “and lie will be here, at fur- 
thest, ill two days.” 

“ Then, I’ll tell you something. You are not aware per- 
haps,” retorted Mr. Bounderby, “that you yourself have 
been looked after now and then, not being considered quite 
free from suspicion in this business, on account of most 
people being judged according to the company they keep. 
The post-office hasn’t been forgotten either. What I’ll tell 
you is, that no letter to Stephen Blackpool has ever got 
into it. Therefore, what has become of yours, I leave you 
to guess. Perhaps you’re mistaken, and never wrote any.” 

“He hadn’t been gone from here, young lady,” said Ra- 
chael, turning appealingly to Louisa, “ as much as a week, 
when he sent me the only letter I have had from him, say- 
ing that he was forced to seek work in another name.” 
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*‘0h, by George cried Bounderby, shaking his head, 
wi<ih a whistle, “he changes his name, does ho! That^s 
rather unlucky, too, for such an immaculate chap. It\s 
considered a little suspicious in Courts of Justice, I believe, 
when an Innocent happens to have many names. 

“ What,’^ said Rachael, with the tears in her eyes again, 
“ what, young lady, in the name of Mercy, was left the 
poor lad to do ! The masters against him on one hand, the 
men against him on the other, ho only waiitin to work hard 
in peace, and do what he felt right. Can a man have no 
soul of his own, no mind of his own? Must he go wrong 
all through wi’ this side, or must he go wrong all through 
wi’ that, or else be hunted like a hare? ” 

*^“lnde(Kl, indeed, I pity him froiii my heart, returned 
Louisa; “and 1 hope that ho will clear himself.^' 

“ You need have no fear of that, young lady. He is 
sure ! 

“All the surer, I siipi)Ose,” said Mr, lh)miderby, “for 
your refusing to toll where ho is? Eh? ’’ 

“He shall not, through any act of mine, come back wi' 
the unmerited reproach of being brought back. Ho shall 
come back of his own accord to clear himself, and put all 
those that have injured his good character, and h(^ not hero 
for its defence, to shame. I have told hi7n what lias beoii 
done against him,’’ said Rachael, throwing off all distrust 
as a rock throws off the sea, “and ho will \ h ) hero, at fur- 
thest, ill two days.” 

“Notwithstanding which,” added iMr. Bouiiderly, “if 
he can be laid hold of any sooner, lie shall have an earlier 
opportunity of clearing himself. As to you, 1 have noth- 
ing against you; wdiat you came and told mo turns out to 
be true, and I have given you the means of proving it to be 
true, and there’s an end of it. I wish you good night all! 
I must bo off to look a little further into this.” 

Tom came out of his corner when Mr. Bounderby moved,, 
moved with him, kept close to him, and went away 
with him. The only parting salutation of which he de- 
livered himself was a sulky “Good night, father! ” With 
a brief speech, and a scowl at his sister, he left the 
house. 

Since his sheet-anchor had come home, Mr. Gradgrind 
had been sparing of speech. He still sat silent, when 
Louisa mildly said.* 
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Eachael, you will not distrust me one day, when you 
know me better.^’ 

‘‘It goes against me,^^ Rachael answered, in a gentler 
manner, “to mistrust any one; but when I am so mistrusted 
— when we all are — I cannot keep such things quite out of 
)ny mind. I ask your pardon for having done you an in- 
jury. I don^t think what I said now. Yet I might come 
to think it again, v/V the poor lad so wronged.” 

“Did you tell him in your letter,” inquired Sissy, “that 
suspicion seemed to have fallen upon him, because he had 
been seen a1)out the Bank at night? He would tlion know 
what he would have to explain on coming back, and would 
be ready.” 

“ Yes, dear,” she returned; “but I (‘an’t guess what can 
have ev(U’ taken him there. He never used to go th(*re. It 
was never in his way. His way was the same as mine, and 
not near it.” 

Sissy had already been at her side asking her where she 
live(^amd whether she might come to-morrow night, to in- 
quire if there were news of him. 

“I doubt,” said Kachael, “if lie can be here till next 
day.” 

“Then I will come next night too,” said Sissy. 

When Rachael, assenting to this, was gone, Mr. Grad- 
grind lifted up liis head, and said to his daughter; 

“ Louisa, my dear, I have never, that I know of, seen 
this man. Do you believe him to be implicated? ” 

“ I think 1 have believed it, father, though with great 
difticulty. I do not believe it now.” 

“That is to say, you once persuaded yourself to believe 
it, from knowing him to be suspected. His appearance and 
manner; are they so honest? ” 

“ Very honest.” 

“And her confidence not be taken shaken! I ask my- 
self,” said Mr. Gradgrind, musing, “does the real culprit 
know of these accusations? Where is he? Who is he? ” 

His hair had latterly began to change its colour. As he 
leaned upon his hand again, looking grey and old, Louisa, 
with a face of fear and pity, hurriedly went over to him, 
and sat close at his side. Her eyes by accident met Sissy ^s 
at the moment. Sissy flushed and started, and Louisa put 
her finger on her lip. 

Next night, when Sissy returned home and told Louisa 
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that Stephea was not come, she told it in a whisper. Next 
night again, when she came home with the same account, 
and added that he had not been heard of, she spoke in the 
same low frightened tone. From the moment of that in- 
terchange of looks, they never uttered his name, or any 
reference to him, aloud ; nor ever jjursued the subject of 
the robbery, when Mr. (Iradgrind spoke of it. 

The two appointed days ran out, three , days and nights 
ran out, and Stcplien Blackpool was not come, and remained 
unheard of. On the fourth day, Rachael, with unabated 
confidence, but considering her despatch to have miscar- 
ried, went up to the Bank, and showed her letter from him 
with his address, at a working colony, one of many, not 
upon the main road, sixty miles away. Messengers were 
sent to that place, and the whole town looked for Stephen 
to be brought in next day. 

During this w'holetinie the. whelp moved about with Mr. 
Bounderby like his shadow, assisting in all the proceedings 
He was greatly excited, horribly fevered, bit his nails down 
to the quick, spoke in a hard rattling voice, and with lip.s 
that were black and burnt uj). At the liour when the sus- 
])ected man was looked for, the whelp was at the station ; 
offering to wager that he had made oft' before the arrival of 
those who were sent in quest of him, and that he woultl 
not appear. 

The whelp was right. The messengers returned alone. 
RachaeFs lettei- liad gone, Rachael’s letter had been ile- 
livered, Stephen Blackpool had decamped in that same 
hour; and no soul knew more of him. The only doubt in 
Coketown was, whether Rachael had written in good faith, 
believing that he really would come back, or warning him 
to fly. On this point opinion was divided. 

Six days, seven days, far on into another week. The 
wretched whelp plucked up a ghastly courage, and began 
to grow defiant. “ TFas the suspected fellow the thief? 
A pretty question ! If not, where was the man, and why 
did he not come back? ” 

Where was the man, and why did he not come back? In 
the dead of night the echoes of his own words, which had 
rolled Heaven knows how far away in the daytime, came 
back instead, and abided by him until morning. 
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CHAPTER V. 

POUND. 

Day and night again, day and night again. No Stephen 
Dlackpooi. Where was the man, and why did he not come 
back? 

Every niglit, Sissy wont to RachaeUs lodging, and sat 
with her in luu* small neat room. All day, Rachael toiled 
as such people must toil, whatever their anxieties. The 
smoke-serpents wei-c indifferent who Avas lost or found, who 
turned out bad or good ; tlie melanelioly mad elephants, 
like the Hard Fact men, abated nothing of their set rou- 
tine, whatever happened. Day and night again, day and 
night again. The monotony was unbroken. Even Stephen 
BlackpooFs disapi)earance was falling into the general way, 
and becoming as monotonous a wonder as any piece of ma- 
chinery in Coketown. 

“I misdoubt,^^ said Rachael, ^Mf th^re is as many as 
twenty left in all this place, who have any trust in the poor 
dear lad now.^^ 

She said it to Sissy, as they sat in her lodging, lighted 
only by the lamp at the street corner. Sissy had come 
there when it Avas already dark, to Avait her return from 
work ; and they had since sat at the window Avhere Rachael 
had found her, wanting no brighter light to shine on their 
sorrowful talk. 

“ If it hadn’t been mercifully brought about, that I was 
to have you to speak to,’’ pursued Rachael, times are, 
when I think my mind Avould not have kept right. But 1 
get hope and strength throngh you; and you believe that 
though appearances may rise against him, he will be proved 
clear? ” 

‘‘ I do belie A’^e so,” returned Sissy, with my whole heart. 
I feel so certain, Rachael, that the confidence you hold in 
yours against all discouragement, is not like to be wrong, 
that 1 have no more doubt of him than if I had known him 
through as many years of trial as you have.” 

“And I,^my dear,” said Rachael, with a tremble in her 
voice, “ have known him through them all, to be, according 
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•to his quiet ways, so faithful to everything honest and 
good, that if he was never to be lieard of more, and I was 
to live to be a hundred years old, I could say with my last 
breath, God knows my heart. I liave never oiice left trust- 
ing Stephen Blackpool ! ” 

We all believe, up at the Lodge, Kachael, that he will 
be freed from suspicion, sooner or later. 

‘•The better I know it to be so believed tliere, my dear,” 
said Rachael, “ and the kinder I feel it that you come away 
from tliere, purposely to comfort me, and keep me com- 
pany, and be vSeeu wi’ me when 1 am not yet free from all 
suspicion myself, the more grieved T am that 1 should ever 
have spoken those mistrusting Avords to the young lady. 
And yet — 

“ You don^t mistrust her now, Rachael? 

“ Now that you lm\ e brouglit us more togelhev, no. But 
1 can’t at all times kee]) out of my mind — ” 

Her voi(;e so sunk into a low and slow communing with 
herself, that Sissy, sitting by her side, was obliged to listen 
Avith attention. 

“ I can’t at all times keep out of my mind, mistrustings 
of some one. I can’t think avIio ’tis, I can’t think how or 
Avhy it may be done, but I mistrust that some one has put 
Stephen out of the Avay. I mistrust that by his coming 
back of his OAvn accord, and showing liiinself innocent be- 
fore them all, some one would be confounded, who — to 
prevent that — has stopjied him, and put him out of the 
Avay.” 

“That is a di'cadfiil thought,” said Sissy, turning pale. 

“ It is a dreadful thouglit to think he may be murdered.” 

Sissy shuddered, and turned paler yet. 

“When it makes its Avay into my mind, dear,” said 
Rachael, “ and it Avill come sometimes, tliough I do all I 
can to keep it out, wi’ counting on to high numbers as I 
Avork, and saying over and over again pieces that I knew 
when I were a child — I fall into such a Avild, hot hurry, 
that, howcA^er tired I am, I Avaiit to Avalk fast, miles and 
miles. I must get the better of this before bedtime. I’ll 
Avalk home wi’ you.” 

“He might fall ill upon the journey back,” said Sissy, 
faintly offering a worn-out scrap of hope ; “ and in such a 
case, there are many places on the road Avh^ere he might 
stop.” 
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But he is in none of them. He has been sought for in 
all, and he^s not there. 

was Sissy’s reluctant admission. 

“ He’d walk the journey in two days. If he was foot- 
sore and couldn’t walk, I sent him, in the letter he got, tlie 
money to ride, lest he should have none of his own to 
spare.” 

Let us hope that to-morrow will bring something better, 
Rachael. Come into the air! ” 

Her gentle hand adjusted Rachael’s shawl upon her shin- 
ing black hair in the usual manner of her wearing it, and 
they went out. Tlie night being fine, little knots of Hands 
were here and there lingering at street corners; but it was 
supj)er-tiine with the greater part of them, and there were 
but few people in the streets. 

‘^You’re not so hurried iioav, Rachael, and your hand is 
cooler,” 

“ 1 get better, dear, if I can only walk, and breathe a lit- 
tle fresh. Times when I can’t, 1 turn weak and confused.” 

‘‘But you must not begin to fail, Rachael, for you may 
be wanted at any time to stand by Stephen. To-iuori*ow 
is Saturday. If Jio news comes to-morrow, let us walk in 
the country on Sunday morning, and strengthen you for 
anotlier week. Will you go? ” 

“ Yes, dear,” 

They were by this time in the 'street where Mr. Bound- 
erby’s house stood. The way to Sissy’s destination led 
them ])ast the door, and they were going straight towards 
it. Some train had luuviy arrived in CoketOAvn, which had 
])ut a number of vehicles in motion, and scattered a con- 
siderable bustle about the town. Several coaches were rat- 
tling before them and behind them as they approached ]\Lr: 
Bounderby’s, and one of the latter drew up with such brisk- 
ness as they were in the act of passing the house, that they 
looked round involuntarily. The bright gaslight over Mr. 
Boiinderby’s ste}>s showed them Mrs. Sparsit in the coach, 
ill an ecstasy of excitement, struggling to open the door; 
Mrs. Sparsit seeing them at tlie same moment, called to 
them to stop. 

“It’s a coincidence,” exclaimed Mrs. Sparsit, as she was 
released by the coachman. “It’s a Providence! Come 
out, ma’am ! ” then said Mrs. Sparsit, to some one inside, 
“ come out, or we’ll have you dragged out! ” 
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Hereupon, no other than the mysterious old woman de- 
scended, Whom Mrs. Sparsit incontinently collared. 

Leave her alone, everybody cried Mrs. Sparsit, with 
great energy. ^‘Let nobody touch her. She belongs to 
me. Come in, ma\am ! ’’ then said Mrs. Sparsit, reversing 
her former word of command. “Come in, mahim, or we’ll 
have you dragged in ! ” 

The spectacle of a matron of classical deportment, seiz- 
ing an ancient woman by the throat, and haling lier into 
a dwelling-liouse, would have bt'cn, Tinder any circiim- 
.stances, snffichmt temptation to all true English straggler^ 
so blest as to witness it, to for(*e a way into that dwelling- 
lionse and see the luaitm- out. l>iit when the ])henomeuon 
was en]iane(‘d by tin* notoriety ami mystery by this time 
associated all over Hu* town, with the Hank robbery, it 
would have lured the ^tragglt‘rs in, Aviili an irresistible at- 
Iracition, though the roof had becui expected to fall u])on 
their heads. Accordingly, the chance witnesses on the 
ground, consisting of the busiest of the neighbours to the 
number of some h ve-mid-twenty, closed in after Sissy and 
lia(ihael, as tliey closed in after Mrs. Sparsit and her prize; 
and the whole body made a disorderly irruption into Mr. 
Thmn derby’s dining-room, where the ])eople behind lost not 
a moment’s time in mounting on the chairs, to get the bet- 
ter of the people in front. 

“F(‘tc}i Mr. Hounderby down!^’ cried Mrs. Sparsit. 

Rachael, young woman ; you know who this is? ’’ 

“ It’s Mrs. l’ogh>r,” said liachael. 

“I should think it is I” eided Mr>s. Sparsit, exulting. 

Fetch Mr. 'Houudorby. Stand away, everybody ! ” Here 
oldlVlrs. Pegler, inuiHing herself up, and shrinking from 
observation, wliis])ered a word of entreaty. “Don’t tell 
me,” said Mrs. Si)arsit, aloud, “T have told you twenty 
times, coming along, that I will not leave you till I have 
lianded you over to him myself.” 

Mr. Bounderby now a])pea]ed, accompani(;d by Mr. Grad- 
grind and the whelp, with whom he had been liolding con- 
ference upstairs. Mr. Bonn derby looked more astonished 
than liospitable, at sight of this uninvited pai*ty in his din- 
ing-room. 

“Why, what’s the matter now! ” said lie. “Mrs. Spar- 
sit, ma’am?” 

“Sir,” explained that worthy woman, “I trust it is my 
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good fcjptiine to produce a person you have much desired to 
find. Stimulated by my wish to relieve your mind, sir, and 
connecting together such imperfect clues to the part of the 
country in which that person might be supposed to reside, 
as have been afforded by the young woman, Rachael, fortu- 
nately now present to identify, I have had the happiness 
to succeed, and to bring that person with me — T need not 
say most unwillingly on her part. It has not been, sir, 
without some trouble that I have effected this ; but trouble 
ill your service is to me a pleasure, and hunger, thirst, and 
cold a real gratification.^^ 

Hero Mrs. Sparsit ceased; for Mr. Bounderby^s visage 
exhibited an extraordinary combination of all possible col- 
ours and expressions of discomfiture, as old Mrs. Pegler 
was disclosed to his view. 

Why, what do you mean by this? was his liighly un- 
expected demand, in great warmth. ask you, what do 
you mean by this, Mrs. Sparsit, ma’am? 

‘‘Sir!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Sparsit, faintly. 

“ Why don’t you mind your own business, ma’am? ” 
roared Bounderby. “ How dare you go and poke your offi- 
cious nose into my family affairs?” 

This allusion to her favourite feature overpowered Mrs. 
Sparsit. Slie sat down stiffly in a chair, as if she were 
frozen; and with a fixed stare at Mr. Bounderby, slowly 
grated her mittens against one another, as if they were 
frozen too, 

“ My dear Josiah ! ” cried Mrs. Pegler, trembling. “ My 
darling boy! I am not to blame. It’s not iny fault, Jo- 
siah. I told this lady over and over again, that T knew she 
was doing what w'^ould not be agreeable to you, but slie 
would do it.” 

“ What did you let her bring you for? Couldn’t you 
knock her cap off, or her tooth out, or scratch her, or do 
something or other to her? ” asked Bounderby. 

“ My own boy ! She threatened me that if I resisted her, 
I should be brought by constables, and it was better to 
come cpiietly than make that stir in such a — ” Mrs. Pegler 
glanced timidly but proudly round the walls — “ such a fine 
house as this. Indeed, indeed, it is not my fault! My 
dear, noble, stately boy ! I have always lived quiet and 
secret, Josiah, m3'' dear. I have never broken the condi- 
tion once. I have never said I was your mother. T have 
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adiniired you at a distance ; and if I have come to town 
sometimes, with long times between, to take a proud peep 
at you, I have done it unbeknown, my love, and gone away 
again. 

Mr. Bounderby, with his hands in his pockets, walked in 
impatient mortification up and down at the side of the long 
dining-table, while the spectators greedily took in every 
syllable of Mrs. Pegler’s appeal, and at each succeeding 
syllable became more and more round-eyed. Mr. Bound- 
erby still walking up and down wlieu Mrs. Pegler had done, 
Mr. Gradgrind addressed that maligned old lady/. 

I am surprised, ma^ain,^^ he observed with severity, 
that in your old age you have the face to claim Mr. Bound- 
erby for your son, after your unnatural and inhuman treat- 
ment of him.^^ 

Me unnatural!’^ cried poor old Mrs. Pegler. Me in- 
human! To my dear boy? 

^^Dearl^^ repeated Mr. Gradgrind. “Yes; dear in his 
self-made prosperity, madam, 1 dare say. Not very dear, 
however, when you deserted him in his infancy, and left 
him to the brutality of a drunken grandmother.^^ 

“ I deserted juy Josiah ! cried Mrs. Pegler, clasping her 
hands. “Now, Lord forgive you, sir, for your wicked 
imaginations, and for your scandal against the memory of 
my poor mother, who died in my arms before Josiah was 
born. May you repent of it, sir, and live to know better ! 

She was so very earnest and injured, that Mr. Gradgrind, 
shocked by the possibility which dawned upon him, said in 
a gentler tone : 

“ Do you deny, then, madam, that you left your sou to 
— to bo brought up in the gutter? ” 

“Josiah in the gutter exclaimed Mrs. Pegler. ‘^No 
such a thing, sir. Never! For shame on you! My dear 
boy knows, and will give you to know, that though he come 
of humble parents, ho come of parents that loved him as 
dear as the best could, and never thought it hardship on 
themselves to pinch a bit that ho might write and cipher 
beautiful, and IVe his books at homo to Show it! Aye, 
have 1 1 said Mrs. Pegler, with indignant pride. “ And 
my dear boy knows, and will give you to know, sir, that 
after his beloved father died, when he was eight years old, 
bis mother, too, could pinch a bit, as it was her duty and 
her pleasure and her pride to do it, to help him out in life, 
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and put hijn ’prentice. And a steady lad he was* and a 
kind master he had to lend him a hand, and well he worked 
his own way forward to be rich and thriving. And i’ll 
give you to know, sir — for this niy dear boy won’t — that 
though his mother kept but a little village shop, he never 
forgot her, but pensioned me on thirty pound a year — more 
than I want, for I put by out of it — only making the condi- 
tion that I was to keep down in my own part, and make no 
boast about him, and not trouble him. And I never have, 
except with looking at him once a year, when he has never 
knowed it And it’s right,” said poor old Mrs. Pegler, in 
affectionate championship, ^Hhat I should keep down in my 
own part, and 1 have no doubts that if I was here I should 
do a many unbelitting things, and I am well contented, and 
I can keep my pride in my Josiah to myself, and I can love 
for love’s own sake! And I am ashamed of you, sir,” 
said Mrs. Pegler, lastly, for your slanders and suspicions. 
And I never stood here before, nor never wanted to stand 
here when my dear son said no. And I shouldn’t be here 
now, if it hadn’t been for being brought here. And for 
sliaiue upon you, O for shame, to accuse me of being a bad 
]uother to my son, with my sou standing here to tell you so 
different! ” 

The bystanders, on and off the dining-room chairs, raised 
a. murmur of sympathy with Mrs. Peglej*, and Mr. Grad- 
grind felt himself innocently placed in a very distressing 
predicament, when Mr. I^ounderby, who had never ceased 
walking up and down, and had every moment swelled 
larger and larger, and grown redder and redder, stopped 
short. 

“I don’t exactly know,” said Mr, Bounderby, ‘^how 1 
come to be favoured with the attendance of the present 
company, but I don’t inquire. When they’re quite satis- 
fied, perhaps they’ll be so good as to disperse; whether 
they’re satisfied or not, perhaps they’ll be so good as to 
disperse. I’m not bound to deliver a lecture on my family 
affairs, I have not undertaken to do it, and I’m not a going 
to do it. Therefore those who expect any exi)lanation what- 
ever upon that branch of the subject, will be disappointed — 
particularly Tom Gradgrind, and he can’t know it too 
soon. In reference to the Bank robbeiy, there has been a 
mistake made, concerning my mother. If there hadn’t 
been over-ofliciousuess it wouldn’t have been made,, and I 
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hate over-oflSlciousness all times, whetJier or no. Good 
evening ! ” 

Although Mr. Bouuderby carried it off in these terms, 
holding the door open for the company to depart, there was 
a blustering sheepishness upon him, at once extremely crest- 
fallen and superlatively absurd. Detected as tlie Bully of 
humility, who had built liis windy reputation upon lies, 
and in his boastfulness had put the lionest truth as far 
away from him as if he had advanced the mean claim (there 
is no meaner) to tack himself on to a ])edigree, he cut a most 
ridiculous figure. With the })eo])le filing off at the door he 
held, who lie knew Avould carry what liad passed to the 
whole town, to be given to the four winds, he could not 
have looked a Ihilly more shorn and forlorn, if he had had 
his ears cropped. Even that unlucky female, Mrs. Sparsit, 
fallen from her pinnacle of exultation into the Slough of 
Despond, was not in so bad a pliglit as that remarkable 
man and self-made Humbug, Josiah Bounderby of Coke- 
town. 

Uacliael and Sissy, leaving Mrs. Begler to ocempy a UhI 
at her son’s tor that night, walked together to the gate of 
Stone Lodge and there pavt(*d. Mr. Gradgrind joined tliein 
l)efore they had gone very far, and spoke with much inter- 
est of Stephen Blackpool ; for whom he thought this signal 
failure of the suspicions against Mrs. Pegler was likely to 
work well. 

As to the wdielp; throughout this scene as on all other 
late occasions, he hud stuck close to Ikjuuderby . He seemed 
to feel that as long as Bounderby could make uo discovery 
wdtliout his knowledge, lie was so far safe, lie never vis- 
ited his sister, and had only seen lier once since she went 
home : that is to say on tlie night when he still stue.k close 
to Boundej’by, as already related. 

There was one dim unformed fear lingering about his 
sister’s mind, to wdiich she never gave utterance, which 
surrounded the graceless and ungrateful boy with a dread- 
ful mystery. The same dark possibility had presented it- 
self in the same shapeless guise, this very day, to Sissy, 
when Eachael spoke of soineone who would be confounded 
by Stephen’s return, having put him out of the way. 
Louisa had never spoken of harbouring any suspicion of 
her brother in connection with the robbery, she and Sissy 
had held no confidence on the subject, save in that one in- 
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terohange of looks when the unconscious fatjier rested his 
grey head on his hand; but it w^s understood between 
them, and they both knew it. This other fear was so 
awful, that it hovered about each of them like a ghostly 
shadow ; neither daring to think of its being near herself, 
far less of its being near the other. 

And still the forced spirit which the whelp had plucked 
up, throve with liim. If Stephen Blackpool was not the 
thief, let him show himself. Wliy didn^t he? 

Another night. Another day and night. No Stephen 
Blackpool. Where was the man, and why did he not oome 
back? 


CIIAPTEK VI. 

THE BTAULIGHT. 

The Sunday was a bright Sunday in autumn, clear and 
cool, when early in the morning Sissy and Rachael met, to 
walk in the country. 

As Coketowii cast ashes not only on its own head but on 
the neighbourhood's too — after the manner of those pious 
persons who do penance for their own sins by putting other 
people into sackcloth — it was customary for those who 
now and then thirsted for a draught of pure air, w^hich is 
not absolutely the most wicked among the vanities of life, 
to get a few miles away by the railroad, and then begin 
their walk, or their lounge, in the fields. Sissy and Rachael 
helped themselves out of the smoke by the usual means, 
and were put down at a station about midway between the 
town and Mr. Bounderby’s retreat. 

Though the green landscape was blotted here and there 
with heaps of coal, it was green elsewhere, and there were 
trees to see, and there were larks singing (though it was 
Sunday) , and there were pleasant scents in the air, and all 
Avas overarched by a bright blue sky. In the distance one 
way, Coketown showed as a black mist ; in another distance 
hills began to rise ; in a third, there was a faint change in 
the light of the horizon where it shone upon the far-ofif sea. 
Under their feet, the grass was fresh ; beautiful shadows 
of branches flickered upon it, and speckled it; hedgerows 
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were luxuriant 5 everything was at peace. Engines at pits’" 
mouths, and lean old horses that had worn the circle of 
their daily labour into the ground, were alike quiet; wheels 
had ceased for a short space to turn ; and the great wheel 
of earth seemed to revolve without the shocks and noises of 
another time. 

They walked on aca*oss the fields and down the shady 
lanes, sometimes getting over a fragment of a fence so rot- 
ten that it dropped at a touch of the foot, sometimes pass- 
ing near a wreck of bricks and beams overgrown with gravss, 
marking the site of deserted works. They followed paths 
and tracks, however slight. Mounds where the grass was 
rank and high, and where brambles, dock-weed, and such- 
like vegetation, were confusedly heaped together, they al- 
ways avoided; for dismal stories were told in that country 
of the old pits hidden beneath such indications. 

The sun was high when they sat down to rest. They 
had seen no one, near or distant, for a long time; and the 
solitude remained unbroken. It is so still here, Rachael, 
and the way is so untrodden, that I think we must be the 
lirst who have been here all the summer.^’ 

As Sissy said it, her eyes were attracted by another of 
those rotten fragments of fence upon the ground. She got 
up to look at it. ‘‘And yet I don’t know. This has not 
been broken very long, llie wood is quite fresh where it 
gave way. Here are footsteps too. — 0 Rachael! 

She ran back, and caught her round the neck. Rachael 
had already started up. 

“ What is the matter? ’’ 

‘‘ I don’t know. There is a hat lying in the grass.’’ 

They went forward together. Rachael took it up, shak- 
ing from head to foot. She broke into a passion of tears 
and lamentations: Stephen Blackpool was written in his 
own hand on the inside. 

“ 0 the poor lad, the poor lad ! He has been made away 
with. He is lying murdered here ! ” 

“Is there — has the hat any blood upon it?” Sissy fal-, 
tered. 

They were afraid to look ; but they did examine it, and 
found no mark of violence, inside or out. It had been ly- 
ing there some days, for rain and dew had stained it, and 
the mark of its shape was on the grass where it had fallen. 
They looked fearfully about them, without moving, but 
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<^ould see nothing more. “Eachael/^ Sissy whispered, 
will go on a little way ])y myself.’^ 

She liad unclasped her hand, and was in the act of step- 
ping forward, when Rachael caught her in both arms with 
a scream that resounded over the wide landscape. Before 
them, at their very feet, was the brink of a black ragged 
chasm hidden by the thick grass. 1"hey sprang back, and 
fell upon their knees, each hiding her face upon the other ^s 
neck. 

iny good Lord! lle^s down there! Down there !’^ 
At first this, and lier terrific screams, were all tliat could 
be got from Rachael, by any tears, by any prayers, by any 
representations, by any means. It was impossible to hush 
her; and it was deadly necessary to hold licr, or she would 
liavc flung herself down the shaft. 

^^llac.hae], dear Raeliael, good Rachael, for the love of 
Heaven, not these dreadful cries! Think of Stephen, think 
of Stephen, think of Stephen !^^ 

By an earnest repetition of this entreaty, poiued out in 
till the agony of such a moment, Sissy at last brought her 
to l)e silent, and to look at her with a tearless face of stone. 

‘‘ Racliatd, Stejdien may be living. You woiildn^t leave 
him lying maimed at the bottom of this dreadful place, a 
moment, if you could bring help to him?^^ 

No, no, no! 

“Don't stir from here, for his sake! Let me go and 
listen." 

She shuddered to approach the pit ; but she crept towards 
it on her hands and knees, and called to liim as loud as she 
could call. She listened, but no sound replied. She called 
again and listened ; still no answering sound. She did this, 
twenty, thirty times. She took a little clod of earth from 
the broken ground where he had stumbled, and threw it in. 
She could not hear it fall. 

The wide prospect, so beautiful in its stillness but a few 
minutes ago, almost carried desj)air to her brave heart, as 
,she rose and looked all round her, seeing no help. “ Ra- 
chael, we must lose not a moment. We must go in differ- 
ent directions, seeking aid. You shall go by the way we 
have come, and I will go forward by the path. Tell any 
one you see, and every one what has happened. Think of 
Stephen, think of Stephen!" 

She knew by Rachael's face that she might trust her now. 
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And after standing for a moment to see her running, wring- 
ing her hands as she ran, she turned and went upon her 
own search , she stopped at the hedge to tie her shawl there 
as a guide to the place, then threw her bonnet aside, and 
ran as she had never run before. 

Kun, Sissy, run, in Heaven’s name! Don’t stop for 
breath. Kun, run! Quickening herself by carrying such 
entreaties in her thoughts, she ran from field to field, and 
lane to lane, and place to place, as she had never run te- 
fore ; until she came to a shed by an engine-house, where 
two men lay in tlie shade, asleep on straw. 

First to wake them, and next to tell them, all so wild 
and breathless as she was, what had brought her there, 
were difficulties ; but they no sooner understood her than 
their spirits were on fire like hers. One of the men was in 
a drunken slumber, but on his comrade’s shouting to him 
that a man had fallen down the Old Hell Shaft, he started 
out to a pool of dirty water, put his head in it, and came 
back sober. 

With these two men she ran to another half a mile further, 
and with that one to another, while they ran elsewhere. 
Then a horse was found ; and she got another man to rid(^ 
for life or death to the railroad, and send a message to 
Louisa, which she wrote and gave him. By this time a 
whole village was up ; and windlasses, ropes, poles, can- 
dles, lanternc, all things necessary, were fast collecting and 
being brought into one place, to be carried to the Old Hell 
Shaft. 

It seemed now hours and hours since she had left the 
lost man lying in the grave where he had been buried alive. 
She could not bear to remain away from it any longer — it 
was like deserting him — and she hurried swiftly back, ac- 
companied by a half a dozen labourers, including the drunken 
man whom the news had sobered, and who was the best 
man of all. When they came to the Old Hell Shaft, they 
found it as lonely as she had left it. The men called and 
listened as she had done, and examined the edge of the 
chasm, and settled how it had happened, and then sat down 
to wait until the implements they wanted should come up. 

Every sound of insects in the air, every stirring of the 
leaves, every whisper among these men, made Sissy trem- 
ble, for she thought it was a cry at the bottom of the pit. 
But the wind blew idly over it, and no sound arose to the 
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surface, and they sat upon the grass, waiting and waiting. 
After they had waited some time, straggling people who 
had lieard of the accident began to come up ; then the real 
help of implements began to arrive. In the midst of this, 
Rachael returned; and with her party there was a surgeon, 
who brought some wine and medicines. But, the expecta- 
tion among the people that the man would be found alive, 
was very sliglit indeed. 

There being now i)eople enough present to impede the 
work, the sobered man put himself at the head of the rest, 
or was put there by the general consent, and made a large 
ring round the Old Hell Shaft, and appointed men to keep 
it. Besides sucli volunteers as were accepted to work, only 
Sissy and Rachael were at first permitted within this ring; 
but, later in tlie day, when the message brought an express 
from Coketown, Mr. Gradgriiul and Louisa, and Mr. Boimd- 
erby, and the whelp, were also there. 

'riie sun was four hours lower than when Sissy and Ra- 
(*hael had first sat down upon the grass, before a means of 
enabling two men to descend securely was rigged with poles 
and ropes. Difficulties had arisen in the construction of 
this machine, simple as it was; requisites had been found 
wanting, and messages had had to go and return. It was 
five o^clock ill the afternoon of the bright autumnal Sun- 
day, before a candle was sent down to try the air, while 
three or four rough faces stood crowded close together, at- 
tentively watching it; the men at the windlass lowering as 
they were told. The candle was brought up again, feebly 
burning, and then some water was cast in. Then the bucket 
was hooked on ; and the sobered man and another got in 
with lights, giving the word ‘‘Lower away 

As the rope went out, tight and strained, and the wind- 
lass creaked, there was not a breath among the one or two 
hundred men and women looking on, that came as it was 
wont to come. The signal was given and the windlass 
stopped, with abundant rope to spare. Apparently so long 
an interval ensued with the men at the windlass standing 
idle, that some women shrieked that another accident had 
happened! But the surgeon who held the watch, declared 
five minutes not to have elapsed yet, and sternly admon- 
ished them to keep silence. He had not well done speak- 
ing, when the windlass was reversed and worked again. 
Practised eyes knew that it did not go as heavily as it 
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would if both workmen had been coming up, and that only 
one was leturniiig. 

The rope came in tight and strained ; and ring after ring 
was coiled upon the barrel of the windlass, and all eyes 
were fastened on the pit. Tlie sobered man was brouglit 
up and leaped out briskly on the grass. There was an uni- 
versal cry of Alive or dead?^^ and then a deep, profound 
hush. 

When he said Alive a great shout arose ami many 
eyes had tears in tlieiii. 

‘^But he^s liurt very bad/^ he added, as soon as he could 
make himself heard again. “ Where^s doctor? He’s liurt 
so very bad, sir, that we donno how to get him up.” 

They all consulted together, and looked anxiously at the 
surgeon, as lie asked some questions, and shook his head 
on receiving tlie rejilies. The sun was setting now; and 
the red light in the ev'ening sky touched every face there, 
and caused it to be distinctly seen in all its wrapt suspense. 

The consultation ended in the men returning to the wind- 
lass, and the pitman going down again, carrying the wine 
and some other small matters with him. Then the other 
man came up. In the meantime, under the surgeon’s direc- 
tions, some men brouglit a hurdle, on which others made a 
thick bed of spare clothes covered with loose straw, while 
he himself contrived some bandages and slings from shawls 
and handkerchiefs. As these were made, they were hung 
upon an arm of the pitman who had last come up, with in- 
structions how to use them: and as he stood, shown by the 
light he carried, leaning his powerful loose hand upon one 
of the poles, and sometimes glancing down the pit, and 
sometimes glancing round upon the people, he was not the 
least conspicuous figure in the scene. It was dark now, 
and torches were kindled. 

It appeared from the little this man said to those about 
him, which was quickly repeated all over the circle, that 
the lost man had fallen upon a mass of crumbled rubbish 
with which the pit was half choked up, and that his fall 
had been further broken by some jagged earth at the side 
He lay upon his back with one arm doubled under him, and 
according to his own belief had hardly stirred since he fell, 
except that he had moved his free hand to a side pocket, 
in which he remembered to have some bread and meat (of 
which he had swallowed crumbs), and had likewise scooped 
c6 
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up a little water in it now and then. He had come straight 
away from liis work, on being written to, and had walked 
the whole journey ; and was on his way to Mr. Bouiiderby’s 
country house after dark, when he fell. He was crossing 
tliat dangerous country at such a dangerous time, because 
he was innocent of what wivs laid to his charge, and couldn’t 
rest from coming tlie nearest way to deliver himself up. 
The Old Hell Sliaft, the pitman said, with a curse upon it, 
was worthy of its bad name to the last ; for though Stephen 
could speak now, ho believed it would soon be found to 
have mangled the life out of him. 

When all was ready, this man, still taking his last hur- 
ried charges from his comrades and the surgeon after the 
windlass liad begun to lower him, disappeared into the pit, 
Th(^ rope went out as before, the signal was made as before, 
and the windlass stopped. No man removed his hand from 
it now. Every one waited with his grasp set, and his body 
bent down to the work, ready to reverse and wind in. At 
length tlic signal was given, and all the ring leaned for- 
ward. 

For, now, the rope came in, tightened and strained to its 
utmost as it appeared, and the men turned lieavily, and the 
windlass complained. Jt was scarcely endurable to look at 
the ro[>e, and think of its giving way. But, ring after ring 
was coiled upon the barrel of the windlass safely, and the 
coiiiu‘cting chains aj^peared, and linally the bucket with the 
two Jiien holding on at the sides — a sight to make the head 
swim, and oppress the heart — and tenderly supporting be- 
tween them, slung and tied within, tlie figure of a i>oor, 
crushed, human creature. 

A low murmur of pity went round the throng, and the 
women wept aloud, as this form, almost without form, was 
moved very slowly from its iron deliverance, and laid upon 
the bed of straw. At first, none but the surgeon went 
close to it. He did what he could in its adjustment on the 
couch, but the best that he could do was to cover it. That 
gently done, he called to him Rachael and Sissy. And at 
that time the ])ale, worn, patient face was seen looking up 
at the sky, with the broken right hand lying bare on the 
outside of the covering garments, as if waiting to he taken 
by another hand. 

Tliey gave him drink, moistened his face with water, and 
administered some drops of cordial and wine. Though he 
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lay quite motionless looking up at the sky, he smiled and 
said, ^‘Kaehael.’’ 

Sh(i stooped down on the grass at his side, and bent over 
him until her eyes were between his and the sky, for lie 
could not so much as turn them to look at lier. 

Rachael, my dear.” 

She took his hand, lie smiled again and said, “Don't 
let ’t go.” 

“Thon’rt in great pain, my own dear Sttqdieii? ” 

“ I lud i)een, but not now. I ha’ betm — drc‘adful, and 
dre(‘, and long, jiiy dear — but ’tis owcu* now. Ah, Rachael, 
aw a muddle! Fro’ first to last, a muddle! ” 

Tlie spectre of his old look seemed to pass as he said the 
word. 

“1 ha' fell into th’ pit, my d(‘ar, as liave cost wi’in the 
knowledge o’ old fok n 'W livin, liundjcds and huiidied.s o 
men’s lives — fathers, sons, hrolluu's, dcuir to thoLUsands an 
thousands, an keeping ’em fro’ want and hunger. J ha.’ 
fell into a ])it that ha’ been wi’ th’ Fire-damp crueller than 
battle. I lia’ read on ’b in the public petition, as onny one 
may read, fro’ the men that works in pits, in which they 
ha’ pray'u and pray’n the lawmakers for C^hri^d’s sake not 
to let their Avork be murder to ’em, but to s[»are 'em for 
th’ wives and children tliat they loves as well as gontlofok 
loves theirs. When it were in work, it killed Avi’out need; 
Avluiii ’tis let alone, it kills Avi’out need. See how we die 
an no need, one Avay an another — in a muddle — every 
day ! ” 

lie faintly said it, without any anger against any one. 
Merely as the truth. 

“Thy little sister, Rachael, thou hast not forgot h(;r. 
Thou’rt not like to forget her now, and Jiie so nigh her. 
Thou know’st — i)oor, ])atient, sutt'rin, dear — how thou 
didst work fur her, seet’n all day long in her little cliair at 
thy winder, and how she died, young and misshapen, awlung 
o’ sickly air as had’ii no need to be, an awlung o’ working 
people’s miserable homes. A muddle! Aav a muddle! ” 

Louisa approached him; but he could not see her, lying 
with his face turned up to the night sky. 

“ If aw th’ things that tooches us, my dear, was not so 
muddled, I should’ n ha’ had’n need to coom heer. If we 
was not ill a muddle among ourseln, I should’ii ha’ been, 
by my own felloAv weavers and workin’ brothers, so mis- 
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took. If Mr. Bounderby had ever knowM me right — if 
he’d ever know’d me at aw — he would’n ha’ took’ii offence 
v/i’ me. He would’n ha’ suspect’n me. But look up yon- 
der, Eachae] I Look aboove ! ” 

Following his eyes, she saw that he was gazing at a star. 

‘‘It ha’ shined upon me,” he said reverently, “iniuy 
pain and trouble down below. It ha’ shined into my mind. 
I ha’ look’ll at ’t and thowt o’ thee, Kachael, till the mud- 
dle in my mind have cleared awa, above a bit, I hope. If 
soom ha’ been wantin’ in unnerstan’iii me better, I, too, 
ha’ been wantin’ in unnerstan’iii them better. When I 
got thy letter, 1 easily believen that what the yoong ledy 
sen and done to me, and what her brotlun* sen and done to 
me, was one, and tliat there were a wicked plot betwixt 
’em. When I fell, I were in anger wi’ her, an hiirryiii’ on 
t’ be as onjust t’ her as oothers was t’ me. But in our 
judgments, like as in our doins, we nuui bear and forbear. 
In my pain an trouble, lookiii up yonder, — wi’ it shinin’ 
on me — I ha’ seen more clear, and lia’ made it my dyiu 
prayer that aw th’ world may on’y eoom toogether more, 
an g(‘t a better uniierstan’in o’ one another, than when £ 
were iii’t my own weak seln.” 

Louisa hearing what he said, bent over him on the oppo- 
site side to Eachael, so that he could see her. 

“You ha’ heard?” he said, after a moment’s silence. 
“I lia’ not forgot you, ledy.” 

‘‘Yes, Stephen, I have heard yon. And your ]i>rayer is 
mine.” 

“ You ha’ a father. Will yo’ tak’ a message to him? ” 

“He is here,” said Louisa, with dread. “ Shall 1 bring 
him to you? ” 

“ If yo please.”* 

Louisa returned with her father. Standing hand in 
hand, they both looked down upon the solemn countenance. 

“ Sir, yo will clear me an mak my name good wi’ aw 
men. Tliis I leave to yo.” 

Mr. Gradgrind was troubled and asked how? 

“Sir,” was the reply: “yor son will tell yo how. Ask 
him. I mak no charges : I leave none ahint me : not a sin- 
gle word. I ha’ seen an spok’n wi’ yor son, one night. I 
ask no more o’ yo than that yo clear me — an I trust to yo 
todo’t.” 

The bearers being now ready to carry him away, and the 
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surgeon being anxious for his removal, those who had 
torches or lanterns, prepared to go in froht of tlie litter* 
Before it was raised, and wliile they were arranging Iiow 
to go, he said to Rachael, looking upward at the star: 

‘‘ Often as I cooni to inys(dn, and found it shinin on mo 
down there in iny trouble, I tliowt it were the star as guided 
to Our Saviour's home. I awmust think it be the very 
star ! ” 

They lifted him up, and he was overjoyed to find that 
they were about to take him in the direction wliitlier tlie 
star seemed to him to lead. 

‘^Rachael, beloved lass! Don’t let go my hand. We 
may walk together t’niglit, my dear! ” 

“I will hold thy hand, and keep beside thee, Stephen, 
all the way.” 

Bless thee! AVib sooinbody be pleased to eoover my 
face!” 

They carried him very gently along the fields, and down 
the lanes, and over the wide landscape; Rachael always 
holding the hand in hers. Very few whisi)ers broke the 
mournful silence. It was soon a funeral procession. The 
star had shown him where to find the God of the poor; and 
tlirough humility, aud sorrow, and forgiveness, he had 
gone to his Redeemer’s rest. 


CHAPTER VII. 

AVIIELP-IIUNTING. 

Befoiik the ring formed round the Old Hell Shaft was 
broken, one figure had disappeared from within it. Mr. 
Bounderby and his shadow had not stood near Louisa, who 
held her father’s arm, but in a retired place by themselves. 
When Mr. Gradgrind was summoned to the couch. Sissy, 
attentive to all that happened, slipped behind that wicked 
shadow — a sight in the horror of his face, if there had been 
eyes there for any sight but one — and whispered in his ear. 
Without turning his head, he conferred with her a few mo- 
ments, and vanished. Thus the whelp had gone out of the 
circle before the people moved. 
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When the father reached home, lie sent a message to Mr. 
Bonn derby' 8, desiring his son to come to him directly. The 
reply was, that Mr. Bounderby having missed him in the 
crowd, and seeing nothing of him since, had supposed him 
to bo at Stone Lodge. 

‘‘1 believe, father," said Louisa, ‘‘ho will not come back 
to town to-niglit." Mr. Gradgrind turned away, and said 
no more. 

In the morning, ho went down to the Bank himself as 
soon as it was opened, and seeing his son's xilace einpty (lie 
had not the courage to look in at lirst) went back along the 
street to meet Mr. Bounderby on his wuiy there. To wdioni 
he said that, for reasons he Avoiild soon ex])lam, but mi^ 
treated not then to be asked for, lu^ had found it iiecessaiy 
to employ his son at a distance for a little wdiile. Also, 
tliut lie was cliarged wdth the duty of vindicating Sti^plien 
Blackpool's memory, and declaring tla^ thief. ]Mr. Bound- 
erby, <i[uite confoniuUHl, stood stock-still in the street after 
his father-in-law had left liim, swelling like an immense 
soap-bubble, without its beauty. 

Mr. Gradgrind w'ent liome, locked himself in his room, 
and kept it all that day. When 8issy and Louisa tapped 
at his door, lie said, Avithout opening it, “Not uoav, my 
dears; in the evening." On their return in the evening, 
he said, “I am not able yet — to-morroAv." IIo ate nothing 
all day, and had no caudle aftm* dark ; and they heard him 
walking to and fro late at night. 

But, in the morning he appeared at breakfast at the 
usual hour, and took liis usual place at the table. Aged 
and bent he looked, and (piite boAved down; and yet he 
looked a Aviser man, and a better man, tliaii in the days 
when ill this* life he Avanted nothing but Facts. Before lie 
left the room, ho appointed a time for them to come to liiiu ; 
and so, Avitli his grey head drooping, Avent aAvay. 

“Dear father," said Louisa, Avhen they kept their ap- 
pointment, “you haA^e three young children left. Tliey 
Avill bo different, I Avill be difterent yet, Avith HeaAxm's 
help." 

She gave her hand to Sissy, as if she meant with her 
help too. 

“Your wretched brother," said Mr. Gradgrind. “Do 
you think he had planned this robbery, Avhen he Aveut Avith 
you to the lodging? " 
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1 fear so, father. I know he had wanted money very ‘ 
much, and had spent a great deal.’^ 

‘‘The poor man being about to leave town, it came into 
his evil brain to cast suspicion on liim? 

*‘I tliink it must have Hashed U]>on him wdiile he sat 
there, fathei*. For, I asked liiju to go there with me. The 
visit did not originate wuih him.’’ 

“He had some conversation witli the poor man. Did he 
take him aside? ” 

“ He took him out of the room. 1 asked him afterwardo, 
why he had done so, and he made a plausible excuse; but 
since last night, father, and wdien I remember the circum- 
stances by its light, 1 am afraid J can imagine too truly 
what passed between them.” 

“iict me know,” said her father, “if your tlioughts pre- 
sent your guilty brother in the same dark view as mine.” 

“1 fear, fatlier,” hesitated Louisa, “that he must Iiave 
made some re[)r(!sentatiou to Stephen Blackpool — perhaps 
in my name, perhaps in his own — which induced him to do 
in good faith and honesty, what he had never done before, 
and to wait about the Jkink those two or tliiee nights be- 
fon^ he left the town.” 

“ Too plain ! ” returned the father. “ Too ]>lain ! ” 

He shaded his face, and remained silent for some mo- 
ments. Recovering himself, he said: 

“And now, how is he to be found? How is lie to be 
saved from justi(ie? In the few hours that I can possibly 
allow to ela])se before I publish the truth, Low is he to be 
found by us, and only by us? Ten thousand pounds could 
not eifect it.” 

“ Sissy has effected it, fatlier.” 

He raised his eyes to where she stood, like a good fairy 
in las house, and said in a tone of softened gratitude and 
grateful kindness, “It is always you, my child!” 

“ We had our fears,” Sissy explained, glancing at Louisa, 
“ before yesterday ; and when I saw you brought to the 
side of tlie litter last night, and heard what passed (being 
close to Rachael all tlie time), I went to him when no one 
saw, and said to him, ‘Don’t look at me. See where your 
father is. Escape at once, for his sake and your own ! ’ 
He was in a tremble before I whispered to him, and he 
started and trembled more then, and said, ‘Where caul 
go? I have very little money, and I don’t know who will 
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hide me ! ^ I thought of father^s old circus. T have not 
forgotten where Mr. Sleary goes at this time of year, and I 
read of him in a paper only the other day. I told him to 
hurry there, and tell his name, and ask Mr. Sleary to hide 
him till I came. ^1^11 get to him before the morning,^ he 
said. And I saw him shrink away among the people.” 

Thank Heaven! ” exclaimed his father. ^‘He may be 
got abroad yet.” 

It Was the more hopeful as the town to which Sissy had 
directed him was within three hours’ journey of Liverpool, 
wlience he could be swiftly despatched to any part of the 
world. But, caution being necessary in communicating 
with him — for there was a greater danger every moment of 
his being sus{)ected now, and nobody could be sure at heart 
but that Mr. Bounderby himself, in a bullying vein of pub- 
lic zeal, might play a Koman part — it was consented that 
Sissy and Louisa should repair to the place in question, by 
a circuitous course, alone; and that the unhappy father, 
setting forth in an opposite direction, should get round 
to the same bourne by another and wider route. It was 
further agreed that he should not present himself to Mr. 
Sleary, lest his intentions should be mistrusted, or the in- 
telligence of his arrival should cause his son to take flight 
anew ; but, that the communication should be left to Sissy 
and Louisa to open ; and that they should inform the cause 
of so much misery and disgrace, of his father’s being at 
hand and of the purpose for which they had come. When 
these arrangements had been well considered and were fully 
understood by all three, it was time to begin to carry them 
into execution. Early in the afternoon, Mr. Gradgrind 
walked direct from his own house into the country, to be 
taken up on the line by which he was to travel ; and at 
night the remaining two set forth upon their different 
course, encouraged by not seeing any face they knew. 

The two travelled all night, excej)t when they were left, 
for odd numbers of minutes, at branch-places, up illimita- 
ble flights of steps, or down wells — which was the only 
variety of those branches — and, early in the morning, were 
turned out on a swamp, a mile or two from the town they 
sought. From this dismal spot they were rescued by a 
savage old postilion, Avho happened to be up early, kicking 
a horse in a fly : and so were smuggled into the town by all 
the back lanes where the pigs lived : which, although not 
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a magnificent or even savoury approach, was, as is usual in 
such cases, the legitimate highway. 

The first thing they saw on entering the town was the 
skeleton of Sleary’s Circus, The company had departed 
for another town more than twenty miles oiT, and liad opened 
tliere last niglit. The connection between the two places 
was by a hilly turnpike-road, and the travelling on that 
road was very slow. Tliough they took but a liasty l)reak- 
fast, and no rest (which it would have been in vain to seek 
under such anxious circumstances), it was noon before they 
began to find the bills of Sleary’s Jlorseriding on barns and 
walls, and one o’clock when they stopj^od in the market- 
place. 

A Grand Morning I^erformanee by the Riders, commen- 
cing at that very hour, was in course of announcement by 
the bellman as they st t their feet upon the stones of the 
street. Hissy nicouimended that, to avoid making inquiries 
and attracting attention in the town, they sliould present 
themselves to pay at the door. If Mr. Sleary were taking 
the money, he would be sure to know her, and would pro- 
ceed with discretion. If ho were not he would be sure to 
see them inside; and, knowing what ho had done with the 
fugitive, would proco(Ml with discretion still. 

Therefore, they repaired, with fluttering liearts, to the 
well-remembered booth. Tlie flag with the inscription 
Sleauy’s lloKSEurnixo, was there; and the Gothic niche 
was there; but Mr. Sleary was not there. Master Kidder- 
minster, grown too maturely turfy to be received by the 
wildest credulity as Cupid any more, had yi(dded to tlie 
invincible force of circumstances (and his beard), and, in 
the capacity of a man who made himself generally useful, 
presided on this occasion over tlie exchequer — having also 
a drum in reserve, on which to expend his leisure moments 
and superfluous forces. In the extreme sharpness of his 
look-out for base coin, Mr. Kidderminster, as at present 
situated, never saw anything but money ; so Sissy passed 
him unrecognised, and they went in. 

The Emperor of Japan, on a steady old white horse sten- 
cilled with black spots, was twirling five wash-hand basins 
at once, as it is tlie favourite recreation of that monarch to 
do. Sissy, though well acquainted with his Royal line, had 
no personal knowledge of the present Emperor, and his 
reign was peaceful. Miss Josephine Sleary, in her cele- 
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brated graceful Equestrian Tyrolean Flower- Act, was then 
announced by a new clown (who humorously said Cauli- 
flower Act), and Mr. Sleary appeared, leading her in. 

Mr. Sleary had only made one cut at the Clown with his 
long whip-lash, and the Clown had only said, ‘‘If you do 
it again. I’ll throw the horse at you! ” when Sissy was rec- 
ognised both by father and daughter. Ihit tliey got through 
the Act with great self-possession ; and Mr. Sleary, saving 
for the first instant, conveyed no more expression into his 
locomotive eye than into his fixed one. The perfornuince 
seemed a little long to Sissy and Louisa, particularly when 
it stopped to afford the Clown an o})portunity of telling Mr. 
Sleary (who said “ Indeed, sir! ” to all his observations in 
the calmest way, and with his ey^e on the house), about two 
legs sitting on three l(*gs looking at one lt*g, when in came 
four legs, and laid hold of one leg, and up got two legs, 
caught liold of three legs, and threw ’em at four legs, wlio 
ran away with one l(\g. For, although au ingenious Alle- 
gory relating to a butcher, a tlirei^-legged stool, a dog, and 
u h‘g of mutton, this narrative consumed time; and they 
were in groat siisjxmse. At last, however, little fair-haired 
Josephine made lier curtsey amid great apidause ; and the 
Clown, left alone in the ring, had just warmed liimself, and 
said, “ Now, /’ll have a turn ! when Sissy was touclied on 
the shoulder, and bo(*koned out. 

She took Louisa Avith her; and they were received by 
Mr. Sleary in a very little prh^ate apartment, with canviis 
sides, a grass floor, and a Avoodeii ceiling all aslant, on 
which the box company stamped their approbation, as if 
they were coining through. “Thetliilia,” said Mr. Sleary, 
who had brandy and Avater at hand, “it doth me good to 
thee you. You wath alwayth a fa\"ourite Avitli uth, and 
you’ve done uth credith thinth the old tiinetli I’m thure. 
You mutht tliee our people, my dear, afore Ave thpeak of 
bithnith, or they’ll break their hearth — ethpetliially the 
Avomen. Ilere’th Jothphine hath been and got married to 
E. W. B. Childerth, and thee hath got a boy, and though 
lie’th only three y earth old, he thtiekth on to any pony you 
can bring againtht him. He’th named The Little Wonder 
of Thcolathtic Equitation ; and if you don’t hear of that 
boy at Athley’th, you’ll hear of liiin at Paritli. And you 
recollect Kidderminthter, that AAmth thought to be rather 
tliAveet upon yourthelf? Well. He’th married too. Mar- 
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ried a widder. Old enough to be hith mother. Thee Avath 
Tightrope, thee watli, and now thee/th nothing — on ae- 
couuth of fat. They've got two children, tho w(‘’re thtrong 
in the Fairy bithnith and the Nurtheiy dodge. If you 
wath to thee our Children in the Wood, with their father 
and mother both a dyin’ on ahorthc — their uncle a rethiev- 
iiig of \mi ath hith wardth, u])ou a horthe — themthelvth 
both a goin’ a blaekbeiTyin’ on a liorthe — and the Robinth 
a coming in to cover ’em with leavth, upon a horthe — 
you'd thay it wath the comphdetht thing ath ever you thc*t 
your (»yeth on! And you remember Jhnma Gordon, luy 
<l(?ar, ath watli a’motJi a motlier to you? Of eourthe you 
do; 1 needirt athk. Well! Emma, time lotht her huth- 
band. lie watli tlirowM a heavy bacikfall off a Elephant in 
a thort of a Ihigoda thing ath the Thultau of ludieth, and 
he never got tlie b(‘.tter of it; and the(». married a thecoud 
time — married a Clumthemonger atli fell in love with her 
from the front —and he'th a Overtheer and makiu’ a 
fortiin.” 

These various changes, Mr. Sleary, very short of breath 
now, related with great lieartiness, and with a wonderful 
kind of innocence, (‘onsidering Avhat a bleary and brandy- 
and-watery old vetman he was. Afterwards ho brought in 
Josephine, and E. W. B. (^Miilders (ratlier deejily lined in 
the jaws by daylight), and the Little Wonder of Scholastic 
lilquitation, and in a word, all the conqiany. Amazing 
creatures tliey Averc in Louisa’s eyes, so white and pink of 
i^omplexion, so scant of dress, and so demonstrati a'o of log; 
but it was very agi’eeable to see tliem croAvding about Sissy, 
and Amry natural in Sissy to be unable to refrain from tears. 

‘‘There! Now Thethilia hath kithd all the children, 
and hugged all the Avomen, thakcn liandth all round with 
all the men, clear, every one of you, and ring in the baud 
for tho thecoud part! ” 

As soon as they Avere gone, he continued in a low tone. 
“Now, Thethilia, I don’t athk to know any thecreth, but 
I thuppothe T may coiithider thith to be Mith Thquire.” 

“ This is his sister. Yes.” 

“And t’other on ’th daughter. That’ll what I mean. 
Hope I thee you Avell, mith. And I hope the Thquire ’th 
Avell?” 

“ My father Avill be here soon,” said Louisa, anxious to 
bring him to the point. “Is my brother safe? ” 
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Thafe and thound/^ he replied. I want you jutht ta 
take a peep at the Ring, mith, through here. Thethilia, 
you know the dodge th ; find a thpy-hole for yourthelf.” 

^ Tliey each looked through a chink in the boards. 

“That’ll Jack the Giant Killer — piethe of comic infant 
hitlinith,” said Sleary. “There’tli a property-houthe, you 
thee, for Jack to hide in ; there’ th my Clown with a thauthe- 
pan-lid and a thpit, for Jack’th thervant; there’th little 
Jack himthelf in a thpleiidid thoot of armour; there’th two 
comic black thorvanth twithe ath big ath the houthe, to 
tliaiid by it and to bring it in and clear it; and the Giant (a 
very ecthpeiitliive bathket one), he an’t on yet. Now, do 
you thee ’em all? ” 

“ Yes,” they both said. 

“Look at ’em again,” said Sleary, “look at ’em well. 
You thee ’em all? Very good. Now, iiiith;” he put a 
form for them to sit on ; “I have my opinion th, and the 
Thquin' your father hath hith. I don’t want to know what 
your brother’th been up to; ith better for mo not to know. 
All I thay ith, the Thquire hath thood by Thethilia, and 
ril thand by tlu' Tliquire. Your brother ith one o’ them 
black thervantlu” 

Louisa uttered an exclamation, partly of distress, partly 
of satisfaction. 

“Ith a fact,” said Sleary, “and even knowin’ it, you 
couldn’t put your finger on him. Let the Thquire come. 
I^thall keep your brother here after the perforinanth I 
thant undreth him, nor yet wath hith paint off. Let the 
Thquire come here after the performauth, or come here 
yourthelf after the i)erfornianth, and you thall find your 
brother, and have the whole plathe to talk to him in. 
Never mind the looktli of liim, ath long ath he’th well hid.” 

Louisa, with many thanks and with a lightened load, de- 
tained Mr. Sleary no longer then. She left her love for 
her brother, with her eyes full of tears ; and she and Sissy 
Avent awuiy until later in the afternoon. 

Mr. Gradgrind arrived within an hour afterwards. He 
too had encountered no one whom he knew ; and was now 
sanguine with Sleary’s assistance of getting his disgraced 
son to Liverpool in the night. As neither of the three 
could be his companion without almost identifying him 
under any disguise, he prepared a letter to a correspondent 
whom he could trust, beseeching him to ship the bearer oft 
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at any cost, to North or South America, or any distant part 
of the world to which he could be the most speedily and 
privately desi)atched. 

This done, they walked about, waiting for the Circus to 
be quite vacated ; not only by the audience, but by the com- 
pany and by the horses. After watching it a long time, 
they saw Mr. Sleary bring out a chair and sit down by tlie 
side-door, smoking ; as if that were his signal that they 
might approacli. 

“ Your thervant, Thquire,’^ was his cautious salutation 
as they passed in. ‘‘If 3^011 want me youUl find me here. 
Y'ou inutlm’t mind your tlioii having a comic lively 011.’^ 

They all three went in ; and Mr. (rradgrind sat doivn 
forlorn, on the Clown’s performing chair in tlie middle of 
tlie ring. Oji one of the back bencluvs, remote in tlie sub- 
dued light and tlu^ stuingeuess of th(^ place, sat the villa- 
nous wdielp, sulky to the last, whom he had the misery to 
call his sou. 

In a preposterous coat, like a beadle’s, with cuffs and 
flaps exaggerated to an unspeakable extent; in an immense 
w^aistcoat, knee-breeches, buckled shoos, and a mad cocked 
hat; with nothing fitting him, and everything of coarse 
material, moth-eaten and full of holes; wdth seams in his 
black face, where fear and heat had started through the 
greasy composition daubed all over it ; anything so grimly, 
(lotestably, ridiculously shameful as the whelp in his comic 
livery, Mr. Gradgrind never could by any other means have*, 
believed in. weighable and measurable fact though it waSc 
And one of his model children had come to this ! 

At first the wdieli^ w^ould not draw any nearer, but per- 
sisted iu remaining up there by himself. Yielding at length, 
if any concession so suddenly made can be called yielding, 
tp the entreaties of Sissy — for Louisa he disowned alto- 
gether — he came down, bench by bench, until he stood in 
the sawdust, on the verge of the circle, as far as possible, 
wdthin its limits from where his father sat. 

“ How was this done? ” asked the fatlier. 

“How was what done? ” moodily answered the son. 

“This robbery,” said the father, raising his voice upon 
the word. 

“ I forced the safe myself over night, and shut it up ajar 
before I went away. I had had the key that was found, 
made long before. I dropped it that morning, that it 
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might be supposed to have been used. I didn^t take the 
money all at once, T pretended to put my balance away 
every night, but I didn’t. Now you know all about it.” 

[f a thunderbolt had fallen on me,” said the father, “ it 
would have shocked me less than this! ” 

“ £ don’t see why,” grumbled the son. ^^So many peo- 
])le are employed in situations of trust; so many people, 
out of so many, will be dislionest. I have heard you talk, 
a liundred times, of its being a law. How can 1 help laws? 
Y ou have comforted others with such tilings, father, ("oin- 
fort yourself ! ” 

Tlie father buried his face in his hands, and the son stood 
in his disgraceful grotescpieness, biting straw : his hands, 
with the black parCly worn away inside, looking like the 
hands of a monkey. The evening was fast closing hi ; and 
from time to time, he turned the whites of his eyes rest- 
lessly and impati(‘ntly towards his father. They were the 
only parts of Ids face that showed any life or expression, 
tlie pigment upon it was so thick. 

You must be got to Liverpool, and seim abroad.” 
suppose T must. 1 can’t be more miserable any- 
where,” whimpered the whelp, “than I have been here, 
ever since I can remember. Tliat’s one thing.” 

Mr. Gradgriud went to the door, and returned with 
Sleary, to whom he submitted the question, How to get this 
deplorable object away? 

‘ “ Why, I’ve been tliinking of it, Thquire. There’th not 

muth time to lothe, tho you ninth tliay yeth or no. Tth 
over twenty mileth to the rail. There’th a coath in half 
an hour, that goeth to tlie rail, ’purpothe to cath tlie mail 
train. That train Avill take him riglit to Liverpool.” 

“ Ihit look at him,” groaned Mr. Gradgrind. “ Will any 
coach — ” 

“I don’t mean that he thould go in comic livery,” said 
Sleary. “ Tliay the word, and I’ll make a Jothkin of him, 
out of the wardrobe, in five minutes.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Mr. Gradgrind. 

“A Jothkin — a Carter. Make up your mind quick, 
Thquire. There’ll be beer to feth. I’ve never met with 
nothing but beer ath’ll ever clean a comic blackamoor.” 

Mr. Gradgrind rapidly assented; Mr. Sleary rapidly 
turned out from a box, a small frock, a felt hat, and other 
essentials; the whelp rapidly changed clothes behind a 
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screen of baize; Mr. Sleary rapidly brought beer, and 
washed him white again. 

‘^Now/^ said Sleary, “come along to the coath, and jump 
up behind: I’ll go with you there, and they’ll thu^jpothe 
you one of my people. Thay farewell to your family, and 
tharp’th the word.” With which lie delicately retired. 

“ Ilere is your letter,” said Mr. Gradgrind. “All neces- 
sary means will be^irovided for you. Atone, by repcMit- 
ance and better conduct, for the shocking action you have 
committed, and the dreadful consequences to which it has 
led. Give me your hand, my })oor boy, and may God for- 
give you as I do! ” 

'riie culprit was moved to a hnv abject tears by these 
words and theii- pathetic tone. Ihit, when Louisa opeiuid 
her arms, he rejniLsed her afresh. 

“Not you. I don’t want to have anything to say to 
you! ” 

“() Tom, Tom, do we end so, after all my love! ” 

“ After all your love ! ” he returned, obdurately. “ Pretty 
love! Leaving old Pounderby to himself, and packing my 
best fri(‘nd Mr. Harthouse off, and going liome just when 
1 was in the greatest danger. Pretty love that! Coming 
out with every word about our liaving gone to that place, 
when you saw the net was gathering round me. Pretty 
love that! You have regularly given me up. You never 
cared for me.” 

“ Tharp’th the word ! ” said Sleary, at the door. 

They all confusedly went out: Louisa crying to him that 
she forgave him, and loved him still, and that he would oite 
day be sorry to have left her so, and glad to think of these 
her last words, far away : when some one ran against them. 
Mr. Gradgrind and Sissy, who were both before liim while 
his sister yet clung to his shoulder, stopped and recoiled. 

For, there was Pitzer, out of breath, his thin lips parted, 
his thin nostrils distended, his white eyelashes quivering, 
his colourless face more colourless than ever, as if he ran 
himself into a white heat, when other people ran themselves 
into a glow. There he stood, panting and heaving, as if 
he had never stopped since the night, now long ago, when 
he had run them down before. 

“ I’m sorry to interfere with your plans,” said Bitzer, 
shaking his head, “ but I can’t allow myself to be done by 
horseriders. I must have young Mr. Tom ; he mustn’t be 
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got away by horseriders ; here he is in a smock frock, and 
1 must have him ! 

By the collar, too, it seemed. For, so he took posses- 
sion of him. 


CHAPTEK VIII. 

% 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

They went back into the booth, Sleary shutting tlic door 
to keep intruders out. Bitzer, still holding the paralysed 
culprit by the collar, stood in the Bing, blinking at his old 
patron through the darkness of the twilight. 

Bitzer,^’ said Mr. (rradgrind, broken down, and miser- 
ably submissive to him, “have you a heart? 

“ The circulation, sir,’’ returned Bitzer, smiling at the od- 
dity o£ the question, “couldn’t be carried on without one. 
No man, sir, acquainted with the facts established by Har- 
vey relating to the circulatioii of the blood, can doubt that 
I have a heart.” 

“Is it accessible,” cried Mr. Gradgriud, “to any com- 
passionate influence? ” 

“It is accessible to Reason, sir,” returned the excellent 
young man. “And to nothing else.” 

They stood looking at each other; Mr. Gradgriud’s face 
as white as the pursuer’s. 

“What motive — even what motive in reason — can you 
have for preventing the escape of this wretched youth,” 
said Mr. Gradgrind, “and crushing his miserable father? 
See his sister here. Pity us! ” 

“Sir,” returned Bitzer, in a very business-like and logi- 
cal manner, “ since you ask me what motive I have in rea- 
son, for taking young JMr, Tom back to Coketown, it is only 
reasonable to let you know. I have suspected young Mr. 
Tom of this bank robbery from the first. I had had my 
eye upon him before that time, for T knew his ways. I 
have kept my observations to myself, but I have made 
them ; and I have got ample proofs against him now, besides 
his running away, and besides his own confession, ’which I 
was just in time to overhear. I had the pleasure of watch- 
ing your house yesterday morning, and following you here. 
I am going to take young Mr. Tom back to Coketown, in 
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order to deliver him over to Mr. Bounderby. Sir, I have 
no doubt whatever that Mr. Bounderby will then promote 
me to young Mr. Tom’s situation. And I wish to have his 
situation, sir, for it will be a rise to me, and will do me 
good.^’ 

“ If this is solely a question of self-interest with you ” 

Mr. Gradgrind began. 

‘‘I beg your pardon for interrupting you, sir,” returned 
Bitzer; “but I am sure you know that the whole social sys- 
tem is a question of self-interest. What you must always 
appeal to, is a person’s self-interest. It’s your only hold. 
\Ve are so constituted. I was brought up in that catechism 
when I was very young, sir, as you are aware.” 

“What sum of money,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “will you 
set against your expected promotion?” 

“Thank you, sir,” .etiiriied Bit/er, “for hinting at the 
proposal j but 1 will not set any sum against it. Knowing 
that your clear head would propose that alternative, T have 
gone over the calculations in my mind; and I find that to 
compound a felony, even oii very liigli terms indeed, would 
not be as safe and good for me as my ijn])rovcd i)j*ospects 
in the Bank.” 

“Bitzei-,” said i\lr. Gradgrind, stretching out his hands 
as though he Avould have said, See how miserable I am ! 
“Bitzer, I have but one chance left to soften you. You 
were many years at iny .school. If, in remembrance of the 
pains bestowed u})oii you there, you can persuade yourself 
in any degree to disregard your present interest and release 
my son, I entreat and pray you to give him the benefit of 
that remembi'ance.” 

“I really wonder, sir,” rejoined the old pupil in an argu- 
mentative manner, “to find you taking a position so un- 
tenable. My schooling was paid for; it Avas a bargain; 
and when I came aAvay, the bargain ended.” 

It was a fundamental principle of the Gradgrind philoso- 
phy that everything Avas to be paid for. Nobody was ever 
on any account to giA^e anybody anything, or render any- 
body help Avithout purchase. Gratitude was to be abol- 
ished, and the Aurtues springing from it were not to be. 
Every inch of the existence of mankind, from birth to death, 
was to be a bargain across a counter. And if we didn’t get 
to Heaven that way, it Avas not a politico-economical place, 
and we had no business there. 
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‘‘I don^t deny,’^ added Bitzer, that my {Schooling was 
cheap. But that comes right, sir. I was made in the 
cheapest market, and have to dispose of myself in the 
dearest.” 

Ife was a little troubled here, by Louisa and Sissy crying. 

‘‘Pray don’t do that,” said ho, “it’s of no use doing 
that : it only worries. You seem to think that 1 have some 
animosity against young Mr. Tom ; whereas I have none at 
all. I am only going, on the reasonable grounds I have 
mentioned, to take liiin back to Coketown. If he was to 
resist, 1 should set up the cry of Stop Thief! But, lie 
won’t resist, you may ilepemd upon it.” 

Mr. Sleary, who witli his mouth open and his rolling eye 
as immovably jammed in his head as his fixed one, had 
listened to these doctrines with jirofound attention, here 
ste|)ped forward. 

“Thquire, you know perfectly well, and your daughter 
kuowth perfectly well (better than you, becauthe I thed it to 
h(‘r), that 1 didn’t know what your then had done, and that 
I didn’t want to know — 1 thed it wath better not, though 
I only thought, then, it wath thome thkylarkiug. How- 
ever, thith j^oung man having made it known to be a rob- 
bery of a bank, why, thatTi a theriouth thing; ninth too 
tlierioutli a thing for me to (‘omjiound, ath thith young man 
hath very properly called it. Conthecpumtly, Tliquire, you 
muthn’t quarrel with me if I take thith young luan’th 
thide, and thay he'tli right and there’th no help for it. 
But I tell you vdiat I’ll clo, Thquire; I’ll drive your thou 
and thith young man over to the rail, and prevent expo- 
thure here. 1 can’t eonthent to do more, but I’ll do that.” 

Fresh lamentations from Louisa, and deeper affliction on 
TVlr. Gradgrind’s ])art, followed this desertion of them by 
their last friend. But, Sissy glanced at him with great at- 
tention; nor did she in her own breast misunderstand him. 
As they vrere all going out again, he favoured her with one 
slight roll of his movable eye, desiring her to linger behind. 
As he locked the door, he said excitedly: 

“The Thquire thtood by you, Thethilia, and I’ll thtand 
by the Thquire. More than that: thith ith a prethioiith 
rathcal, and belongth to that bluthtering Cove that my 
people nearly pitht out o’ winder. It’ll be a dark night; 
I’ve got a horthe that’ll do anything but thpeak; I’ve got 
a pony that’ll go fifteen mile an hour with (fiiilderth driv- 
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ing of him ; T’vo got a dog that’ 11 keep a inau to one plathe 
foiir-and~ twenty hourtli. Get a word with tlie young 
Thquire. Tell him, when he theeth our borthe begin to 
danthe, not to be afraid of being thpilt, l)ut to look out for 
a pony-gig coming up. Tell him, when lie tluvtli that gig 
clothe by, to jump dowm, and it’ll tak(? him oif at a rattling 
pathe. If my dog loth tliith young man thtir a ])eg on 
foot, T give him leave to go. And if my hortlie ever 
thtirth from that thpot wluu-c he beginth a danthing, till 
the morning — 1 don’t know^ him? — Tharp’th tlie word I ” 

The ’word w'as so sharp, that in ton minutes ]Mr. Oliil- 
ders, sauntering about tin* maiket-plaeo in a pair of slip- 
pers, had his (*ue, aiid IVIr. Sl(‘ary’s eqiii[)ag(' w^as v(‘ady. It 
wms a line sight, to behold the learned dog barking round 
it, and JNlr. Sleary instructing liim, w itli liis one ])ractieable 
eye, that Ihtzer was Mie object of Ids i)arti(uilar attentions. 
Soon after dark they all three got in and started; tlu3 
learned dog (a formidable er(‘atur(‘) already pinning Tlitzer 
with his eye, and sticking close to the wdieel on his side, 
that he might be ready for liim in the event of his showing 
the slightest disposition to alight. 

The other three sot up at tlie inn all night in gr(*at vsus- 
pense. At eight o’cdock in the morning IMr. Shairy and 
the dog reapjieared: both in high s])irits. 

All right, Tlupdre!’^ said Mr. Sleary, ‘^your thou may 
be aboard-a-thip by tliith time. Ohilderth took him off, an 
hour and a half after we left here latht night. The liorthe 
danthed the polka till he wath dead beat (he w^ould have 
w'althcd if he hadn’t been in harneth), and then I gave him 
the word and ho went to tlileep comWtable, When that 
lirethionth young Kathcal thod he’d go for’ard afoot, the 
dog hung on to hith neck-hankereher wdth all four legth in 
the air and pulled him down and rolled him over. Tho he 
come back into the drag, and there he tluit, ’till I turned 
the horthe^th head, at half-path t thixth thith morning.” 

Mr. Gradgrind overwhelmed him with thanks, of course ; 
aud hinted as delicately as he could, at a handsome remu- 
neration in money. 

don’t want money mythelf, Thquire; but Childerth 
ith a family man, and if you wath to like to offer him a five- 
pound note, it mightn’t bo unactheptable. Likewithe if 
you Avath to thtand a collar for the dog, or a thet of bellth 
for the horthe, I thould be very glad to take ’em. Brandy 
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and water I alwayth take.^^ He had already called for a 
,i(lass, and now called for another. “ If you wouldn’t think 
it going too far, Thquire, to make a little thpread for the 
company at about three and thixtli a head, not reckoning 
Jjuth, it would make ’em happy.” 

All these little tokens of his gratitude, Mr. Gradgrind 
very Avilliiigly undertook to render. Though ho thought 
them far too slight, lie said, for sueli a service. 

“ Vei*y well, 'lliquirc ; then, if yoiiTl only give a Horthe- 
riding, a hetlipeak, whenever you can, you’ll more than 
balanthe the acciount. Now, Thquire, if your daughter 
will etheuihe me, I tliould like one })arting word Avith you.” 

Louisa and Sissy AvithdreAv into an adjoining room ; Mr. 
Sleary, stirring and drinking his brandy and Avator as lie 
stood, went on : 

“Thquire, you don’t need to be told that dogth itli won- 
derful aniinalth.” 

“Their instinci.,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “is surprising.” 

“ Whatever you call it — and I’m bletht if / know what 
io call it”— said Sleary, “itith athtonithing. The way in 
Avitli a dog’ll find you — the dithtanthe he’ll come! ” 

“ Ilis scent,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “being so fine.” 

“ Tm bletht if I know Avhat to call it,” j'ejieated Sleary, 
slinking his head, “but I have had dogth find me, Thquire, 
in a Avay that made me think Avhether that dog hadn’t gone 
to another dog, and thed, ^You don’t happen to know a 
jierthon of tlie name of Thloary, do you? Perthon of the 
name of Tlileary, in the IIovthe-Riding way — thtoiit man 
— game eye? ’ And Avhether that dog mightn’t haA-e tlied, 
‘Well, I can’t thay I know liiin mythclf, but I knoAV a dog 
that I think would be likely to be acquainted Avith him.’ 
And whether that dog mightn’t have thought it over, and 
tiled, ‘Thleary, Thleary! O yeth, to lie sure! A friend 
of mine menthioned liiin to mo at one time. I can get you 
liith addretli directly.’ In conthequenth of my being afore 
the public, and going about tho muth, you thee, there 
niutht be a number of dogth acquainted with me, Thquire, 
that I don’t knoAv! ” 

Mr. Gradgrind seemed to be quite confounded by this 
speculation. 

“Anyway,” said Sleary, after putting his lips to his 
brandy and water, “ith fourteen months ago, Thquire, 
thiuthe we wath at Chethter. We watli getting up our 
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Children in the Wood one morning, when there cometh into 
our Bing, by the thtage door, a dog. He had travelled a 
long way, he wath in very bad condithon, he wath lame, 
and pretty well blind. He went round to our children, one 
after another, as if he wath a-theeking for a child he know ’d ; 
and then he come to me, and throwd hithelf up behind, 
and thtood on hith two forelegth, weak ath he wath, and 
then he wagged hith tail and died. Thquii'e, that dog wath 
Merry legtli.” 

“ Sissy’s father’s dog ! ” 

“ Thethilia’th father’th old dog. Now, Thquive, I can 
take my oath, from my knowledge of that dog, that that 
man wath dead — and buried — afore tliat dog come back to 
me. Joth’phiiie and Childerth and me talked it over a 
long time, whether I thould write or not. But we agreed, 
‘No. Thcre’th nothing comfortable to tell ; why unthettle 
her mind, and make Jier unhappy?’ Tho, whether her 
father bathely detherted her ; or wliether he broke hith own 
heart alone, rather than pull her down along with him ; 
never will be known, now, Thquire, till — no, not till we 
know how the dogth findth nth out ! ” 

“ She keeps the bottle that he sent her for, to this hour ; 
and she will believe in his affection to the last moment of 
her life,” said Mr. Gradgriud. 

“It theemth to prethent two thingth to a perthon, don’t 
it, Thquire?” said Mr. Sleary, musing as he looked down 
into the depths of his brandy and water: “one, that there 
ith a love in the world, not all Thelf-interetht after all, but 
thomething very different; t’other, that it hath a way of 
ith own of calculating or not calculating, whith thomehow 
or another ith at leatht ath hard to give a name to, ath the 
wayth of the dogth ith I ” 

Mr. Gradgrind looked out of window, and made no re- 
ply. Mr. Sleary emptied his glass and recalled the ladies, 

“Thethilia my dear-, kith me and good-bye I Mith 
Thquire, to thee you treating of her like a thithter, and a 
thithterthat you trutht and honour with all your heart and 
more, ith a very pretty thight to me. I hope your brother 
may live to be better detherving of you, and a greater com- 
fort to you. Thquire, thake handth, firtht and latht! 
Don’t be croth with uth poor vagabondth. People mutht 
be amuthed. They can’t be alwayth a learning, nor yet 
they can’t be alwayth a working, they an’t made for it. 
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You mutht have uth, Thquire. Do the withe thing and the 
kind thing too, and make the hetht of uth ; not the wurtht! 

And 1 never thought before,’^ said Mr. Sleary, putting 
his head in at th(i door again to say it, “that 1 wath tho 
inuth of a Cackler ! ” 


CHAPTER IX. 


FINAL. 


It is a dangerous thing to see anything in the sphere of 
a vain blusterer, before the vain blusterer sees it himself. 
Mr. Houiulerby felt that Mrs. Sparsit liad audaciously an- 
ticipated him, and presumed to be wiser than he, Inap- 
peasably indignant with her for her triumphant discovery 
of Mrs. Pegler, he turned this presumption, on tho part of 
a woman in her dependent position, over and over in his 
mind, until it accumulated with turning like a great snow- 
ball, At last he made the discovery that to discharge tliis 
highly connected female — to have it in his power to say, 
“ She was a woman of family, and wanted to stick to mo, 
but I wouldn’t liavo it, and got rid of her’^ — Avould be to 
get tho utmost possible amount of crowning glory out of 
the connection, and at the same time to punish Mrs. Sparsit 
according to lier deserts. 

Filled fuller than ever, with this great idea, Mr, Boimd- 
erby came in to lunch, and sat himself down in the diniiig- 
room of former days, where his portrait was, Mrs. Sparsit 
sat by the fire, with her foot in her cotton stirrup, little 
thinking whither she was posting. 

Since the Pegler alfair, this gentlewoman had covered lier 
pity for Mr. Houiulerby, Avith a veil of quiet melancholy 
and contrition. In virtue thereof, it had become her habit 
to assume a woful look, which woful look she now bestowed 
upon lier patron. 

“ What’s the matter now, ma’am said Mr. Bounderby, 
in a very short, rough way. 

“Pray, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, “do not bite my 
nose oif.” 

“Bite your nose off, ma’am repeated Mr. Bounderby. 
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Your nose! ” meaiiiiig, as Mrs. Sparsit conceived, that it 
was too developed a nose for the purpose. After which 
offensive implication, lie cut himself a crust of bread, and 
threw the knife down with a noise. 

Mrs. Sparsit took lier foot out of her stirrup, and said, 
‘‘Mr. Bounderby, sir!^^ 

“Well, ma’am?’’ retorted Mr. Bounderby. “What are 
you staring at? ” 

“May 1 ask, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, “have you been 
ruffled this morning? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“May I inquire, sir,” pursued tlie injured woinnn, 
“ whether /am the untortunate cause of your having lost 
your temper? ” 

“Now, I’ll tell you wluit, ma’am,” said Bounderby, “I 
am not coiiie here to be bullied. A female may be highly 
connected, but she can’t be ])erniitted to bother and badger 
a man in 3ny position, and 1 am not going to i>ut up with 
it.” (Mr. Jjounderby felt it necessary to get on: foresee- 
ing that if he allowed of details, he would be beaten.) 

Mrs, S^iarsit first elevated, thou knitted, her Coriolaniaii 
eyebrows; gathered up her work into its proper basket j 
and rose*. 

“Sir,” said she, majestically. “It is a])parcnt to me 
that 1 am in your way at present. I will retire to my own 
apartment.” 

“Allow iu(‘ to ojKUi the door, ma’am.” 

“Thank you, sir; I can do it for myself.” 

“You liad better allow me, ma’mn,”. said Bounderby, 
passing her, and getting his hand upon the lock; “because 
I can take the o^jportunity of saying a word to you, befoi’e 
you go. Mrs. Sparsit, ma’am, I rather think you are 
cramped liere, do you know? It aj^pears to me, that, under 
my humble roof, there’s hardly opening enough for a lady 
of your genius in otlior people’s affairs.” 

Ill's. Sparsit gave him a look of the darkest scoiii, and 
said with great lioliteness, “Really, sir?” 

“ I have been thinking it over, you see, since the late 
affairs have happened, ma’am,” said Bounderby j “and it 
appears to my poor judgment ” 

“ Oh ! Pray, sir, ” Mrs. Sparsit interposed, witli sprightly 
cheerfulness, “ don’t disparage your judgment. Everybody 
knows how unerring Mr. Bounderby ’s judgment is. Every 
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body has had proofs of it. It must 1)6 the theme of general 
conversation. Disparage anything in yourself but your 
judgment, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, laughing. 

Mr, Bounderby, very red and unconifortable, resumed: 

“ It a])pears to me, ma^am, I say, that a different sort of 
establishment altogetlier would bring out a lady of your 
j)owers. Such an establishment as your relation, Lady 
Scadgers’s, now, DoiiH you think you might find some 
affairs there, ma’am, to interfere with? ” 

“ It never occurred to me before, sir,” returned Mrs. 
Sparsit; ‘‘but now you mention it, 1 should think it highly 
probable.” 

“Then suppose you try, ma’am,” said Bounderby, laying 
an envelope with a clieque in it in her little basket. “ You 
can tfike your own time for going, ma’am; but perhaps in 
the meanwhile, it will be more agreeable to a lady of your 
powers of mind, to eat lier meals by herself, and not to bo 
intruded u])ou. 1 regally onglit to apologise to you — being 
only Josiali Boumhu’by of (voketown — for having stood in 
your light so long.” 

*‘Bray don’t iiaimi it, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit. “If 
that ))ortrait conld speak, sir — but it has the advantage 
over the original of nut possessing the powm* of committing 
itself and disgusting others, — it would testify, that a long 
period lias elapsed since I first habitually addressed it as 
the })iciure of a Noodle. Nothing that a Noodle does, can 
awaken suriirise or indignation ; the proceedings of a Noo- 
dle can only insiiire contempt.” 

Thus saying, Mrs. Sparsit, withlu?r Roman features like a 
medal struck to commemorate her scorn of Mr. Bounderby, 
surveyed him fixedly from head to foot, swept disdain- 
fully past him, and ascended the staircase. Mr. Bound- 
erby closed the door, and stood before the fire ; projecting 
himself after his old explosive manner into his portrait — • 
and into futurity. 

Into how much of futurity? He saw Mrs, Sparsit fight- 
ing out a daily fight at the points of all the weapons in the 
female armoury, with the grudging, smarting, peevish, tor- 
menting Lady Scadgera, still laid up in bed Avith her mys- 
terious leg, and gobbling her insufficient income down by 
about the middle of every quarter, iii a mean little airless 
lodging, a mere closet for one, a mere crib for two ; but did 
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he see more? Did he catch any glimpse of himself making 
a show of Bitzer to strangers, as the rising young man, so 
devoted to his master’s great merits, who had won young 
Tom’s place, and had almost captured young Tom himself, 
in the times when by various rascals he was spirited away? 
Did he see any faint reflection of his own image making a 
vainglorious will, whereby f»ve-and-tWenty Humbugs, past 
five-and-fifty years of age, each taking upon himself the 
name, Josiah Bounderby of Coketown, should for ever dine 
in Bounderby Hall, for ever lodge in Bounderby Buildings, 
for ever attend a Bounderby chapel, for ever go to sleep 
under a Bounderby chaplain, for ever be supported out of 
a Bounderby estate, .and for ever nauseate all healthy stom- 
achs, with a vast amount of Bounderby balderdash and 
bluster? Had he any prescience of the day, five years to 
come, when Josiah Bounderby of Coketown was to die 
of a fit in the Coketovn street, and this same precious 
will was to begin its long career of quibble, plunder, false 
pretences, vile example, little service ami much law? 
Probably not. Yet the portrait was to see it all out. 

Here was Mr. Gradgrind on the same day, and in the 
same hour, sitting thoughtful in his own room. How much 
futurity did he see? Did he see himself, a white-haired 
decmpit man, beading his hitherto inflexible theories to ap- 
pointed circumstances; making his facts and figures sub- 
servient to Faith, Hope, and Charity; and no longer trying 
to grind that Heavenly trio in his dusty little mills? Did 
he catch sight of himself, therefore much despised by his 
late political associates? Did he .see them, in the era of 
its being quite settled that the national dustmen have only 
to do with one another, and owe no duty to an abstraction 
called a People, “ taunting the honoui able gentleman” with 
this and with that and with what not, five nights a week, 
until the small hours of the morning? Probably he had 
that much foreknowledge knowing his men. 

Here was Louisa on the night of the same day, watching 
the fire as in days of yore, though with a gentler and a 
humbler face. How much of the future might arise before 
her vision? Broadsides in the streets, signed with her 
father’s name, exonerating the late Stephen Blackpool, 
weaver, from misplaced suspicion, and publishing the guilt 
of his own son, with such extenuation as his yearn and 
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temptation (he could not bring himself to add, his ediica* 
tiou) might beseech; were of the Present. So, Stephen 
Blackpool's tombstone, with her father’s record of his 
death, Avaa almost of the Present, for she knew it was to 
be. Tliese things slie could plainly see. But, how much 
of the Future/? 

A woiking woman, christened Rachael, after a long ill- 
ness once again appearing at tlie ringing of the Factory bell, 
and [)«assing to and fro at the set hours, among the Coke- 
town Hainls ; a woman of pensive beauty, always dressed 
in black, but sweet-tempered and serene, and even cheer- 
ful; Avlio, of all tlio people in the i)lace, alone a])peared to 
have compassion on a degraded, drunken wretch of her own 
sex, Avho Avas sometimes seen in the toAvn secretly begging 
of her, and (*i*ying to hei-; a Avoman Avorking, ever working, 
but content to do it, and preferring to do it as her natural 
lot, until she should bo too old to labour any jiiore? Bid 
Louisa see this? Such a thing Avas to be. 

A lou(3ly brother, many thousands of miles UAvay, Avrit- 
ing, oilpaper blotted Avith tears, tluit her Avords had too 
so(m come true, and that all the treasures in the Avorld 
would be {*hea])]y bartered for a sight of her dear face? 
At length this brother coming nearer home, Avitli hope of 
seeing her, ami being delayed by illness; and then a letter, 
in a strange hand, saying ‘‘lie died in liospital, gf fever, 
such a day, and died in penitence and loA^e of you: his last 
Avord b(ung your name”? Did Louisa see these things? 
Such things w ere to be. 

Herself again a wife — a mother — lovingly watchful of 
her cliildreii, ever careful that they should have a child- 
hood of the mind no less than a childhood of the body, as 
knoAving it to be even a more beautiful thing, and a posses- 
sion, any hoarded scrap of which, is a blessing and happi- 
ness to the Avisest? Did Louisa see this? Such a thing 
Avas never to be. 

But, happy Sissy’s happy children loving her; all chil- 
dren loving her ; she, groAvn learned in childish loi*e ; think- 
ing no innocent and pretty fancy eA^er to be despised ; try- 
ing hard to knoAV her humbler felloAv creatures, and to 
beautify their lives of machinery and reality Avith those 
imaginative graces and delights, Avithout Avhich the heart 
of infancy Avill wither up, the sturdiest physical manhood 
will be morally stark death, and the plainest national pros- 






